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PREFACE 


The  written  history  of  a  community  may  be  found  in  its  Town, 
Church  and  Parish  records  ;  in  the  public  and  private  correspondence 
and  papers  of  its  citizens  ;  and  in  the  County,  State  and  National  arch- 
ives. Its  unwritten  history  is  shadowed  in  the  lives,  acts,  opinions 
and  traditions  of  the  people.  From  these  sources  the  historian  gathers 
his  materials,  combining  and  weaving  them  into  connected  narrative. 
Tradition  is  but  a  side  light,  the  flashing  of  whose  uncertain  rays  daz- 
zles and  bewilders  rather  than  illuminates  the  truth.  Yet  it  has  its 
uses,  and  may  not  be  altogether  overlooked. 

Based  upon  the  records  of  the  town,  treated  in  chronological  order, 
and  supplemented  by  such  other  documentary  evidence  as  it  has  been 
I)Ossible  to  obtain,  the  volumes  of  this  work  are  intended  to  present  in 
some  degree  a  connected  history  of  this  community  during  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  its  existence.  This  method  of  treatment,  while 
it  shows  more  consecutively.  i)erhaps,  the  material,  moral,  social,  re- 
ligious, educational  and  political  progress  of  the  town,  involves  to  some 
extent  a  repetition  of  topics,  though  not  necessarily  a  reproduction  of 
facts. 

The  History  of  Xorthampton  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  towns  in  this  section.  In  fact,  all  the  plantations 
here  had  much  in  common.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  set- 
tled towns,  joined  by  kinship  of  blood  as  well  as  contiguity  of  resi- 
dence, were  emigrants  from  the  elder  settlement.  This  community  of 
interest  unites  the  history  of  the  older  with  that  of  the  more  recently 
established  towns,  and  renders  necessary  frequent  allusions  to  the 
neighboiing  plantations. 

Mo^  important  in  the  construction  of  this  work  has  been  the  MSS. 
collection  of  the  late  Sylvester  Judd.  He  employed  many  years  of  his 
life  in  gathering  material  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Northampton 
and  other  towns  in  this  vaUey.  This  MSS.  now  in  the  joint  ownership 
of  the  Forbes  Library  and  the  undersigned,  has  been  freely  drawn 
upon.  Its  use  in  the  compilation  of  these  volumes  has  been  invaluable. 
In  fact,  the  possession  of  those  documents  was  the  main  incentive  to 
imdertaMng  the  task  at  all.  In  transcribing  from  ancient  records,  Mr. 
Judd  modernized  their  spelling,  and  in  many  instances  condensed  their 
substance.     Quotations  from  those  papers  are  given  as  he  copied  them, 
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and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  text.  In 
other  cases  the  orthography  of  the  original  documents  has  been  strictly 
followed. 

The  author  is  also  nnder  great  obligations  to  Hon.  George  Sheldon  of 
Deerfield,  not  onlj'  for  his  kindness  in  response  to  personal  incpiiries, 
but  also  for  the  aid  afforded  by  his  admirable  History  of  Deerfield,  re- 
cently published. 

To  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  special  thanks  are  due. 
The  thorough  original  research  of  Miss  Baker,  among  the  public  arch- 
ives and  monasteries  of  Canada,  as  well  as  among  legal  records  in  this 
country,  has  added  much  of  value  to  the  general  history  of  this  region. 

Acknowledgements  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Lenox  Library,  N.  Y.  ;  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghast.  Librarian 
of  the  Mass.  State  Library,  Boston,  Mass. ;  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Forbes  Library,  Northampton  ;  to  Miss  C.  S.  Laidley,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Clarke  Library,  Northampton  ;  to  Mr.  E.  I.  Clapp,  City 
Clerk  of  Northampton,  for  special  favors  ;  and  to  Mr.  Edward  Morris 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Burt  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  work  is  exhibited  in  the  maps  presented  in 
the  fu-st  volume.  One  of  them  gives  the  location  of  the  original  home 
lots  of  the  first  settlers,  and  is  printed  in  red  ink  on  transparent  paper. 
The  other,  printed  in  black  ink,  gives  the  present  topography  of  the 
same  territory.  By  placing  one  above  the  other  a  glance  will  show  the 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  real  estate  since  the  town  was  settled. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, engraved  by  Miss  Emily  Sartain  of  Philadelphia,  is  from  a  pic- 
ture now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
through  whose  kindness  the  copy  was  obtained.  The  original  portrait 
of  Mr.  Edwards  was  iminted  about  the  year  1740,  at  Boston,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  John  Smybert,  an  artist  of  repiitation,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1728,  with  Bishop  Berkley.  He  painted  portraits  both  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards,  by  order  of  a  Mr.  Hogg,  to  whom  they  were  for- 
warded in  Scotland.  After  his  death,  they  were  presented  by  his  sister 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinbtu'gh,  who  on  learning  that  they  were  the 
only  portraits  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  wife  extant,  sent  them  to  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  second  son  of  the  president,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Eugene  Edwards,  of  Stonington,  Ct.  In  1828, 
Rembrant  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  copied  this  portrait,  and  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  that  x>icture  this  engraving  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  history  is  exhaustive  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  neither  is  it  to  be  understood  as  original  in  all  its  re- 
seaifches.  It  is  rather  a  compilation  of  facts,  many  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  emphasized  and  illustrated  from  such  new  and 
orij^inal  papers  as  it  has  been  possible  to  prociire.  As  a  grouping  of 
the  earlier  incidents  connected  with  the  founding  and  progress  of  this 
ancient  town,  it  is  hoped  that  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  covering 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  may  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

J.  R.  T. 

Northampton,  December,  1898. 
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HISTORY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  PLANTATION. 

Hardships  and  Dif-     One-third  of  a  ceiitiiry  elapsed  after  Ply- 
flcuities  of  the     moiitli  Rock  became  immortal,  before  per- 

same  general  ua-  x         xxi  £  i    - 1      •  •     -        .  i   • 

ture  Menaced  maiient  settlers  tomid  their  way  into  this 
the  Beginnings  immediate  sectioH  of  the  Valley.  Gradually 
every  own.  ^-j^^  fame  of  its  fertile  meadows  and  rich 
uplands,  made  known  by  the  natives  and  heralded  by  ex- 
plorers, spread  among  the  settlements  at  the  Baj^,  but  years 
passed  ere  the  hardy  pioneer  tested  for  himself  the  truth  of 
these  alluring  reports.  Civilization,  delayed  in  its  coming, 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  banks  of  the  tranquil  Connecticut. 
Four  towns,  the  chronicles  of  whose  progress  have  been 
presented  in  many  an  entertaining  volume,  followed  each 
other  almost  within  a  twelvemonth.  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  beginnings  of  any  town  is  to  reproduce,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  commencement  of  many  another.  Yet  each  has  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  and  each  differs  in  many  essen- 
tials from  all  the  rest.  The  hardships  incident  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  township  in  the  wilderness,  remote  from 
neighbors,  and  dependent  wholly  upon  its  own  scanty  re- 
sources, beset  the  settlers  here,  even  as  they  harrassed  and 
disturbed  the  first  years  of  every  other  inland  plantatiori. 
Aware  of  the  trials  and  dangers  attending  their  undertak- 
ing, the  early  inhabitants  came  prepared  to  meet,  and  deter- 
mined to  conquer  them  all.  With  skill  and  resolution  they 
set  about  their  arduous  task,  and  in  a  strong  and  confident 
spirit  laid  broad  and  deep  the  material,  intellectual,  social 
and  religious  foundations  upon  which  rests  to-day  the  noble 
superstructure  of  our  beautiful  city. 


2  HISTORY    OF    NORTHAMPTON.  [1C35 1638. 

A  Spice  of  World-  ^o  record  exists  pointiug  out  with  certainty 
liness  Responsi-  the  first  appearance  of  white  men  within 
the  Emi^rtion°  ^^^  limits  of  tliis  town.  It  was  not  alone 
the  great  fertility  of  its  bottom  lands  tliat 
attracted  adventurers,  but  also  the  abundance  of  game  that 
filled  its  forests  and  streams.  The  possibilities  of  the  fur 
trade  were  speedily  recognized  by  the  new  comers,  and  they 
quickly  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits.  Though  the  first 
emigrants  were  driven  by  religious  persecution  to  cross  the 
ocean,  others  soon  followed  them  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  many  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  were  established 
the  better  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives.  As  settle- 
ments extended  inland,  these  sentiments  more  and  more  pre- 
vailed, and  though  in  some  instances  higher  motives  may 
have  governed  the  migration,  yet  a  spirit  of  thrift  undoubt- 
edly permeated  the  best  intentioned  of  them.  Townships 
were  begun  at  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford  and  Aga- 
wam  (Springfield),  in  1(335  and  1(33G.  From  these  settle- 
ments came  the  j^lanters  of  Nonotuck  (Northampton),  the 
details  of  whose  history  it  is  proposed  to  narrate. 

Exploration  Facii-      It  IS  probable  that  the  adventurers  who  first 
itates  Trade  with     established  tliemselves  in   Springfield,  did 

the  Natives.  ,   -,  .  •     i      i        •  n     n 

not  long  remain  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  exploring  parties  ascended  the  river, 
before  that  town  had  been  many  yearo  in  existence.  Among 
the  inducements  for  occupying  these  lands  the  first  was  un- 
questionably a  commercial  one.  All  facilities  for  trade, 
of  which  exploration  was  one  of  the  most  feasible,  were 
pushed  forward  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  no 
attempt  at  a  settlement  here  was  made  till  Springfield  had 
been  eighteen  years  a  town.  The  first  substantiated  record 
of  the  passage  of  Europeans  through  this  territory,  was 
that  of  1638.  That,  however,  was  not  an  expedition  for 
discovery,  neither  was  it  an  attempt  to  open  traffic  for 
profit  with  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  journey,  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  made  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life. 
On  its  results  depended  the  existence  of  the  settlers,  the 
survival  of  the  plantations.  Impoverished  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequods,  the  lower  towns  on  the  river  were  in  great 
danger  from  starvation,  and  appealed  to  the  Indians  to  sell 
them  provisions. 
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capt.  Mason  sent      As  a  Ikst  resourcG,  Caj)t.  John  Mason  with 
Northward   for     two  companions  was  dispatched  up  the  river 
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m  search  ot  tood,  m  the  spring  of  the  year 
1038.  They  journeyed  as  far  as  Pocumtuck  (Deerfield), 
where  they  succeeded  in  purchasing  an  ample  supply  of 
corn,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Indians  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty  canoes  at  Hartford  and  Windsor.'  Forever  to  the 
credit  of  the  red  man  be  it  recorded  that  he  responded  lib- 
erally and  generously  to  the  appeal  of  the  strangers  who 
came  to  sui3plant  and  drive  him  not  only  from  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  but  eventually  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
conqueror  of  the  Pequods,  fresh  from  that  sanguinary  con- 
flict, which  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  one  Indian  na- 
tion^ came  humbly  suing  another  of  the  same  race  to  pre- 
serve the  victors  from  a  lingering  death.  "Never  was  the 
like,"  says  Mason,  "known  to  this  day." 

Mts.  Hoiyoke  and      The  two  mouutains  that  stood  then  as  now 
■^o^^-  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Nonotuck  mead- 

ows, undoubtedly  received  their  names  from 
Elizur  Hoiyoke  and  Rowland  Thomas,  pioneer  settlers  of 
Springfield.  Not  many  years  after  the  successful  mission 
of  Mason,  two  parties  went  northward  from  Springfield  to 
explore  the  country.  Hoiyoke  commanded  the  division 
that  ascended  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  and  Thomas 
that  on  the  west.  Tradition  affirms  that  these  parties 
standing  where  the  river  is  narrowest,  at  the  place  once 
known  as  Rock  Ferry,  shouting  across  to  each  other,  ap- 
plied the  names  of  their  leaders  to  the  respective  moun- 
tains.' 

1  "  The  year  ensuing  the  colony  being  in  extream  want  of  Provisions,  many  giving 
twelve  shillings  for  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  ;  the  Court  of  Connecticut  imploying 
Capt.  Mason,  Mr.  William  Wadsworth,  &  Deacon  Stebbin  to  try  what  Providence 
would  afford  for  their  relief,  in  this  great  straight  ;  who  notwithstanding  some  dis- 
couragements they  met  from  some  English  went  to  a  place  called  Pocumtuck,  where 
they  procured  so  much  corn  at  reasonable  rates,  that  the  Indians  brought  down  to 
Hai-tford  &  Windsor  Fifty  canoes  laden  with  corn  at  one  time."— Mason's  History  of 
the  Pequod  war,  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  vol.  8,  p.  153. 

3  "  There  remained  not  a  sannup  nor  a  squaw,  not  a  warrior  or  child  of  the  Pe- 
quod name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  from  the  family  of  man."— Bancroft's  History 
of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  page  402,  Ed.  1852. 

3    Holland's  History  of  Western  Mass.,  vol.  1,  p.  54. 
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A  New  Settlement  The  reports  made  by  this  expedition,  and 
under  Discus-  doubtless  by  other  explorers,  attracted  atten- 
tion to  this  desirable  jDlace,  yet  many  years 
elapsed  before  decided  action  was  taken.  Fully  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  planted 
towns  had  little  time  to  bestow  upon  the  foundations  of 
others.  Still  reports  of  the  desirability  of  these  rich  allu- 
vial lands,  became  rapidly  disseminated,  and  the  j^roject 
of  forming  a  new  town  was  under  discussion  for  a  number 
of  years  before  any  movement  towards  it  actually  took 
place.  Certain  citizens  of  the  towns  pJready  in  existence 
became  especially  interested  in  this  matter  during  the  year 
1652.  The  fact  that  the  first  concerted  measures  looking 
towards  a  new  settlement  were  taken  early  in  May,  of  the 
following  year,  is  an  indication  that  the  question  had  been 
previously  under  advisement.  The  capabilities  of  the 
broad  meadows,  annually  enriched  by  the  overflowing- 
waters  of  the  lingering  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  situation  for  trading  j)urposes,  aroused  the  enter- 
prise and  cupidity  of  the  settlers  in  existing  plantations, 
and  the  proposition  to  form  a  new  town  soon  found  many 
supporters. 

Causes  which  Gov-      The  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Northampton 
erned  the  Found-     originated  at  Hartford.     It  was  not  fostered 

ing  of  the  new  t  i    -j.  j.      r?  t     • 

Plantation.  '^J  i^oi"  did  it  grow  out  ot  any  religious  con- 

troversy whatever.  The  breach  between 
Rev.  Messrs.  Russell  and  Stone,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  with  the  most  of  his  congregation,  to 
the  wilds  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  founding  of  the  town 
of  Hadley,  had  not  then  culminated.  This  transaction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  of  a  business  nature'.  The  same 
influences  prevailed  which  governed  the  settlers  in  the 
towns  already  alluded  to  :  tillable  land  in  al3undaiice,  facil- 

1.  Maverick's  description  of  New  England,  written  in  1660,  and  discovered  within 
a  few  years,  contains  tlie  following,  which  doubtless  has  reference  to  Northampton, 
though  his  ideas  of  distance  seem  somewhat  vague.  "  Above  Springfield,  8  Miles  is 
another  Towue  at  first  Intended  but  for  a  tradeing  house  with  the  Indians,  but  the 
gallant  Land  about  it  hath  invited  men  to  make  it  a  Towue.  This  Counecticott  River 
is  a  great  River  before  y^  Towne,  bigger  than  the  Thames  above  bridge."' — N.  E.  Hist, 
and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  39. 

"  John  Pynchon  only  survivor,  asserts  upon  his  certain  knowledge  that  the  great 
meadow  in  Northampton,  which  the  town  improves  was  the  chief  laud  aimed  at." 
Affidavit  of  John  Pynchon,  relative  to  a  correction  of  the  Ijoundary  line  of  the  town. 
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ity  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  bet- 
'ter  their  condition  in  life  by  promptly  seizing  these  advan- 
tages. Imbued  with  that  restless  spirit  which  incited  so 
many  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  stormy  ocean,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  savage  wilderness,  they  but  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  times  in  removing  to  new  and  untried  dis- 
tricts. Notwithstanding  the  worldly  considerations  which 
determined  their  movement  up  the  river,  the  founders  of 
JSTorthampton  were  Puritans  in  the  choicest  meaning  of  that 
term.  Sincere  believers,  they  endeavored  to  promote  purity 
of  religion  in  whatever  circumstances  they  were  placed. 
Satisfied  that  the  true  faith  had  found  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment in  the  new  world,  they  sought  to  extend  and  protect 
it  wherever  called  upon  to  dwell.  With  a  form  of  worship, 
simple  as  the  creed  they  professed,  they  wove  their  religion 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  daily  lives,  and  asked 
God's  blessing  upon  all  their  undertakings.  Consequently 
a  reverent  dependence  upon  Deity  manifested  itself  in  their 
public  documents  and  pervaded  their  humblest  occupations. 

Petition  to  the  In  May,  1G53,  twenty-four  persons  peti- 
Generai  Court.  tioued  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
for  liberty  to  "plant,  possess  and  inhabit 
Nonotuck."  These  petitioners,  with  a  single  exception, 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  sought  the 
aid  of  influential  citizens  living  in  the  colony  to  which  they 
desired  to  remove.  '  Consequently  their  petition  was  supple- 
mented by  that  of  three  prominent  inhabitants  of  Spring- 
field. The  original  document  bears  no  date  but  that  of  its 
presentation  in  May,  Avhile  the  other  was  dated  May  3, 
1G53  (O.  S.).  Both  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  the  same  time.  The  former,  signed  by  many 
Hartford  men,  and  undoubtedly  prepared  some  time  in 
April,  was  as  follows  :  — 

"To  the  Right  worshipfull  Goiier  And  the  worshipfiill  Magestrats 
Assistants  &  debiitys  of  this  much  Hon''  Com-t  your  humble  petition-- 
wish  in  crease  of  All  filicity.  your  humble  petisioners  being  fully 
p'-swaded  of  your  former  prompnes  and  pious  indeauors  To  begin 
And  settle  Plantations  in  such  places  As  Apeared  conuenient  within 
the  liberty  of  your  Jurisdiction  and  pattent  for  the  further  inlarg- 
ing  of  the  teritories  of  the  Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And 
the  common  vtility  of  the  publick  weale  Are  therefore  Imboldened  to 
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present  these  few  Leins  to  yotir  Judicious  Consideration  And  there 
request  therein  that  jon  would  be  pleased  to  giue  and  grant  Liberty  to 
your  petisioners  whose  names  Are  subscribed  and  such  as  shall  Joine 
with  them  According  to  your  wonted  Clemency  Power  Right  And 
Authority  from  by  And  vnder  you  to  plant  posess  and  Inhabit  the  place 
being  on  Conetequat  Riuer  Aboue  Springfeild  Called  nonotack  As  their 
owne  Inheritance.  According  to  their  deuisions  by  estate  And  to  Carry 
on  the  Altairs  of  the  place  by  erecting  A  towne  there  to  be  gouenied 
According  to  the  Laws  directions  &  instructions  they  shall  receiue  from 
you  :  your  humble  petisioners  hauing  some  Knowledge  of  the  place  by 
reason  of  the  propinquity  of  our  habitation  to  be  a  place  desirable  to 
erect  a  towne  in  for  the  furtherance  of  the  publick  weale  by  prouiding 
Come  and  raising  cattell  not  only  for  their  ovme  but  Likewise  for  the 
good  of  others  the  probogating  of  the  go  spell  the  place  promising  in 
an  ordinary  way  of  gods  prouidence  a  Comfortable  Subsistance  whereby 
people  may  Liue  And  Attend  vpon  god  in  his  holy  ordinances  without 
distraction.  So  committing  you  to  the  Guidance  of  the  mighty  Coun- 
selor we  rest  j^our  hiimble  petitioners : 

Edward  Elmor  [Hartford].  Jonathan  Smith  [Fannington]. 

Richard  Smith  [WethersfieldJ.        William  oughton  [Holton] 

John  Gilberd  [Hartford].  [Hartford]. 

William  miller  Roberd  Bartlet  [Hartford]. 

John  AllJ^l  [Windsor].  John  Cole  [Hartford]. 

Richard  wekly  [Haddam].  Nicolas  Acley  [Hartford]. 

Thomas  Bummn  [Windsor].  John  web  [Stamford]. 

Mathias  Trot  [Treat]  thomas  Stedman  [New  London]. 

[ Wether sfield].       Thomas  Bird  [Hartford]. 

Thomas  Rote  [Hartford].  ^^'illiam  Jans  [New  Haven]. 

wiliam  Clark  [Dorchester].  John  North  [Wether sfield]. 

Joseph  Smith  [Hartford].  Joseph  bird  [Farmington]. 

John  Stedman  [Hartford].  James  Bird  [Farmington]. 

Petition  of  the  Only  three  men  signed  tlie  jietition  from 
Springfield  3ien.  Springfield.  But  tliey  were  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  place,  and  were  already  well 
known  to  the  authorities.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  these  men  had  no  private  ends  to  gratify.  It  was  not 
for  their  own  benefit  that  they  petitioned  the  court,  nor 
was  the  new  town  to  be  founded  by  or  established  in  the 
interests  of  Springfield  people.  Neither  of  the  petitioners 
ever  resided  here,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pynchon. 
none  of  them  ever  owned  any  land  in  the  new  settlement. 
The  petition  is  appended  : — 

"To  our  highly  honoured  the  Generall  Court  of  Massachusts. 
'•The  humble  petition  of  John  PjTichon.  Eliezur  HoUiock  and  Sam- 
uel Chapin,  Inhabitants  of  Springfeild,  sheweth 
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"We  hartily  desire  the  Continuance  of  yonr  peace  And  increase  of 
yoiir  subjects  in  these  parts :  In  order  where  luito  we  hiuubly  tender 
C  desires  that  Liberty  may  be  granted  to  erect  a  plantation  about  Fiue- 
teene  miles  aboue  vs  on  this  River  of  conetiqiiat  if  it  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord  the  place  being  we  think  very  commodius  consideratis  conside- 
randis  or  the  containing  Large  quantity s  of  excelent  Land  and  Meadow 
and  tillable  groimd  sufiBcient  for  two  larg  planttations  a  work  wch  if  it 
should  go  on  might  as  we  conceiue  proue  greatly  Advantagas  to  your 
Commonwealth  to  wch  purpose  there  are  diuers  in  our  Neighboring 
plantations  that  have  a  desire  to  remoue  thither  with  your  Aprobation 
thereof  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  families  at  least  that  Already 
Appeer  whereof  many  of  them  are  of  considerable  quality  for  Estates 
and  fit  matter  for  A  church  when  it  shal  pleas  God  to  giue  opertimity 
that  way :  it  is  o''  humble  desires  that  by  this  Hon'  Court  some  power 
may  be  established  her  or  som  coiirse  appointed  for  the  regulating  of 
their  first  proceedings  as  concerning  whome  to  Admit  and  other  occor- 
oncess  that  so  the  Glory  of  God  may  be  furethered  and  your  peace  and 
hapiness  not  retarded  and  the  Inducement  to  vs  in  these  desires  is  not 
any  sinester  respect  of  our  owne  but  that  we  being  so  alone  may  by 
this  means  may  haue  som  more  neighbourhood  of  your  Jurisdiction, 
thus  not  Doiibting  j'our  acceptance  of  o'  desires  we  shal  intreat  the 
Lord  to  sit  among  you  in  all  your  coxmsils  and  remaine  yours  mos 
humble  servants 

Springfeild  the  John  Pynchon 

6  of  J"  (3)  "■"'  1653.  Elizur  Holliok 

Sam"  Chapix." 

Action  of  the     TliGSG  two  petitions  which  were  presented 

Court.  to  the  General  Court  at  the  same  time,  were 

acted  upon  by  that  body,  on  the  18th  of 

May,  when  the  following  vote,  appointing  commissioners  to 

lay  out  the  land,  was  passed  :  — 

"In  ans''  to  the  peticon  of  seuerall  inhabitants  of  Springfeild  &c, 
craving  liberty  &  authoritje  to  erect  a  new  plantacon  and  toiuieship  at 
Nonotiicke.  &c.  itt  is  ordered,  that  M''  Jn''  Pinchon.  M''  Elitzur  Holioke, 
and  Samuell  Chapin  shallbe.  and  heereby  are.  appointed  a  comittee  to 
diiiide  the  land  peticoned  for  into  two  plantacons.  and  that  the  peticon- 
ers  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  where  they  shall  haue  libertje  to 
plant  themselves,  provided  they  shall  not  apropriate  to  any  planter 
above  one  himdred  acres  of  aU  sorts  of  land,  whereof  not  above  twenty 
acres  of  meadow.  tiU  twenty  inhabitants  haue  planted  &  setled  them- 
selves vppon  the  place,  who  shaU  have  power  to  distribute  the  land, 
and  give  out  proporcons  of  land  to  the  seuerall  inhabitants,  according 
to  theire  estates  or  eminent  qiTaliffications,  as  in  other  tomies  of  this 
jurisdiccon."^ 

1    Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  4,  part  1,  p.  1.36. 
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Report  of  the     The  above-named  commissioiiers  made  tlieii* 
Committee.  report  to  the    Legislature,   in   November, 

1654,  having,  however,  in  the  previous  May, 
given  the  following  document  to  the  proprietors,  which  was 
copied  in  full  upon  the  town  records.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  them.  In  the  former  the  town 
boundary  is  said  to  be  '"from  the  litle  meadowe  above 
theire  plantacon,  which  meadow  is  called  Capawonke  or 
Mattaomett,"  while  in  the  latter  it  is  made  to  include  that 
meadow.  In  their  return  to  the  Court,  the  commission- 
ers omit  to  name  the  distance  westward  that  the  town- 
ship was  to  extend,  though  it  was  correctly  given  in  the  doc- 
ument prepared  for  the  settlers.  In  1657,  in  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  the  town  prayed  that  the  ambiguity  in  the  grant 
might  be  cleared  up,  but  no  action  was  taken  till  thirty 
years  afterwards,  when  the  boundary  line  was  rectified,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  town  had  purchased  Capawonke  :  — 

' '  A  Trew  Coppy  of  the  boiuides  of  the  jilantation  which  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Hono'd  GeneraU  Court  laid  out  to  the  Planters  of 
Nonotuck. 

"Whereas  wee  whose  names  are  vnder  written  where  appointed  by 
the  GeneraU  Court  of  the  Massachusets  to  lay  out  the  land  at  Nono- 
tuck for  two  Plantations,  for  the  present  wee  haue  only  appointed  the 
boundes  of  one  of  them  to  which  we  allow  the  greate  Meddowe  on  the 
west  side  of  Conecticut  Hiver  as  allsoe  a  little  Meddowe  Caled  by  the 
Endians  Cappawonke  which  lyeth  abotit  two  miles  aboiie  the  greate 
Meddowe  the  bomides  of  which  Plantation  is  to  extend  from  the  vpper 
end  of  the  little  meddow  called  Capawonke  to  the  great  tales  to  Spring- 
feild  ward,  and  westward  is  to  extend  nine  miles  into  the  woodes  from 
the  river  Conecticote  lying  vppon  [the]  east  the  foresaid  Meddowes  and 
vjilands  to  belong  to  the  Petitioners  and  such  as  shall  come  to  plant 
with  them,  who  according  to  the  Liberty  granted  from  the  Courte  haue 
made  choyc  thereof  for  them  selues  and  their  successors  not  molesting 
the  Indians  or  depriueing  them  of  ther  Just  right  and  propriety  with- 
out Allowance  to  ther  satisfaction. 

By  vs 

John  Pynchon 
Elizur  Holyoke 
Springfeild,  9"'  of  May,  1654.  Samuel  Chapin." 

The  Red  Men  fair-     To  extinguish  the  Indian  title  in  the  pro- 
ly  Treated.  poscd   plantation  became  the  first  duty  of 

the  commissioners.  The  aborigines  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley  were  well  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
English.  Though  more  than  a  decade  had  passed  since  the 
war  with  the  Pequods,  they  had  n'ot  yet  forgotten  the  vigor 
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and  i^rowess  displayed  by  the  pale  face  soldiers  in  that  cam- 
paign. Memory  yet  recalled  to  them  the  terrible  punish- 
ment meted  ont  to  that  nation  for  its  cruelty  and  treachery. 
Yet  all  their  own  relations  with  the  white  men  thus  far  had 
been  amicable  and  peaceful.  They  found  a  speedy  market 
for  such  articles  as  they  had  to  sell,  were  readily  admitted 
to  the  English  settlements  and  were  everywhere  treated 
justly  and  fairly.  Their  land,  of  which  they  made  scant 
use,  and  which  was  really  of  little  value  to  them,  was  hon- 
orably purchased.  In  fact  the  establishment  of  the  new 
settlement  at  Northampton  did  not  dispossess  the  Indian 
owners  of  any  thing  held  sacred  by  them.  None  of  their 
cherished  landmarks  were  removed,  nor  were  they  deprived 
of  anything  which  they  especially  valued.  No  Indiali  vil- 
lage then  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  There  were 
here  no  burial  places,  hallowed  by  the  mournful  sentiments 
with  which  all  nations  and  tribes  invest  the  last  resting 
places  of  their  dead.  On  the  meadow,  at  suitable  intervals 
they  raised  a  little  corn.  The  river  was  valued  mainly  for 
the  quantity  of  fish  its  waters  yielded,  and  the  forests  were 
important  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  game  they 
secreted. 

The  Indians  of     In  Wcstem  Massachuss^^s  the  Indians  paid 
Western  Massa-     yearly  tribute  to  the  Mohawks,  Avho  resided 

chusetts.  .'  ,/  ' 

beyond  the  Hudson  river.  They  were  the 
most  easterly  tribe  of  the  great  Iriquois  family.  Few  per- 
manent Indian  settlements  were  found  in  Massachusetts 
west  of  Connecticut  river.  That  section  of  country,  as 
well  as  what  is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
"of  Vermont,  formed  the  Beaver  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Iriquois.  The  valley,  north  of  the  Connecticut  line  was 
occupied  by  several  tribes  or  remnants  of  tribes,  none  pow- 
erful in  themselves,  and  acting  little  in  unison.  The  Nip- 
mucks  or  Nipnets  of  central  Massachusetts,  seem  to  have 
held  some  sort  of  sway  over  these  river  tribes,  while  they 
in  turn  owed  fealty  to  the  more  powerful  Pequods,  Wampa- 
noags  and  Narragansetts. 

Springfield  was  purchased  of  the  Agawams,  Westfield  of 
the  Waranoaks,  Northampton  and  Hadley  of  the  Nono- 
tucks,  Deerfield  of  the  Pocunitucks,  and  Northfield  of  the 
Squakeags. 
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The  xonotucks.  Tlie  Noiiotiicks  owiiecl  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  from  the  falls  at  South 
Hadley  to  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  The  name  Nonotuck  sig- 
nifies "The  Midst  of  the  River,"' and  local  historians  have 
conjectured  that  its  significance  is  derived  from  the  numer- 
ous peninsulas  and  projecting  points  formed  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  river.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  valley  extending  north  from  Mts.  Holyoke  and  Tom  to 
the  confines  of  Deerfield.  Its  spelling  varied  at  different 
times,  though  Nonotuck  was  always  used  to  designate 
Northampton. ' 

Indian  Deed  of     The  commissiouers  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
Northampton.         arranging  terms  with  the  Indians,  and  in 
September,  they  purchased  Nonotuck.    The 
instrument  conveying  the  land  to  John  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field, is  given  in  full :  — 

•  •  Bee  it  Kno\^^le  b y  these  presents  that  Chiclrwallopp.  Alias  Waw- 
hillowa,  Neessahalant.  Nassicohee.  Riaiits.  Paqiialialant.  Assellaquom- 
pas  and  Awonnsk  the  wife  of  Wiillnther  all  of  Nanotnck,  who  ai"e  the 
cheife  and  prop[er]  o^Tiers  of  all  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Quonetti- 
cot  River  at  Nanotnck  on  the  one  [part]  Doe  gine.  Grant,  bargaine. 
and  sell  \Tito  John  Pynchon  of  Springfeild  on  the  other  pty  to  him  his 
heires  and  Assigns.  All  the  Gronndes  and  Meddowes.  Woodes  and  Pondes 
and  W[aters]  hing  on  the  west  side  of  Qnonetticntt  River,  beginning 
[at]  the  small  River  (beelow  Mmihan)  called  Sanki'ohonk  And  so  vpp  by 
Qnonetticntt  River  (to  the  leetle  meddow  called  Capawonk  namely  to 
the  leetle  brooke  or  Gutter  on  this  side  Capawonk.  which  leetle  brooke 
is  caled  Masqiiamjje  :  And  the  Gromids  hing  Westward  from  Conecticxit 
River  (^^^thin  the  Compass  aforenamed)  for  Nine  Miles  ont  into  the 
woods,  ^'iz.  as  farr  a  Manshconish  is  from  Springfeild.  (for  soe  it  was 
expressed  to  the  Indians)  All  that  tract  of  Gromids  from  Sanki'onk  Riv- 
erett  and  Qnonackqnck  Called  Mimhan,  Pochnack.  Petonwag.  Aspo- 
woimk,  Lnckcommuck,  Assattayyagg.  Naj^yagg.  Nayyvnmkegg.  Mrs- 
qnmp.  and  by  Whatsoever  other  names  the  said  groimdes  are  caltd 
And  All  out  into  the  woodes  from  the  greate  River  for  9  miles  within 
this  Compass.  The  Aforesaid  Indians  and  in  pticnler  W^awhollov  a. 
Nenessahalant.  and  Nassachohe  beeing  the  Sachems  of  Nanotnck  doe 
for  themselnes  and  with  the  Consent  of  the  other  Indians  and  o'^^^lers  of 
the  sd  Gromides.  sell.  gine.  and  Grant  ^^lto  John  P^^lchon  of  Springfeild 
and  to  his  Assigiies  for  and  in  the  Consideration  of  one  hmidred  fathnm 

1  Xawattocke.  16-37  ;  Nowottok  and  Xawottoek.  1646  :  Nauwotak,  1648  ;  Noatucke, 
1654  ;  Xanotuck.  1653  :  Xonotucke.  1653,  1655,  1658  :  Xorwotake.  1657  :  X'orwootuek  and 
Xorwiittuck.  1657  :  Xorthwottock.  1656,  1661  :  Xorwottock,  1659,  1660  :  Norwoottueke, 
1659  :  Xorwotuck,  1661.  John  Pynchon  has  in  his  accounts  Nalwotogg,  Nohvotogg, 
and  Xoi-wotog,  and  in  his  deeds,  Nolwotogg. — Judd's  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  122. 
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of  Wampam  by  Tale  and  for  Tenn  Coates  (besides  some  small  gifts)  in 
band  to  tbe  said  Sachems  and  owners.  All  tbe  land  Aforesaid  as  [by] 
these  presents  bane  bargained  granted  and  sould  to  tbe  [said]  Pyncbon 
all  and  singnler  tbe  said  landes  free  from  all  Cumbrances  of  Indians  pro- 
vided tbe  said  Pjnicbon  shall  plow  vpp  or  cawse  to  bee  plowed  vpp  for 
tbe  said  Indians  Sixteene  Acres  of  land  on  tbe  East'ly  side  of  Qiioneti- 
cntt  River  which  is  to  bee  donn  sometime  next  simimer  1654  And  in  the 
meane  time  \'iz  tbe  pext  spring  1654.  the  Indians  bane  liberty  to  plant 
ther  present  Come  feildes.  but  after  that  time  they  are  wholly  to  leane 
that  West  side  of  the  river.  And  not  to  plant  or  molest  y*^  English  ther. 
'•All  the  said  Premises  tbe  said  Ppichon  and  bis  assignes  shall  haue 
and  enjoy  Absolutely  and  Clearly  forever  [from]  all  in  Cumbrances  from 
any  Indians  or  ther  come  feilds.  In  witnesse  of  these  p'sents  tbe  said 
Indians  haue  subscribed  their  markes  this  Twenty-fowrtb  day  of  Seip- 
tember  1653." 

"These  vnderwritten  are  witnesses  y'  these  are  tbe  m.arkes  of  tbe 
Sachems  within  mentioned.  And  that  they  doe  fully  passe  over  the  land 
within  mentioned  in  the  beehalfe  of  themselues  and  other  owners  to 
John  Pychon  of  Springfeild  and  to  bis  Assignes  forever." 


y 


Mr.  pynchon  as-  Eiglit  veaTs  after  the  coming  of  tlie  first 
sii^ns  the  Prop-  scttlers,  Mr.  Pyiiclioii  made  over  tlie  jDrop- 
Si  ownell"^  *'  erty  described  in  the  above  deed  to  tlie  in- 
',,1  liabitants  of  Northampton,  by  means  of  the 

following  document,  which  was  recorded  by  Eliznr  Holyoke 

''in  the  Publicke  Records  in  page  15"  :  — 

"  Wber  as  tbe  within  mentioned  grant  or  purchase  of  Landes  of  the 
Indians  of  Nanotuck  is  in  the  name  of  John  Ppichon  his  beires  or 
Assignes  without  mentioning  of  any  other  p'^sons.  when  as  it  was  pur- 
chased in  tbe  beehalfe  of  severall  p'sons  who  bad  obtained  a  grant  from 
tbe  Generall  Court  for  A  plantation  ther,  Intending  to  plant  and  settle 
themselues  in  the  said  landes  within  mentioned.     Now  Know  aU  men 
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that  I  the  said  John  Pyiichon  doe  ackiiowledg  myselfe  to  haue  acted 

in  the  premises  only  as  beeing  Intrusted  by  the  said  p'  sons  now  Inhabi- 

tantes  of  Northampton.     And  therefore  doe  hereby  for  my  selfe,  my 

heires    Execntors    or    Administrators    Assigne   and    make   over   the 

within  named  p'mises  and  all  the  land,  or  whatever  is  therin  Con- 

tayned,  vnto  the  present  Inhabitants  of  Northampton  to  them  and  to 

ther  successors  and  heires  for  ever  as  witnesse  my  hand  this  16"'  of 

January,  1662.  John  Pynchon." 

"  This  assignement  was  acknowledged  on  the  said  sixteenth  day  of 

January,  1662. 

Before  vs 

V  Elizur  Holyoke  }  ^         .    . 

„  „  -Commissioners. 

Samuel  Chapin     ) 

Within  tlie  boniids  named  in  the  above  deed  was  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  now  comprising  the  towns  of  North- 
ampton, Southampton,  Easthampton,  WesthamjDton  and  a 
part  of  Hatfield  and  Montgomery.  Beginning  at  the  head 
of  the  Falls  opposite  the  present  town  of  South  Hadley,  the 
line  extended  northward,  following  the  river  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Hatfield,  and  westward  nine  miles  into  the 
woods. 


CHAPTER   II. 

COMMENCING  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

First  Meeting  of  Ten  dajs  had  iiot  passed  after  the  date  of 
the  Proprietors.  ^i^q  purchase,  wheii  a  meeting  of  the  plant- 
ers was  held,  whether  at  Hartford  or  Spring- 
field, is  uncertain.  At  this  meeting  twenty  or  twenty-one 
persons  were  present.  The  name  of  Thomas  Root  appears 
twice,  but  only  one  person  of  that  name  settled  in  North- 
ampton, and  this  duplication  must  be  an  error.'  As  in 
the  deed  already  given,  there  are  omissions,  so  in  this  doc- 
ument there  are  others,  which  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
These  were  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  records  when  copied  from  the  old  book,  by  order  of 
the  town  in  16G0.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  they 
have  in  no  way  improved  since  that  time.  A  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  is  given  below  :  — 

"  October  3'S  1653. 
"  It  is  agreed  by  the  plant"  of  Nonotiick  which  Petition  to  the  Court 
in  the  [Spring]  or  any  that  shall  Joine  wnth  them  that  they  shall  bee 
resident  there  [and]  dwell  themselues  and  ther  families  by  the  next 
Spring  come  [  ]  next  ensueing  the  date  here  of,  or  els  every 

such  p''son  as  shall  be  deficient  in  that  Kinde  shaU  loose  his  mony  paid 
for  the  piTrchase  with  the  Charges  that  they  haue  binn  att  vnlesse  hee 
shall  gine  such  [reason]  to  the  Company  designed  for  that  worke  that 
the  said  Company  [Please  to]  gine  them  more  time. 

Giles  Whiteing  William  Holton  Thomas  Roote 

Edward  Elmer  William  ffelle  Thomas  Bascom 

Thomas  [  ]        William  Miller  Henry  Curtis 

William  Clarke  George  Alexander        John  Bronghton 

Robert  Bartlett  Thomas  Roote  William  Hanimi 

John  Gilbnrd  John  Bayly  DanieU  [Evarts] 

John  Webb  John  King  Thomas  Gridley." 

1  Thomas  Root  was  from  Hartford,  and  he  had  a  son  Thomas,  but  he  was  scarcely 
ten  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  the  second  of  the  name  in  this  list  could  not  have 
been  intended  for  him. 

13 
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Second  Meeting  of     Oil  the  15th  of  November,  another  meeting- 
the  Planters.  of  the  planters  was  held.     The  action  taken 

at  that  time  is  recorded  on  three  separate 
pages  of  the  oldest  book  of  town  records  now  in  existence. 
Each  of  the  following  paragraphs  represents  a  page  of  the 
record  :  — 

(Page  1.)  "November  15,  '53. 

•'It  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  all  such  personnes  as  shall  goe  up  to- 
nalwottoge  the  next  Spring  insuing  the  date  hereof,  there  to  dwell  the 
next  winter  for  the  furdering  and  promotting  the  planting  of  the 
said  place,  it  is  agreed  that  euery  singell  man  shall  receiue  foure  akers  of 
meadoe  besid  the  rest  of  his  Deuision,  and  euery  head  of  a  phamily 
shall  receiue  six  akers  of  meadoe  beside  the  rest  of  there  diuision." 

(Page  3.)  "November  15,  1653. 

"It  is  agreed,  ordered  &  declared  by  the  Company  designed  for  the 
planting  of  nallwottoge  who  pettitioned  to  the  Generall  Corte  in  the 
bay  for  Liberty  to  plant  the  said  place,  which  petition  being  granted, 
it  is  agreed  by  the  said  Company  the  said  place  granted  by  the  corte 
and  piu-chased  of  the  Indians,  shall  be  aloted  to  80  phamilys  according 
to  there  names,  Estates  and  qualifications." 

[Here  follow  two  paragraphs  which  were  crossed  with  a  pen  on  the 
record,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  one-quarter  of  the  plantation 
between  the  twenty  men^  who  signed  the  fii'st  petition  and  to  choose 
five  men  to  make  the  division.  ^J 

"  Thomas  Bird  who  shall  haue  power  to  receuie  in 

Thomas  Bumnum  such  inhabitants  as  the  shall  Judg 

Robbard  Bartlett  fitt  for  the  Caring  one  the  designe 

John  Gilbirt  and  to  accommodate  the  according 

Ed  Elmer  to  the  former  rull  which  is  a  quar- 

ter to  20  phamelys  being  in  Estimation  eight  himdered  Akers." 

(Page  3.)  "November  15,  '53. 

"For  the  planting  of  a  towne  at  Nolwottoge  it  is  agreed  by  the  Com- 
pany to  whom  the  Courte  granted  Liberty  to  plant  the  said  place.  It 
is  agreed  and  Declared  that  euery  persone  or  persons  as  shall  take  up 
any  land  at  Nealwottoge  shall  inhabite  them  seines  and  phamilys  foiu'e 
years  after  there  the  first  sitting  Downe  "r  planting  them sellues  and 
phamilyes  in  the  said  place  before  any  srch  person  or  persons  shall 

1  An  apparent  discrepancy  appears  at  this  po  .  Attached  to  the  first  petition 
are  the  names  of  twenty-four  persons  (see  page  "..  but  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  contain  only  twenty  signatures  (without  the  duplicate  of 
Thomas  Roote),  and  undoubtedly  the  allusio'  ^s  to  the  signers  of  those  proceedings 
and  not  to  the  men  who  signed  the  first  pet'     jn. 

2  The  paragraphs  alluded  to  above  are  appended  :  "  Moreouer  it  is  agreed  that  20' 
men  that  petitioned  to  Corte  shall  haue  one  quarter  of  the  said  lands  to  deuid 
Amounst  them  according  to  there  names,  Estat  &  qualification." 

"  It  is  agreed  by  the  Company  designed  for  Nallwottoge  to  make  choys  of  fiue  men 
for  the  deuiding  of  the  lands,  who  shall  Deuide  one  quarter  of  the  meadoe  to  20 
phamilyes,  according  to  there  names,  Estats  and  qualifications." 
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haiie  power  to  lett  or  sell  ^iiy  sucli  land  withont  the  consent  of  the  to-v\nie, 
and  in  case  that  any  man  shall  depart  away  from  the  said  place  before 
he  hath  dwellt  there  foiire  complett  years  as  afore  specified,  all  such 
lands  shall  fall  into  the  towne's  hands,  vnles  the  person  remotiing  shall 
giue  the  towne  stich  sattisfiing  re  sons  that  the  towne  shall  giue  gi'ant 
Liberty  to  the  persone  or  persons  remoning  to  dispose  of  there  lands. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  in  case  any  man  that  hath  a  proprietty  in  the  said 
place  shall  dye  either  before  he  shall  goe  to  the  said  place  or  hath  dwelt 
there  foiu-e  yeares,  then  the  heires  of  the  Deceased  peartty  or  persone 
shall  hane  Liberty  to  make  the  best  of  any  such  lauds  of  the  deceased 
person  or  persons  paying  the  Charges  and  Desearts  of  the  said  land." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  j)aragraphs  of  the  above  doc- 
ument which  were  erased  or  crossed,  never  went  into  effect. 
The  proposed  division  of  one-quarter  of  the  lands  to  the 
twenty  men'  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  appar- 
ently was  not  carried  out,  as  only  eight  of  the  number 
ever  came  here,  and  only  two  of  the  five  men  appointed  to 
admit  inhabitants  and  divide  the  property,  settled  in  North- 
ampton. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations  the  planters  took  pos- 
session of  the  new  territory.  No  movement  was  made 
towards  a  settlement,  however,  till  the  next  year.  Winter 
was  too  near  at  hand  when  they  were  adopted  to  admit  of 
emigration,  though  some  of  the  proprietors  undoubtedly 
came  to  spy  out  the  land  in  1(353.  The  main  object  of  the 
emigrants  was  to  make  good  their  claim,  and  provide  some 
means  of  shelter  before  the  commencement  of  another  win- 
ter. 

Forty-five  names,  including  those  whose  surnames  are 
blank  because  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  records,  as  well  as 
both  the  Roots,  were  signed  to  the  first  petition  and  to 
the  formal  agreement  concerning  the  plantation.''  At  the 
October  meeting  for  consultation  and  organization,  only 
eight  of  the  signers  tfi  the  petition  seem  to  hai^e  been  jDres- 
ent,  but  thirteen  new.  names,  counting  the  blanks,  were 
appended.  Only  foui^'^'jen  of  the  whole  number — eight  of 
the  petitioners  and  six,(iof  those  who  attended  the  October 
meeting — ever  became  residents  here,  and  some  of  these  men 
did  not  come  till  the  placeir'iiad  been  several  years  settled. 

1  It  should  be  understood  that  the  division  as  stated  above  did  not  mean  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  restricted  to  four  or  five  acres  of  meadow  land,  but  that  none 
should  have  less.  Many  of  them  had  much  more.  The  agreement  seems  also  to  have 
meant  that  to  the  twenty  men  who  paid  the  Indians  for  the  land,  should  be  given 
one-fourth  part  of  the  meadow,  but  that  part  of  it  was  not  consummated. 

2  See  pages  6  and  13. 
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Arrival  of  the  First     Pr()nii)tly  ill  tlio  Spring  of  1654,  tlie  first  set- 
settiers.  tlcrs  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  neAvly 

purchased  phintation.  No  information  con- 
cerning the  route  they  pursued  has  been  obtained.  In  all 
prol)ability  they  followed  the  course  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  traveled  way  to  the  southern  towns.  This  road- 
way, designated  in  some  old  deeds  as  the  "cartway,"  and 
in  others  as  the  "common  cartway  as  we  go  to  Windsor," 
entered  the  town  very  nearly  where  West  Street  is  now 
located.  The  crossing  at  Mill  River  was  at  or  near  the  site 
of  the  present  bridge,  and  the  line  of  travel  very  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  old  highway  to  Easthampton, 
Soutliampton,  and  Westfield. '  Whether  they  brought  their 
household  goods  on  horse  back,  in  ox  carts,  or  left  them  to 
come  byway  of  the  river,  is  unknown.  How  many  composed 
the  first  band  of  settlers,  where  they  selected  their  home  lots, 
and  the  day  of  their  arrival,  have  never  been  recorded. 
That  some  of  them  came  in  Kiol,  is  unquestionable.  Imag- 
ination pictures  the  little  company  on  a  mild  day  early  in 
the  month  of  May,  halting  wearily  upon  Meeting  House 
Hill.  Calm  and  peaceful  stretch  the  wide  expanding  mead- 
ows, already  smiling  under  th  *>  kindly  influence  of  the  genial 
season.  The  two  mountains,  covered  to  their  summits  with 
green,  are  dimly  seen  through  the  intervening  forests,  as  the 
setting  sun  illumes  their  wooded  heights.  On  every  hand 
spreads  the  boundless  forest.  The  eye  sweeps  around  and 
beyond  the  bare  tree  trunks,  noting  an  occasional  open  space, 
fit  location  for  the  log  cabins  that  will  soon  shelter  the  ad- 
venturers who  have  left  kindred  and  friends  so  far  away. 
Dimly  through  the  forest  rises  the  smoke  of  the  Indian 
wigwams,  and  possibly  between  the  trees  are  seen  glimpses 
of  their  dusky  owners,  watching  the  new  comers  with  eager 
interest.  They  have  little  time  to  dwell  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  landscajDe.  They  know  that  the  broad  river  winds 
through  the  fertile  meadows  and  they  can  see  the  little 
stream  that  divides  their  plantation.  Satisfied  that  their 
journey  has  come  to  an  end.  they  unload  their  weary  beasts, 
partake  of  their  evening  meal,  and  provide  temporary  shel- 
ter. That  these  pioneers  should  have  brought  their  fami- 
lies with  them,    on  their   first   coming,   is   problematical. 

1    "  Before  Hadley  was  begun,  the  Northampton  people  had  a  way  to  Windsor  and 
Hartford  through  Waranoke  (afterwards  Westfield)."— Judd's  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  42. 
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Naturally  an  advanced  guard  of  men,  prepared  to  stake 
out  their  claims,  and  build  tlieir  houses,  would  precede  all 
the  rest. 

Selection  of  Home  It  is  Undoubtedly  true  that  the  first  comers 
^°*^-  selected  their  home  lots  wherever  there  was 

an  open  space  of  land  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  house  builder,  and  requiring  the  least  labor  in  jjrep- 
aration.  The  men  of  that  day  were  not  adepts  at  clearing 
away  forests,  though  nearly  all  of  Northampton's  pioneers 
had  already  some  experience  in  founding  new  settlements. 
The  meadows  were  the  principal  attraction,  and  facility  of 
access  to  them  would  of  course  govern  in  the  location  of  a 
permanent  residence. 

The  homesteads  first  occupied  in  this  town  were  situated 
on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  Pleasant  Street.  It  was  first 
named  Bartlett  Street'  in  honor  of  Robert  Bartlett,  one  of 
the  first  meii  to  locate  there.  Quite  a  number  of  settlers 
whose  names  are  not  found  among  those  already  mentioned, 
must  have  accompanied  the  first  body  of  emigrants.  If 
proximity  to  Meeting  House  Hill  is  any  indication  of  f)ri- 
ority  of  settlement,  then  but  few  of  the  earlier  jDromoters 
of  the  enterprise  were  among  the  first  to  arrive. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  by  what  method  the  uplands 
were  distributed  or  how  the  adjustment  of  home  lots  was 
determined.  While  it  might  be  inferred  that,  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  Meeting  House  Hill,  would  become 
the  central  point  in  the  location  of  these  lots,  it  is  evident 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  All  of  the  first  selected  home- 
steads were  situated  east  of  a  north  and  south  line  inter- 
secting that  elevation.  The  uplands  were  undoubtedly 
more  densely  wooded  than  the  section  nearest  the  meadows, 
hence  the  work  of  clearing  them  for  occupancy  was  jDropor- 
tionately  reduced.  Then  the  land  on  the  streets  named  had 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  meadow  soil,  which  were 
lacking  in  other  portions  of  the  town,  and  consequently 
was  more  desirable. 

1  In  Hadley  and  other  towns  the  first  highways  were  decided  upon  before  the  home 
lots  of  the  settlers  were  laid  out.  It  was  not  then  the  custom  to  establish  highways 
over  the  land  of  individuals.— Judd's  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  42. 
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.     ,...     The  eight  settlers  whose  names  were  ap- 

Homesteads  of        -«- ^^-^    ^^t^  _  Tri,]„^m,/1 

some  of  the  Orig-     peiided  to  the  original  petition  were  J^.(l  wai  a 
inai  Promoters.       ^i^^q^.^  William  Miller,  Thomas  Roote,  Wil- 
liam Holton,  William' Janes,  William  Clarke,  Robert  Bart- 
lett  and  John  Webb.    It  is  quite  probable  that  f  onr  of  these 
men  were  among  the  first  to  arrive  :-Bartlett,  Elmer,  Hol- 
ton and  Webb.     The  first  three  named  among  them  settled 
on  the  west  side  of  Pleasant  Street.     Bartlett's  lot  was  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  street,  next  to  the  meadow,  and  was 
nearly  identical  with  the  homestead  of  the  late  Wm    R. 
Clapp      Elmer  and  Holton  had  the  next  two  lots  north  of 
Bartlett.      Root,   Webb,    Miller    and    Janes,  resided  else- 
where.    John  and  Richard  Lyman,   Joseph  Parsons  and 
Alexander  Edwards  were  also  among  the  early  arrivals,  but 
their  names  do  not   appear  upon   either   of    tlie   already 
quoted  documents.     The  two  Lymans  were  the  most  north- 
erly occupants  of  land  on  Pleasant  Street,   though  their 
lots  did  not  quite  come  up  to  Meeting  House   Hill,    as 
there  was  unappropriated  land  enough  above  John  Lyman  s, 
four  years  afterwards,  for  a  home  lot  of  four  acres  for  the 
minister.     Richard  Lyman's  lot  joined  that  of  Holton,  and 
the  five  lots  above  enumerated,  embraced  all  the  land  be- 
tween Pleasant  Street  and  Mill  River,  from  the  parsonage 
lot  to  the  entrance  into  that  river  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Pomeroy  Brook. 

Lots  on  the  East     Ou  the  east  sido  of   Pleasant  Street  were 
side  of  Pleasant     fiye  homc  lots.     Three  of  them  belonged  to 
where  ''"'^  ^^''"     persous  who  signed  the  original  petition. 
John  Webb  had  two  acres,  bounded  north 
on  Main  Street  and  east  on  the  (Pomeroy)  brook ;  next  to 
Webb  bounded  west  on  Pleasant  Street,  and  north  on  Mam, 
was  Alexander  Edwards,  (these  two  lots  afterwards  com- 
prised the  homestead    of    Gov.    Caleb   Strong) ;    south  of 
Webb  and  Edwards  was  William  Janes  ;  next  came  Thomas 
Root,  and  joining  him  on  the  south  was  Thomas  Mason. 
All  these  lots  were  bounded  west  on  Pleasant  Street.    Sam- 
uel Wright   Sr.,   had  a  home  lot  of   four   acres,    extend- 
ing from  King  Street  to  the  brook,  bounded  south  on  Main 
Street,  which  included  the  site  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  contiguous  property.    Joining  Wright  on  the  north  was 
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that  of  William  Miller,  extending  from  King  Street  to  the 
Market  Street)  brook.  This  locates  all  the  eight  settlers 
^o  signed  the  original  petition,  with  the  exception  of  W:l- 
Uam  SL.  He  did  not  appear  till  1660,  and  he  had  one 
ofThe  first  home  lots  taken  west  of  Meeting  Honse  Hill. 

,     ,,    The  six  new  names  signed  to  the  agreement 
n^;^?S»,"'f.    of    October,   1653,   were    those  of    George 
s«tier=.  -Alexander,   John  King,   Thomas  Bascom, 

Henry  Curtis,  John  Broughton  and  William  Hannnm.  It 
^somewhat  uncertain  when  these  men  arrived,  but  they 
^e'toe  within  two  years  after  the  settlemeiitcomm^^^^^^^^ 

Joseph  Parsons  -ne  Probab^^  rra^attetr^rr 

:Sr:nVM  AeVreet  bei^^^ 

by  a"  former  street,    George  Alexander  established  liimselt 

::rM:rLtStreet.    HMotwastheij^t^^^^^^^^^ 

iTbad^t  b^Lfp^^l  Alexander,  and  in 

sons.     North  oJ^ejKler  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

num,  an'\«t^  .'^°i*f/' "^     ,,^  ^ere  in  subsequent  years, 

street,  and  now  "^^P^^'^  ^"^  ^"^^^  ^He  ;a    undoubtedly 
Hotel,  was  taken  by  Joseph  Fitch      "e  ^a 

an  eaidy  ^^^<^^-x^:,:^ji^^^t:^. 

selectmen,  and  it  is  quite  P™oa"  y         Bas- 

Broughton  »a  Bascom  c.n^  aW  the^sa  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^ 

com,  at  any  rate    was  here  i„  1  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^.^^ 

fourth  lot  on  K    S  Jtoe^*;  j^^  ^,  David  Burt.     This  corn- 
s'«:^  1 7^mri::i^:warded-^^^^^^^^ 

exception  noted  above. 
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Size  of  Home  Lots.      To  nearly  all  tlie  first  settlers  home  lots  of 
"  Forlorn "  Lots,      at  least  f our  acres  were  granted,  though  to 

Meadow  Lots.  ,  t         t  .  t  i. 

some  much  more  land  was  given,  in  most 
cases  the  grant  was  all  in  one  lot.  On  the  east  side  of 
King  Street,  from  the  former  residence  of  Eliphalet  Wil- 
liams to  the  homestead  of  the  late  J.  P.  Williston,  the 
home  lots  contained  but  two  acres  each.  In  order  to  sup- 
j)ly  these  deficiencies,  a  section  called  "Forlorn"  was  either 
set  apart  or  used  by  common  consent.  This  "Forlorn" 
land  was  on  the  west  side  of  King  Street  brook,  above 
Park,  and  from  it  two  acres  each  were  given  to  such  of  the 
grantees  on  that  street  as  were  short  of  the  requisite  num- 
ber.' Apparently  it  was  of  limited  extent,  and  was  all  re- 
quired to  equalize  the  home  lots  on  King  Street.  There  is 
no  record  of  "Forlorn"  land  being  given  to  persons  living 
in  other  portions  of  the  town.  In  this  vicinity  was  the 
place  called  "Miller's  Lion's  Den,"'  so  named  in  deeds.  It 
belonged  to  William  Miller,  who  owned  the  lot  bounded 
south  by  Park  Street.  The  first  lot  on  King  Street,  that  of 
Samuel  Wright  Sr.,  contained  four  acres,  but  it  was  first 
granted  in  two  lots  : — one  to  Samuel  Wright  Sr.  and  the 
other  to  his  son  Samuel,  who  relinquished  it  to  his  father, 
and  was  provided  with  a  lot  on  Bridge  Street,  on  a  portion 
of  which  now  stands  the  new  house  of  John"  L.  Draper. 
To  the  owner  of  each  home  lot  were  granted  other  lands, 
meadow,  upland  or  plain  land.  The  meadows  were  gener- 
ally divided  into  small  lots,  no  individual  having  all  his 
meadow  land  in  one  place.  The  number  of  acres  awarded 
to  different  persons  varied.  Some  had  but  eight  or  ten 
acres,  while  others  obtained  from  thirty  to  fifty.  Meadow 
lots  usually  contained  three,  six,  eight,  ten  or  more  acres, 
and  those  having  the  largest  quantity  held  a  number  of  lots, 
sometimes  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

1  The  "Forlorn"  lots  laj^  between  King  Street  and  the  base  of  Round  Hill,  and 
extended  from  "  Lyman's  Lane  "  (Park  Street)  to  "  Hawley  Lane  "  (Spring  Street). 
They  consisted  originally  of  seven  lots  of  two  acres  each,  and  the  land  was  all  given 
to  the  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  King  Street,  to  make  their  home  lots  up  to  the 
standard  size.    "  Miller's  Lion's  Den  "  was  situated  north  of  Hawley  Lane. 

2  It  was  a  question  when  New  England  was  first  settled  whether  there  were  not 
lions  among  its  wild  beasts.  Some  of  the  early  writers  believed  that  they  existed 
here,  and  many  incidents  were  related  concerning  them.  The  catamount  or  panther 
■was  the  lion  of  the  Indians,  and  probably  from  a  den  once  occupied  by  these  animals 
on  Miller's  land,  the  name  originated.  Very  few  of  them  were  seen  in  this  section 
after  the  settlement  commenced. 
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Circuitous  Course  ,  FroiiL  the  boHndary  line  between  Nortliamp- 
of  Connecticut  toii  and  Eastliampton,  at  the  northerly  end 
^'^^'-  of  Mt.   Tom,  to  the   Connecticut  River  at 

the  upper  end  of  Hadley  front  street,  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  four  and  one-half  miles.  To  reach  the 
same  points,  by  following  the  course  of  the  river,  as  it  ran 
at  that  time,  a  little  less  than  eleven  miles  must  have  been 
traversed.  Within  these  curves  of  the  stream  lie  the  rich  al- 
luvial lands  of  Northampton  and  Hadley.  The  most  abrupt 
of  them  is  at  the  southern  line  of  the  Northampton  mead- 
ows. It  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Ox  Bow,"  but  is  now 
generally  called  the  "Old  Bed."  Through  this  bend  the 
river  flowed  for  three  and  one-half  miles,  adding  but  ten  or 
twelve  rods  to  its  course  towards  the  sea.  It  encircled 
about  300  acres  of  land  which  was  then  a  part  of  Hadley, 
called  Hockanum  meadow.  In  1840  the  waters  cut  out  a 
new  channel  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  Hadley 
side,  greatly  straightening  the  course  of  the  river.  After- 
wards that  portion  of  the  meadow  was  set  off  to  North- 
ampton. 

Names  applied  to  The  first  settlers  divided  the  meadows  into 
the  Divisions  of     many  scctions,   giving  to   each  an   appro- 

the  Meadows.  ..  tti-ji  n  n  i  •  ^ 

priate  name.  iLither  the  conformation  or 
the  land,  the  course  of  the  river,  some  local  tradition,  or 
an  Indian  name,  seem  to  have  determined  these  appella- 
tions. As  the  names  appear  in  the  earliest  deeds,  they  must 
have  been  adopted  when  the  land  was  apportioned. 

The  names  of  twelve  separate  divisions  of  the  meadows 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  oldest  book  of  real  estate  records. 
In  the  bend  above  "Shepherd's  Island,"  along  the  river 
bank  is  "Old  Rainbow,"  and  adjoining  it  on  the  west, 
"Young  Rainbow,"  named  without  doubt  from  the  origi- 
nal shape  of  the  land  caused  by  the  curve  in  the  river; 
"Walnut  Trees"  division  was  laid  out  along  the  southern 
half  of  "Young  Rainbow;"  "  Venturer  s  Field "  extended 
from  "Walnut  Trees"  to  Pomeroy  Terrace  ;  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  one  or  more  families  veiitux££l  to  spend  the  win-  ^ 
ter  of  1653,  in  a  cave  in  the  bluff  at  this  point,  hence  the 
name;  above  "Venturer's  Field"  up  to  the  present  bridge 
across  the  river,  extended  the  "Last  Division  ;"  on  the  river 
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bank,  opposite  Shepherd's  Island,  was  "Bark  Wigwam;" 
following  the  Connecticut  to  the  present  month  of  Mill  River, 
was  "Middle  Meadow  ;"  between  "Middle  Meadow"  on  the 
south,  and  "Walnut  Trees"  and  "Venturer's  Field,"  on  the 
north,  were  "First,"  "Second"  and  "Third  Squares,"  the 
latter  forming  the  eastern  boundary  ;  "Manhan  Meadow," 
named  from  Manhan  River,  embraced  the  land  now 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Mill  River,  south  by  Connecticut 
River,  " Old  Bed,"  and  west  by  " Fort  Hill ; "^  "Hog's  Blad- 
der" lay  at  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  "Ox  Bow;" 
another  lot  of  meadow  land,  containing  120  acres,  "more 
or  less,"  lying  north  of  Hulburt's  Pond,  granted  to  John 
Pynchon,  has  since  been  known  as  "Pynchon's  Meadow," 
but  was  not  so  called  at  that  date. 

Rule  for  Dividing  Thcsc  namcs  wcrc  applied  to  the  meadoAvs 
Meadow  Land.  duriug  the  first  years  after  the  settlement 
began,  and  are  many  of  them  still  as  famil- 
iar as  of  old.  The  rule  adopted  for  dividing  meadow  land 
was  fifteen  acres  to  the  head  of  a  family,  three  acres  to  a 
son,  and  twenty  acres  to  £100  of  estate.'  Most  of  the  up- 
lands at  first  granted  (except  home  lots),  are  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  given  in  "lieu"  of  lands  in  the  meadow  ; 
they  were  substituted  when  meadow  land  did  not  hold 
out,  or  when  it  proved  to  be  swampy  or  otherwise  untilla- 
ble.  Others  had  grants  of  upland  because  their  home  lots 
were  smaller  than  the  regulation  size. 

Payments  for  Noue  of  the  first  settlers  paid  anything  for 
Land,  1659, 1660.  their  land  except  for  the  original  purchase 
made  by  Pynchcn,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses attending  that  transaction.  Not  till  some  years  after 
its  settlement  did  the  town  sell  any  real  estate.  A  few  set- 
tlers paid  10s.  for  their  home  lots  in  1659  and  1660.  In  later 
years  the  town  made  several  extensive  sales  of  land,  when 
money  was  needed  for  some  specific  purpose.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  proprietors  were  not  speculating  in  land, 
though  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  exhibit  a 
propensity  that  way,  if  the  records  of  real  estate  convey- 
ances afford  any  evidence. 

1    In  January,  1663,  this  rule  was  unanimously  confirmed. 
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Land  Records.  No  real  estate  grants  or  sales  of  land  were 

recorded  previous  to  1657,  tliougli  Richard 
Lyman  was  chosen  "Recorder  of  Lands,"  two  years  before 
that  date.  The  peculiar  form  of  recording  deeds  at  that 
time,  especially  of  those  who  first  acquired  land  titles  here, 
represents  the  property  as  "taken."  According  to  the  rule 
adopted  Nov.  15,  1653,  no  person  could  acquire  an  absolute 
title  to  a  home  lot  till  it  had  been  occupied  four  years. 
Sixteen  home  lots  are  recorded  as  having  been  "taken"  in 
1657,  all  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the  month  of 
December.  If  these  men  had  lived  upon  their  lots  four 
years,  there  must  have  been  quite  a  settlement  here  in  the 
fall  of  1653,  but  the  records  of  both  the  proprietors'  meet- 
ings held  in  that  year,  name  the  "next  spring"  as  the  time 
for  commencing  the  settlement.  There  is  no  other  indica- 
tion that  any  portion  of  this  territory  had  any  inhabitants 
prior  to  the  year  1654,  and  it  may  be  that  the  condition 
referred  to  was  not  insisted  upon.  But  seven  of  the  settlers 
recorded  as  having  "taken"  land  in  1657,  were  signers  of 
either  of  the  documents  heretofore  mentioned.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  these  sixteen  men  came  here  early  in  the  spring  of 
165|,  according  to  the  Julian  method  of  computing  time, 
then  in  practice,  which  made  the  new  year  begin  March  25. 
If  so,  the  four  years  of  required  occupancy  might  have 
been  credited  to  them,  after  the  device  of  "legal  fiction," 
in  1657. 


CHAPTER    III. 
ORGANIZING  THE  TOWN. 

Preliminaries  of  The  Settlement  commeiiced,  liome  lots  se- 
the  Organization,  lected,  liouses  built  upoii  tliem,  and  the 
community  gathered,  there  remained  the 
development  of  the  mnnicipal  organization.  Certain  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  adjustment  of  land  titles,  at 
that  stage  a  most  important  consideration,  had  been 
adopted  by  men,  the  majority  of  whom  never  settled  here. 
The  people,  though  few  in  number — not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  families  arriving  during  the  first  two  years — 
recognized  the  necessity  of  united  action,  and  at  once 
availed  themselves  of  the  proper  and  legal  method.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  inhabitants  long  remained  without 
authorizing  some  among  them  to  manage  the  "pruden- 
tials "  of  the  town.  There  was  no  question  concerning  the 
best  system  of  administration.  The  colony  laws  designa- 
ted what  powers  were  delegated  to  communities,  and  scarce 
any  of  the  settlers  were  without  experience  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  towns.  Familiar  with  the  principles  of  execu- 
tive government  that  everywhere  prevailed,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  town  meeting  as  the  unit  of  power,  they  entered 
upon  the  work  of  establishing  the  township. 

First  Town  Meet-     A  gathering  of    citizens  was  undoubtedly 
^°s-  held  within   a  few  months  after  the  first 

arrivals.  Unfortunately  there  exists  no 
transcript  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  day  on  which  it  con- 
vened cannot  now  be  named.  Only  by  means  of  the  dates 
of  certain  acts  that  must  have  originated  therein,  can  any 
approximation  towards  the  time  of  its  assembling  be 
reached.     The  first  record  of  the  transactions  of  any  town 
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meeting  is  of  one  that  occurred  in  December,  1655.  But  a 
petition  to  the  General  Court,  presented  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  must  have  been  acted  upon  at  some  previous  assembly  ; 
and  an  agreement  with  certain  citizens,  which  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  previous  April,  had  already  been  recorded. 
The  first  settlers  undoubtedly  came  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1654,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  prelimi- 
nary town  meeting  was  held  in  December  or  January  fol- 
lowing. 

First  Meeting  Auioug  the  first  public  acts  of  the  new  town 
House  Erected.  ^as  the  crectlon  of  a  Meeting  House;  "a 
house  for  the  towne,"  it  is  called.  It  was 
to  be  used  not  exclusively  for  public  worship,  but  for  such 
gatherings  as  the  town  had  need.  During  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  the  meeting  house  was  not  invested  with  the 
religious  sanctity  of  the  present  time.  It  was  used  for  all 
town  purjioses,  secular  as  well  as  religious.'  The  contract 
for  this  building  has  no  date,  but  may  be  found  in  full  upon 
the  town  records,  and  was  probably  awarded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1654  :  — 

"William  Hoton  They  are  to  bnild  a  house  for  the  Towiie 

Richard  Lyman  of   Northampton  of   Sawen  Timber  26 

Joseph  Persons  foot  long  &  18  foot  wide,  9  foot  high 

John  Lyman  from  the  lower  p*  of  y*  cell  to  the  vpper 

Edward  Elmore  part  of  the  raisens. 

"And  to  frame  the  roofe  of  Sawen  Timber  4  paire  of  Rafters  with 

coUer  beams,  7  great  laths  5  inches  broad,  3  inches  wide,  the  Sparrs  6 

inches  one  way  &  5  the  other,  with  the  ptmching  for  the  gable  ends  5 

below  the  coller  beams  one  above.     Two  chimney  peeces  4  braces  for 

the  roofe  nailed  on.     Only  the  Towne  must  find  y^'  nails  &  help  toe 

raise  y''  roofe.      Two    halfe  Somers    &    one    Somer    &    mortice  the 

Somers  for  the  Joyce  and  to  make  a  doore  way.    Two  window  places  the 

pieces  8  inches  thick  below  &  6  above.     This  to  be  done  by  the  midle 

of  Aprill  next  vnder  the  same  forfeit  which  the  Town  agree  for  their 

part  for  which  the  said  partyes  are  to  have  14'  of  the  Towne  &  y« 

foresaid  partyes  must  out  of  this  pay  their  rates  to  the  house  &  the 

rest  of  the  14'  the  Towne  is  to  pay  in  worke  or  come  as  they  shaU  agree 

viDon  hj  the  midle  of  April  next  '55." 

1    Early  in  the  present  century,  town  meetings  as  well  as  sessions  of  the  law  courts 
were  occasionally  held  in  the  meeting  house. 
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impoitauceofthis     Tlic  preceding  is  an  important  document, 
Doeunieut.  inasmucli  as  it  establishes  absolutely  certain 

facts.  It  shows  that  the  five  persons  named 
in  it  must  have  been  here  in  1654 ;  and  that  the  name  of 
the  town  was  decided  upon  during  the  first  eight  months 
after  its  settlement.  From  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  one 
town  meeting  at  least  had  been  held  before  the  new  town- 
ship was  many  months  old.  This  contract  was  placed 
upon  the  record  by  Richard  Lyman,  who  preceded  William 
Janes  in  the  office  of  recorder. 

Log  Houses.  As  this  was  the  first  public  building  erected 

in  the  new  town,  it  must  be  in  some  sense 
better  than  the  log  houses  that  sheltered  the  people. 
"  Sawen  Timber "  was  the  material  specified.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  pioneers  Avere  constructed,  the  best  of  them,  of 
hewn,  most  of  them  of  unhewn  timber,  squared  at  the  ends. 
When  it  is  considered  that  sawn  timber  could  be  ol)tained 
only  by  great  manual  labor'  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
edifice  was  one  of  special  importance. 

Petition  to  the  Other  important  action  which  must  have 
General  Court  to  quickly  followccl  if  it  did  not  precede  the 
Meeting  House  contract,  was  the  adoption 
of  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  already  noted.  The  fact 
that  the  name  Northampton  was  used  in  the  former  docu- 
ment and  not  in  the  petition,  is  an  indication  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  first  in  point  of  time.  ' '  Desirous  to  have  a 
course  of  ordinary  judicature  set  up  among  them,"  the  in- 
habitants solicited  the  authorities  to  establish  a  government 
here.  All  that  remains  concerning  this  matter  is  the  an- 
nexed order  of  the  court,  passed  at  the  May  session,  in  1655  : 

"In  ans''  to  the  peticon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nonotncke.  hiimbly  de- 
siring the  establishment  of  a  gonment  amongst  them,  theire  peticon  is 
graiuited.  and  itt  is  ordered,  that  Willjam  Honlton,  Thomas  Bascome  & 
Edward  Elmer  shaU  &  hereby  are  impowred  as  the  threemen  to  end  all 
smale  causes,  according  to  lawe  here,  they  repayring  to  Springfeild.  to 
M''  Pinchon,  M''  Holiock,  &c,  who  are  authorized  to  give  them  theire 
oathes,  as  also  the  connstables  oath  to  Robert  Bartlett." 

1  Saw  Mills  were  introduced  into  the  colony  in  1631,  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
any  were  in  use  in  Western  Massachusetts.  Timber  was  sawn  by  means  of  the  long 
saw  resembling  the  common  cross  cut  saw  of  to-day  ;  one  man  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  log  and  the  other  in  the  pit  underneath. 
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This  original  form  of  Justice's  Court  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  where  the  claim  did  not  exceed  40s. ,  and  was  estab- 
lished "for  avoyding  of  the  Countryes  charge  by  bringing 
small  causes  to  Court  of  Assistants. "  The  law  applied  only 
in  towns  where  no  magistrate  lived.  A  majority  of  the 
commissioners  had  power  to  act,  and  either  party  if  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  had  the  liberty  of  appeal.  These 
commissioners  were  also  empowered  to  solemnize  marriages, 
and  two  of  them  were  to  be  present  on  every  such  occasion. 
That  clause,  however,  was  repealed  in  a  few  years,  and  that 
authority  given  to  the  magistrates. 

Constable.  First  In  tlius  establishing  tlic  judiciary  the  court 
Incumbents  of  ^Iqq  recoguized  another  important  ofl&ce, 
that  of  constable,  and  in  delegating  to  each 
of  the  above-named  officers  the  powers  authorized  by  law, 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  the  legal  existence  of  the 
town.  In  fact,  the  local  court  would  be  of  no  avail  without 
the  proper  officers  to  execute  its ,  decrees.  The  absence  of 
both  the  original  petition  to  the  court,  and  the  record  of 
the  town  meeting,  sanctioning  it,  leaved  a  doubt  concerning 
the  election  of  Bartlett  to  the  office  of  constable.'  There  is 
no  record  of  any  choice  of  constable  till  1660,  when  Nathan- 
iel Phelps  was  elected.  James  Bridgman  was  chosen 
"  Deputy  Constable  to  continue  so  long  as  Nathaniel  Phelps 
is  constable,"  in  1658.  Phelps  was  probably  first  elected 
constable  in  1656  or  1657,  and  Bridgman  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  by  the  General  Court,  in  May,  1659.  Robert 
Bartlett,  however,  was  the  first  person  who  served  in  that 
capacity  in  Northampton. 

The  Town  Named.     Tliougli  Northampton  dates  its  existence  as 

a  town  from  the  year  1654,  it  had  no  definite 

act   of  incorporation.     The  name   of    the   town  had   very 

1  "  By  the  law  of  England,  the  criterion  of  the  existence  of  a  Parish  or  Township  is 
the  presence  of  a  local  constable.  *  *  We  do  not  suppose  that  this  has  always  been 
a  conscious  standard  for  legislative  action  in  the  recognition  of  towns,  or  for  the 
actual  determination  of  Town  or  Parish  writs,  but  we  claim  that  without  a  consta- 
ble, or  some  power  representing  the  corporate  responsibility  of  the  community  for 
the  preservation  of  the  local  peace,  a  Town  would  be  an  impossibility.  There  have 
been  towns  in  New  England  without  Selectmen,  without  Ministers,  without  a  Church  or 
a  Common  School,  but  there  never  was  a  Town  without  a  Constable.  He  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  an  organized  Parish  or  Township,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  the  Common 
Law.  than  which  there  is  no  greater  authority  in  the  history  of  English  institutions." 
— Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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probal)ly  been  adopted  at  one  of  tlie  first  legal  meetings  of 
its  citizens.  Northampton,  as  is  generally  believed,  was  so 
called  from  an  English  town  of  that  name,  from  which 
some  of  its  settlers  came  ;  the  suggestion  is  also  made  that 
the  name  Avas  ajiplied  because  the  town  was  then  the  most 
northerly  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Both  facts 
may  have  had  an  influence.  The  colonial  authorities  recog- 
nized its  existence  and  established  its  legal  stattis,  when  in 
answer  to  its  first  petition,  a  board  of  "commissioners  to 
end  small  causes  "  was  appointed.  In  the  first  petition  the 
new  name  was  not  used,  for  the  court  appointed  the  com- 
missioners for  the  town  of  "Nonotucke."  The  next  year 
both  names  were  employed,  ' '  Nonotucke  alias  Northamp- 
ton." 

Second   Town      The  uext  Towu  Meeting  of  which  any  ac- 
Meeting.  couut  Can  be  fouud  was  held  December  11, 

1655.  This  was  the  second  gathering  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  town,  and  its  record  contains  the 
first  list  of  town  officers.  Its  proceedings  are  given  in  the 
following  order  :  — 

"The  townsmen  chosen  for  the  town,  Noi'thanipton.  Dec.  11,  1655. 

William  Miller      )  to  joyne  w"'  the  Townsmen 

Richard  Lyman     r  for  makeing  rates. 

Joseph  Fitch  )  "William  Hoton 

Edward  Elmore. 
"It  is  ordered  &  agreed  by  the  Towne  of  Northampton   That  the 
Towmsmen  haiie  power  to  agree  for  a  cow  keeper  or  calf  keeper. 

"That  the  Townsmen  hatie  power  to  make  rates  &  gather  them  for 
prndent  occations  of  the  Towne. 

"It  is  ordered  y*  noe  man  shall  trade  any  Bever  in  the  Towne's 
Liberty  but  such  as  have  Liberty  from  the  Towne. 

"It  is  ordered  y'  all  rates  shalbe  raised  for  this  yeare  according  to 
the  lands  &  estates  that  they  putt  in  for  when  they  receaued  their 
lands." 

This  action  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  agreements 
and  orders  then  adopted,  providing  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  fully  organized  and  established  the 
town  government.  By  general  consent  the  few  settlers 
then  resident  here  placed  themselves  upon  the  common  ba- 
sis provided  by  law  for  the  control  of  all  rural  municipal- 
ities.    In  this  sense  it  was  the  most  memorable  town  meet- 
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ing  ever  convened  in  this  place.  It  fully  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  town  as  a  corporate  body,  and  put  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  working  order. 

Cow  Keeper.  The    Undivided   commons    and  the   woods 

were  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  township, 
and  the  cow  keeper  had  the  care  of  the  stock  pastured 
in  them.  He  was  appointed  by  the  town,  his  wages  be- 
ing collected  from  the  owners  of  the  cows,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement,  but  afterwards  individuals  joined 
together  and  paid  their  own  herders.  In  some  cases  chil- 
dren and  youth  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
were  required  by  law  to  busy  themselves  in  some  useful 
occupation  while  so  engaged.'  No  one  was  allowed  to  be 
idle  in  those  industrious  communities. 

The  custom  of  general  herding  was  characteristic  of  all 
the  early  New  England  settlements.  At  first  came  the 
cowherd,  then  the  dryherd,  afterwards  the  swineherd  and 
the  goatherd,  followed  by  the  shepherd,  all  a  part  of  the 
system  of  herding  that  prevailed  for  a  century  or  more. 
Here  the  method  did  not  vary  essentially  from  that  adopted 
in  other  towns,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  either  hogs  or 
goats  ever  reached  the  dignity  of  a  special  herder.  The 
herd  of  cows  was  usually  gathered  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  not  long  after  sunrise,  and  brought  back  in  time  for 
the  evening  milking.  During  the  night  the  animals,  for 
shelter  or  safety,  remained  in  the  sheds  or  barns,  or  some 
enclosure  on  the  home  lot.  From  this  system  was  devel- 
oped another  institution  of  considerable  value,  the  town 
bull.  Interspersed  throughout  the  town  records  are  many 
entries  relative  to  this  important  animal,  and  he  appears 
among  the  oft  repeated  items  of  expenditure  as  long  as  the 
practice  of  communal  herding  was  continued.     The  num- 

1  By  a  law  passed  in  1642,  selectmen  were  ordered  to  see  thai  "  such  "  (meaning 
children)  "as  are  sett  to  Keep  cattle  be  set  to  some  other  imploym'  w'^  all,  as  spin- 
ning upon  the  rock,  knitting,  weaving  tape."  &c.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  old  world 
for  those  who  were  ordered  to  take  charge  of  herds  while  pasturing  upon  the  com- 
mons to  employ  themselves  meanwhile  in  some  other  useful  labor,  either  spinning, 
weaving  or  knitting.  In  Scotland,  knitting  was  an  accomplishment  more  common 
among  the  boys  than  the  girls.  "  Spinning  upon  a  rock  "  was  simply  using  the  dis- 
taff, sometimes  called  the  "rock  and  distaff."  It  was  probably  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  was  fastened  a  whorl  or  circular  bit  of  stone 
to  act  the  same  part  as  that  of  a  fly  wheel  to  an  engine.  Weaving  tape  was  done  by 
means  of  a  wooden  frame,  held  in  the  lap  or  placed  upon  a  table  ;  a  specimen  of  this 
machine  can  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 
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ber  paid  for  from  tlie  public  purse,  increased  during  a  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  single  unruly  animal  that  wandered 
off  to  Panchus  and  was  impounded  at  Hatfield,  to  ten  or 
more  dispersed  throughout  the  town. 

F,.r  Trade.  To  some  exteut  the  fur  trade  was  a  govern- 

ment monopoly,  restricted  by  general  laws, 
and  the  towns  would  naturally  jealously  guard  all  that  re- 
lated to  that  branch  of  business.  Beaver  skins  were  a  most 
valued  factor  in  the  early  trade  with  the  natives,  and  soon 
became  a  leading  article  of  exchange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  account  books  of  the  first  settlers,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  show  the  extent  and  volume  of  the  trade  in 
furs,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  first  among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered by  the  town,  evinces  the  importance  with  which  it 
was  invested. 

First  Birth  and     The  first  rccordcd  birth  in  Northampton, 
Marriage  in     ^^s  that   of    Ebeuezer   Parsons,  who  was 
born  May  1,  1655.     He  was  the  son  of  Cor- 
net Joseph  Parsons,   and  was   slain  in  the   first   Indian 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Northfield,  Sept.  2,  1075. 

On  the  15"'  of  November  of  the  same  year,  the  first 
marriage  between  residents  of  Northampton  took  place. 
David  Burt  and  Mary  Holton  were  the  parties  to  this 
solemn  contract.  Mary  Holton  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Holton,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  for  years  the  most 
trusted  and  respected  man  in  the  little  community.  The 
home  lot  of  David  Burt  was  the  third  on  the  east  side  of 
King  Street,  and  next  above  that  of  William  Miller.  Here 
he  built  his  log  house,  and  here  the  newly  wedded  couple 
commenced  their  married  life,  coeval  with  the  beginning 
of  the  scarcely  established  plantation  in  which  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode. 

Special  Orders.  An  Order  was  passed  by  the  town  in  Febru- 
ary, 1G5|-,  allowing  William  Branch  of 
Springfield,  to  sell  his  ' '  house  and  housing  and  fences  be- 
longing to  his  house  to  Thomas  Mason,  and  the  said  Thomas 
Mason  is  to  have  the  said  William's  home  lot."  This  is  the 
only  mention  made  of  William  Branch.     He  probably  pre- 
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empted  liis  home  lot  witli  the  other  settlers,  and  built  his 
house  on  it,  but  not  having  obtained  a  title  to  the  land,  the 
town  permitted  him  to  sell  his  improvements  and  gave  the 
lot  to  Mason.  The  home  lot  of  Mason  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Belding's 
Silk  Mill. — It  was  also  "agreed that  Joseph  Person  paying 
20s.  shall  be  freed  from  any  offis  in  the  towne  of  North 
hampton  for  this  yeare." 

Recorder  Ap-     Another  town  meeting  was  held  February 
pointed.  28,  lOof ,  at  which  but  a  single  item  of  busi- 

ness was  recorded.  It  was,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance,  though  there  were  undoubt- 
edly other  men  better  fitted  for  the  position  than  Elmore. 
The  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Feb.  28,  1655.  It  was  voted  and  concloiided  by  tbe  inhabitants  of 
North  hampton  that  edword  elmore  shall  be  recorder  for  the  towne  of 
North  hampton  for  this  yeere  insoweing  proueyd  that  those  which 
have  land  recorded  shall  pay  him  for  his  paynes  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Towne." 

The  chirography  as  well  as  the  orthography  are  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  both  are  hard  to  decipher.  Only  one  or  two 
entries  by  the  same  hand  exist.  There  is  no  other  evidence 
that  Edward  Elmore  ever  acted  in  that  capacity.  If  the 
record  of  the  appointment  is  in  his  hand  writing,  none 
need  regret  that  no  more  of  it  appears.  In  the  following 
December,  Richard  Lyman  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office. 

Petition  to  the     The  petition  of  1655,  for  the  establishment 
General  Court  to     Qf   ^  government  here,   was   followed  the 

confirm    Judicial  -  . ,  i   •  i-         j.n 

Officers  and  toes-  uext  year  by  another,  asking  tor  the  con- 
tabiish  a  Court,  firmation  of  the  same  men  to  end  small 
causes,  but  naming  a  new  man  for  the  office 
of  constable.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
trials  before  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  Boston,  the  peti- 
tioners request  that  a  court  of  higher  grade  than  that  of 
the  commissioners,  should  be  established.  They  suggest 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  the  six  men  chosen  to  end 
small  causes  in  the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Springfield, 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  litigation  of  greater  value 
than   40s.,   and  in  all  jury  trials   other  than   for  capital 
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crimes ;  the  jurors  to  be  chosen  equally  from  the  two  towns. 
That  document  is  given  in  full :  — 

"  To  the  right  worshipfiill  the  Gonvenor  and  the  worshipfiTll  Magis- 
trate assistante  and  the  deputys  of  this  much  hoimered  Coiirte  yoni-  hum- 
ble petioners  wish  increase  of  all  filicity  your  humble  petioners  being 
thankfull  to  this  honnorable  coiu'te  for  the  grant  of  our  petions  the  last 
yeare  conserning  the  Establishing  of  Gouvi-ment  amounst  us,  and  be- 
ing fully  persuaded  of  jour  promptnes  and  cordiallnes  to  seeke  the 
good  and  comforte  of  all  your  subjects,  and  therefore  bouldeness  to  so- 
lisset  this  hoimnerable  courte  that  the  three  men  confermd  bj'  the 
court  the  last  yeare  for  to  ishue  small  cases  to  witt  William  Houlton 
Ed  Elmer  &  Thomas  Bascum  might  be  confermed  again  for  the  next 
yeare  &  Thomas  Rotte  for  a  cunstable  and  that  they  might  have  their 
oath  at  Springfield  as  likwise  our  htunble  request  to  this  hommerable 
court  is  that  they  woiild  be  pleased  to  consider  om-  condission  being  so 
remotte,  it  will  be  difficult  and  chargable  to  com  so  farr  in  all  cases 
siu'mounting  the  value  of  forty  shilling  therefore  om*  humble  request 
is  that  although  we  desier  to  appeall  to  the  coiu-t  of  assistants  in  cappe- 
tall  crimes  and  caiises  of  great  consemment.  yet  in  other  cases  this 
hounnerable  coru-t  would  be  pleased  to  grant  that  they  may  be  tried  by 
the  three  men  att  Springfeild  and  the  three  men  chosen  from  amoiuist 
oiu-  sellves  and  in  cases  that  conserne  a  jui-y  that  it  might  be  equally 
chosen  from  Springfeild  and  from  amormst  our  sellves  so  we  rest  yom* 
humbl  petioners  committing  with  oiu-  prayer  to  the  mighty  coimsellor 
the  prince  of  peace. 

From  Norwottuck  William  Jeanes 

alius  Northamton  William  Hulburt 

Aprill  10,  56.  Thomas  Woodford." 

Answer  to  the  above    Whence    tliese  three    men   obtained  their 
Petition.  autliority    to    petition  the   General   Court 

does  not  appear.  Neither  of  them  had  then 
been  chosen  to  any  town  office,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  inhabitants  had  directed  them  to 
forward  such  a  document.  The  court,  however,  responded 
favorably  to  the  suggestion  for  the  reappointment  of  the 
former  commissioners,  but  in  the  matter  of  constable,  some 
caution  was  observed.  The  request  that  Thomas  Root 
should  hold  that  office  was  ignored.  The  order  was  "y* 
such  counstable  as  shall  be  legally  chosen  there  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sjd  toune  shall  repajre  to  Springfeild.'"  to 
take  the  oath  of  office.  It  became  necessary  therefore,  that 
Root  should  be  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  constable,  rather 
than  nominated  for  it  by  any  citizens,  whatever  their 
standing  in  the  community,  before  he  could  be  legally 
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sworn  into  the  position.  Nothing  appears  subsequently  to 
prove  that  Root  was  ever  chosen  constable,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  Nathaniel  Phelps  was  the  first  constable  elected 
by  the  town  of  Northampton.  A  special  reason  against  the 
re-appointment  of  Bartlett  as  constable  existed,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  election. 

In  regard  to  the  request  concerning  the  court,  no  reply 
was  made  at  this  time,  but  within  two  years  a  tribunal 
founded  upon  this  suggestion  was  provided. 

Robert  Bartiett's  Robert  Bartlett  had  in  the  meantime  fallen 
Misdemeanor.  under  the  ceusure  of  the  law.  At  the  May 
session  in  1656,  the  General  Court  ordered 
Messrs.  Pynchon  and  Holioke  to  hear  and  report  upon  the 
case  of  Bartlett,  who  was  charged  with  having  "commit- 
ted a  misdemeanor."  The  result  of  this  investigation  is 
not  stated,  but  it  could  not  have  seriously  affected  his  posi- 
tion in  the  community.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  townsmen,  was  again  elected  in  1G64,  and  afterwards 
had  much  to  do  with  town  affairs. 

Provision  for  As-     At  the  Same  session  the  General  Court  passed 
sessing  Treas-     the  foUowiug  oi'dcr  defining  the  method  of 

iirer's  Warrants.  .  . ,        -^xt  j  j>    j_i        m  e 

assessing  the  Warrants  or  the  Ireasurer  or 
the  Colony,  ujjon  the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Spring- 
field:- 

"Forasmuch  as  the  toiines  of  Springfeild  and  North  Hampton  are  so 
remote  that  the  trestirer  can  not  send  forth  his  warrants  to  them,  as 
is  provided  by  the  lawe.  Charges  Piiblick,  page  y  9"',  it  is  therefore 
ordered  by  this  com-t  and  the  anthoritje  thereof,  that  the  connstables 
of  the  sjd  tonnes,  from  tjme  to  tjme,  shall  call  together  theire  inhabi- 
tants in  each  tonne,  who  shall  assesse  theire  inhabitants  and  pay  in  the 
same  according  to  lawe,  vnlesse  at  siich  time  or  tjmes  as  the  Tresiu-er 
shall  send  them  warrants,  as  the  former  lawe  provides,  then  to  make 
theire  assessment  accordingly." 

The  duty  of  the  constable  is  here  stated  to  be  to  make 
the  assessment.  Such  a  meaning  may  at  least  be  inferred 
from  the  wording  of  the  order,  though  the  intention  may 
have  been  that  the  constable  and  the  inhabitants  should 
together  levy  the  tax.  Whatever  the  design  of  the  law 
may  have  been,  a  new  duty  seems  to  have  devolved  uj)on 
the  constable,  though  it  was  only  for  a  special  and  tem- 
porary purpose. 
2  - 
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F  r  e  q  u  e  n  t  Town     From  tliis  time  onward  town  meetings  were 
Meetings.  frequently  held.     There  are  records  of  such 

meetings  in  February,  April,  August  and 
December  in  the  year  1G56.  The  business  transacted  related 
principally  to  measures  for  preventing  "hoges"  from  get- 
ting into  the  meadows,  fixing  the  penalty  if  any  were 
found  there,  and  regulating  the  time  when  cattle  should  be 
allowed  to  pasture  in  them.  A  provision  was  adopted  re- 
quiring every  man  to  "set  a  stake  at  the  beginning  of  hi& 
meadow  fence  with  the  too  first  letters  of  his  name  turned 
towards  his  own  fence  by  the  21'^  day  of  April  upon  the  for- 
fitture  of  Is."  It  was  also  agreed  that  "the  gaps  in  the 
meadow  fence  gate  and  bares  shall  be  made  up  against 
hoges,''  by  the  17"'  of  April,  "upon  a  penalty  of  12d.  for 
every  rode  that  is  not  made  up  by  the  said  time."'  In 
August  the  following  important  vote  was  passed.  It  is  re- 
corded by  the  same  hand  that  noted  Elmore's  appointment 
as  clerk :  "It  is  ordered  that  no  inhabitant  of  thi& 
towne  shall  sel  or  chang  or  macke  away  any  of  his  lands  in 
North  hampton  withoute  lefe  from  the  town  until  he  have 
posessed  it  fower  years."  In  1657,  only  four  meetings  were 
recorded,  but  during  the  following  year  no  less  than  nine 
were  held. 

Land  Titles.  The     former    rule    regarding    land    titles, 

agreed  upon  before  the  settlement  began, 
was  by  this  vote  adopted  by  the  town.  No  man  was  to 
own  his  land  in  fee  simple  till  he  had  occupied  it  four 
years.  All  grants  of  home  lots  subsequently  made,  contain 
this  condition.  The  provision  was  a  wise  one.  It  discour- 
aged speculation,  tended  to  make  the  settlement  permanent, 
and  encouraged  good  citizenship.  The  early  settlers  came 
here  to  live,  every  energy  must  be  put  forth  to  exist,  and 
only  through  persistent,  continued  effort  could  the  commu- 
nity be  established. 

T  o  w  u  o  ffl  c  e  r  s     At  the  meeting  held  in  December,  a  com- 
again  Chosen.         pietg  list  of  towu  officers  was  choseu.  but 
the  page  is  so  much  defaced  and  torn  that 
it  is  impossible  to  name  with  certainty  the  selectme 
though  the  list  subsequently  found  upon  a  later  recr^ 
contains  the  names  of  Joseph  Parsons,  Sam.  Wright  ^ 
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and  Isaac  Sheldon.  Ricliard  Limon  (Lyman)  and  David 
Bnrt  were  chosen  measurers  of  land,  "and  for  their  labor 
they  are  to  have  twelve  pence  for  a  home  lot  so  measured 
by  them  and  x)enny  an  achor  for  other  divisions."  At  the 
same  time  Richard  Limon  was  chosen  "recorder  of  lands." 

Delegates  to  the  At  a  meeting  held  February  13,  IGSf,  and 
General  Court  rccorded  after  the  December  meeting  already 
referred  to,  "  It  was  then  voted  that  for  the 
yeare  ensuing,  Samuel  Wright  Senior,  Joseph  Fitch  and 
William  Jeanes  should  bee  committees  and  to  be  presented 
to  the  Gennerall  Courte  or  Courte  of  Election  in  May 
next."  The  meaning  of  this  vote  is  not  clear.  If  these 
men  were  chosen  deputies  they  never  acted  in  that  capaci- 
ty, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Northampton  at  that  time 
was  entitled  to  representation.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  petition  or  other  question  that  was  referred  to  the  Leg- 
islature, which  would  be  likely  to  require  their  j^resence 
before  that  body.  What  their  duty  was  and  why  they 
were  elected  is  a  mystery, 

other  Records  of  Other  fragmentary  and  meagre  memoranda 
the  year  1656.  of  meetings  held  during  this  year  remain, 
but  nothing  of  historical  value  can  be  gath- 
ered from  them.  In  the  first  volume  of  town  annals, 
transcribed  in  IGGl,  the  earliest  town  meeting  noticed  is 
that  of  June,  1657,  and  the  archives  have  been  continued 
without  interruption  till  the  present  day.  It  is  probable 
that  a  regular  book  of  records  had  not  previously  been 
opened,  but  that  many  of  the  minutes  of  town  business 
noted  by  the  clerk  upon  his  blotter,  were  never  transferred, 
and  consequently  much  that  is  of  importance  to  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  the  town,  has  been  lost.  Most  of  the 
transactions  already  referred  to  or  quoted,  were  found  upon 
an  ancient  book  of  proprietors'  records,  Avhich  contains 
also  all  the  original  deeds. 

Arrival  o f  New      While  the  first  comci's  were  perfecting  the 

Settlers.  towu  Organization  and  making  preparations 

for  establishing  the  worship  of  God,  other 

^^^  tiers  were  arriving.     Young  men  of  sterling  character, 

por.,y  of  them  skilful  mechanics,  middle-aged  men  of  sub- 
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stance,  and  occasionally  citizens  of  riper  years,  were  taking 
lip  home  lots.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  date  of  each 
accession.  No  deeds  were  recorded  previous  to  1657,  and 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  date  of  record  and  not  of  posses- 
sion. The  first  occupied  home  lots  were  laid  off  on  what 
are  now  known  as  Pleasant,  King,  Hawley  and  Market 
Streets.  The  names  of  the  owners  on  Pleasant  Street  have 
heretofore  been  given.  Those  of  other  streets,  necessarily 
involving  more  or  less  repetition,  follow. 

Home  Lots  on  Three  of  the  first  residents  on  Hawley 
Hawley  Street.  Street  liave  been  already  named.  All  the 
first  grants  were  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street.  Next  beyond  Thomas  Bascom  came  Robert  Lyman, 
then  James  Bridgman,  and  last  on  the  street  was  the  lot  of 
George  Langton,  j)art  of  which  he  gave  to  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Hanchet. 

other  Lots  on  Mar-  North  of  Heury  Curtis,  whose  lot  on  Mar- 
ket street.  ]^q\^  Street  has  been  designated,  was  a  high- 
way, connecting  Market  and  Bridge  Streets, 
joining  the  latter  street  at  the  northerly  line  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Above  this  highway,  on  Market  Street,  was  the  lot  of 
Christopher  Smith,  and  in  the  following  order  came  the 
lots  of  Arthur  Williams,  Henry  Cunliffe  and  Joshua 
Carter. 

Home  Lots  on      Ou  King  Street  the  lots  were  divided  into 
King  street.  parcels  of  two  acres  each,  situated  on  both 

sides  of  the  street.  Samuel  Wright  Sr., 
had  the  first  lot  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Main  Streets, 
containing  four  acres.  William  Miller,  David  Burt,  John 
King,  Walter  Lee,  Thomas  Woodford,  Isaac  Sheldon,  Sam- 
uel Allen,  and  Joseph  Root,  had  two  acres  each  on  the 
east  side  of  King  Street,  extending  from  the  highway  to  the 
brook  on  Market  Street.  Every  settler  being  entitled  to  a 
home  lot  of  four  acres,  an  additional  two  acres  was  granted 
to  each  of  these  men.  The  additions  were  located  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  west  of  the  brook,  commencing  at 
Park  Street.  William  Miller  had  the  first  lot,  and  the 
others  were  laid  off  contiguously  in  the  order  named  above, 
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Samuel  Allen's  being  the  farthest  north,  Josex^h  Root  had 
no  land  except  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  coming-  two 
years  after  the  others,  and  John  Allen  was  granted  four 
acres,  above  Root,  in  1671.  The  land  between  the  King 
Street  brook  and  the  highway  was  held  as  ''commons,"  and 
was  not  disi^osed  of  for  several  years. 

Home  Lots  on  The  lots  upou  the  Mghways  just  named 
Meeting  House  having  been  occupied,  settlers  began  to  clus- 
ter around  Meeting  House  Hill.  William 
Hulliert  is  first  mentioned  as  having  a  home  lot  in  that 
vicinity.  He  had  four  acres  with  a  boundary  near  the 
present  line  of  Gothic  Street.  South  of  him  were  John 
Ingersoll  and  Thomas  Salmon.  Above  William  Hulbert, 
where  the  Parochial  School  now  is,  was  the  homestead 
granted  to  Nathaniel  Phelps.  His  son,  Nathaniel  Phelps 
Jr. ,  had  a  grant  west  of  his  father,  and  together  they  owned 
a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Park  Street,  from  King  Street 
brook  to  Prospect  Street.  A  highway  very  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  Gothic  Street,  gave  access  to  the  brickyard,  loca- 
ted on  the  brook,  and  Hulbert  an  outlet. 

John  Pynchon-s     All  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street, 
Home  Lot.  including    that    now    occupied    by    "Shop 

Row,"  comprising  in  all  five  and  one-half 
acres,  was  recorded  as  having  been  granted  in  1657,  to  John 
Pynchon.  The  record  in  this  case  is  more  than  usually 
minute,  giving  distances  as  well  as  the  points  of  compass. 
Within  two  years  this  lot  was  given  to  the  minister,  and  a 
house  built  upon  it  for  him.  Mr.  Pynchon  either  did  not 
accept  the  property  or  else  he  relinquished  it  when  a  lot 
was  wanted  for  the  pastor.  I'here  is  nothing  on  the  registry 
indicating  that  it  ever  passed  out  of  his  possession.  These 
records,  however,  were  copied  into  another  book  in  a  few 
years,  and  this  one  was  not  transcribed.  The  stated  boun- 
daries of  this  lot  show  that  Thomas  Salmon  had  another 
on  the  west,  but  Salmon  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  probably  never  owned  one  there.  Mr.  Pynchon 
had  also  a  grant  of  120  acres  in  the  meadow,  at  the  same 
time.  Possibly  he  exchanged  the  home  lot  for  the 
meadow  land.  The  latter  grant,  which  is  still  known  as 
Pynchon's  Meadow,  he  sold  in  a  few  years. 
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William  Clarke  and  Previoiis  to  1659,  110  oiie  liad  ventured  west 
Henry  Wood-  of  Meeting  Honse  Hill.  During  that  year 
ward's  Lots.  ^^.^^^^^   William  Clarke  and  Henry  Wood- 

ward joined  the  settlement.  Although  William  Clarke  was 
present  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  planters,  in  1653,  as 
his  signature  attests,  he  did  not  remove  to  the  new 
town  till  six  years  afterwards.  The  two  grants  to  Clarke 
and  Woodward  were  the  largest  home  lots  that  had  then 
been  awarded.  Each  contained  twelve  acres,  and  extended 
from  the  highway  on  the  east  to  Mill  River  on  the  west. 
These  lots  joined  each  other  at  or  near  the  present  location 
of  the  main  building  of  Smith  College.  Lieut.  Clarke  had 
the  most  northerly  of  the  two  lots,  and  still  north  of  him 
was  Edward  Baker. 

Home  Lots  on  Oil  the  opposite  side  of  Elm  Street,  the 
Elm  street.  most    Southerly    lot    was    that     of    Ralph 

Hutchinson,  granted  about  this  time.  South 
of  Hutchinson  was  an  acre  and  a  half — a  portion  of  it  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  Catholic  Church — that  remained  in 
possession  of  the  town  till  1667,  when  it  was  given  to  Me- 
dad  Pomeroy.  In  the  meantime  Hutchinson  had  sold  to 
Increase  Turner  and  Turner  had  "alienated"  it  to  Jede- 
diali  Strong.  North  of  Hutchinson  was  a  lot  of  two  acres, 
granted  to  Nathaniel,  son  of  Lieut.  William  Clarke,  and 
still  north  of  Clarke  was  a  home  lot  granted  to  Jedediah 
Strong,  containing  four  acres.  Strong  sold  it  in  a  few 
years,  and  it  soon  after  came  into  the  possession  of  William 
Clarke,  who  transferred  it  in  1698,  to  Jonathan  Hunt.  The 
last  named  lot  bordered  on  what  is  ^ow  Prospect  Street. 
Beyond,  and  bounded  easterly  on  Prospect  Street,  was  the 
original  lot  granted  to  Jonathan  Hunt.  Then  came  Joseph 
Baker,  and  he  was  joined  on  the  west  by  John  Taylor. 
These  lots  were  all  granted  from  1659  to  1661,  and  carried 
the  line  of  settlers  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  Elm 
Street,  as  far  west  as  the  present  RoLind  Hill  Road. 

Home  Lots  on  Oil  the  soutli  side  of  Main  Street,  commenc- 
Main  and  West     i^^g  r^^  the  head  of  South  Street,  was  a  home 

streets.  t    1        i   •    i 

lot  which  was  m  the  i^ossession  of  John 
Webb  in  1660,  though  there  is  no  record  of  its  grant  to 
him,  nor  of  purchase  by  Webb.     He  sold  it  in  that  year  to 
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Elder  John  Strong.  Then  came  the  "Mill  Lot,'*  on  which 
was  built  the  first  grist  mill ;  adjoining  this  on  the  west 
was  the  home  lot  of  Lieut.  David  Wilton,  and  next  beyond, 
and  identical  with  the  Forbes  Library  lot,  was  that  of 
Capt.  Aaron  Cook.  At  the  corner  of  West  and  Green 
Streets,  Alexander  Edwards  had  a  home  lot,  part  of  which 
was  granted  by  the  town  "in  lieu  of  land  he  was  to  have 
had  in  the  meadow,"  and  part  of  which  he  purchased  of 
other  jjersons.  He  removed  to  this  location  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets  in  1660. 

Home  Lots  south  About  the  time  that  lots  were  occupied  on 
of  Mill  River.  Elm  Street,  settlers  ventured  across  Mill 
River.  A  swamp  then  extended  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  now  are  Maple  and  Fruit  Streets. 
This  swamp  was  granted  to  Joseph  Parsons,  William  Mil- 
ler and  David  Burt.  Parsons  had  eight  acres,  including 
two  acres  of  upland,  his  being  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three  lots,  and  the  others  three  acres  each.  The  first  home 
lot  on  the  upland  was  given  to  George  Sumner ;  he  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Parsons,  Miller  and  Burt.  On 
the  South  was  Enos  Kingsley.  These  two  lots  extending 
eastward  to  Mill  River  (as  it  then  ran),  included  the  pres- 
ent homesteads  of  H.  L.  Williams  and  E.  H.  R.  Lyman. 
South  of  Kingsley  was  William  Smead,  and  still  south  of 
him  was  Ralph  Hutchinson.  Each  of  these  lots  contained 
eight  acres.  On  the  west  side  of  South  Street,  next  to  the 
river,  were  two  acres  granted  to  Elder  John  Strong.  Enos 
Kingsley  owned  the  adjoining  lot  which  he  bought  of  John 
Webb,  in  1660.  This  lot  occupied  the  site  of  the  property 
recently  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  George  Kingsley, 
which  remained  in  the  family  more  than  200  years.  It 
originally  included  the  site  of  Lamb's  Wire  Mills.  Next 
south  of  this  lot  was  the  homestead  of  John  Searl,  and 
south  of  him  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Clark.  These  lots 
were  granted  in  1659  and  1660,  and  some  of  them  were  the 
lots  for  which  the  town  required  the  settlers  to  pay  10s. 
apiece. 

This  completes  the  general  list  of  grants  to  the  original 
settlers,  as  described  in  the  first  book  of  deeds,  though  in 
none  of  them  were  any  names  of  streets  designated.    When 
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these  names  were  first  applied  is  unknown,  though  it  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that  several  of  them  had 
different  appellations  from  those  which  they  now  bear.  No 
evidence  appears  that  any  of  them  were  adopted  by  vote  of 
the  town  for  a  hundred  years  after  these  lots  were  granted. 

Method  of  Proced-     It  was  uot  SO  much  the  survival  of  old  Eng- 
ure  in  the  New     lig]^  customs  as  it  was  the  practical  demands 
England  Settle-     ^^  ^^^^^^^  -^.^^^  ^^^^^  decided  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in    the    municipal    system   of    New 
England.     The  practice   of    the   first    dwellers  in   North- 
ampton may  have  been  based  upon  precedent,  but  they 
worked  out  the  executive  problem  for  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  surroundings.     Theirs  was  a  government 
by  the  majority,  not  the  rulership  of  a  few.     The  commu- 
nity acting  in  concert,  decided  what  was  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  plantation.     While  many  of  the  measures 
adopted  or  propositions  discussed  now  seem  trivial  or  in- 
quisitorial, they  were  nevertheless  essential  to  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs. 

Great  care  ob-     The  couipany  Organized  for  the  settlement 
served  in  Admit-     of    Nouotuck,   before    a  pioneer  appeared 

ting  Settlers.  ,,  ,  ■     ,      ^  -j^i  j? 

upon  the  ground,  appointed  a  committee  or 
five  persons  who  were  empowered  to  "receive  in  such  in- 
habitants as  they  shall  judg  fitt."  The  same  careful  super- 
vision over  the  right  of  entry  into  the  community  was  ad- 
hered to  while  the  town  was  in  process  of  organization.  In 
later  years  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  phase,  and  ob- 
noxious persons  were  ''warned  out  of  town."  No  one  was 
allowed  to  join  the  plantation  until  permission  had  been 
granted,  and  in  1057,  at  almost  every  town  meeting,  inhab- 
itants were  admitted  by  special  vote.  With  this  absolute 
control  of  the  right  to  inhabit  was  closelj^  connected  that  of 
land  ownership.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
vote  denying  the  right  of  sale  without  permission  from  the 
town  till  after  four  years  of  occupation.  This  rule  M^as 
continued  as  long  as  land  was  granted  to  new  comers  with- 
out remuneration.  Another  requirement  Avas  that  the 
grantee  should  build  upon  and  thus  improve  the  property. 
In  a  number  of  cases  persons,  who  through  neglect  of  this 
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regiilatiou.  had  forfeited  their  home  lots,  were  allowed 
further  time  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions,  and  in  several 
instances  the  land  reverted  to  the  town. 

Fencing  the  Com-     Of  prime  importance  to  the  best  interests  of 
mon  Field.  h^q  j^g^  Community  was  the  enclosure  of 

the  common  field.  When  the  uplands  were 
opened  to  general  pasturage,  some  protection  must  be 
afforded  to  the  growing  crops  in  the  meadows,  and  where 
the  holdings  were  small  it  was  impossible  that  every  owner, 
especially  in  the  meadows,  should  fence  each  separate  lot 
and  maintain  it  against  the  annual  floods.  The  laws  of  the 
colony  established  the  practice  in  such  cases,  and  not  many 
months  elapsed  after  the  first  settlers  arrived  before  the 
meadows  were  substantially  fenced.  Whether  this  Avas 
done  by  agreement  among  individuals  or  by  order  of  the 
town  does  not  appear.  No  account  of  any  such  transaction 
has  been  found,  though  in  after  years  minute  details  con- 
cerning the  reconstruction  of  the  meadow  fence  were 
always  entered  upon  the  records.  Everybody  in  town  at 
that  time  owned  meadow  land,  and  the  proprietors  without 
doubt,  then  as  in  after  years,  assessed  the  length  of  fence 
in  proiwrtion  to  ownership.  The  meadows,  though  divided 
into  small  parcels,  were  in  many  respects  considered  as 
common  lands.  While  each  citizen  had  the  right  of  pro- 
prietorship in  certain  tracts,  the  community  held  the  right 
of  general  control  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Lest  the 
greed  of  the  few  should  incommode  the  many,  the  town 
made  rules  for  the  regulation  of  all,  and  in  1G5G,  as  previous- 
ly cited,  prescribed  the  dates  when  the  meadows  should  be 
cleared  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  ordered  that  certain  repairs 
should  be  made  in  the  fences.  The  first  systematic  action 
of  the  town  in  reference  to  fencing  the  meadows  was  taken 
six  years  afterwards,  and  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  se- 
quence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WITCHCRAFT  SLANDER  TRIAL. 

A  Witchcraft  Sen-     An  excitemeiit  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
sation.  tensitj  prevailed  in  1656.     It  pervaded  the 

entire  community,  everyone  apparently  tak- 
ing sides  ;  some  in  proportion  to  their  superstitious  beliefs, 
others  because  they  were  envious  or  jealous  of  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  for  many  a  year  the  town  suffered  from  the  bit- 
ter feelings  fomented  by  that  contention.  The  antagonisms 
engendered  thereby,  entered  into  the  every  day  transac- 
tions of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  influence 
in  shaping  the  controversies  over  town  officers  that  found 
their  way  into  the  courts  within  a  year.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  belief  in  witchcraft  had  any  foothold  in  North- 
ampton, came  from  a  trial  for  slander,  in  which  some 
of  the  first  families  in  the  place  were  engaged,  before  the 
town  had  been  two  years  settled. 

The  Trouble  prob-     Undoubtedly  the   seeds   of    the   dissension 
ably  Originated     were  sowu  before  the  parties  removed  to 

in  Springfield.  -i-^     , -■       ,  t  •        .        i       .         ,t 

JNorthampton.  Both  the  principals  m  the 
affair  lived  in  Springfield  during  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  witchcraft  craze  in  that  town,  five  years  previous. 
All  the  circumstances  of  that  memorable  time  were  still 
vivid  in  their  minds,  and  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion was  needed  to  find  a  counterpart  of  those  uncanny 
proceedings  in  the  life  of  any  one,  when  jealousy  or  hatred 
pointed  out  the  way.  All  the  individuals  concerned  in  this 
affair  resided  in  the  same  neighborhood,  witliiii  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  each  other,  nearly  all  of  them  on  Market  and 
Hawley  Streets. 
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Joseph  Parsons  vs.  In  l^oO.  Josepli  Parsoiis  cliarged  Sarali, 
Sarah  Bridgmau.  ^jf e  of  James  Briclgman.  with  slander.  He 
accused  lier  of  calling  liis  wife  a  witch. 
The  jDreliminary  examinations  in  the  case  were  in  part 
taken  before  the  comniissiojjers  for  ending  small  causes  in 
Northampton,  and  in  part  before  the  commissioners  or 
magistrates  at  Springfield.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  heard  mainly  by  the  Northampton 
commissioners,  and  that  in  behalf  of  the  defendants  by 
those  of  Springfield.  All  the  testimony  is  on  file  in  the 
Boston  court  records.'  William  Holton.  Thomas  Bascom 
and  Edward  Elmer,  were  the  Northampton  commissioners, 
and  John  Pynchon  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  the  judicial 
authorities  at  Springfield. 

The  Slander  found-  Neighborhood  gossip  was  the  foundation  of 
ed  on  unsubstan-  ^lie  story.  It  all  Originated  with  Sarah 
epor .  Bridgman,  who  sent  the  rumors  flying. 
*' Goody"  Branch  (undoubtedly  the  wife  of  William 
Branch,  who  sold  out  to  Thomas  Mason),  who  lived  in  Spring- 
field, came  to  Northampton,  as  may  be  conjectured,  to  visit 
''Goody"  Bridgman,  and  there  was  probably  a  gathering 
of  friends  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Very  naturally  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  witch- 
craft. It  soon  drifted  to  personalities.  The  insinuation 
that  Mrs.  Joseph  Parsons  was  suspected  '"of  being  a 
which  "  was  amplified  and  enlarged  upon,  and  finally  the 
majority  decided  that  it  was  something  more  than  mere 
surmise.  Mrs.  Robert  Bartlett  ventured  to  disagree  with 
the  rest  of  the  gossips,  whereupon  "Goody"  Bridgman  be- 
came "distasted"  (disgusted)  and  had  "hard  thoughts"  of 
her,  ' '  because  she  was  intimate  with  the  said  Mary  Par- 
sons." Mrs.  Bridgman  repeated  her  story  with  embellish- 
ments, to  Hannah  Langton,  another  neighbor,  relating  the 
incident  about  her  little  boy,  who,  "when  his  knee  was 
sore  cried  out  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  and  said  that 
she  did  hurt  him  and  she  would  pull  off  his  knee,"  and  she 
also  declared  that  others  were  "jealous"  that  Mrs.  Parsons 
was  "not  right."     At  first  Hannah  was  inclined  to  believe 

1    To  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker  of  Cambridge,  is  due  the  entire  credit  of  discovering  and 
transcribing  the  testimony  upon  which  the  above  account  is  based. 
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these  stories,  but  was  afterwards  "sorry  she  shoiihl  have 
had  hard  thoughts  of  her  upon  noe  better  grounds." 

Mrs.  Bliss  Invest!-  Margaret  Bliss,  mother  of  Mary  Parsons, 
gates  the  Ru -  hearing  these  stories,  lost  no  time  in  inter- 
viewing the  author  of  them.  Goodwife 
Bridgman  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  told  her  to  her 
face  "that  she  did  heare"  that  her  daughter  "was  sus- 
pected to  be  a  which. "  Mrs.  Bridgman  also  said  to  Mrs. 
Bliss  that  she  had  been  told  that  "some  discontent"  had 
arisen  between  "the  blind  man  at  Springfield  and  her 
daughter  and  that  she  had  done  him  hurtte  and  that  there 
was  some  words  between  the  blind  man  and  her  daughter, 
and  then  the  child  of  the  blind  man  had  fitts." 

Cornet  Parsons      Exaspcrated    by   thesc    and    similar   state- 
brings  Suit  for     rueuts,  Josepli  Parsous  invoked  the  aid  of 

Slander.  ^  ,ii-  , 

the  law  to  remove  the  disreputable  imputa- 
tion upon  the  character  of  his  wife.  That  upon  such  idle 
talk  rested  the  foundation  of  the  slander  case,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Sarah  Bridgman,  be- 
fore the  Magistrates'  Court  at  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of 
October,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  statements  already 
quoted  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Northampton 
commissioners. 

Voluminous  Testi-  Duriug  the  moiitli  of  August,  1656,  volumi- 
mony  for  the  De-  nous  testimony  was  presented  in  the  case 
before  the  commissioners  at  Springfield. 
The  evidence  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  Mrs.  Bridgman, 
shows  how  the  most  common  events  resulting  from  natural 
causes,  may  be  misconstrued  and  made  to  serve  the  most, 
malicious  purpose,  under  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Some  of  it  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  jealousy  and 
spite,  and  the  whole  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  dealings  with  the  devil.  These  statements  are  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  they  present  the  opinions  concerning 
familiar  spirits  then  prevailing,  but  also  because  of  the  re- 
lations they  bear  to  the  after  trial  of  Mrs.  Parsons  for  the= 
jjractice  of  witchcraft. 
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Testimony  of  Mrs.  The  wifc  of  William  Hannum.  who  lived 
William  Han-  qh  Market  street,  a  short  distance  above 
Mrs.  Parsons,  testified  that  she  had  "been 
warned  by  some  of  Windsor  and  some  of  Norwottuck 
(Northampton)  to  beware  how  I  had  to  doe  with  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Parsons."  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
Mrs,  Hamuim  had  considerable  "to  do"  with  Mary  Par- 
sons. She  spun  yarn  for  her  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Parsons 
asked  her  to  let  one  of  her  daughters  "goe  there  to  dwel." 
But  Mrs.  Hannum,  considering  "what  rumors  went  about 
her,"  refused.  "But  she,  having  allured  my  daughter,"  as 
the  evidence  reads,  inspired  the  girl  with  a  great  desire  to 
live  with  her.  The  mother,  however,  was  decided,  and  de- 
clared that  her  daughter  "should  not  goe thither  to  dwel  if 
she  might  have  £10  a  yeere."  In  other  words,  she  wouldn't 
be  hired  to  consent.  Then  Mrs.  Parsons  found  fault  about 
the  yarn,  and  charged  that  it  "wanted  of  the  tale  in  the 
threads  in  the  knotts."  Upon  examination  Mrs.  Hannum 
found  that  it  ' '  did  want  almost  in  every  knot  of  the  yarn. 
Some  tymes  there  would  be  but  18  threads  in  a  knot  for  40 
or  2S  for  40  &  whch  notwithstandinge  when  I  spun  it  I 
did  my  best  indeavor  to  give  true  account,  and  it  was  not 
found  fault  with  till  this  tyme  and  soe  I  spun  some  more 
for  her  to  recompence  this  defect,"  Afterwards  more  yarn 
was  spun  and  that  was  short,  though  Mrs,  Hannum  de- 
clared that  she  had  spun  for  others,  "and  could  have  my 
yarn  hold  out,"  After  this  the  witness  spun  some  "  Ockuni 
yarn"  for  Mrs.  Parsons.  To  make  things  sure  this  time 
she  sent  for  the  weights  belonging  to  the  latter  lady,  and 
weighed  the  "Ockum"  before  witnesses,  but  Mrs.  Parsons 
"sent  me  word  it  wanted  weight."  Then  her  daughter, 
"though  formerly  healthy,  yet  this  summer  hath  been 
sickly  and  unhelpfull  to  mee  wch  though  I  know  it  may  be 
by  God's  own  immediate  hand,  yet  it  causes  some  jeal- 
ousyes  in  me  agt  the  said  Mary,  because  it  fell  out  within 
three  or  four  days  after  I  had  given  her  a  full  denyal  of  my 
daughter's  service."  Here  is  the  covert  insinuation  of  un- 
canny dealings  by  Mrs.  Parsons.  The  daughter,  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  living  with  one  of  the  richest  families  in 
town,  was  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of  her  mother,  an^l 
moped  and  sulked  and  wouldn't  help  about  the  house  work. 
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William  Hannum     This  evideiice  was  bravely  sn])plemented  by 
not  only  Corrob-     that  of  William  Haniium,  husband  of  the 

orates    his   wife,  .  . ,  t   £    ±i  £  u-i  i  x 

but  has  Griev-  previous  witiiess,  and  tatlier  o±  the  naughty 
ances  of  his  own.  Hannum  girl.  He  was  apparently  a  firm 
believer  in  witchcraft,  and  made  definite 
charges  against  the  accused.  When  the  falling  out  about 
the  yarn  occurred,  he  said  that  ' '  some  discontented  words 
passed  on  both  sides."  At  the  time  of  this  unpleasantness, 
which  "was  in  an  evening  in  March,"  all  his  cattle  were 
well  for  aught  he  could  see,  but  "the  next  morning,  one 
cow  lay  in  my  yard  ready  to  dy."  The  animal  "languished 
away  and  dyed  about  a  fortnight  after,"  though  he  "took 
great  care  night  and  daye,  to  save  her,  giving  her  samp, 
pease,  wholesome  drinks,  eggs,  etc.,  and  this  cow  beinge 
younge  was  a  lusty  cow  before  this  very  tyme."  On  one 
occasion  he  saw  Joseph  Parsons  beat  one  of  his  little  chil- 
dren "unmercifully,"  on  account  of  "loosing  its  shoe." 
His  wife,  Mary  Parsons,  "cominge  to  save  it  because  shee 
had  beaten  it  before,  as  she  said,  he  thrust  her  away."  The 
next  day  he  heard  his  neighbors  "talking  how  Joseph  Par- 
sons had  in  a  sort  beaten  his  wife."  Then  he  perpetrated 
an  astounding  jest,  by  answering  them,  "one  of  you  being 
his  next  neighbors  must  ride  I '  which  manner  of  jesting  I 
do  not  approve  of  or  allow  of  in  myself e."  Mary  Parsons 
heard  of  this  peculiar  jesting  the  same  day,  and  Mr.  Han- 
num says  "she  dealt  with  me  about  it,  showing  her 
offense."  And  now  comes  the  punishment:  "Andsoe  it 
fell  out  that  the  same  evening,"  his  "sow  that  had  four 
younge  piggs,"  was  "missinge  and  we  could  not  find  her 
that  night."  After  much  search  he  came  upon  the  sow  in 
a  swamp  "and  there  shee  stood  with  her  nose  to  y®  ground, 
looking  steadily  as  if  shee  had  seen  somethinge  in  the 
ground ;  soe  I  drave  her  home  &  before  noon  that  day  shee 
dyed.  She  till  now  was  a  lusty  swine  and  well  fleshed." 
Goodman  Hannum  owned  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  as  was  the 
custom  then  and  since,  he  exchanged  work  with  his  neigh- 
bors. He  loaned  his  cattle  to  John  Bliss,  and  afterwards 
borrowed  Bliss's  and  Goodman  Langton's  teams  "to  break 

1  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Hannum  to  say  that  the  point  of  his  jest  is  made  somewhat 
|)bscure  by  the  illegibility  upon  the  record  of  the  word  "ride."  In  all  probability, 
if  that  is  the  correct  word,  he  meant  to  imply  that  they  must  ride  in  the  fashion  im- 
puted to  witches,  upon  a  broom  stick. 
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up  some  gTouiid."  Tlie  cattle  belonging  to  Bliss  he  put 
between  the  other  two  yokes,  "because  they  were  younge 
and  not  very  fitt  to  goe  behinde,  much  less  before."  About 
this  time  "Mary  Parsons  came  to  mee  and  did  chide  with 
mee  for  abusinge  her  brother's  oxen,"  by  putting  them  in 
"'y*'  middle  where  they  are  always  under  the  whip."  They 
had  some  words  about  it  and  Mary  Parsons  "went  away  in 
anger."  "Within  three  days  after  I  was  goinge  to  Wind- 
sor with  my  oxen  and  cart,  and  about  4  miles  from  our 
town  as  I  was  goinge,  whether  m.y  oxe  hung  out  his  Tongue 
or  whether  he  went  to  eat,  soe  it  fell  out  that  a  wrattle 
snake  bitt  him  by  the  Tongue  and  there  he  dyed."  "  These 
things,"  he  says  "  doe  something  run  in  my  mind  that  I 
cannot  have  my  mind  from  this  woman  y^  if  shee  be  not 
right  this  way,  shee  may  be  a  cause  of  these  things,  though 
I  desire  to  look  to  y*'  overwhelming  hand  of  God  in  all." 

Goodwife  Bridg-     Sarah   Bridgman,  the   defendant,   thought 
man  sees  Signs     she  had  some  reasou  to  suspect  evil  doings, 

andScents  ,        -,     ,      -,  ^  iTii  r-.  n 

Witchcraft.  and  related  her  story  at  length.     Soon  after 

the  birth  of  her  child,'  about  a  year  before 
this  trial,  "as  I  was  sittinge  upp,  havinge  my  child  in  my 
lap,  there  was  somethinge  that  gave  a  great  blow  on  the 
doore  and  at  that  very  instant,  as  I  apprehended,  my  child 
changed  and  I  thought  w**"  myselfe  and  told  my  girle  that 
my  child  would  dy,  and  I  sent  out  the  girle  to  looke  who  it 
was  at  the  doore,  but  shee  could  see  noebody  about  the 
house.  Presently  after  the  girle  came  in  I  looking  toward 
the  doore  tliorow  a  hole  by  the  doore  I  saw  to  my  appre- 
hension, two  women  pass  by  y*^  door  with  white  cloaks  on 
their  heads  ;  then  I  concluded  my  child  would  dy  indeed ; 
and  I  sent  out  y**  girle  to  see  who  they  were,  but  shee  could 
see  noebody ;  this  made  me  think  there  is  wickedness  in  the 
place."  She  related  how  her  eleven  years  old  boy,  when  he 
was  looking  for  the  cows  in  a  swamp,  felt  something  give 
him  a  great  blow  on  the  head,  striking  his  hat  and  beating' 
him  most  to  the  ground.  "He  thought  it  was  a  bird,  but 
could  see  nothing  that  did  it."  Soon  after  he  fell  over  some 
"loggs"   and  put  his  knee  out  of  joint.      Evidently  the 

1    James,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Bridgmau,  was  born  May  30, 1655,  and  died  on  the 
14th  of  the  following  June.    This  is  the  first  recorded  death  in  the  town. 
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fracture  was  set  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  The  boy  was 
*'in  grievous  torture  while  the  man  [the  chirurgeon]  staid 
w"''  was  2  days,  to  y''  man's  admiration  [Avonder  ?]  for  he 
was  rather  worse  than  before  and  he  was  in  grievous  tor- 
ture for  about  a  month :  and  before  he  was  well  he  cried 
out  one  night  about  break  of  day  &  with  his  cryinge 
awaked  my  husbande,  he  cryed  many  tymes  that  Goody 
Parsons  would  pull  off  his  knee,  there  she  sitts  on  the 
shelfe  :  then  I  and  my  husband  labored  to  quiet  him  and 
could  hardly  hold  him  in  the  bedd  for  he  was  very  fierce 
and  we  told  him  there  was  noe  body,  yea  say'd  hee  there 
shee  sitts  on  the  shelfe  and  after  hee  say'd  there  shee  is  gone 
and  a  black  mouse  followed  her :  and  both  I  and  my  hus- 
band told  him  in  this  extremity  that  there  was  noebody  on 
the  shelfe  :  yea  there  shee  is  doe  not  you  see  her,  there  shee 
runs  away,  and  a  black  mouse  followed  her,  and  this  he 
say'd  many  times  and  with  great  violence,  and  about  sun 
risinge  he  was  like  to  dy  in  our  apprehension." 

The  Husband  Con-     Jauies   Bridguian,    husband   of    the   above 
firms  in  all  re-     witucss,  agreed  witli  his  wife  in  every  par- 

speots  the  Testi-        ,  •       -t  • ,  i  •  •         i  i    •  t       i  •       ^  t 

mony  of  hiswife.      ticular,  reiterating  m  almost  identical  words 
the  scene  in  the  early  morning,   with  the 
sick  boy,  saying,  "and  these  things  the  child  spake  with 
much  earnestness. " 

Insinuations  that     Witucsses  Were  brought  forward  to  prove 
Mary  Parsons     that  Maiy  Parsous  was  under  the  influence 
with  the  Evil     of  the  powei's  of  darkiicss  while  she  lived 
One  in  s  p  r  i  n  g-     in  Springfield,  during  the  witchcraft  troubles 
in  that  place.     She  was  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about  at  night  with  her 
familiar  spirit.     It  was  also  asserted  that  her  husband  tried 
to  prevent  these  nocturnal  rambles  by  locking  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  hiding  the  key.     William  Branch,  Thomas 
Stebbins,  and  among  others,  her  husband's  brother  Benja- 
min, testified  that  they  had  seen  indications  of  mental  un- 
soundness.    Branch   remembered,  when  they  all  lived  in 
Longmeadow,  that  Joseph  Parsons  told  him  that  "wherever 
he  laid  the  key  his  wife  could  find  it  and  would  goe  out  in 
the  night  and  that  when  shee  went  out  a  woman  went  out 
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with  her  and  came  in  with  her,  bnt  sayd  Joseph  Parsons, 
God  preserve  her  with  his  angels."  At  another  time  while 
they  lived  in  Longmeadow,  George  Colton  "told  him  that 
hee  following  Mary  Parsons  in  her  fitt  he  followed  her 
thorow  the  water  where  he  was  up  to  his  knees  and  shee 
was  not  wett.  This  thing  I  told  to  old  Mr.  [William] 
Pynchon,  w"  hee  was  here  and  he  wondered  at  it  but  said 
he  could  not  tell  w^*  to  say  about  it."  George  Colton  af- 
firmed that  on  several  occasions  "about  y*"  tyme  y''  witches 
were  apprehended,"  Mary  Parsons  would  act  very  strangely, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  children  of  Mr.  Moxon,  "whom  I 
verily  believe  were  possessed  with  ye  divell."  He  further 
stated  that  when  Mary  Parsons  was  taken  in  a  fit  she 
would  "run  away  and  when  she  had  run  a  pretty  while 
she  would  fall  downe  like  one  dead  &  when  she  came  to 
herself e  shee  would  strike  &  beat  herself e  &  others,  &  act 
like  a  distracted  woman."  He  denied  having  told  Mr. 
Branch  that  he  followed  her  through  the  water.  Richard 
Sikes  had  seen  Mary  Parsons  in  the  meadow  about  four 
years  before,  when  she  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  and  had 
helped  to  carry  her  into  the  house.  She  behaved  as  others 
did  "  in  their  fits  about  y' tyme."  Benjamin  Parsons  tes- 
tified that  "my  sister  Parsons"  had  fits  like  the  Moxon 
children;  "My  sister,"  he  stated,  "would  sometimes  teare 
her  cloathes  and  beate  herself e  on  y''  breasts  and  beate  those 
y^  held  her  so  strongly  y*  we  could  hardly  hold  her  some- 
times, and  sometimes  in  her  fits  she  would  run  away  and 
we  col'd  not  hold  her  &  sometimes  shee  would  fall  downe 
like  one  dead." 

John  Matthews     Johu  Matthews  reported  a  conversation  he 
tells  how  she     had  overheard  between  Joseph  Parsous  and 

was  Locked  in        t   .  .  p  c^    k  -t         j  j     n  -i      • 

the  Cellar.  liis  Wife.        Aboutt  loure  yearcs  ago  being 

at  Joseph  Parsons  house,  making  barrels 
upon  occasion  of  some  difference  betwixt  Joseph  Parsons  & 
his  wife  he  s'd  to  his  wife  y*  shee  was  led  by  an  evill  spirit 
whereuppon  shee  s'd  y*  he  was  y^  cause  of  it  by  locking  her 
into  y®  sellar  &  leaving  her.  Joseph  Parsons  s'd  further  j} 
shee  went  over  y*^  water  &  Colton  after  her  and  shee  was 
not  wet  only  Goodman  Colton  was  wet.  She  s'd  also  y*^ 
when  her  husband  lockt  her  into  y*"  sellar  y^  sellar  was  full 
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of  spirits  and  she  threw  the  bed  staffe  at  y"'  &  y"  bed 
ch)aths  &  lier  pillow  &  yet  they  would  not  be  ^one  &  from 
this  tyme  shee  told  me  it  was  y*  shee  fell  into  her  fitts  some 
few  days  after,"  She  said  to  Matthews  that  "y''  spirits  ap- 
peared to  her  like  poppets  as  shee  was  washing  her  cloaths 
at  y®  brooke  &  then  shee  fell  into  her  fitts."  She  likewise 
told  him  "yMn  her  fits  shee  hath  gone  from  her  house  in 
y*^  long  meddow  thorough  y"  g'  swamp  in  her  shift  &  when 
shee  came  to  herselfe  shee  could  not  tell  how  shee  came  to 
be  there." 

Sleeping  in  the      Beds  aud  bed  clothes  are  not  usually  found 
Cellar  likely  to     jj-^  ^  cellar,  and  their  presence  can  only  be 
Fitl.^  ^^^  °°       accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that  her 
husband  had  made  a  bed  for  her  there,  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  her  somnambu- 
listic excursions.     No  wonder  Mary  Parsons  saw  spirits  and 
had  fits,  if  she  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  such  a  cellar  as 
was  generally  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  that  day. 

Referees  Rejected.  The  accused  twicc  proposcd  to  Icave  the 
matter  to  referees,  but  Parsons  and  his  wife 
refused,  preferring  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 
Mary  Parsons  answered  "what  y"  cort  would  give  her  shee 
would  hold  to." 

E  V  i  d  e  n  c  e  in  Re-      A  number  of  witiiesscs  were  introduced  to 
^""'^^-  show  that  the  child  of  Sarah  Bridgman  had 

been  sickly  from  its  birth.  It  lived  about 
two  weeks.  Testimony  was  also  offered  to  prove  that  Mrs. 
Hannum's  spinning  for  other  people  was  as  defective  as 
that  she  did  for  Mrs.  Parsons.  Two  persons  swore  that 
the  yarn  spun  for  them  by  Mrs.  Hannum  ' '  wanted  of  the 
tale  some  4,  some  5,  and  some  6  threads  in  the  knot."  John 
Broughton  skinned  the  cow  of  William  Hannum,  that  died 
in  March,  and  he  found  a  great  quantity,  "4  or  5  gallons" 
"of  matter  in  the  belly  of  the  cow,"  sufficient  as  he 
thought  to  cause  the  death  of  the  animal.  George  Alex- 
ander and  Samuel  Allen  were  present  when  the  ox  ' '  was 
stung  with  the  rattle  snake."  They  saw  "nothing  but 
what  might  com  to  passe  in  y*"  ordinary  way  and  they  killed 
the  rattle  snake." 
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Sarah  Bridgman  After  tllis  testimOliy  liacl  been  taken,  a  war- 
Arrested  and  pant  was  issued  Sept.  8**^,  by  Henry  Burt  of 
Springfield,  Magistrate,  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs. 
Bridgman,  and  she  gave  a  bond  in  £100,  with  sufficient 
surety  for  her  personal  appearance  at  the  next  county  court 
to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  on  the  7'^*'  of  October,  to  answer 
to  the  complaint  of  Joseph  Parsons  for  slandering  his  wife. 

D  e  c  i  s  i  o  o  of  the     The  above  evidence,  on  file  in  the  court  in 
Court.  all  its  legal  verbosity,  was  laid  before  the 

Honored  Bench  of  Magistrates,  who  after 
due  deliberation,  rendered  the  following  decision  :  — 

'  •  The  court  having  read  the  attachmts  and  prused  the  Evidences  re- 
spectively p''sented  on  both  sides  wch  are  on  file  vdth  the  records  of 
this  coiu't  do  find  that  the  dfft  hath  without  just  gi'ounds  raised  a  gi'eat 
scandal  and  reproach  upon  the  Plant :  wife  :  and  do  therefore  order  that 
the  dft  shall  make  acknowledgement  before  the  Inhabitants  of  the  places 
where  the  said  Partyes  dwell :  vizt :  North  Hampton  and  also  at  Spring- 
feild  at  some  Publick  meeting  at  each  place  by  order  of  M""  Pjaicheon  or 
M''  HoUiocke  or  eyther  of  y'"  and  in  such  words  and  manner  as  shall  be 
suitable  sattisfaction  for  such  an  offence  and  the  same  to  be  testifyed 
imder  the  Hands  of  the  said  M''  Pinchon  and  M'^  Holliocke,  within  60 
days  next  ensmng  and  in  case  of  default  having  notice  of  the  time  at 
each  place  the  said  deffendant,  vizt :  James  Bridgman  shall  pay  dama- 
ges to  the  pi :  ten  pounds  sterl :  Also  this  court  doth  order  that  the  Defft 
shall  pay  to  the  PI  his  coste  of  court,  vizt :  seaven  pounds  one  shilling 
and  eight  pence." 

Which  Alternative  No  retum  relative  to  the  payment  of  this 
of  the  Penalty  penalty  seeuis  to  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
ccep  e  .  ^^^^  known  whether  Mrs.  Bridgman  offered 
the  personal  and  public  acknowledgments  required.  Pos- 
sibly her  husband  may  have  preferred  to  pay  the  £10  ster- 
ling, rather  than  permit  his  wife  to  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  public  retraction. 

Character  and  Mary  Parsous  was  apparently  a  proud  and 
Temperament  of  nervous  womau,  haughty  in  demeanor  and 
aiy  ars  n  .  jncHned  to  Carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
She  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  and  evidently  considered 
herself  a  dame  of  considerable  importance.  A  woman  of 
forcible  speech  and  doiuineering  ways,  she  was  not  unwill- 
ing that  her  neighbors  should  have  the  benefit  of  her  opin- 
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ions  on  any  subject  touching  herself  or  her  family.  A 
case,  so  flimsy  and  frivolous,  founded  on  jealousy,  prejudice 
and  superstition,  conducted  before  honorable  and  sensible 
men,  could  not  well  have  reached  any  other  decision.  To 
that  community,  however,  in  those  days  of  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  it  was  serious  and  significant.  Such  gossip 
was  an  affront  that  Esq.  Parsons  could  not  overlook  in  a 
town  in  which  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  worldly 
possessions.  His  wife  had  been  seriously  affected  during 
the  difficulties  in  Springfield,  but  she  had  at  this  time  appar- 
ently recovered  her  health,  and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Appearances  indicate  that  she  was  something  of  a  som- 
nambulist. When  the  witchcraft  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  was  at  its  height,  she  would  often  lose  con- 
trol of  herself,  in  the  frenzy  of  those  attacks,  and  wander 
off  in  the  night  till  she  fell  from  sheer  exhaustion,  unable 
when  she  came  to  her  senses,  to  remember  what  had  oc- 
curred. From  the  reported  conversations  with  her  hus- 
band, it  may  also  be  surmised  that  she  was  in  some  sense 
a  psychologist,  or  mind  reader.  Wherever  the  key  was 
hidden,  she  was  sure  to  discover  its  place  of  concealment. 
For  this  reason  she  was  banished  to  the  cellar.  With  his 
wife  safely  disposed  of  behind  the  cellar  door.  Parsons  had 
little  need  longer  to  hide  the  key.  The  excited  and  ner- 
vous condition  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  then 
living  had  a  marked  effect  upon  so  sensitive  an  organiza- 
tion as  that  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  and  the  continued  strain 
would  bring  into  activity  those  latent  tendencies  of  her 
mind.  While  in  Springfield,  during  those  exciting  times, 
no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  connect  her  with 
the  evil  in  any  way.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  even 
suspected  at  that  time.  It  was  reserved  for  the  malice, 
envy  and  credulity  of  her  neighbors  in  another  settlement 
to  cast  that  stigma  upon  her. 


CHAPTER    V. 

PERFECTING  THE   ORGANIZATION. 

Prosperity  of  t  h  e     MEMORABLE    iu  the  history  of   the    town, 
To^a-  were  the   two  succeeding  years,   1657  and 

1658.  From  the  first  named  dates  the  con- 
tinuous record  of  town  affairs,  and  the  latter  was  especially 
signalized  by  successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  minister.  With- 
in that  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  considerably  in- 
creased, specific  action  was  taken  on  matters  destined  to 
work  great  good  to  the  welfare  of  the  new  plantation,  and 
several  valuable  enterprises  were  undertaken.  Men  of 
character,  ability  and  means  were  among  the  accessions, 
thus  assuring  beyond  question  the  stability  and  perma- 
nence of  the  settlement. 

The  Initial  Book  of  The  first  existing  book  of  consecutive  town 
Town  Records.  records  was  commenced  in  1661.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  items  relating  to  the 
very  earliest  transactions,  the  proceedings  quoted  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  were  not  transferred  to  this  volume.  On 
it  the  bounds  of  the  plantation,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
petitioners,  copies  of  the  original  Indian  deeds,  and  several 
documents  not  of  general  interest,  precede  the  regular  town 
meeting  records.  Probably  the  proprietors'  registry  of  deeds, 
was  the  old  book  referred  to  below.  The  first  entry  of  toAvn 
business  is  found  on  page  6,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"19"'  february  1660 

"The  day  and  yere  aboue  written  It  was  voted  affirmatiiiely  by  the 
Towne  of  Northampton  that  a  Committe  should  be  chosen  to  Consider 
what  was  orderly  and  of  vse  in  the  old  Towne  booke  and  to  appoint 
some  to  Transcribe  the  same  into  the  new  booke.  those  that  were  im- 
powred  for  this  worke  were  these  7  vizt :  William  Clarke,  David  Wil- 
ton, William  Holton,  Richard  Lyman,  Joseph  Parsons,  Robert  Bartlet, 
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Samuel  Wright  Jimio\  these  7  aforesaid  appointed  and  agreed  with 
William  Jeanes  the  ToAvne  Recorder  to  Transci-ibe  all  that  was  ordi'ly 
and  of  vse  in  the  old  Towne  booke  into  the  new  booke." 

Mr,  Janes  began  his  records  with  the  preceding  vote,  fol- 
lowed by  another  passed  at  the  same  time,  noting  the 
choice  of  Nathaniel  Phelps  as  constable.  He  then  goes 
back  to  June,  1G57,  ignoring  all  business  that  had  been 
transacted  in  the  previous  years.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  presumed  that  all  meetings,  legally  called,  were 
duly  entered,  though  they  do  not  follow  each  other  in 
regular  chronological  order.  The  dates  of  the  years,  and 
of  the  months .  of  the  same  year,  are  frequently  inter- 
mingled. This  lack  of  uniformity  is  often  confusing,  and 
when  the  atrocious  writing  and  worse  spelling  of  some  of 
the  clerks  is  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  great  liability 
to  error,  which  is  in  no  degree  modified  by  the  several 
methods  of  dating  then  in  use.  In  later  years  this  second 
book  was  copied  in  a  fair  and  legible  manner,  but  the 
quaint  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  original,  as  well  as 
the  amusing  interest  in  its  execrable  orthography,  are 
missing. 

Division  of  Man-     Mucli    of    the    land   in   the  meadows  had 
han  Meadow.         already  been  assigned  to  settlers,  but  almost 
the  entire  section  of  Manhan  was  still  un- 
divided.     This  was  disposed  of    in  part  by  the  annexed 
special  vote,  adopted  June  25,  1G57  :  — 

"It  was  voted  and  agreed  the  day  and  yeare  aboue  said  that  the  land 
in  Mvmhan  shalbe  de\aded  among  the  inhabitants  now  resident  that 
hatie  not  had  ther  proportion  elsewhere  only  Reserueing  60  Acres  for 
seqiiestred  land  at  the  hither  end  of  the  meddow  and  the  comer  of  land 
behinde  M''  Ppachons  land.  And  these  to  rmm  from  the  greate  River 
to  the  Mill  River  only  ther  must  bee  a  highway  of  two  rods  brode  from 
the  hither  end  to  the  outside  of  Henry  Curtis  lot  to  ly  betweene  Henry 
Ciu-tis  and  Lievitenant  Clarks  lot  and  soe  running  to  the  hoggs  bladder. 
William  Holton.  Joseph  ffitch  and  Robert  Bartlet  are  chosen  for  the 
measuring  the  di^assion  and  to  be  pd  by  the  day  for  ther  measuring." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  Mill  River 
was  then  close  under  Fort  Hill,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  Manhan  River  near  the  point  at  which 
that  stream  joined  the  Connecticut. 

Lieut.  William  Clarke,  named  as  an  owner  in  Manhan, 
was  not  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Northampton.     His  home 
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lot  was  not  granted  till  1659,  and  not  till  that  date  did  he 
become  a  permanent  settler.  There  is  no  further  record  of 
this  distribution.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  was 
only  a  partial  division,  just  enough  of  territory  being  laid 
off  in  the  northern  half  to  even  up  meadow  land  owner- 
ship. At  all  events  considerable  land  in  Manhan,  at  its 
"upper"  or  southern  end,  was  granted  in  1659,  as  a  bonus 
to  desirable  settlers. 

A  Grist  Mill  begun.  Another  important  work  was  commenced 
this  year.  The  settlers  had  no  means  of 
grinding  their  corn  except  that  which  existed  in  every 
household.  Springfield  was  the  nearest  point  at  which  a 
grist  mill  was  to  be  found,  and  that  was  altogether  too  dis- 
tant to  be  made  generally  available.  Consequently  a  mill 
"for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,"  was  be- 
gun. It  was  a  private  enterprise,  and  probably  did  not 
make  great  progress  that  year.  The  town  passed  no  vote  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  although  a  lot  of  two  acres,  called 
the  "mill  lot"  had  been  already  set  off.  No  record  was 
ever  made  of  the  location  or  grant  of  the  mill  lot,  but  it  is 
recognized  in  the  boundaries  of  adjoining  property,  and 
upon  it  the  first  grist  mill  in  town  was  built.  This  mill 
stood  on  the  north  bank  of  Mill  River,  just  west  of  the  Gas 
Works.  Several  years  elapsed  before  it  was  ready  for  use. 
The  facts  concerning  its  construction  will  be  given  in 
another  chapter. 

Purchase  and  Deed  Tliougli  the  Commissiouers  included  Capa- 
ofcapawonke.  woukc  in  the  original  "lay  out"  of  the 
plantation,  it  was  not  fully  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pynchon  when  he  bargained  for  the  rest  of  the  land. 
The  Indians  held  possession  of  it  till  1G57,  when  John  Webb 
seems  to  have  been  authorized  to  buy  it  though  there  is  no 
vote  on  record  conferring  upon  him  any  such  authority. 
From  the  following  deed  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  had  already  been  paid,  and  that  Webb 
merely  completed  the  transaction  :  — 

"The  20"'  of  Jtily  1657,  that  I  Lampancho  the  Sachem  hatie  sovld  to 
the  Towne  of  Northampton  viDpon  Conechtecutt  River  haue  sould  all 
the  land  and  Trees  with  all  the  Appurtenances  ther  vnto  belonging  caled 
by  the  name  of  Pewongenuch  and  haue  receuied  f nil  and  compleate  pay 
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and  satisfaction  for  the  same  with  all  the  Damages  soe  that  I  doe  Re- 

signe  the  full  Right  and  Title  for  myselfe  and  my  heires  for  ever  to  the 

Towne  of  Northampton.     The  satisfaction  for  the  said  land  I  recenied 

of  John  Webb  of  the  same  Towne  beeing  Thirty  shillings  which  is  the 

Remander  of  the  pay  and  am  now  fully  satisfied  for  said  land  with 

all  the  Apm-tenances  wher  vnto  I  haue  set  my  hand  the  day  &  yere 

aboue  written. 

The  marke  of  Lampancho 

alias  Umpanchela. 
Witnesse  to  the  same 

William  Jeanes 
William  Holton." 

The  price  agreed  upon  for  this  parcel  of  land,  as  will  be 
seen  by  future  transactions  with  this  chief,  was  36s.,  and 
Umpanchela  had  already  received  a  portion  of  his  pay, 
probably  Gs.,  "to  bind  the  bargain." 

New  Board  of     Duriiig  the  fii'st  few  years  after  the  organi- 
Townsmen  and     zatiou  of  the  towu,  its  officers  Were  not  all 

their  I  list  ru  c  -  ,  i      J_^  j_-  n    i       j. 

tjojjg  chosen   at  the   same   meeting.      belectmen 

were  elected  in  December,  and  the  others  at 
different  times.  In  1658,  a  change  was  made,  and  towns- 
men were  afterwards  voted  for  early  in  the  year,  though 
not  always  in  the  same  month.  Consequently  the  select- 
men chosen  in  December,  1056,  held  over  till  the  new  board 
took  office  in  165^.  The  Election  occurred  in  February  of 
that  year,  and  the  selectmen  were  ordered  not  to  "dispose 
of  any  of  the  Townes  land  without  the  Townes  consent." 
Nothing  indicates  the  necessity  for  any  such  instruction, 
but  there  was  evidently  reason  to  believe  that  something  of 
the  kind  had  been  done,  or  a  suspicion  existed  that  it  was 
in  contemplation.  In  addition  to  the  above  vote,  a  system 
of  yearly  accounting  between  the  different  boards  of  select- 
men was  ordered,  and  that  it  might  be  perfectly  under- 
stood, the  method  was  explained  at  length  upon  the 
records  :  — 

"It  was  then  voted  and  agreed  that  the  old  Townes  men  shall  giue 
vpp  ther  accoumpt  within  a  moneth  after  ther  yeare  is  expired  to  the 
new  TowTies  men,  that  all  accoumpts  may  bee  prfected  and  Righteous- 
ness maintained  and  this  to  bee  donn  from  yeare  to  yeare,  viz :  M"" 
ffitch,  Richard  Lyman,  William  Miller  are  to  giue  vpp  ther  accoimipts 
to  Joseph  Parsons,  Sam:  Wright  Jmiio''  and  Isaac  Shelden.  and  the 
said  Joseph  Parsons,  Sam:  Wright  Jimior  and  Isaac  Shelden  are  to 
giiTe  vpp  ther  accoumpts  to  William  Holton,  Robert  Bartlett  and 
Thomas  Woodford." 
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Here  named  in  the  order  of  their  election,  are  tlie  first 
three  boards  of  townsmen,  supplying  the  names  of  the  sec- 
ond one,  which  the  imperfect  town  record  made  impossi- 
ble to  decipher.  The  first  named  were  chosen  in  December, 
1655,  the  second  in  December,  1656,  and  the  last  were 
elected  February,  8,  165J.  On  the  29"^  of  March  it  was 
voted  "y*^  M''  fiitch  is  chosen  Townes  man  for  this  yeare  dur- 
ing the  other  two  Townes  mens  time." 

Why  Mr.  Fitch  was  chosen  selectman  at  this  time,  or 
whom  he  displaced,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been  under  a  cloud,  and  the  nat- 
ural supposition  would  be  that  he  was  dropped.  Yet  in 
April,  when  the  names  of  the  three  selectmen  appear  upon 
the  records,  signed  to  the  ordinance  about  the  boat,  that  of 
Joseph  Fitch  takes  the  place  of  William  Holton.  Possibly 
Holton,  having  been  sent  to  Boston  by  the  town,  as  its 
agent  before  the  legislature,  may  have  resigned  the  office 
of  selectman. 

In  December,  1657,  Samuel  Wright  and  David  Burt  were 
"chosen  measurers  for  the  yere  ensueing  ther  wages  12'^ 
a  home  lot  &  other  lots  1^  p""  acre  in  Munhan  &  other  De- 
vissions  2'^  p""  acre."  In  May  following  "James  Bridgman 
was  chosen  by  the  Towne  deputy  Constable  to  continue  as 
long  as  Natha  Phelps  is  Constable."  But  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  the  choice  of  Phelps.  In  December  1658,  "M"" 
Jeanes  is  chosen  Recorder  of  land  for  the  yere  ensueing." 

Justices  chosen  by     Wlicii   the    towu    petitioned    the    General 
^^ii<^t-  Court  to  establish  a  government  here,  that 

body  appointed  the  justices.  This  year  the 
commissioners  to  end  small  causes  were  chosen  by  ballot'  in 
town  meeting,  and  were  doubtless  qualified  in  the  usual 
way  at  Springfield.  The  record  dated  "Feb.  8*'^  1657,"  (58) 
reads :  — 

'•It  was  voted  and  agreed  conceme  the  order  of  the  choyce  of  the  3 
men  to  end  small  cawses  they  shall  fii'st  chuse  one  and  hee  that  hath 
most  votes  by  pap''"  shall  stand  for  one  and  for  the  rest  in  order  for  y' 
ther  was  chosen  for  the  yere  ensueing  William  Holton,  Thomas  Bas- 
cum  the  3  men  to  end  small  cawses." 

1  Voting  by  ballot  had  not  at  that  time  become  the  universal  practice.  Questions 
in  deliberative  bodies  were  usually  decided  either  viva  voce  or  by  a  show  of  hands. 
This  custom  prevailed  in  town  meetings  and  in  the  General  Court,  unless  otherwise 
ordered.    This  is  the  first  time  the  ballot  is  mentioned  as  having  been  used  here. 
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One  name  was  omitted,  though  three  men  were  chosen. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  solved  at  the  first  session  of  the 
county  court,  as  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  connection. 
The  name  unrecorded  was  that  of  Edward  Elmer,  who 
had  already  served  two  years  in  that  capacity.  According 
to  the  court  record,  Elmer  was  first  chosen,  and  then  some 
other  person  elected  over  him.  Probably  the  recorder  was 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  the  office,  and 
so  named  neither  of  them.  Elmer  it  seems  hurried  to 
Springfield  and  took  the  oath,  and  the  court  sustained  him. 
These  officers  continued  to  be  chosen  in  this  manner,  and 
were  annually  recorded  with  the  list  of  town  officers.  In 
1603,  the  commissioners  appointed  days  on  which  sessions 
of  their  court  would  be  held. ' 

Meadow  Land  lo-      Castiug  lots,  an  ancicut  method  of  deciding 

cated  by  lot.  doubtful  qucstious,  was  resorted  to  in  town 

affairs  as  well  as  those  of  lesser  importance 

in  every  day  life.     In  March,  165|,  the  town  voted  that 
'•jyir  Williams  John  Stebbeiis  Joseph  Root  Josei^h  Jeanes  shall  cast 

lotts  for  ther  proportion  of  Grasse  Gronnd  the  first  lot  to  ly  next  to 

Robert  Haywart  and  soe  successively  downward  in  the  Middle  Med- 

dowe." 

Robert  Hayward's  lot  was  bounded  east  by  the  great 
river.  Joseph  Root  drew  one  and  a  quarter  acres  adjoining 
Hayward,  then  John  Stebbins  four  acres,  next  Arthur  Wil- 
liams five  acres,  and  last  Joseph  Janes  one  acre  and  one 
rod.  The  location  only  was  decided  by  lot,  other  consider- 
ations determined  the  quantity  of  land. 

First  Movement      The   uiost    important    work    of    the    year 
towards  obtain-     towards  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 

ing  a  Minister.  . 

town,  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  18"'  of  March,  1651-.  Then  it  was  that  the  proposition 
for  obtaining  a  minister  was  first  acted  upon.  The  vote 
passed  at  that  time  is  given  in  full :  — 

"It  was  then  voted  and  agreed  y'  William  Holton  is  desired  to  solicits 
the  Generall  Court,  and  to  act  and  propound  several  Cases  that  Con- 
ceme  the  Towne,  as  first  to  cleare  vpp  the  Exi^osition  of  the  grant  bee- 

1  "  The  ttiree  men  appointed  to  end  small  Cawses.  appointe  the  1  second  day  in 
evei-y  other  mo:  to  heare  any  Complaints  yt  shalbe  brought  according  to  lawe.  The 
first  day  the  1  second  day  of  the  4:  mo:  and  1  second  day  of  the  6  mo:  1  second  day  of 
the  8  mo:  the  1  second  day  of  the  10  mo:  &  the  1  second  day  of  the  13  mo:" 
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ing  somewhat  Ambiguous,  y'  grant  is  supposed  to  bee  an  Answere  to 
our  petition  (56) 

2'y  to  propoimd  Concerneing  further  power  or  helpe  in  matters  of 
Judicature,  either  for  helpe  from  the  bay  or  from  Springfeild.  3.  to 
treate  with  M""  Willard,  and  end  [  ]  ing  aboute  a  Mynester,  and  to 
haue  Advice  aboute  [  ]  two  meeteings,  And  to  Des''  Advise  what 

coiirse  to  take  aboute  j"  p'  venting  of  excesse  of  liquor  in  comeing  to  o'' 
Towne  and  of  Sider.  All  those  y'  were  pi^sent  at  the  makeing  this  vote 
did  promise  to  Consent  to  it  in  case  y'  the  major  p*^  of  the  Inhabitantes 
of  the  Towne  doe  approoue  of  it  and  consent  to  it. 

Wm  Hoi  ton  William  Hulburd  Sam:  Allen 

Robert  Bartlet  Joh:  King  Wil:  Hanu[m] 

Tho:  Roote  Da:  Burt  Tho:  Mason 

Jos:  Root  Walt:  Lee  Jos:  Jeanes 

Wil:  Jeanes  George  AUesand''  Joh:  Ing'' sol 

Wil:  Miller  Chris:  Smith  Rob:  Lyman 

Natha:  Phelpes         Tho:  Salmon  John  Stebens 

Hen:  Curtis  Joh:  Broughton  James  Bridgman." 

Geo:  Langton 

The   Inhabitants     Those  wlio  vot ed  at  tliis  meeting  it  seems 
R  e  1  i  g  i  o  u  s  and     were  a  little  uncertain  whether  the  ' '  major 
empera  e.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  inliabitantes  "  were  of  the  same 

opinion  as  themselves.  The  above  list  of  twenty-five 
names  mnst  have  comprised  a  large  majority  of  the 
"inhabitantes,"  as  not  more  than  thirty-eight  settlers  had 
received  grants  of  land  previous  to  1658.  Very  probably 
the  clerk,  in  order  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the  acts  of  their 
accredited  agent,  recorded  the  names  as  people  made  known 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  order,  and  not  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting.  At  any  rate,  there  could  have  been 
but  little  opposition  to  the  vote.  The  questions  proposed 
were  the  most  significant  that  had  yet  presented  themselves, 
involving  both  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  town- 
ship. Small  as  the  community  then  was,  it  apprecia- 
ted the  necessity  of  a  settled  minister.  A  meeting  house 
had  been  two  years  built,  and  it  was  time  that  the  regular 
ministrations  of  a  pastor  should  be  secured.  The  evils  of 
intoxicating  drinks  had  also  become  apparent,  and  some 
authority  was  desired  whereby  their  influx  might  be  con- 
trolled. This  same  spirit  of  temperance,  so  prominent  the 
fourth  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  still  prevails. 
How  best  to  deal  with  intoxicants  is  yet  an  unsettled  prob- 
lem in  the  regulation  of  town  affairs. 
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Mr.  Willard,  whose  assistance  was  requested,  was  un- 
doubtedly Maj.  Simon  Willard  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  assistant  magistrates. 

A  Rate  of  £30  Or-     The  Opening  of  the  year'  (March  25'")  found 
dered.  the  ucw  Settlement  still  in  a  thriving  con- 

dition. Increasing  numbers  gave  it  strength 
and  confidence.  An  ample  harvest  had  rewarded  the 
planters,  and  the  town  felt  abundantly  able  to  meet  all  de- 
mands. On  the  29""  of  March,  it  was  "voted  and  Granted 
that  a  Rate  of  30'  is  to  be  levied  and  gath'd  to  pay  the 
Towne  debts."  Rates  had  been  voted  three  years  before, 
to  meet  current  expenses,  "prudent  occations,"  as  they 
were  called,  but  no  definite  sum  had  been  named.  Whether 
any  money  or  its  equivalent  had  been  collected  under  pre- 
vious action  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  It  seems 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  any  tax  had  been  gathered. 
The  only  payment  the  town  had  obligated  itself  to  make 
was  £14  for  building  the  meeting  house,  and  the  sum  of  £30 
was  probably  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  to  that  date. 

1  Some  confusion  concerning  dates  is  likely  to  arise  unless  the  several  reforms  in 
the  calendar  are  kept  in  mind.  The  first  change  was  made  by  Julius  CfBsar,  46  years 
before  Christ.  By  his  division  the  solar  year  consisted  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  ad- 
ding one  day  every  four  years.  This  was  denominated  the  Julian  method  or  "Old 
Style."  The  present  "  New  Style  "  was  established  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1583.  He 
eliminated  10  days  from  the  month  of  October,  which  corrected  the  calendar  back  to 
335  yeai's  after  Christ,  and  it  was  called  the  Gregorian  system.  In  1753,  the  English  Par- 
liament struck  out  eleven  days,  and  the  present  method  became  the  usage  in  England 
and  her  colonies.  Still  further  complications  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  year  began 
at  different  times.  The  Julian  method  began  the  year  January  1«'.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries,  for  religious  or  other  reasons,  this  was  varied  and  other  dates 
were  adopted: — March  1"' or  SS"'  or  December  35"',  being  in  most  common  use.  The 
English  began  the  year  Dec.  35"'  until  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.  His 
coronation  occurring  January  1st,  gave  them  occasion  to  make  the  year  begin  at  that 
time.  In  the  13""  century  the  English  government  made  March  SS""  the  legal  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  church  and  state.  This  law  was  observed  till  1753.  when  Parlia- 
ment enacted  that  the  year  should  begin  on  the  1"'  of  January.  Great  inconvenience 
was  caused  by  this  change,  and  many  old  records  have  two  dates.  Double  dates  be- 
tween Jan.  1^'  and  March  35"'  were  in  use  in  England  and  America,  both  dates  being 
designated  Jan.  10,  1662-3,  March  5,  1664-5.  The  first  figure  denotes  the  year  commenc- 
ing on  the  35"'  of  the  previous  March,  and  the  second  one  that  beginning  Jan.  1»'.  The 
first  of  March  was  accounted  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a  time  in  New  England  and 
the  months  were  numbered  1",  3'"',  3'''',  etc.  Thus  the  15"'  11"'  mo.  1661,  meant  the  15"» 
of  January,  1663:  or  the  17'h  of  the  13'h  mo.  1662,  indicated  February  17"',  1663.  This 
latter  form  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Northampton  records,  but  more  frequently 
double  dates  are  employed.  In  this  work  the  present  style  of  the  calendar  is  fol- 
lowed. The  figures  at  the  top  of  each  page  denote  the  year  as  commencing  on  the. 
first  of  January. 
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Ferry  Established      As  the  populatioii  increased,  better  facili- 

across  the  Con-     \^{qq  were  demanded  for  crossing  the  Con- 
necticut River.  ,  .       ,      -t->  .  t     t 

necticnt  Kiver.  Indian  canoes,  or  per- 
chance a  skiff  owned  by  individuals,  were  as  yet  the  only 
means  of  transit.  These  were  not  always  at  hand  when 
wanted,  and  at  best  illy  accommodated  the  public,  A  boat 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in  1658,  but  there  is 
nothing  on  record  to  show  its  size,  shape,  capacity,  or  cost. 
The  following  rules  concerning  the  use  of  this  ferry  were 
adopted  :  — 

'•  Aprill  27"'  (58).  An  ord''  for  makeing  and  ord''ing  the  boate  made 
by  the  Townes  men  vizt :  First  j*-  wee  make  choyse  of  Goodman  Bart- 
let  for  the  keeping  of  the  kay  if  any  pson  or  psons  haue  occatiou  to  vse 
the  said  boate  they  shall  demand  the  kay  of  Rob:  Bartlet.  Secondly  y' 
all  sd  pson  or  psons  after  y'  thay  haue  had  the  key  delivered  to  [them] 
shall  stand  to  the  hazard  of  the  boate  till  the  kay  [is]  Delivered  to  the 
proper  keeper  appointed  by  the  Towne  or  to  his  assignee.  Thirdly  that 
those  that  make  vse  of  the  boate  shall  not  leaiie  it  aboue  30  rodde 
be[low]  the  lower  end  of  the  Hand  y'  is  belowe  the  middle  med[ow] 
neither  aboue  the  lower  end  of  the  Ileland  without  [the]  side  y'  is  next 
the  River  vnd''  the  penalty  of  two  shillings  6d.  for  every  stich  defect. 
Further  that  they  shall  lock  it  to  such  a  place  y'  in  an  ordynary  way  it 
shalbe  secure  from  takeing  away  \Tiless  it  bee  vnlocked  ATider  the  pen- 
alty of  5*  for  every  such  defect,  ffourthly  y'  noe  pson  or  psons  y'  carry 
over  the  boat  over  the  River  shall  not  retaine  it  ther  aboue  an  howre 
and  halfe.  Further  that  if  hee  or  they  shall  keepe  the  key  after  they 
haue  brought  over  the  boate  and  locked  it  aboue  one  howre  shall  forfite 
2^  6''  for  every  such  Defect,  ffurther  if  any  pson  or  psons  shall  breake 
or  loose  the  oares  belonging  to  the  boate  shal  either  pay  for  them  or 
provide  as  good  as  they  were  againe. 

Rob:  Bartlet  ) 

Joseph  ffitch  l  To\vnesmen." 

Thomas  Woodford  ) 

This  crossing  place,  the  first  provided  by  the  town,  must 
have  been  below  the  present  ferry  at  Hockanum,  It  was 
probably  near  the  turn  of  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
"oxbow,"  The  Island  mentioned  has  disappeared,  Rob- 
ert Bartlett  lived  at  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  and 
his  was  the  house  nearest  to  the  ferry,  N"o  great  use  could 
have  been  made  of  this  boat  except  for  farming  purposes, 
as  there  was  then  no  settlement  at  Hadley,  and  its  position 
was  much  too  far  to  the  south  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
munication with  that  town,  had  it  been  in  existence. 
There  was  a  way  to  Springfield  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
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before  Hadley  was  settled,  but  according  to  these  rules 
the  ferry  seems  not  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of 
travelers.  The  town  owned  no  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  may  be  that  the  ferry  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  hay  or  other  produce  from  Hocka- 
num  meadow,  obtained  by  poaching  upon  the  colony  pre- 
serves. 

Hoiton  presents     William  Holtou,  commissioued  by  the  town 
the  Petition,     jj^  March,  to  act  as  their  agent  and  present 
co'iirr  '"^  °      *'     certain  matters  to  the  General   Court,  at- 
tended promptly  to  his  duty,  and  appeared 
before  that  body  in  the  following  May.     On  the  26"'  of  the 
month  the  court  took  action  ujjon  the  petition  and  the  fol- 
lowing answer  was  returned  :  — 

"In  ans"^  to  the  petition  of  North  Hampton  it  is  ordered,  that  theire 
condition  in  relation  to  a  minister  be  forthwith  comended  to  the  reuer- 
end  elders,  &  theire  help  desired  therein  ;  secondly  that  there  shall  be 
two  coiirts  kept  yearely  by  the  comissioners  of  Springfeild  &  North 
Hampton  joinctly,  or  by  any  fower  of  them,  the  one  at  Springfeild  on 
the  last  Twesday  in  the  first  moneth,  and  the  other  at  North  Hampton 
vpon  the  last  Twesday  in  September,  which  Com*ts  shall  hatie  power  to 
heare  and  determine,  by  jury  or  w'l'otit,  according  to  the  liberty  the 
lawe  allowes  in  Coimty  Courts,  all  civill  actions  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  damage,  and  all  criminall  cases  not  exceeding  five  pounds  fine, 
or  corporall  punishment  not  exceeding  tenn  stripes,  reserving  appeales 
in  all  such  cases  to  the  County  Court  at  Boston  ;  and  the  sajd  Court 
shall  haue  power  to  graiuit  Ijcences  for  the  keeping  of  ordinarjes,  or 
houses  of  comon  entertajnment,  selling  wine,  cidar  or  strong  licquors 
according  to  lawe,  &  not  otherwise,  giving  the  oath  of  freedom  or  fidel- 
litje  to  persons  qualified,  according  to  lawe,  to  binde  to  the  peace  or 
good  behaviour,  to  comitt  to  prison  fellons  &  malefactors,  as  the  lawe 
allowes,  &  this  to  be  during  the  Courts  pleasure." 

The  Petition  but  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  quoted 
partially  An-  respouse  by  the  Legislature,  several  matters 
referred  to  in  the  petition  were  passed  over 
in  silence.  Wherein  consisted  the  ambiguity  of  the  grant 
has  been  previously  explained.  The  defacement  of  the 
record  renders  uncertain  whether  the  ' '  two  meetings  "  were 
town  or  religious  gatherings,  but  that  request,  as  well  as 
the  temperance  question,  were  neither  of  them  considered 
by  the  General  Court. 
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First  Court  ever      By   virtuG   of   tliG   abovG   cominissioii,    ap- 
Convened  in     pointed  ill  aiiswer  to  the  petition  f Or  "help 

Northampton.  .  ,.  c      •      t       j_  ??  i      p    n         • 

111  matters  or  judicature,  and  toliowmg 
out  the  suggestion  of  the  petition  in  April,  1656,  the  first 
court  ever  held  in  Northampton,  convened  Sept.  28,  1658. 
It  was  composed  of  John  Pynchon  and  Elizur  Holyoke  of 
Springfield,  and  two  or  more  of  the  Northampton  Commis- 
sioners, whose  names  are  not  given.  In  February,  165^-, 
Holton,  Bascom  and  Elmore'  were  chosen  by  the  town,  and 
two  or  more  of  them  must  have  been  present.  Elmore, 
however,  could  not  have  served,  as  he  brought  an  action 
before  the  court.  The  cases  recorded  were  few  in  number, 
and  of  little  consequence.  They  were  but  the  ordinary 
quarrels  and  contentions  that  naturally  arise  in  such  com- 
munities ;  yet  they  show  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  religious  observances  were  guarded. 
The  following  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  court  records  as 
made  by  Mr.  Pynchon  :  — 

"  Att  a  Court  holden  at  Northampton  Sept :  28  58  By  order  of  the  Gen- 
eraU  Corte  appoynting  the  Comissioners  of  Springfield  to  joyne  w"'  the 
Comission's  of  Northampton  for  the  issiiing  of  aU  CiviU  Actions  not 
exceeding  Twenty  poimds  &  as  in  y  said  Comission  hereiinder  wi-itten 
more  at  large — appeareth  upi)on  w'^  day  abovesaid  M"^  John  Pynchon 
&  Eliztu'  Holyoke  of  Springfield  Attended  for  that  service  according  to 
y"  comission  following : 

[For  this  commission  and  order  of  the  com't  see  page  62.] 

Upon  w^''  28"'  Day  of  September  Thomas  Roote  Complayned  of  Rob- 
ert Bartlett  in  an  action  of  the  Case  for  striMnge  his  the  said  Thomas 
his  wife  w"'  a  long  stick  to  p''judice. 

Robert  Bartlett  acknowledginge  his  offence  in  the  Com't  Both  Plan- 
tiffe  &  Defendt  agreed  about  the  matter  between  themselves ; 

Joseph  Parsons  Complaynes  agt  John  Webb  for  not  delivering  a  Cow 
&  Calf  accordinge  to  bargajaie,  and  thereupon  Joseph  demand  4£  of 
the  said  John  W''  the  said  John  Owed  him  ; 

Upon  hearinge  of  the  busjaiess  Joseph  Parsons  was  content  to  ac- 
cept of  the  Cow  though  the  Calf  were  lost,  the  said  John  allowing  the 
said  Joseph  5s.  w''  he  promised  to  allow  &  pay  to  the  said  Joseph. 

Edward  Elmer  ComplajTies  agt  William  Holton  &  Robert  Bartlett  in 
an  action  of  defamation  in  two  particulars :  1.  for  afl&rming  that  the 
said  Edward  Elmer  went  do-^Ti  in  a  disorderly  way  to  take  his  oath 
And  2'>  for  charginge  him  the  said  Edward  to  be  one  that  made  a 
breach  or  rent  in  the  Town  Concerning  the  Lords  dayes  Meetings. 

1  This  name  is  spelled  in  two  different  ways  :  Elmore  and  Elmer.  In  the  record  of 
his  appointment  as  recorder,  made  evidently  by  his  own  hand,  it  is  written  Elmore, 
and  this  form  is  occasionally  used  elsewhere,  but  ordinarily  it  is  shortened  upon  the 
records,  as  in  speech,  to  Elmer. 
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To  the  first  particular  in  this  Action  j"  Court  did  thus  judge  : 

Wee  cannot  wholly  free  Goodman  Elmer  from  blame  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  busyness  in  relation  to  the  place  that  he  was  chosen  to  vizt 
a  Commissioner  for  the  Towne  &  judge  disorder  in  his  proceedings, 
though  in  regard  of  the  overhastyness  of  the  Town  in  choosing 
another,  W^''  might  be  some  occasion  of  his  for  goeinge  down  to  Spring- 
field where  he  took  his  oath,  we  fjmd  not  ground  for  Wm  Holton  & 
Robert  Bartlett  to  charge  him  with  disorderly  taking  his  oath  seeing 
Edward  Elmer  did  not  look  for  or  move  to  have  his  oath  given  him  till 
it  was  putt  to  him  ;  yet  we  jiidge  it  not  a  defamation  ;  the  speaking  of 
a  mans  Faylings  &  infiLt-mityes  may  be  disorderly  &  yet  not  a  defama- 
tion ; 

for  the  2*  particiilar  we  see  not  groimd  for  Wm  Holton  &  Robert 
Bartlett  to  charge  Edward  Elmer  for  maMnge  a  breach  or  rent  in  the 
Town ;  for  it  appeareth  that  the  ill  management  of  matters  on  both 
sides  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  breaches  in  the  Town.  But  it  doth 
not  appear  that  Edward  Elmer  was  y"  cause  of  them.  &  therefore  to 
charge  him  for  makinge  the  breach,  we  f ynd  to  be  some  degree  of  de- 
faming Him,  though  in  regard  of  some  blame  worthy  carriage  found 
in  goodm  Elmer  about  those  matters  we  lay  noe  damage  iippon  the  De- 
fendants to  pay  to  y"  plaintiffe. 

John  Elmer  son  of  Edward  Elmer  complayning  agt  Goodwife  Holton 
for  charging  him  the  said  John  to  have  stoUen  an  axe — this  action  was 
taken  up  amongst  themselves  before  any  sentence  passed  uppon  it. 

Att  the  same  Courte  Joseph  Parsons  was  chosen  Clarke  of  the  Band, 
&  took  his  oath  accordingly  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

And  the  Town  f  jmdinge  a  necessity  for  some  one  to  Keepe  an  ordi- 
nary for  entertayning  strangers,  they  made  choyce  of  John  Webb  for 
that  service  who  had  a  licence  graimted  him  in  that  behalf  as  also  for 
the  sellinge  of  wine  Cider  or  stronge  liquors ;  this  licence  to  continue 
for  one  yeare  from  this  Court.  Provided  the  said  John  Webb  doe  not 
suffer  any  Evil  rule  or  disorder  in  his  house  during  the  said  Tearme  «fe 
that  he  doe  behave  himselfe  therein,  in  all  things  accordinge  to  the 
Laws  of  this  Jiarisdiction  of  j"  Massachusetts." 

Another  item  of  business  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
people  of  Northampton,  came  before  this  court,  but  was 
unnoticed  by  Pynchon.  The  purchase  of  Capawonke  and 
the  payment  of  thirty  shillings  for  it  by  John  Webb,  have 
already  been  chronicled.  Umpanchela,  it  seems,  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  price  he  received  for  it,  and  petitioned 
the  court  for  more  pay.  He  claimed  that  although  he  had 
signed  the  deed,  "he  understood  that  the  thirty-six  shil- 
lings should  have  been  made  upp  fifty  shillings.**  His 
demand  was  acceded  to.  he  received  fourteen  shillings 
more,  and  gave  a  quit-claim  deed  to  the  inhaljitants  of 
Northampton  for  the  entire  meadow. 


i 
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Explanation  of  El-     The  abovG  casG  ill  which  Elmer  brings  an 
mer's  Suit.  action  against  Holton  and  Bartlett,  throws 

a  little  light  npon  the  record  of  the  first 
choice  by  the  town  of  commissioners  to  end  small  causes. 
Three  men  were  voted  for,  but  the  names  of  only  two  of 
them  were  recorded.  The  finding  of  the  court  indicates 
that  Edward  Elmer  was  one  of  the  commissioners  chosen, 
and  that  for  some  unexplained  reason  another  ballot  was 
taken  and  some  one  else  elected.  Elmer  it  seems,  in  order 
to  secure  the  office,  lost  no  time  before  taking  the  oath. 
Holton  and  Bartlett  undoubtedly  censured  him  for  this  un- 
seemly haste,  calling  it  disorderly.  The  records  contain  no 
solution  of  the  matter,  as  the  court  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  the  legality  of  the  election,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  third  man  chosen  on  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  that  year  ;  but  Elmer  undoubtedly  acted. 

"Clarke  of  the     Tliis  office,  to  whicli  Joscph  Parsous  was 
Ba."<^"  appointed,  was  a  most  important  one  in  the 

then  existing  military  organization,  espe- 
cially where  the  company  was  without  commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  Clerk  of  the  Band  was  the  keeper  of  the  mus- 
ter rolls,  inspector  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  collector  of 
fines.  Having  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  company,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  all 
defects  to  his  superior  officer.  This  is  the  first  intimation 
that  a  military  comi3any  existed  in  Northampton,  and  be- 
cause it  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  commissioned 
officers,  there  was  all  the  more  need  of  a  clerk.  Three 
years  elapsed  before  Northampton  had  recruited  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  enable  the  company  to  choose  officers, 
and  then  it  had  barely  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a  lieutenant 
and  ensign. 

First  Tavern.  Joliu  Webb,  who  was  choseu  to  keep  an 

"ordinary,"  probably  lived  at  that  time  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  South  Streets,  near  the  residence 
of  the  late  Enos  Parsons.  This  was  the  first  tavern  ever 
kept  in  town.  The  citizens  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  way  to  "prevent  excess  of  liquors  and  cider  from 
coming  to  town,"  was  to  control  the  sale  of  them. 
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Another  Session  of     Whether  the  trouble  about  ' '  two  meetings," 

the  Local  Court,  alluded  to  ill  the  petition  to  the  General 
Conrt,  heretofore  quoted,  had  reference  to 
the  "breach  or  rent  in  the  town  concerning  the  Lord's 
dayes  meetings,"  occasioned  by  the  controversy  with  Ehner, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  pretty  lively  quarrel  seems  to 
have  been  going  on  in  the  town  about  this  time,  both  in 
religions  and  secular  matters.  The  next  session  of  the 
local  court  was  held  at  Springfield,  and  Northampton  par- 
ties were  at  hand  with  their  special  grievances,  which  as 
developed  by  its  proceedings,  show  to  some  extent  the  state 
of  feeling  existing  here.  Mr.  Pynchon's  record  of  this 
court  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Springf eild  March  29"'  1659. 

"Walter  Lee  of  Northampton  PlantifE  agt  Edward  Elmer  of  y"  same 
town  defendant  in  an  action  of  review  of  the  case  whereby  the  said 
Edward  by  snte  at  Law  in  the  Town  of  Northampton  recovered  of  y" 
said  Walter,  a  hogg  wth  damage  to  j"  valine  of  six  pounds. 

•'Edward  Elmer  Samuell  Wright  senior  Alexander  Edwards  &  John 
Stebbin  Plant  agt  the  Town  of  North  Hampton  Defdt  in  an  action  of 
y*  case  concerninge  their  turninge  out  some  of  the  freemen  from  beinge 
Selectmen  to  W^''  office  they  were  chosen. 

•'Benjamin  Cooley  P  &  Contra  John  Webb  of  Northampton  Defdt  in 
an  action  of  debt  of  8£  &  for  damage  4£,  issued — see  forward. 

'•The  39  day  of  March  1659 above  mentioned  beinge  appoynted  by  the 
Honored  Gen''ll  Co-'te  held  at  Boston,  May  20"'  1658  for  the  Keepinge  of 
a  Co"''  at  Springf  eild  by  the  Comissioners  of  Springf  eild  &  Northamp- 
ton joyntly  or  any  foure  of  them  as  in  the  Comission  (a  Coppy  whereof 
is  before  transcribed  more  at  large)  appeareth,  the  three  men  chosen 
for  Northampton  Comission''^  appeared  here  for  the  holdinge  of  y"  said 
appoynted  &  intended  Co'"'"  w^''  three  men  were  William  Holton  Arthur 
Williams  and  Richard  Lyman  together  with  y«  Jm^y  men  that  were 
chosen  &  Warned  to  appeare  at  the  Court  for  the  tryall  of  Causes  vizt 
Tho  Cooper  Geo  Colton  Row'  Thomas  Jonathan  Burt  Tho  Mirack 
Tho  Stebbin  &  Robt  Ashley  of  Springfield  and  Tho:  Woodford  Robt 
Bartlett  Joseph  Parsons  &  David  Bru:t  of  Northamton.  But  the  said 
William  Holton  Arthur  Williams  &  Richard  Lyman  not  being  mider 
oath  presented  themselves  by  Certificate  tmder  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Northampton  to  be  swome.  But  then  some  of  the  said  Town 
of  Northampton  objecting  agt  their  three  men  as  being  not  legally  ap- 
poynted to  the  work  they  came  for,  in  y'  they  were  not  allowed  by  any 
Superior  Power  as  the  Law  provides ;  &  in  that  they  were  non  freemen 
as  to  this  Comonwealth,  and  for  other  Causes,  Therefore  after  the  busy- 
ness was  Longe  debated  the  result  was  that  y  could  be  noe  Co''"^  Le- 
gally kept  here  without  further  order  from  Superior  Powers :  &  soe  the 
Assembly  brake  up. 
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•'The  diffrence  above  menconed  between  Benjamin  Cooley  p'  &  John 
Webb  deft  being  by  them  referred  to  be  decided  by  Springfield  Comis- 
sioners,  it  was  by  them  concluded  thus  that  beside  the  debt  of  8£  due 
by  bill  to  Benjamin  Cooley,  John  Web  should  allow  for  foi'bearance  of 
y  debt  to  this  tyme  w"'  some  charges  &  damage  accruing  the  Stmime 
of  thirty  shillings." 

A  Genera!  Uu-  Here  is  abuiidant  evidence  that  a  "breach 
pleasantness.  or  rent"  of  formidable  dimensions  existed. 
Evidently  the  two  parties  were  at  sword's 
points,  and  opposed  each  other  on  any  question  that  might 
be  in  agitation.  The  trouble,  whatever  its  source,  must 
have  been  of  several  years  standing,  and  probably  origina- 
ted in  the  developments  of  the  slander  trial,  described  in 
Chapter  IV.  To  this  lack  of  unanimity  may  be  attributed 
the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  signatures  appended  to 
the  vote  of  March,  165|^.  The  opposition  to  Elmer  rela- 
tive to  the  commissionership,  had  without  doubt,  its  be- 
ginning in  the  misunderstanding  about  the  religious  meet- 
ings, and  the  disagreement  about  selectmen  was  but  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  same  quarrel.  On  the  10*^  of 
January,  165|,  Thomas  Root,  Richard  Lyman  and  Joseph 
Parsons,  were  chosen  selectmen,  and  on  the  11*"  of  March, 
William  Holton,  Arthur  Williams  and  Richard  Lyman, 
were  elected  commissioners.  If  any  other  persons  were 
chosen  selectmen,  or  even  voted  for,  at  the  first  named 
meeting,  no  intimation  of  it  can  be  found  upon  the  records. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  they  were  voted  into  office  and 
then  turned  out,  but  nothing  to  substantiate  their  claim 
has  been  discovered.  Naturally  they  sought  to  test  the 
legality  of  these  proceedings,  and  applied  to  the  county 
court  for  redress. 

The  Plaintiffs     When  Elmer,  Wright,  Edwards  and  Steb- 
checkmated.  "[^jij^g  brought  their  action  against  the  town, 

they  were  checkmated  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Northampton  commissioners  on  purely  technical 
grounds,  so  that  no  court  could  be  held.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  appeal  to  the  "Superior  Powers"  was  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  plaintiffs  made  any  attempt  to  carry  their  case  to  a 
higher  court. 
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Possibly  the  then  existing  method  of  electing  town  offi- 
cers may  have  precipitated  this  contest  upon  the  court. 
The  ballot  was  not  then,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in 
general  use,  and  an  election  decided  by  ayes  and  nays,  or  a 
show  of  hands,  in  promiscuous  and  ill-governed  meetings 
(such  as  the  records  show  to  have  prevailed),  unless  very 
emphatic,  was  always  open  to  contest.  And  through  the 
disorders  common  in  such  meetings,  especially  when  any 
exciting  topic  was  uppermost,  these  men  may  have  deemed 
themselves  elected,  Avhen  to  the  cooler  heads  of  the  presid- 
ing officers,  the  contrary  may  have  been  equally  clear. 

The  Legislature     Prompt  actiou  was  taken  by  the  defendants 
Settles  the  Con-     ^ud  the  wliole  matter  was  speedily  brought 
roveisy.  beforc  the  General  Court.     William  Holton 

appeared  at  the  May  session  with  a  petition  or  petitions, 
though  no  record  of  his  appointment  as  messenger,  or  any 
order  authorizing  the  presentation  of  such  documents,  is 
on  file.  He  was  not  a  deputy,  for  the  town  was  not  repre- 
sented that  year.  Probably  the  papers  were  hurriedly  pre- 
Xiared  and  signed,  and  the  petitioners  delegated  Holton  to 
introduce  them.  This  memorial  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  its  purport  can  readily  be  surmised  from  the  foregoing 
records  of  the  county  court  and  from  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  Not  only  Avere  town  officers  confirmed,  but 
sensible  advice  was  given  relative  to  the  cause  of  dissension 
in  the  community.  The  decision  of  the  court  concerning 
selectmen,  commissioners  and  constable,  is  as  follows ; 
what  was  suggested  about  another  cause  of  disagreement, 
will  be  quoted  hereafter  :  — 

"In  ails'"  to  the  peticon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  this 
Com-t  doth  order,  that  Willjam  Holton,  Arthiu-  Willjams  &  Richard 
LjTnan  to  end  small  canses  there  for  a  yeare,  and  that  Joseph  Parsons 
&  Thomas  Roote,  joyned  w"'  them,  be  theire  select  men.  and  that 
James  Bridgman  be  connstable." 

Holton  Sworn  in  These  werc  the  men  who  were  recorded  as 
by  the  Court.  haviug  been  chosen  to  fill  those  offices  in 
January  and  March,  the  commissioners  be- 
ing the  same  who  were  rejected  by  the  court ;  and  at  the 
same  time  James  Bridgman  had  been  elected  constable.  To 
prevent  further  quarreling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  due 
effect  to  its  mandate,  the  General  Court  further  ordered  :  — 
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"That  Willjam  Holton,  who  is  chosen  &  allowed  off  as  a  comissioner 
at  North  Hampton,  shall  hane  his  oath  gitien  him  by  some  of  the 
mgists  before  the  Court  breake  vp,  &  also  be  impowi-ed  to  gine  oath  to 
the  other  two  comissioners  &connstable.  to  prevent  any  further  trouble 
about  it.     Y"  s*"  W'"  Holton  tooke  his  oath  accordingly  before  j"  Coui-t." 

No  Similar  Case     Oil  110  otlier  occasioii  Were  selectmen  for 
on  Record.  The     Northampton  ever  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
have^  bee'n^th'e     6ral  Court.     This  decision  settled  the  con- 
Aggrieved  Par-     tention   concerning  town   officers  for  that 
year,    and    established    the    number    that 
should  constitute  the  board  of  selectmen.     Heretofore  but 
three  townsmen  had  been  chosen  annually  ;  from  this  time 
till  1875,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
five  were  elected.     The  persons  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  will  be  noted,  were  not  those  who  applied  for  re- 
dress at  the  Springfield  court.     Four  names  are  given  as 
bringing  the  suit,  but  the  town  records  name  only  three 
men  as  having  been  elected  in  January,     Whether  they 
were  the  aggrieved  parties,  or  only  brought  the  suit  in  be- 
half of  others,  is  not  made  clear.     Estopped  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Legislature,  the  case  had  no  further  standing  in 
court. 

Sale  of  capawonke  The  assured  success  of  the  new  plantation 
to  the  Hartford  gQQj-^  ^egaii  to  attract  attention.  A  contro- 
itabie  Transac-  versy  had  ariseii  in  the  church  at  Hartford, 
tion-  and  the  question  of    removal  to  the  plan- 

tation on  the  other  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  was 
under  discussion.  A  proposition  was  made  by  the  Hart- 
ford people,  who  were  about  to  settle  in  "Hadleigh,"  to 
purchase  Capawonke,  which  had  been  bought  of  the  Indians 
by  Northampton,  the  year  previous  for  thirty-six  shillings. 
It  is  probable  that  Umpanchela  had  obtained  an  inkling  of 
the  negotiations  in  progress  for  the  disposition  of  this  prop- 
erty, and  accordingly  deemed  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
press  his  claim  for  increased  compensation. 

In  answer  to  the  above  proposal  the  town  voted,  October 
17,  1658, 

"that  the  maior  part  of  the  Towne  hane  giuen  away  Capawonk 
ther  whol  right  and  Title  vpon  these  conditions  as  followeth  :  1 :  That 
they  shall  come  and  settle  two  plantations  one  of  the  East  side  of  the 
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greate  River  and  the  other  of  the  west.  3 :  that  they  shall  maintaine 
a  sufficient  fence  against  hoggs  and  cattle.  3  :  that  they  shall  pay  Tenn 
potmds  in  wheate  and  pease  at  Hartford  the  next  spring  ensneing  the 
date  heare  of.  4 :  That  they  begin  the  next  May  to  inhabitt  vpon  it, 
and  that  they  shall  not  desert  it  for  7  yeres  them  seines  and  there  fami- 
lies." 

This  bargain  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  its  condi- 
tions were  not  complied  with.  On  the  second  of  March 
ensuing,  the  town  voted  to  grant  it  to  them  for  £10 

"  in  Case  the  Meddow  that  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  River 
which  is  Weekwacon's  Squaws  Meddowe  can  not  bee  purchased  vpon 
Reasonable  Termes,  or  the  Meddow  which  lyeth  above  Lanipanchus 
meddow  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  River  if  that  cannot  bee  piu-- 
chased  vi^on  Reasonable  Tearnies  then  wee  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton doe  giue  to  Hartford  Company,  the  above  said  Lanipanchus 
Meddow  provided  that  the  said  Hartford  company  doe  fence  it  sub- 
stantially against  hoggs  [  ]  and  paying  10  jwimdes  to  the  Towne." 
But  if  both  meadows  could  be  bought  then  two  plantations,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river  were  to  be  commenced,  but  if  one  of  the  meadows 
was  bought  and  the  two  plantations  not  begim,  then  the  contract  was 
to  be  void. 

By  the  above  extract  it  appears  that  another  meadow  be- 
sides that  of  Lampanchus  or  Umpanchela,  was  to  be  added 
before  the  bargain  was  concluded,  but  no  entry  was  made 
of  any  such  purchase.  Nine  days  after  this  vote  a  special 
committee,  composed  of  "Joseph  Parsons,  M''  Fitch  and 
John  Webb"  was  appointed  to  "treat  and  agree  with  the 
Hartford  men  y'  are  to  sitt  downe  by  vs  about  the  meadow 
that  wee  commonly  call  Lampanchus  caled  by  the  Indians 
Capawonke."  They  sold  the  meadow  to  the  Hartford  men, 
or  Hadley  settlers,  for  "£30  sterling  in  wheat  and  peas  to 
be  delivered  at  Hartford  at  the  current  price  before  June  1, 
1G59." 

If  this  meadow  comprised  only  the  land  bought  of  Um- 
panchela, and  no  further  evidence  appears  that  more  was 
purchased,  then  the  sale  proved  a  pretty  good  speculation. 
This  property  had  been  obtained  of  the  Indians  the  year 
previous,  for  a  few  shillings  more  than  the  town  now  re- 
ceived for  it  in  pounds,  though  compelled  afterwards  to  pay 
a  little  more.  Had  either  or  both  of  the  above  named 
meadows  been  bought  at  prices  similar  to  that  paid  for 
Capawonke,  the  trade  was  still  a  most  excellent  one  for 
Northampton.    In  16G0,  it  was  voted  tliat  the  new  town  men 
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should  have  all  the  land  commonly  called  Panchus  on  this 
condition,  appointing  a  committee  "  to  deliver  this  message 
to  ISTewtone  :"  "they  were  to  free  vs  from  all  Damage  that 
our  cattle  should  at  any  time  doe  them  in  the  aforesaid 
land,  and  Alsoe  that  the  land  should  be  all  common 
charges  equal!  with  o""  other  land."  Some  trouble  occurred 
about  the  boundary  of  Capawonke  and  several  allusions  to 
the  ' '  controversy  "  appear  upon  the  records. 

Aside  from  its  speculative  aspect,  this  proved  a  very  prof- 
itable transaction.  The  land  was  several  miles  from  the 
settled  portion  of  the  plantation,  and  for  many  years  could 
not  have  been  used  to  advantage.  Its  sale  brought  money 
or  its  equivalent,  into  the  town  treasury,  when  it  was  sorely 
needed,  and  secured  the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement 
in  close  proximity  to  Northampton,  as  well  as  another  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Good  use  was  made  of 
whatever  was  paid  for  Capawonke,  whether  cash  or  pro- 
duce, as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  and  the 
whole  town  was  greatly  the  gainer  by  the  bargain. 

Measurers  of  Land  The  officc  of  measursr  of  land  seems  to 
three  times  chosen  ha  ve  bceu  quite  unpopular  and  difficult  to 
fill.  Two  men,  chosen  in  1659,  resigned  or 
refused  to  serve.  During  that  year  the  choice  of  measur- 
ers is  three  times  recorded,  each  time  with  a  new  name. 
In  January,  Samuel  Wright  Jr.  and  David  Burt  were 
elected  ;  in  February,  David  Burt  and  Thomas  Mason  were 
chosen ;  and  in  June,  David  Burt  and  John  Stebbins.  For 
the  first  time  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  was  elected, 
in  the  person  of  James  Bridgman,  who  had  been  appointed 
constable  by  the  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  William  Mil- 
ler was  chosen  deputy  constable. 

Discouraging  Po-     Ih  the  fall  of  1659,  between  forty  and  fifty 
sition  of  Affairs     planters  "^  ere  resident  here.     Many  of  them 

and  Petition  for  -  „.,.  t     n  i  t       jy 

Relief.  had   la^ge   families,    and  the  demands  tor 

bare  ^absistence  were  great  and  increasing. 
A  few  among  ther .  were  mechanics,  yet  all  depended  upon 
the  produce  of  the  land  for  their  means  of  existence.  Lit- 
tle help  could  be  obtained  from  abroad.  The  nearest  set- 
tlement was  distant  many  miles,  the  way  to  it  was  long  and 
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difficult,  and  transportation  laborious  and  uncertain.  The 
mill  was  in  process  of  construction,  but  not  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  this  catalogue  of  hardship,  a  disas- 
trous storm  had  deprived  them  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
previous  year's  crop.  Yet  amid  all  these  discouragements 
the  little  community  cheerfully  added  to  its  burdens  by  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  and  provided  liberally  for  his 
maintenance.  Feeling  sensibly  the  weak  and  impoverished 
condition  of  the  people,  the  selectmen,  in  October,  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  relief.  This  document,  set- 
ting forth  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  state,  is  presented  in  full :  — 
"The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Northampton. 

Wheras  It  hath  pleased  God  in  his  p- vidence  to  bring  yovf  humble 
Petitioners  to  a  Plantation  that  is  remote  from  other  Plantations,  wher 
unto  wee  are  Constrained  to  fetch  in  supplies,  and  Finding  the  burden 
exceeding  heavy  did  set  vpon  the  makeing  of  a  mill,  w'^  hath  bin  very 
long  a  doeing,  and  exceeding  chargeable  to  effect,  to  answere  our  endes, 
but  is  not  yet  p'^fected,  the  Charges  of  the  mill  being  soe  heavy, 
that  wee  are  much  weakened  in  oiu-  estates  by  it,  furthermore  It  pleased 
God  in  his  p'^vidence  vpon  the  edg  of  harvest  was  13  month  to  aflfiict  vs 
by  a  dreadfull  storme  soe  that  wee  were  bereaved  of  the  greatest  p'  of 
otu"  Cropp  w<^'>  was  a  greate  disappointement  to  vs,  and  further  wee  are 
necessitated  to  be  at  severall  other  publicke  charges  for  the  setling  of 
the  Ordinances  amongst  vs,  yo''  humble  petitioners  consid^ing  yo''  Clem- 
ency and  Tend'nesse  have  p'' sen  ted  c  Condition  to  the  serious  Consid''- 
ation  of  the  honor'd  Court  hmnbly  Dis''eing  you  to  forgiue  for  some 
yeares  ovi''  rates  and  wee  shall  acknowledg  o'^selves  Deerly  Ingaged  to 
you  praying  God  to  p'p"^  aU  yo'  Consultations  and  Admynistrations. 

William  Holton 
Joseph  Parsons 
Northampton  17"'  Arthur  Willyams 

of  the  8.  mo :  (59)  by  vs  inthe  /         Richard  Liman 
behalfe  of  the  Town  )         Thomas  Root. 

"The  deputyes  thinke  meete  to  Allow  the  petitio"  their  Country  rate 
for  two  yeares  viz'  of  1659  &  of  1660  Desireing  the  Consent  of  o' 
Hono"^''  magists  hereto  Wiluam  Torrey  Cleric 

"The  magists  Consent  not  Edw  Rawson  Sect." 

The  Petition  Dis-     It  is  uoticcable  that  while  the  names  of  the 
approved  by  the     ^yg  Selectmen  are  appended  to  the  above  pe- 

luhabitants.  ....  ,  i         /•  n       />  x 

tition,  no  record  can  bb  found  of  any  vote 
instructing  them  to  present  such  a  docui-ient.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  did  so  on  their  own  responsibility. 
That  their  action  in  this  matter  did  not  meet  the  approval 
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of  a  majority  of  the  voters  raay  also  be  inferred.  When 
the  next  election  for  town  officers  occurred,  an  entirely  new 
board  of  townsmen  was  chosen,  with  the  exception  of  Rich- 
ard Lyman.  It  may  be  well  also,  to  remember  that  these 
were  the  selectmen  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  and 
possibly  the  desire  to  be  avenged  upon  them  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  obtained  the  office,  may  have  had  an 
influence  in  preventing  their  re-election.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  year  1663,  the  selectmen  were  "prohibited 
the  glueing  out  of  landes  and  the  presenting  any  matters  to 
the  Generall  Courte."  No  other  petitions  from  Northamp- 
ton are  noticed  in  the  Massachusetts  archives  from  the  close 
of  1659  to  1662.  From  this  recital  of  facts  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  people  as  a  whole  did  not  sanction  the 
petition  for  relief  from  taxation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SETTLING    THE    MINISTER. 

Rev.    Eieazar     The  people,   thoiigli  few  ill  iiumbers  and 
Mather  Invited     poor  ill  worlclly  goods.    entered  upon   the 

to  Settle.     The  ,  „  i     i  t    t    ■  ^  j_     •     ■  •^ 

Legislature  Ap-  work  01  estabiismiig  and  sustaining  the 
proves  of  the  gospel  ministry  with  zeal  and  ardor.  The 
General  Court,  when  first  appealed  to.  "or- 
dered, that  theire  condition  in  relation  to  a  minister  be 
forthwith  comended  to  the  reuerend  elders,  and  theire  help 
desired  therein."  Action  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  once. 
"Whether  by  Mr.  Willard,  whose  services  were  solicited  by 
the  town,  by  the  agent,  Holton,  by  the  reverend  elders,  or 
by  them  all  together,  is  not  known.  At  all  events  an  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  Rev.  Eieazar  Mather  to  settle  at 
Northampton.  Apparently  aware  of  this  fact,  and  approv- 
ing the  choice,  the  court  at  the  same  session  at  which  the 
vote  previously  quoted  was  passed,  gave  still  more  emphatic 
expression  to  its  opinion  :  — 

"This  Court  being  solicjted  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northhamp- 
ton in  the  name  of  the  rest,  to  comend  theire  condition,  wanting  an 
able  minister  of  the  gospell  to  administer  the  things  of  God  vnto  them, 
to  the  reuerend  elders,  w°''  this  court  take  themselves  bound  to  fiu'ther 
what  Ijeth  in  theire  power,  and  vnder standing  that  some  of  the  sjd  in- 
habitants haue  an  eye  vnto  M''  Eliazer  Mather  as  a  fitt  man  to  adminis- 
ter the  things  of  God  vnto  them,  this  Coiu-t  jiidgeth  it  meete  to  declare 
yS  in  case  God  so  encljnes  the  harts  of  those  who  are  concerned  there- 
in y'  M''  Mather  goe  vnto  North  Hampton  to  minister  vnto  the  inhabi- 
tants there  in  the  things  of  God,  they  both  approove  thereof,  &  shall  be 
ready  at  aU  times  to  encourage  him  in  that  service  as  there  shaU  be 
occasion,  in  whatsouer  may  rationally  &  meetly  be  expected." 


Mr.  Mather  desired     lu  respoiise  to  this  recommeiidatioii.   the 

t^o  Preach  on  Pro-     towu,  a  moiith  later,   on  the  7^'^  of  June, 

gave  Mr.  Mather  a  call.     "  It  was  agreed  by 

a  vnanimous  consent  to  desire  Mr.  Mather  to  bee  a  mynister 
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to  them  ill  a  way  of  Tryall  in  dispensing  his  gifts. "  If  this 
vote  was  intended  simply  as  an  invitation  to  preach  as  a 
"candidate,"  the  result  was  favorable,  for  at  a  meeting  held 
in  October,  the  town  voted  to  "  pay  Mr.  Mather  25'  for  halfe 
a  yeare,  to  bee  trewly  paid  in  Good  and  Merchantable  pay 
in  wheate  in  this  place,"  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed, 
in  January,  to  receive  the  amount  which  was  "to  be  levied 
on  every  inhabitant  according  to  his  due  proportion." 

He  Accepts  the      The  iiew  minister,   young  and  unmarried, 
Call-  had  not  at  that  time  been  ordained,  but  he 

accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  to  the 
little  settlement  with  every  expectation  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent residence.  No  church  had  yet  been  formed,  and 
his  "way  of  Tryall"  was  protracted  three  years  before 
such  an  organization  was  established.  That  everything 
was  mutually  satisfactory,  subsequent  action  by  the  town 
abundantly  proves. 

A  House  for  the  In  the  followiiig  December  the  town  ordered 
Minister  ordered,  "  that  a  Rate  of  a  hundred  poundes  shalbe 
levied  for  the  building  of  a  howse  for  the 
mynistry  the  said  howse  to  bee  finished  for  one  hundred 
poundes."  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  about  it  that 
year,  and  in  June,  1G59,  the  "  fine  Townesmen  "  were  ordered 
to  "lett  out  the  mynestrs  howse  to  build  to  see  it  bee  donn 
and  AUsoe  to  see  the  100'  rate  levied  for  the  paying  of  the 
worke  men  w''"  the  build  the  said  howse,  according  to  the 
former  agreement." 

The  house  for  the  minister  was  erected  at  once,  and  was 
probably  ready  for  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  In  January,  1660,  Mr.  Mather  was 
given  40  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  a 

"homelottof  4 :  Acres  and  the  howse  that  is  built  vpon  the  home 
lott  nere  John  LjTaans  to  bee  his  owne  property  both  the  howse  and 
land  except  hee  shall  remove  himselfe  and  family  from  this  Towne  to 
some  other  place  beef  ore  hee  hath  bin  heare  fowre  yeres  from  the  time 
of  his  first  aboade  in  the  Towne  but  if  hee  dy  before  the  time  bee  ex- 
pired (he  continneing  in  this  place)  the  said  howse  and  land  to  remaine 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs  forever.  Allsoe  it  is  to  bee  vnderstoode  that  if 
he  remoone  after  hee  hath  bin  at  some  Charge  about  the  howse  or  land 
beefore  the  fowre  yeares  bee  expired  hee  is  to  bee  paid  for  it  by  the 
Towne." 
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Location  and  D  e  -     Mr.  Mather's  homestead  was  situated  at  the 
scription  of  the     comer  of  Maiii  and  Pleasant  Streets,  and 
^°^^  ^'  embraced   all   the  land  now    occupied   by 

"  Shop  Row"  as  far  west  as  the  store  of  Merritt  Clark.  The 
house  was  two  stories  in  height,  without  the  usual  project- 
ing upper  story,  and  stood  facing  Pleasant  Street.  It  con- 
tained two  front  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  a 
porch  in  front  and  a  ''leanto"  at  the  rear.  The  cellar  was 
small,  extending  partly  under  one  of  the  front  rooms.  In 
the  second  story  there  were  chambers  above  the  two  lower 
rooms,  and  another  over  the  front  porch.  The  property 
was  sold  in  1689,  by  Mr.  Mather's  heirs  to  John  and  Moses 
Lyman.  In  1785,  Seth  Lyman  sold  part  of  the  estate  to 
Judge  Samuel  Hinckley.  He  lived  a  long  time  in  the  old 
house,  and  about  1794,  built  the  mansion  on  Pleasant  Street 
owned  and  occupied  many  years  by  the  late  Maj.  Harvey 
Kirkland. 

capawonke  Pur-  The  "  Hartf ord  Company,"  which  bought 
chase  Money  Capawoukc,  paid  promptly  for  it  and  in 
April  the  town  appropriated  the  £30  pur- 
chase money,  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  them.  Twenty-five 
pounds  were  to  be  used  for  Mr.  Mather's  first  half  year's 
salary,  instead  of  being  raised  by  rate  as  had  been  pre- 
viously voted.  The  other  five  pounds  were  "to  be  paid  56^ 
to  William  Holton  paying  p^  of  Mr.  Mather's  Dyet  and  the 
other  44"*  to  Brunson  of  farmeington  for  worke  donn  about 
the  mill."  Joseph  Parsons  was  designated  to  receive  and 
disburse  the  whole  sum.  The  agents  of  the  Hartford  com- 
pany were  "William  Westhood  of  Hartford  and  Samuel 
Smith  of  Wethersfeild." 

other  Gifts  to  the      Ouc  of  tlic  first  votes  iu  1659,  was  that  of 
Minister.  January  4"',  when  eighty  acres  of  meadow 

land  were  "laid  out  for  the  mynistry." 
The  income  of  this  land  was  to  be  given  to  the  iiastor,  or 
he  was  to  have  the  use  of  it  in  addition  to  all  other  grants. 
During  the  following  year  a  lot  of  forty  acres  of  meadow 
land  was  set  apart  for  Mr.  Mather  :  seventeen  and  one-half 
acres  in  Middle  Meadow,  and  the  rest  in  land  already  se- 
questered.    A  parcel  of  forty  acres  for  a  standing  lot  for 
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the  ministry  was  also  ordered  to  be  measured,  when  the 
first  named  eighty  acres  were  set  apart,  and  Mr.  Mather 
was  to  have  his  choice  of  either  lot.  The  records  show 
that  he  probably  accepted  the  first  of  the  two  propo- 
sitions, as  he  had  ten  acres  in  Middle  Meadow,  twenty-one 
acres  in  Manhan,  and  ten  acres  near  Middle  Meadow  Gate. 

Meadow  Land     When   Mr.    Mather    accepted   the    call  an 
Placed  at  his     agreement  was  made  with  him,  by  which  a 

Disposal  by  Vol-  .  r-   i         i  ^        ^ 

untary  subscrip-     Certain  quantity  ot  land  was  to  be  placed 
*i°"-  at  his  disposal,  to  be  given  by  him  to  such 

persons  as  came  here  to  settle  through  his  influence.  In- 
stead of  voting  land  to  them  from  unappropriated  terri- 
tory, the  inhabitants  each  agreed  to  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  acres  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  show  why  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a 
method  as  an  inducement  to  settlers.  It  was  a  new  de- 
parture, and  one  that  was  never  repeated.  Was  it  because 
of  the  existing  quarrel,  that  a  voluntarj^  contribution  was 
considered  at  that  time  the  most  available  plan,  or  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  offer  land  to  certain  men  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  emigrate,  was  that  considered  the  only 
legal  means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ?  It  could  not  have  been  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
meadow  land,  for  grants  of  it  were  made  to  others  in  that 
and  succeeding  years.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son, the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  The  annexed  docu- 
ment not  only  shows  who  gave  the  land,  and  how  much 
each  person  contributed,  but  it  also  furnishes  a  nearly  com- 
plete census  of  the  settlers  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1G59. 
Only  two  or  three  men  refused  or  neglected  to  donate  land, 
and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  called  to  account  for 
their  remissness :  — 

"A  coppy  of  the  writeing  y»  is  in  M'-  Mather's  hand  abonte  the  pticu- 
ler  mens  land  y'  were  giuen  him  to  dispose  of  for  the  common  good  of 
the  towne  of  Northampton.  Januarj'  6.  "58  : 

"This  p'  witnessts  y'  wee  whose  names  are  heare  subscribed  doe 
pmise  and  engage  to  part  with  such  some  of  lands  the  which  our  names 
are  annexed  vpon  consideration  of  M"'  Mather  now  resident  amongst  vs 
shall  haue  the  disposing  of  the  said  lands  to  such  inhabitants  as  the 
said  M'-  Mather  shall  judg  behouifull  and  needfull  for  the  well  beeing 
of  the  Towne  of  Northampton  to  bee  ordered  according  to  the  same 
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riile  by  w'^''  wee  devided  the  land  o'' selves  haue  or  shall  haue  in  posses- 
sion that  is  to  say  20  Akers  to  100'  &  15  akers  to  a  pson  as  all  the  lands 
that  wee  abate  or  part  with  shall  be  laid  together  at  the  vpp  end  of  the 
meddow  wee  commonly  call  Munhan 


William  Holton 

Acres. 

10 

Acres. 
87 

Acres. 

127 

Joseph  ffitch  his 

John  Brought"  lot 

in 

William  Hanum        3 

whole  proportion 

10 

M  n  n  h  a  n   3  acres 

John  Hanum              1 

Joseph  Parsons 

8 

more  or  less 

3 

Tho:  Bascum              4 

Richard  Lyman 

9 

Sam:  Wright  Jun 

3 

Henry  Curtis              5 

John  Lyman 

5 

David  Biu"t  of  his 

James  Bridgman       4 

Tho:  Roote 

5 

Venturers  lot 

3 

Robert  Lyman           3 

Thomas  Mason  } 
Sam:  Allen          ) 

10 

Joh:  Stebbens 

2 

John  Bliss                   2 

Salmon 

2 

George  Alexander 

William  Hnlburd 

5 

Rob:  Ha  ward 

8 

his  lot  in  Young- 

William  Jeanes 

4 

Tho:  Woodford 

6 

Rainbow    contain- 

Alexander Edward 

s  5 

John  Ingersoll 

3 

ing  3  acres  and  a 

Rob:  Bartlett 

5 

Will:  Miller  his  Ven- 

half  more  or  less     S^ 

Nath:  Phelps 

3 

tvirers  Feild  lot 

6 

Christopher  Smith     3 

Arthur  Williams 

5 

Isaac  Sheldon 

6 

Georg  Langton          4 

John  King 

3 

Walter  Lee 

3 

Sam:  Wright  Sr         4 

87 


127 
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Edward  Elmore  The  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the 
called  to  Account  town  wlio  had  I'eceived  home  lots,  except 
Money.  Edward   Elmore,  John  Webb  and  Joseph 

Root,  appear  in  the  above  list.  Elmore 
owned  eighteen  acres  in  Manhan  meadow,  at  the  place 
where  the  town  decided  to  lay  out  the  contributed  land,  and 
he  agreed  to  exchange  it  for  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment, but  sold  the  land  the  next  year.  William  Clarke 
was  appointed  in  June,  1660,  by  the  town  "as  ther  agent 
to  demand  of  Edward  Elmore  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
w*^*^  hee  promisd  to  giue  when  the  Rest  of  the  Inhabitantes 
gaue  for  a  Common  and  publique  good  and  if  hee  refuse  to 
giue  then  to  prosecute  the  said  Edward  Elmore  in  what 
way  the  said  William  Clarke  see  most  meete."  The  same 
agent  was  also  authorized  to  treat  other  delinquents  in  this 
respect  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  same  meeting  William 
Holton  and  John  Webb  were  appointed  to  act  with  William 
Clarke  "  to  call  Edward  Elmore  to  Accoumpt  for  money 
that  hee  receiued  of  the  purchasers,"  and  if  he  did  not 
"  giue  a  satisfying  accoumpt  of  the  same"  to  prosecute  him. 
The  money  claimed  by  the  town  of  Elmer  was  undoubtedly 
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the  amount  he  received  from  the  sale  of  the  land  he  had 
agreed  to  exchange.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year, 
Isaac  Sheldon,  who  promised  to  give  six  acres  to  Mr. 
Mather,  agreed  to  "Resigne  and  Deliver  upp  foure  acres  of 
his  land  in  hoggs  bladder"  in  place  of  "his  former  gift," 
and  he  was  to  be  paid  for  fencing  and  plowing  it  as  much 
as  two  "Indifferent  men  shall  Judge  meete." 

Mr.  Mather  "Be-  From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the 
queathes"  the  aggregate  of  all  the  land  contributed  was 
163i  acres.  Possibly  more  was  afterwards 
added  by  some  who  did  not  sign  the  agreement.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  it  were  located  at  the  upper  end  of 
Manhan  meadow  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Mather. 
Fortunately  the  records  indicate  to  whom  he  distributed 
this  land.  It  is  there  stated  that  Mr.  Mather  "bequeathed 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  town,"  *  *  * 
"a  third  part  of  seven  score  acres"  in  Manhan  to  John 
Strong  Sr. ,  David  Wilton,  and  Aaron  Cook.  Each  of  these 
persons  received  "forty-six  and  a  half  acres,  twenty-six 
rods  and  eleven  foot  more  or  less."  In  addition,  the  town 
granted  them  each  a  home  lot  of  four  acres.  These  lots 
were  situated  on  Main  and  West  Streets,  commencing  at 
the  Baptist  Church  and  extending  to  the  homestead  of  S. 
L.  Parsons.  Elder  Strong  was  opposite  the  latter  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street.  These  men  arrived  apparently 
about  the  same  time  during  the  year  1659.  The  deeds  of 
Wilton  and  Strong  were  recorded  in  the  fall  of  1660,  and  that 
of  Cook  in  April  of  the  year  following.  Mr.  Mather  was 
the  son  of  the  first  minister  of  Dorchester,  was  born  in 
that  place,  where  he  had  lived  till  the  time  of  accepting 
the  call  here,  and  was  so  well  and  favorably  known  there, 
that  it  was  believed  his  influence  would  be  of  great  service 
in  inducing  emigrants  to  remove  to  Northampton ;  and  so 
it  proved,  for  a  number  of  others  from  that  place  were  re- 
ceived within  a  year. 

The"  Dorchester     There  cau  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these 
Men  "receive     three  pcrsous  bccamc  residents  of  North- 
ampton because  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
pastor,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  not  the  only 
men  attracted  hither  by  the  same  consideration,  for  about 
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this  time  several  substantial  citizens  from  Dorchester  fol- 
lowed their  example.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  selectmen 
were  empowered  "to  giue  forth  to  Dorchester  men  the  land 
that  they  mee  bee  inhabytantes  in  this  Towne,  vizt :  Wil- 
liam Clarke  Henry  Woodward  and  Henry  Cunleife."  The 
name  of  William  Clarke  is  appended  to  the  original  petition, 
indicating  that  at  that  time  he  intended  to  come  with  the 
rest,  still  it  may  have  been  through  the  personal  solicita- 
tion of  Mr.  Mather  that  he  reached  a  final  decision.  About 
one  hundred  acres  in  Manhan  meadow  were  granted  to 
these  men  in  1659,  in  addition  to  their  home  lots.  Their 
meadow  land  was  located  very  near  that  "bequeathed"  by 
Mr.  Mather. 

Mr.  Mather's  Ad-  If  these  six  men  emigrated  to  Northampton 
vent  Beneficial.  at  the  suggestiou  of  Mr.  Mather,  then  he 
accomplished  more  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  town  by  his  first  coming  than  by  the  eleven  years 
of  arduous  ministerial  labor,  which  followed.  The  new 
town,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  had  been  fairly  prosperous. 
Inhabitants  had  arrived  as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated, crops  had  been  reasonably  abundant,  and  the 
Indians  everywhere  evinced  a  friendly  disposition.  But 
the  situation  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  While  the 
petition  to  the  Legislature  shows  that  the  community  was 
poor  and  distressed,  subsequent  events  prove  that  the 
people  were  hopeful  and  courageous.  They  mildly  repu- 
diated the  action  of  the  selectmen,  in  petitioning  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  willingly  laid  themselves  under  more  oner- 
ous burdens.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  impoverished  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  led  the  people  to  offer  a  bounty,  by 
means  of  a  subscription  in  land,  to  induce  emigration. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Mather  and  the 
new  settlers  arrived.  William  Clarke  and  John  Strong. 
Aaron  Cook,  David  Wilton,  Henry  Cunliffe  and  Henry 
Woodward,  brought  new  life  and  energy  to  the  enfeebled 
town.  Their  coming  was  like  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  the  veins  of  an  exhausted  patient.  From  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  these  men  took  a  leading  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  town  affairs.  Their  energy,  independence  and 
public  spirit  soon  wrought  a  marked  improvement.     All  of 
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tliem  were  at  once  put  into  the  harness,  and  from  this  date 
the  advance  of  the  settlement  was  steady  and  vigorous. 
Other  settlers  arrived  during  the  year,  most  of  them  from 
Dorchester, 

A  Perpetual  Stand-  Not  fully  Satisfied  witli  the  grants  of  land 
ing  Lot  for  the  already  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  minis- 
try, still  another  tract  of  meadow  was  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  The  proposition  came  up  at  the 
March  meeting,  1660,  when  a  committee  was  ordered  to  lay 
out  a  "home  lot  for  the  mynistry,"  "in  some  convenient 
place  that  they  can  finde  except  the  meeting  house  hill." 
This  order  was,  however,  in  the  succeeding  month,  embod- 
ied in  the  following  comprehensive  vote  :  — 

"April  16*'',  1660.  It  was  voted  and  agreed  at  a  Towne  meeting  that 
Joseph  Parsons.  Robert  Bartlet  and  William  Jeanes  were  chosen  by 
the  Towne  and  impowred  to  measure  out  Twente  nine  Acres  of  land  in 
the  middle  Meddowe  and  twelue  Acres  of  land  more  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Square  lying  at  the  Rere  of  the  Ventorers  fieild  and  this  41 
Acres  aforesaid  sequestred  for  a  p''petuall  standing  lott  for  the  uijaiistry 
and  never  to  bee  Alterd  but  to  Contjaiew  successiuely  to  that  fmiction 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  mynistry  in  the  Towne  of  Northampton. 
Considering  the  Absolute  necessity  of  the  Promoteing  God's  honor  and 
the  Good  of  Posteryty.  It  is  further  voted  and  agreed  that  William 
Jeanes  Robert  Bartlet  and  Joseph  Parsons  are  to  take  care  to  see  that 
the  aforesaid  41  Acres  of  land  bee  Recorded  according  to  the  trew 
entent  of  the  grante  above  said." 

This  forty-one  acres  of  meadow  land  was  accordingly 
measured  at  the  places  specified,  and  duly  recorded.  It 
was  in  reality  the  property  of  the  town  while  the  town  was 
the  Parish,  but  in  1825,  when  the  Second  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Society  was  formed,  it  passed  into  possession 
of  the  First  Parish.  The  yearly  income  of  this  land,  which 
still  remains  as  it  was  originally  laid  out,  is  now  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  Parish  expenses. 

Pastor's  Salary.  Mr.  Mather's  salary  was  fixed  at  £80,  and 
the  year  was  to  commence  in  April.  For 
the  half  year,  up  to  that  date,  he  was  to  receive  £25.  Here 
is  another  most  encouraging  indication  of  returning  pros- 
perity. A  community  that  voluntarily  increased  the  pas- 
tor's salary  from  Mtj  to  eighty  pounds,  had  little  need  to 
petition  for  a  remission  of  its  state  taxes. 
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Another  c  o  u  t  r  o-  Scarcelj  liad  the  minister  been  settled  when 
versy  Dealt  with  i]^q  community  was  again  agitated  by  a  con- 
cluH.  flict  of    opinion.      Two  years    before    the 

church  was  organized,  the  town  was  divided 
by  an  antagonism  of  sentiment,  not  upon  doctrinal  points, 
but  apparently  upon  a  merely  technical  matter.  This  dis- 
cussion pervaded  the  entire  settlement,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly an  outbreak  of  the  previous  unpleasantness.  That 
was  apparently  a  question  about  holding  meetings.  This 
seems  to  have  had  reference  to  the  method  of  conducting 
them.  Very  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of 
this  disagreement.  When  the  law  point  concerning  the 
choice  of  selectmen  was  referred  to  the  authorities,  this 
element  of  discord  seems  to  have  been  coupled  with  it,  and 
when  the  General  Court  appointed  town  officers  it  also  ad- 
ministered a  little  good  advice  to  the  quarrelsome  citizens. 
The  order  of  the  court  in  answer  to  that  petition  is  the 
only  testimony  bearing  directly  upon  the  origin  of  the 
trouble.  The  document  itself  has  disappeared,  the  town 
never  took  any  action  upon  it  that  was  recorded,  and  noth- 
ing further  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  difficulty. 
At  its  May  session  in  1659,  the  court  voted  :  — 

"  And  in  relation  to  theire  carrying  on  the  duty  of  the  Saboath  in 
M''  Mather's  absenc,  wherein  the  doe  so  mnch  disagree,  that  though  in 
some  cases  private  men  may  excercise  theire  gnifts,  where  there  are 
such  as  are  knotme,  able,  approoved,  &  Orthodoxe,  yet  for  present, 
as  things  as  are  circumstanced  w"'  them,  the  Court  judgeth  it  theire 
best,  safest,  &  most  peaceable  way,  in  the  absence  of  theire  minister, 
to  assemble  all  at  one  place,  &  to  spend  the  Saboath  together,  besides 
praying  &  singing,  in  reading  and  repeating  of  knomie  godly,  Ortho- 
doxe bookes  &  sermons." 

The  advice  given  by  the  court  was  excellent,  and  all  dis- 
agreement upon  that  matter  seems  to  have  been  speedily 
adju>sted  by  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Position  and  Descrip-  Religious  services  Were  first  conducted  in 
tion  of  the  p  i  r  s  t  the  Small  buildiug,  eighteen  by  twenty-six 

Meeting  House.  „       ,     .  .  .      ,  i>,  n  ^ 

teet  m  size,  erected  soon  after  the  people 
began  to  arrive.  It  was  placed  at  the  intersection  of  what 
are  now  Main  and  King  streets,  and  stood  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hydrant,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  pres- 
ent Court  House  lawn,  though  probably  some  feet  farther 
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into  tlxe  highway.  Main  Street  had  then  no  existence  and 
the  ascent  of  Meeting  Honse  Hill  was  quite  abrnpt.  For 
many  years  the  roadway  was  where  Court  Street  now  ex- 
tends. This  meeting  house  was  built  of  "sawen  timber," 
had  one  door-way,  two  windows,  one  or  more  chimneys, 
and  very  probably  was  destitute  of  a  pulpit,  or  any  other 
internal  feature  peculiar  to  ordinary  houses  of  worship, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  raised  platform  extended 
on  the  side  opposite  the  door.  The  building  faced  south- 
wardly, had  a  pitched  roof,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
covered  with  thatch.  In  a  room  used  for  meetings  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  pews  were  ever  placed. 
Benches  without  backs  were  deemed  good  enough,  and 
where  no  one  expected  anything  better,  more  luxurious 
seats  would  have  been  superfluous.  There  was  no  assign- 
ment of  sittings,  the  meeting  house  not  having  reached  the 
honor  of  being  "dignified." 

In  this  little  building  Mr.  Mather  dispensed  his  gifts  dur- 
ing his  three  years  of  probation.  The  congregation  could  not 
have  been  large,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
sermons  were  curtailed  to  correspond  with  the  paucity  of 
hearers.  All  this  preceded  the  formation  of  the  church, 
but  when  that  association  was  perfected,  a  new  edifice  was 
found  to  be  essential,  and  the  old  house  was  abandoned  to 
other  uses.  This  was  the  second  meeting  house  built  in 
Massachusetts  west  of  Lancaster,  the  first  having  been 
erected  in  Springfield  about  nine  years  before.  It  was  at 
best  a  low  and  insignificant  structure,  one  story  in  height, 
the  assembly  room  being  but  nine  feet  in  the  clear. 


CHAPTER    YIL 
NON-RESIDENTS— FREEMEN— HIGHWAYS. 

Thomas  Buruham's  On  a  Committee  clioseii  ill  1653,  to  "receive '' 
Claim  Satisfied.  inhabitants,  appears  tlie  name  of  Thomas 
Burnham.  He  never  became  a  resident, 
but  claimed  lands,  and  appointed  John  Webb  his  attorney. 
Five  years  afterwards  the  town  voted  thirty  acres  to  Burn- 
ham,  on  condition  that  Webb,  his  "atturny  shall  acquit 
and  discharge  the  Towne  of  Northampton  of  all  future 
claimes  and  demandes  concerneing  his  right  of  any  land  of 
the  said  Towne."  Included  in  this  grant  was  a  home  lot 
of  three  acres.  The  selectmen  and  Edward  Elmore  were 
ordered  to  "pfect  the  businesse  with  John  Webb  concerne- 
ing Tho:  Burnums  Land,"  and  the  next  month  Webb 
pledged  himself  "to  bring  in  noe  inhabitant  either  to 
possesse  the  home  lott  or  the  meddowes  without  the  con- 
sent of  this  Towne."  The  people  intended  to  prevent  either 
Webb  or  Burnham  from  speculating  with  this  land,  by 
selling  it  to  irresponsible  persons  or  non-residents. 

The  Town  votes  to  Some  qucstion  seems  to  have  arisen  con- 
" Quiet  Posses-  ceming  the  division  of  meadow  land,  no 
doubt  brought  into  prominence  by  the  action 
of  Burnham.  The  matter  came  before  the  town,  and  a 
vote  was  passed  January  5"',  to  "quiet  possession,"  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal  endorsement  on  the  record,  which 
provided  that 

"Each  man  shall  enjoy  his  first  proportion  of  land  in  the  ineddowes 
and  Swamps  Devidable  without  any  fnther  molestation,  as  alsoe  the  6 
Acres  apeece  or  3  Acres  apeece  gitien  to  severall  men  it  is  agreed  for 
the  ending  of  Contention  about  that  all  those  men  shall  peaceablely 
enjoy  the  one  halfe  of  y'  land." 
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This  action  was  followed  by  another  vote  in  the  succeed- 
ing month  of  November,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  all 
persons  who  had  not  received  their  full  proportion  of  land 
were  to  apply  to  the  townsmen,  who  were  to  make  good  all 
such  deficiencies.  In  a  few  months  another  vote  to  ■  the 
same  effect  was  passed,  and  the  right  of  each  man  to  his 
real  estate  thereby  established. 

Non-resident  Peti-  The  transaction  with  Burnham  gave  ris.  to 
tioners  not  enti-  gtiH  further  actiou  by  the  town.  Several  oi 
ments.  "ttt©  parties  who  petitioned  for  the  new  plan- 

tation declined  or  for  some  reason  failed  to 
settle  here.  In  order  to  protect  itself  from  similar  claims 
by  non-residents,  the  town  voted  in  February  :  — 

••ffor  as  much  as  ther  haue  bin  simclry  psons  who  did  Petition  to  the 
Gelierall  Court  at  the  bay  for  a  grant  of  this  Towne  Caled  the  Towne  of 
Northampton,  and  some  others  that  haue  paid  part  of  the  purchase 
towardes  the  obtaineing  of  the  aforesaid  place,  yet  never  to  this  time 
though  the  place  haue  bin  inhabited  this  fowre  yeres  and  upward,  haue 
bin  resident  as  inhabitantes  whereby  they  haue  bin  justly  deprived  them- 
selves of  any  clayme  or  propriety  of  any  land  heare.  It  is  fii'mely  ordered 
inacted  and  agreed  by  the  Towne  of  Northampton  that  any  such  pson 
or  prsons  whatsoever  upon  the  accoumpt  and  consideration  of  beeing  a 
Petitioner  for  this  land,  or  of  beeing  at  any  Cost  charge  or  Trouble 
more  or  lesse  towardes  the  purchase  thereof,  are,  and  forever  shalbe 
disowned  as  for  ever  haueing  any  Interest  right  or  Title  \Tito  any  land 
or  Alottmentes  in  this  Towne  of  Northampton." 

This  declaration  settled  effectually  the  claims  of  non- 
residents, and  no  more  trouble  occurred  from  that  quarter. 

Freemen  only  Eli-  Towu  meetings  Were  then  the  most  potent 
gibie  to  Official     element  in  municipal  government.  By  them 

Honors.  n     t  •  t 

all  busmess,  however  trivial,  relating  to 
town  affairs,  was  transacted,  and  its  edicts  were  final.  In 
those  days  not  every  one  could  act  in  town,  meeting.  Free- 
men only,  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
general  government,  were  permitted  to  hold  office  or  vote. 
At  first,  church  membership  was  an  essential  requisite,  and 
none  but  full  communicants  could  become  freemen.  After- 
wards, non-church  members  were  allowed  to  take  the 
oath,  and  still  later  a  property  qualification  was  required 
before  any  one  could  obtain  the  right  of  suffrage.  Town 
offices  were  shunned,  and  many  persons  declined  to  qualify 
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themselves  as  freemen  in  order  to  escape  official  burden. 
Subsequently  a  law  was  passed  by  which  all  who  were 
chosen  to  office,  should  serve  or  pay  a  fine  of  20s. 

No  allusion  to  this  qualification  is  to  be  found  on  the 
town  records.  It  is  probable — apparent  by  the  rejection  of 
the  three  commissioners  from  Northampton,  as  officers  of 
the  court  in  Springfield,  because  they  were  not  freemen — 
that  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  voters  to  this  matter 
during  the  first  years  of  the  town's  existence.  Some  of  the 
men  prominent  in  its  affairs,  holding  offices,  both  civil  and 
judicial,  did  not  take  the  freeman's  oath  till  1062.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  in  relation  to  the  commissioners 
for  ending  small  causes  designated  by  the  General  Court, 
when  selectmen  were  appointed.  William  Holton,  Arthur 
Williams  and  John  Lyman,  were  with  others,  admitted  as 
freemen  at  a  court  held  at  Northampton,  in  March  of  that 
year.  And  yet  the  General  Court  appointed  them  to  a 
judicial  position,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  which  was  made 
known  at  the  Springfield  court. 

Fines  for  Nou-     The  uecessity    of    holding   frequent  town 

attendance     at     meetings  made  attendance  upon  them  bur- 
Town  Meetings. 

clensome,  and  people  began  to  absent  them- 
selves. Meetings  were  held  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  frequently  several  times  in  the  same  month.  At 
last  this  neglect  became  so  general  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  institute  measures  for  its  correction.  Accord- 
ingly a  system  of  fines  was  adopted.     Thus 

' '  Whosoever  liee  bee  that  absentes  himselfe  from  any  Towiie  meeteing 
beeing  warned ^  by  the  Townesmen  or  any  other  being  the  wanier  with 
order  from  the  Townesmen,  shall  pay  12''  to  the  Towne  for  every  such 
neglect  or  whosoever  doth  depart  before  the  meeting  bee  concluded 
withoiit  leane  from  the  moderator  shall  pay  12''  for  every  snch  neglect. 
Biit  for  those  meeteings  yerely  when  the  Towne  are  to  Chnse  Select  men 
or  other  Towne  officers  beeing  legally  warned  yet  to  neglect  comeing 
for  every  such  defect  to  pay  2'  6''  vnlesse  the  delinquent  can  giue  some 
Just  Cawse  for  the  same  and  the  Towne  soe  judg  of  it,  and  if  ther  bee  13 
Inhabitants  shall  make  a  beginning  and  what  they  doe  shalbee  Au- 

1  Town  meetings  were  warned  by  the  beating  of  a  drum,  or  the  blowing  of  a  horn 
or  trumpet  on  the  evening  before  the  meeting,  or  by  special  notification,  as  stated 
above.  They  were  generally  convened  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  occasionally  after 
a  weekly  lecture,  or  "  on  a  trayniug  day,"  and  one  is  recorded  as  having  been  held 
"  sun  an  hour  high,  at  night." 
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thentick  and  othei-s  not  tlier  shall  loose  ther  votes.  And  allsoe  be  fined 
1'*  if  they  bee  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeteing  when  it  is  orderly 
begun." 

This  order  remained  unchanged  for  twenty  years,  when 
the  nnniber  constituting  a  quoriini  was  increased  to  thirty, 
and  absentees  were  fined  12d.  each. 

First  Sale  of  Home    Among  the  arrivals  in  1659,  were  George 
^°ts-  Sumner,  Enos  Kingsley  and  Ralph  Hutch- 

inson. The  first  two  named  came  from 
Dorchester,  and  the  last  from  Boston.  To  each  of  these  men 
was  granted  for  a  home  lot  eight  acres  of  upland,  lying 
on  the  "  westerly  side  of  y®  Mill  River."  But  by  a  special 
vote  they  were  each  required  to  pay  twenty  shillings  to  the 
"Townesmenat  demand  thereof,"  and  were  also  to  build 
upon  the  lots  and  hold  them  four  years,  before  obtaining  a 
title.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
them  was  reduced  to  ten  shillings,  and  the  condition  of 
four  year's  possession  repealed.  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  town  demanded  payment  for  land  granted  to 
settlers.  These  were  among  the  first  home  lots  taken  up 
on  South  Street.  They  were  double  the  size  of  ordinary 
home  lots,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  settled  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  by  reason  of  the  intervening  river 
much  more  difficult  of  access.  With  these  drawbacks  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  why  parties  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  land  when  everybody  else  had  obtained  it  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  the  size  of  the  lots  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  a  price  was  put  upon  them. 

William  Smead,  who  came  from  Dorchester,  had  a  grant, 
the  next  year,  of  eight  acres  of  land  for  a  home  lot,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  ten  shillings  for  it,  as  had  the 
three  men  the  year  previous.  His  lot  was  laid  out  on  South 
Street,  adjoining  that  of  Ralph  Hutchinson.  Capt.  Cook, 
Ensign  Wilton  and  John  Strong,  were  granted  thirty  acres 
apiece  over  Manhan  River,  in  a  parcel  of  land  lately  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  or  the  same  amount  each,  up  Mill 
River ;  they  were  also  to  have  twenty  acres  apiece  of  up- 
land upon  the  plain  beyond  the  mill.  Here  were  150  acres 
of  land  given  away  almost  in  the  same  vote  that  ordered 
Smead  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  his  home  lot. 
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Population  of  the  With  tliG  opeiiiiig  of  the  year  1660,  the  for- 
Town  in  1660.  tuiiGS  of  the  Settlement  began  to  mend.  A 
twelvemonth  of  average  prosperity,  re- 
newed hope  and  strengthened  courage.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants had  been  considerably  increased,  and  among  them 
were  several  who  afterwards  became  pillars  in  the  church 
and  leaders  in  town  affairs.  The  names  of  fifty-seven  men 
are  recorded  as  having  received  home  lots  up  to  this  date, 
which  would  indicate  a  population  of  between  300  and  400. 
Not  a  bad  showing  for  a  town  but  six  years  settled,  and  in 
a  country  with  a  widely  scattered  population  of  but  80,000.' 

New  Route  to  the  Soou  after  the  purchase  of  Capawonke  by 
Bay  Proposed.  the  Hartford  company,  Hadley  was  settled, 
and  was  then  called  "Newtown,"  the  name 
usually  applied  to  all  new  settlements.  Desiring  a  better 
route  to  the  "Bay,"  the  upper  towns  on  the  Connecticut 
River  attempted  this  year  to  improve  the  road  in  that  di- 
rection. The  annual  burnings  by  the  Indians  cleared  the 
forests  to  a  great  extent  of  undergrowth,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle to  impede  locomotion  in  any  direction.  Though  cov- 
ered with  trees,  the  country  was  open  at  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  hills,  streams  and  swamps,  were  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  travel.  Indian  paths,  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
in  width,  crossed  the  territory  at  intervals,  and  were  made 
use  of  by  the  English.  A  passage-way  for  men  and  horses 
was  all  that  existed.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
one  of  these  pathways  that  the  town  voted  in  July  to 
"  contribute  to wardes  the  laying  out  of  a  way  from  New- 
towne  to  Nash  way  to  the  vallew  of  30'  or  40'."  No  results, 
however,  followed  this  action,  and  no  passage-way  for 
carts  or  sleds  to  the  Bay  was  made  till  after  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  next  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
"Treat  with  the  New-towne  men  about  a  highway  to  New- 
towne  over  the  River  and  if  they  can  agree  to  lay  it  out  if 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  County  Court." 

1  In  1660  the  only  English  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  after  the  emigra- 
tion of  half  a  century,  were  in  Virginia,  New  England  and  3Iaryland,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  no  more  than  80,000  inhabitants.— Holmes'  American  Annals. 
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Highways.  Fii'st  auioiig  the  duties  of  the  settlers  must 

have  been  that  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  highways.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
decided  upon  before  any  home  lots  were  granted,  but  no 
record  of  their  location,  other  than  as  boundaries  of  such 
lots,  was  made.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  town  seem  to  have  been  followed  in  the 
matter  of  highways,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  portion  of  it 
may  have  been  carefully  mapped  out,  before  a  single  log 
cabin  was  built.  The  first  highways  upon  which  the  town 
took  action  were  those  in  the  meadows,  some  three  years 
after  the  settlement  commenced,  and  the  first  allusion  to 
any  was  to  that  in  Manhan  meadow,  when  in  1657,  that 
section  was  divided. 

In  1655,  John  Lyman  and  George  Alexander  were  chosen 
"way  wardens  or  Surveyors  of  Ways,"  but  no  further  ref- 
erence to  these  officers  api)ears  for  five  years.  In  the  mean- 
time a  committee  on  highways  was  appointed  which  con- 
fined its  work  to  roads  already  in  existence.  Though  these 
roads  were  three,  six  or  more  rods  in  width,  they  were  mere 
passage-ways  for  carts  or  paths  for  horseback  riders.  Most 
of  them  were  studded  with  stumps,  and  sprinkled  with 
rocks,  and  the  cart  ruts,  worn  deep  into  the  soil,  crooked 
and  uneven,  were  the  only  indication  of  a  roadway.  At 
first  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  them,  and 
after  they  began  to  be  "worked,"  they  were  left  flat  and 
without  adequate  drainage.  In  some  instances  parts  of 
them  had  to  be  re-located  in  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the 
deep  gullies  washed  in  them. 

"Supervisers  for  the  hywayes"  were  chosen  in  1661,  but 
only  the  name  of  James  Bridgman  can  be  deciphered. 
These  officers,  however,  had  no  authority  to  lay  out  or 
alter  highways.  How  long  the  term  of  office  of  the  high- 
way committee  continued,  is  not  shown.  Probably  they 
were  chosen  but  for  one  year.  Afterwards  special  commit- 
tees were  sometimes  appointed  to  lay  out  specified  high- 
ways, and  sometimes  the  selectmen  were  charged  with  that 
work. 
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First  Highway  Com-    Joliii    StebMiis    and    Samuel    Allen    were 
mittee.  West  and    cliosen  to    "  Joyne  witli  the  Selectmen  to 

Green  streets  laid     ,  i   t   •     ^  -ii't  t't\ 

Q^^  lay  out  nign  waxes    m  J  une,  and.  m  Decem- 

ber this  vote  was  re-affirmed.  Their  first 
work  was  that  of  establishing  West  Street,  which  is  thus 
described  on  the  records  :  — 

"  The  aforesaid  men  mett  the  26"^  of  february  to  lay  out  the  high 
waie  goeing  from  the  Town  goeing  towardes  AUexander  EdwardesMed- 
dow  nere  the  Mill  river:  Wee  began  a,t  Ensigne  Wiltons  lott  and  be- 
cawse  of  the  hiU  and  wepp  Swampish  grounde  ther  was  laide  in  the 
high  way  wee  laid  a  leetle  nerer  to  his  lott  *  *  *  and  soe  iipp  to 
*  *  the  west  comer  of  Captaine  Cooks  lott  *  *  and  then  ther  is 
two  w^aies  to  passe  over  the  mill  river,  the  one  to  goe  over  at  the  tipper 
end  of  AUexander  Edwardes  meddowe  this  to  be  six  rodds  wide,  and 
this  waj'  to  goe  on  the  north  side  of  the  marked  trees  downe  the  hill, 
and  the  other  to  goe  in  the  Carte  w^ay,  except  at  the  brov/  of  the  hill  ther 
it  is  to  bee  6  rodd  of  the  north  side  of  the  marked  tree  on  the  brow 
wher  it  is  to  bee  made,  and  soe  to  goe  below  AUexander  Edwardes  med- 
dow  over  the  mill  river." 

Ensign  Wilton  lived  near  where  the  Baptist  Church 
stands,  and  the  above-named  route  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  West  and  Green  Streets  as  they  now  exist. 
The  Green  Street  branch  was  laid  for  use  during  high 
water,  when  the  river  where  the  other  highway  crossed  it, 
became  in  consequence  impassable.  No  bridges  then  ex- 
isted and  all  streams  were  crossed  at  fording  places.  This 
is  the  first  record  of  the  laying  out  of  any  highway  in 
Northampton,  and  this  was  the  first  committee  appointed 
for  such  a  purpose.  Alexander  Edwards  owned  all  the  land 
on  the  west  side  of  West  Street,  south  of  Green. 

Picturesque  irreg-  While  0116  of  the  picturcsquc  bcauties  of 
uiarity  of  the  Northampton  is  the  irregularity  of  its 
streets,  the  esthetic  taste  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  established  them,  has  often  been  called  in 
question.  The  statement  that  they  were  laid  in  paths  made 
by  the  cows  on  their  way  to  pasture,  has  been  many  times 
reiterated,  and  may  still  find  believers.  To  attempt  se- 
riously the  disproval  of  a  suggestion  so  absurd,  may  seem 
but  little  less  ridiculous  than  the  proposition  itself.  Yet  it 
can  readily  be  shown  that  Northampton  is  indebted  to  na- 
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ture  alone  for  the  irregular  beauty  of  its  streets.'  When 
West  and  Green  Streets  were  established,  there  were  already 
in  existence  nine  other  highways,  though  the  names  of 
none  of  them  had  then  been  recorded.  These  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  what  are  now  called  Main,  King,  Market, 
Bridge,  Hawley,  Pleasant,  South,  Elm  and  Prospect  Streets. 
There  were  other  shorter  streets  or  lanes,  some  of  which 
have  been  discontinued,  while  others  have  become  hand- 
some and  attractive.  On  each  of  the  above-named  streets 
settlers  had  taken  up  home  lots  and  erected  houses.  In- 
stead of  dropping  down  here  and  there  a  house  because  a 
path  in  that  direction  happened  to  exist,  the  lots  were  laid 
off  systematically,  and  the  highways  conformed  closely  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  surface. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  establish  this  fact.  The  course 
of  the  principal  stream.  Mill  River,  had  not  then  been 
changed.  Its  two  tributaries.  Market  and  King  Street 
brooks,  above  their  junction,  near  the  head  of  Hawley 
Street,  flowed  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel.  The  first 
lots  on  King  Street  were  granted  on  its  easterly  side,  ex- 
tending from  the  highway  on  the  west  to  the  brook  (Mar- 
ket Street)  on  the  east.  Most  of  them  were  twelve  rods 
wide,  containing  two  acres,  ''more  or  less."  West  of  and 
in  some  cases  reaching  quite  to  the  highway,  were  the 
swampy  lands  formed  by  the  King  Street  brook,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  available  land  between  the  two  brooks  was 
utilized,  the  highway,  of  course  following  the  trend  of  the 
brook.  Market  Street  was  laid  east  of  and  parallel  with 
the  brook  of  that  name,  just  far  enough  from  it  to  escape 
the  marshy  land  that  showed  at  intervals  along  its  eastern 
bank,  though  a  line  of  home  lots  was  afterwards  granted 
on  the  west  side  of  this  highway.  Bridge  Street  was  a 
continuation  of  Main,  or  rather  Main  Street  was  an  exten- 
sion of  Bridge,  for  the  latter  was  first  established.    Its  course 

1  "  Northampton  is  built  on  ten  streets,  proceeding  from  the  center  with  no  very 
distant  resemblance  to  the  claws  of  a  crab  ;  only  somewhat  less  winding  and  less 
regular.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  laid  out  by  the  cows  ;  and  that  wherever 
these  animals  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests  made  their  paths,  the  inhabitants  lo- 
cated their  streets.  The  probability  is  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  inclined 
and  obliged  to  build  near  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  ground  was 
sufficiently  dry  to  furnish  convenient  building  spots.  In  spite  of  this  irregularity 
the  town,  with  its  scenery,  is  a  very  interesting  object  to  the  eye."—  Dwight's  Trav- 
els, vol.  1,  p.  328,  pub.  1821. 
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was  a  little  north  of  east,  till  it  reached  the  bluffs  bor- 
dering the  meadows,  when  it  turned  sharply  northward, 
following  the  bluff  line  to  the  Great  River.  South  from 
Bridge  Street,  still  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  near  the 
present  line  of  Pomeroy  Terrace,  was  another  highway, 
turning  westward  till  it  merged  itself  in  Pleasant  Street. 
Hawley  street  left  Bridge  at  the  easterly  border  of 
a  swamp  formed  along  Pomeroy  brook,  as  it  was  after- 
wards termed,  below  the  junction  of  King  and  Market 
Street  brooks,  and  extended  southwards  till  it  reached  the 
way  leading  from  the  meadow  bluffs  to  Pleasant  street. 
Pleasant  Street  was  laid  between  two  tiers  of  lots,  one 
bounded  west  on  Mill  River  and  the  other  east  on  Pomeroy 
brook.  South  Street  passed  south  from  Main  Street, 
down  the  hill  to  Mill  River,  at  a  point  that  afforded  a 
good  fording  place.  Crossing  the  river  and  the  swampy 
land  beyond,  it  conformed  to  the  irregularity  of  the  table 
land  between  the  curves  of  Mill  River,  allowing  space  for 
home  lots  at  each  side.  Many  of  the  home  lots  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  were  bounded  west  by  that  river,  and 
those  on  the  opposite  side  had  an  easterly  boundary  on  the 
same  stream.  Evidently  there  was  ' '  method  in  the  mad- 
ness" of  the  men  who  laid  out  the  highways,  the  j)ictur- 
esque  irregularity  of  which  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  town. 

Original  Names  of     Many  years  elapsed  after  the  first  home  lots 
Some  of  the     were  taken,  before  any  streets  were  named. 

streets. 

On  the  original  deeds  and  records  the  word 
highway  is  always  used,  and  when  a  name  was  applied  it 
usually  had  some  local  significance.  Often  a  street  was 
named  from  a  prominent  citizen  residing  upon  it ;  occa- 
sionally from  a  notable  characteristic  of  some  dweller  ;  and 
again  the  use  made  of  it  governed  its  designation.  Thus, 
Pleasant  Street  was  first  named  ' '  Bartlett  Street "  from 
Robert  Bartlett,  one  of  the  first  settlers  upon  it ;  after  the 
jail  was  built,  as  it  happened  on  Bartlett's  original  home- 
stead, it  became  "Prison  Lane;"  and  at  another  time  it 
was  called  "Comfort  Street,"  possibly  after  the  second  and 
more  comfortable  stone  jail  was  erected,  Hawley  Street 
was  first  known  as  "Pudding  Lane,"  on  account,  as  tradi- 
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tion  says,  of  the  puddings  made  by  one  of  its  residents  and 
served  to  the  family,  whether  from  quality  or  quantity  is 
not  stated.  Prospect  Street  once  had  the  dignified  title  of 
^'Cow  Lane,"  and  its  sinuous  lines,  reminding  one  of  the 
bovines  seeking  pastures  fair,  are  still  an  enchanting  char- 
acteristic. Possibly  from  this  cognomen  came  the  sugges- 
tion that  all  the  streets  were  cow  paths.  Then  ' '  Gallows 
Plain,"  so  named  from  having  been  the  place  where  capital 
punishments  were  inflicted,  was  changed  to  "Pancake 
Plain,"  and  is  styled  in  modern  days  "Hospital  Hill." 
King  Street  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
John  King,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
settler  upon  that  highway.  Park  Street  was  formerly 
called  "Lyman's  Lane;"  Spring  Street  was  known  as 
"Hawley  Lane;"  and  people  now  living  were  once  famil- 
iar with  the  appellation  "New  Boston,"  given  to  the  upper 
portion  of  Elm  Street.  What  is  now  North  Street  and 
vicinity  was  formerly  known  as  "Earl's  Plain."  John 
Earl  bought  property  there  in  1067,  and  his  name  was 
attached  to  the  whole  section. 

New  Meeting  A  vote  passed  in  July,  proves  that  the  de- 
House  in  Agita-  sigii  of  buildiug  a  new  meeting  house  was 
already  in  agitation,  though  no  formal 
action  was  taken  till  the  next  year.  To  Ralph  Hutchinson 
four  acres  of  land  were  granted,  "  provided  hee  leaue  the 
last  two  Acres  granted  to  him  beyound  Samuel  Aliens  and 
allsoe  provide  400  Clabbard  for  the  meeting  house."  Cov- 
ering of  that  kind  would  hardly  be  needed  for  the  old  meet- 
ing house,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  people, 
foreseeing  the  need  of  a  new  house  of  worship,  made  this 
bargain  in  advance  in  order  to  give  Hutchinson  ample  time 
to  prepare  them.  No  saw  mill  existed  in  this  region  at  that 
time.  All  sawed  lumber  was  made  ready  at  the  saw  pits. 
Clapboards'  were  split  out  like  staves  and  hewn  or  shaved 
into  proper  shape. 

1  "Clap-boards  were  originally  cloven  and  not  sawed  and  were  thence  called 
clove  boards,  and  in  process  of  time  cloboards,  claboards,  clapboards." — Coffln's 
History  of  Newberry. 

"  Bricks  were  laid  against  the  inner  partition  or  wooden  wall,  and  covered  with 
clay.  Boards  were  placed  on  the  outside,  first  called  clayboards,  then  corrupted 
into  clapboards." — Weeden's  Economic  and  Social  New  England,  vol.  1,  p.  3&i. 
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Town  Officers.     Towii  officei's,  as  far  as  recorded  this  year 
Clerk  of  the      were   Towiismen :     Richard   Lyman,  John 

Writs 

Lyman,  Henry  Woodward,  Henry  Cunliffe 
and  William  Clarke.  Commissioners  to  end  Small  Causes  : 
William  Clarke,  Henry  Woodward  and  Henry  Cunliffe. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  the  General  Court  united  the 
Selectmen  and  Commissioners,  the  town  followed  that  prac- 
tice, but  after  the  year  1671,  there  is  no  record  of  the  elec- 
tion of  commissioners.  At  least  two  of  the  same  men  were 
on  both  boards.  Measurers  :  John  Stebbins,  and  David 
Burt,  Clerk  of  the  Writs,  William  Jeanes  ;  this  being  the 
first  time  that  such  an  office  was  recognized.  His  duty,  set 
forth  in  the  law  of  16-41,  creating  the  office,  was  to  grant 
"summons  and  attachments  in  civil  actions."  The  fees  as 
fixed  by  the  court,  were  2d.  apiece  for  warrants,  3d.  apiece 
for  a  replevy  or  attachment,  and  4d.  apiece  for  a  bond. 
Clerks  of  the  Writs  were  licensed  by  the  county  Courts. 

Accidental  Death  David  Burt,  SOU  of  David,  the  marriage  of 
of  David  Burt.  whosc  parents  was  the  first  that  occurred  in 
Northampton,  was  accidentally  killed  on 
the  30"'  of  August,  His  mutilated  body  was  found  near 
the  dwelling  house,  soon  after  dark.  He  was  about  four 
years  of  age,  had  been  playing  about  the  cart,  and  was 
trodden  to  death  by  the  cattle  or  crushed  by  the  clumsy 
cart  wheels. ' 

1  An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  court  record  of  this  event  is  as  follows  :  "  Sept. 
25,  1660,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  made  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  David  Burt, 
about  years  old,  son  of  David  Burt  of  Northampton.  The  jury  thought  the  child 
being  busy  about  the  cart  that  carted  his  father's  corn,  he  was  trodden  down  by  the 
cart  or  cattle  ;  no  person  knowing  it  ;  it  being  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening." 
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First  Corn  Mill.      FoR  some  years  tlie  settlers,  following  the 
Its  Location.  example  of  the  Indians,  pounded  their  corn 

in  the  primitive  native  mortars.  Some  un- 
doubtedly carried  their  grists  to  Springfield,  but  the  dis- 
tance to  that  town  was  so  great,  that  the  necessity  of  a  mill 
within  their  own  borders  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  population  increased.  The  first  allusion  to  a  mill  is 
that  of  1659,  both  in  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  for 
relief  from  taxation,  and  in  the  recorded  payment  to  Bron- 
son  "for  worke  donn  about  the  mill."  It  was  probably 
commenced  during  the  previous  year,  and  was  some  two 
years  in  process  of  construction.  It  was  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  Mill  River,  on  the  mill  lot.  Probably  the 
first  dam  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  one,  and 
the  mill  stood  near  it,  as  it  was  not  then  customary  to  make 
use  of  a  canal  to  convey  water  to  the  wheel.  A  new  dam' 
was  built  some  years  after,  higher  up  the  river,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  old  mill  or  for  a 
new  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Its  Builders  and  Tliis  mill  was  built  partly  by  the  town  and 
Final  Transfer.  partly  by  individuals,  the  town  providing 
the  site  and  paying  for  some  of  the  work. 
The  original  owners  were  William  Clarke,  Alexander  Ed- 
wards, Samuel  Wright  Sr.,  and  Joseph  Parsons.  Robert 
Hayward  was  the  first  miller,  and  for  several  years  opera- 
ted the  mill  for  the  builders.     In  1661,  Hayward  bought 

1  Elder  John  Strong  was  granted  two  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Mill  River, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  "  east  by  the  highway  near  the  old  dam,"  and  "west  by 
the  highway  near  the  new  dam."  Unfortunately  this  record  is  without  date,  but  the 
grant  seems  to  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  of  the  building  of  the  first  mill. 
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the  property.  Previous  to  this  transaction  Samuel  Wright 
Sr.  sold  his  interest  to  Alexander  Edwards,  and  in  June, 
Edwards  dis]30sed  of  the  half  in  his  possession  to  Robert 
Hay  ward  for  the  "Some  of  eight  pounds  to  be  paid  in 
good  merchantable  wheat  at  3^  per  bushel,  or  in  cattle, 
corn  price  to  bee  paid  in  May  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof, 
and  in  case  the  said  Robt  Hayward  doth  sell  his  p'  of  the 
mill  within  three  years,  then  the  said  Alexander  Edwards 
is  to  have  the  first  offer  of  it,"  The  next  year  Hayward 
bought  the  other  half  of  the  mill  property  of  William 
Clarke  and  Joseph  Parsons.  The  bills  of  sale  mention  it 
as  the  "Mill  of  Northampton,"  but  the  lot  is  not  named  in 
the  transfer  to  Hayward.  In  November  of  the  following 
year,  1662,  both  mill  and  lot  were  sold  by  Hayward  to 
Praisever  Turner  of  Dorchester,  possession  to  be  given 'in 
April.  The  price  named  in  the  deed  to  Turner  was  "four 
score  and  fifteen  poundes."  Turner,  who  was  a  miller,  sold 
the  "mill  lot,"  in  1666,  to  David  Wilton,  whose  home  lot 
adjoined  it  on  the  west.  When  it  was  sold  to  Wilton,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  mill.  It  was  not  successful  and 
was  not  in  use  many  years.  There  was  not  fall  enough,  and 
the  water  set  back  in  time  of  freshets  so  as  to  jDrevent  its^^ 
running.  Another  mill  was  built  in  a  different  location 
about  the  time  that  Wilton  bought  the  lot. 

The  "Mill  Trench."  The  waste  Water  from  this  mill  was  carried 
back  to  the  river  by  means  of  a  long  trench 
or  water  way,  which  crossed  no  less  than  four  home  lots, 
and  Avas  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  parties 
whose  premises  it  invaded.  It  traversed  the  western  end  of 
the  lots  of  John  Webb  (afterwards  Elder  John  Strong), 
Eleazar  Mather,  and  John  and  Richard  Lyman  nearly  on 
the  present  line  of  the  railroad,  entering  Mill  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tenement  block  of  Loomis  &  Dailey. 
John  Webb,  and  Richard  Lyman's  heirs  sought  reparation 
from  the  town  on  account  of  the  damage  to  their  property 
by  the  trench.  In  1659,  Webb  was  granted  two  acres  of 
land  for  "Dammage  hee  suffers  in^is  home  lott  by  Reason 
of  the  Mill  and  Trench  diging  Gravell  and  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Towne  to  mend  and  make  upp  breaches  about  the 
Mill  and  Trench  to  haue  egresse  and  Regresse  to  doe  the 
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same."  The  heirs  of  Richard  Lyman  received  no  compen- 
sation till  1671.  Webb  occupied  the  corner  lot  at  the  head 
of  South  Street,  which  extended  in  after  years  as  far  west 
as  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  other  parties  named  had 
the  first  three  homesteads  on  Pleasant  Street. 

This  was  the  only  mill  in  town  during  the  first  twelve 
years  after  its  settlement.  Its  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1661,  the  town  voted  that 
"the  mill  bee  free."  which  meant  undoubtedly  that  the  mill 
should  be  free  from  taxation.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
question  of  building  a  new  mill  was  under  consideration, 
but  half  a  dozen  years  elapsed  before  another  one  was  in 
operation. 

Developments  o  f  Eveuts  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Year  1661.  tlic  towu  followed  eacli  otlier  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  1661.  Military  and  religious  or- 
ganizations were  formed,  the  courts  commenced  their  reg- 
ular sessions,  the  town  took  upon  itself  the  burden  of  erect- 
ing a  new  meeting  house,  and  altogether  the  settlement  re- 
ceived an  impetus  that  carried  it  a  long  way  forward. 

County  Court  Es-     Previous  to  this  time,  but  one  court  had 
tabiished.  been   held   in  Northampton,  and  that  was 

convened  three  years  before.  In  1659,  the 
General  Court  appointed  the  three  commissioners  in  Spring- 
field to  hold  two  courts  each  year  in  that  town  or  in  North- 
ampton, as  they  should  determine,  with  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  county  courts.  At  the  same  time  "the  commis- 
sion graunted  last  year  respecting  Northampton,"  was  re- 
pealed. This  was  a  provision  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  towns  should  jointly  hold  one  court  yearly  in  each 
town.  Probably  the  re^oeal  was  owing  to  the  quarrel  over 
the  election  of  town  officers  that  efi^ected  to  some  extent 
the  efficiency  of  the  former  court.  The  Springfield  com- 
missioners did  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  holding  any 
courts  in  Northampton  for  two  years.  In  1660,  John  Web- 
ster of  Hadley,  was  made  a  magistrate,  and  a  member  of 
the  court,  serving  till  his  death  in  1661. 
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Court  held  in  North    The  first  Coui't  held  in   Northampton  of 

ampton,  and  its  -yvhich   any    record    exists    here,    convened 

Business.  March  24,  1661.     It  was  probably  held  at 

the  "ordinary"  or  tavern,  as  was  the  custom  before  Court 
Houses  were  built,  or  it  may  have  assembled  at  the  meet- 
ing house.  John  Webb  had  been  licensed  to  keep  an  ordi- 
nary two  years  before,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  only 
innkeeper  in  town  at  that  time.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  were  as  follows  :  — 

"March  26.  1661.  For  holding  this  Co''te  were  p'^sent  M'  John  Web- 
ster, Capt.  John  Pynchon,  M''  Samll  Chapin.  And  Eliznr  Holyoke, 
Record^ 

"And  for  y  Jury  these:  David  Wilton,  William  Clark.  William 
Holton,  Henry  Woodward,  John  Lyman,  John  Stebbins,  Andrew  War- 
ner, William  Lewis,  John  White,  Samiiell  Smith,  Thomas  Stebbins, 
Samnell  Marshfield."  ^ 

The  business  of  this  court  was  not  voluminous,  and  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  few  paragraphs.  Capt.  Thomas  Savadge  of  Boston, 
brought  an  •'action  of  debt,"  "to  the  valine  of  Three  score  &  ffoure 
pounds,"'  against  John  Webb,  in  which  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was 
recorded.  John  Bliss  was  non-suited  in  an  action  against  Webb,  "in 
that  he  gave  not  legall  warning  to  the  defdt  for  his  appearance  at  the 
co'te,"  and  was  ordered  to  "pay  lO**  for  the  entry  of  his  action." 

Henry  Cunliffe,  of  Northampton,  having  been  siunmoned  to  defend 
a  suit  for  slander  by  Francis  Haddington,  and  the  latter  not  appearing, 
asked  for  compensation  for  his  own  time  and  for  that  of  his  witnesses. 
Hacklington  was  ordered  to  pay  Cunliffe  two  shillings  for  damages, 
"Eighteen  pence  a  peece  for  five  witnesses"  and  "two  pence  for  the 
summons." 

Samuel  Porter  of  Hadley.  assigned  his  right  and  interest  in  his  ser- 
vant, Robert  Williams,  to  William  Lewis,  "to  serve  in  husbandry  for 
five  years"  and  "the  said  assignm*  was  allowed  by  this  Ccte." 

Goodman  William  Hannum  of  Northampton,  was  relieved  from 
"trayninge,  watchinge  and  wardinge  by  reason  of  age  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body." 

Thomas  Coleman  of  New  Towne,  took  the  oath  of  Constable,  and 
Joseph  Parsons  was  "lycensed  to  keep  an  ordinary  or  house  of  Comon 
entertajmment  in  the  Towne  of  Northampton  for  the  yeere  ensueing 
and  he  hath  liberty  graunted  him  to  sell  wines  or  strong  liquors  as  need 
shall  require.     Provided  he  keepe  good  rule  &  order  in  his  house." 

1  Mr.  Jolm  Webster  was  an  inhabitant  of  Hadley,  which  was  called  "  the  New 
Towue  at  Norwottuck,"  on  the  court  records.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  had  been 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  commissioned  a  magistrate  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1660,  and  was  authorized  to  "  joyne  w""  the  comissioners  in  keeping 
the  courts  at  Springfeild."  He  died  at  Hadley,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  holding 
of  this  court.  Of  the  above-named  Jurors,  the  first  six  were  from  Northampton,  the 
next  four  from  Hadley,  and  the  la.st  two  from  Springfield. 
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Widow  Margaret  Bliss  of  Springfield,  complained  of  the  "annoy- 
ance shee  received  by  the  passage  of  the  water  of  the  mill  at  Spring- 
feild."  Lieut.  William  Clarke  of  Northampton,  and  John  White  Sr. 
of  New  Towne,  were  ordered  to  view  the  premises  and  report  to  Mr. 
Holyoke. 

"The  soldier j^  of  Northampton  presented  the  names  of  certayne  per- 
sons whom  they  had  chosen  for  military  officers,  viz.  :  William  Clarke 
for  Lieutennate :  David  Wilton  for  Ensigne  hearer :  William  Holton 
f or  a  Sergant :  &  John  Hannum  for  a  Drummer. "  These  men  were  all 
confirmed  except  the  Drummer;  no  notice  was  taken  of  him.  "Wil- 
liam Holton  not  quallif yed  according  to  law  for  the  office,"  was  allowed 
"to  doe  the  work  of  a  Serjeant  for  the  band  at  any  tyme  of  military 
exercise  till  the  next  Gen"  Co''te,  to  whom  they  are  tolooke  for  his  con- 
fh'mation  in  y  office." 

"It  beinge  p'sented  to  this  Co'te  that  this  winter  past  John  Holton 
killed  a  wolfe  uppon  the  Riuer  betweene  Northampton  and  New  Towne 
the  Riuer  beinge  frozen :  The  Co'te  determined  that  the  said  Two 
Townes  should  pay  10'  a  peece  to  Goodman  Holton  for  his  son  y'  killed 
y"  wolfe." 

John  Pynchon  presented  his  account  as  treasurer  of  the  county,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  there  was  due  the  county  13'  12',  which  the 
court  ordered  to  be  expended  in  building  a  house  of  correction  at 
Springfield,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pynchon. 

"These  15  persons  of  the  Towne  of  Northampton  whose  names  fol- 
low, viz.  :  Richard  ffellowes,  John  Webb,  Joshua  Carter,  Jonath  Hunt. 
James  Wright.  Zachary  ff'eild,  Tho:  Copley.  Joseph  Barker.  Thomas 
Hanchet.  Ralfe  Hutchison.  Thomas  Bascom.  Samll  Bartlett.  Nehemiah 
AUjai,  Thomas  Roote  &  Judah  Wright,  tooke  the  oath  of  fidellity  to 
this  Comon  Wealth  in  y  psence  of  the  Co'te." 

"The  votes  of  the  ffreemen  of  the  Townes  of  Springfeild  and  North- 
ampton for  a  County  Treasurer  for  the  yeere  ensueing  were  p'sented 
to  this  Co'te  w'''  being  opened  &  perused  it  appeared  y'  Capt  John 
Pjnichon  was  chosen  County  Treasurer  for  this  year." 

William  Holton  sued  Richard  Treat  for  £5,  a  bill  or  bond,  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  John  Barnard  of  Hartford.  Capt.  John  PjTichon  was 
ordered  to  take  up  the  bill  and  recover  the  £5. 

Application  seems  to  have  been  made  for  a  new  bridge  "in  the  way 
to  Springfeild  on  y*^  east  side  of  the  great  Riuer  over  that  brook  where 
there  is  an  old  cart  bridge  now  out  of  repayre."  Joseph  Parsons  of 
Northampton,  and  Goodman  Dickinson  Sr.  of  the  New  Towne,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  survey  "where  they  judge  it  is  most  meet  to  make 
the  bridge,"  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  and  return  their  ac- 
comit  at  the  next  court. 

A  session  of  the  court  was  held  at  Hadley,  the  same  day,  and  four- 
teen citizens  of  that  place  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  will  and  inventory  of  John  Harman  of  Springfield,  was  recorded 
on  the  18'h  of  May. 
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Duties  of  the  Fi'om  tliG  f oregoing  abridged  statement  of 
County  Court.  the  busiiiess  transacted  at  the  first  session 
of  the  County  Court,  held  in  Northampton, 
may  be  seen  as  well  the  multiplicity  of  its  duties  as  the 
character  of  the  cases  that  arose  in  the  community  at  that 
time.  There  were  no  lawyers  and  no  need  of  any.  While 
the  court  was  established  to  render  justice  between  man  and 
man  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  method,  the  litiga- 
tion it  had  authority  over  was  neither  important  nor  intri- 
cate. Little  law  was  required  and  very  little  administered. 
Capital  cases  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  at 
Boston.  This  Court  was  the  only  one  in  existence  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Bay  Colony.  It  had  the  powers  of  a 
Justice's  Court,  as  well  as  those  of  County  Commissioners, 
and  had  also  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  Probate.  It  heard 
jury  trials,  administered  the  oath  of  fidelity,  as  well  as  the 
oath  of  office,  granted  licenses,  ordered  bridges,  and  county 
buildings  erected,  and  confirmed  military  titles. 

Train  Bauds.  Under  penalties  for  disobedience  the  colony 

laws  required  every  able  bodied  person  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  perform  military  dut3\  Training- 
day  therefore  soon  became  an  institution  from  whose  labors 
few  were  excused.  The  General  Court  early  established 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  military  government  of  the 
colony.  At  first  train  bands  were  to  meet  every  Saturday, 
then  once  a  month.  Subsequently  the  times  of  meeting- 
were  changed  to  eight,  then  six,  and  then  four  times  a  year. 
The  number  of  men  required  for  a  full  company  of  foot 
soldiers  was  sixty-four  ;  while  a  troop  of  horsemen  was  not 
to  exceed  seventy.  Two-thirds  of  each  infantry  company 
were  to  be  musketeers,  and  the  remainder  pikemen.  Each 
musketeer  must  be  armed  with  a  musket  and  all  necessary 
equipments,  viz  :  a  priming  wire,  scourer,  mold  for  bullets, 
sword,  rest,  bandoleers,  one  pound  of  powder,  twenty  bul- 
lets and  two  fathoms  (twelve  feet)  of  match  cord.  The 
pikemen  were  to  have  a  pike,  corslet,  head  piece,  sword  and 
snapsack. ' 

1    For  description  of  arms,  accoutrements  and  exercises  of  the  militia,  see  Judd's 
History  of  Hadley,  pp.  224,  225. 
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First  Train  Band  Companies  of  less  than  sixty-four  men  had 
in  Northampton,  j^q  captains.  For  this  reason  no  officers 
above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  were  con- 
firmed by  the  county  court  in  1661.  Northampton  had  a 
train  band  in  1658.  Its  numbers  were  so  small,  however, 
the  clerk  of  the  Band  being  the  only  person  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  court,  that  no  commissioned  officers 
were  appointed.  This  military  company  was  recruited  to 
the  required  standard  within  three  years,  and  the  officers 
elected  by  it  were  accepted  by  the  court  as  before  men- 
tioned. Towns  were  required  to  keep  on  hand  an  ample 
stock  of  powder.  David  Wilton,  who  was  appointed  En- 
sign-bearer, furnished  a  set  of  "cullers"  for  the  company, 
for  which  the  town  granted  him  a  parcel  of  land. 

Though  the  petition  asking  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers elected  by  the  Northampton  Train  Band  was  presented 
at  the  court  held  in  this  town  in  March,  action  upon  it  was 
not  consummated  till  the  next  session  of  the  court,  held  at 
Springfield,  in  the  month  of  August.  At  that  time  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  appointment  of  Lieut.  Clarke  and  Ensign 
Wilton  was  issued,  which  was  carefully  copied  upon  the 
town  records.  They  were  not  fully  authorized  to  act,  how- 
ever, till  the  following  year,  when  the  General  Court,  at 
its  October  session,  ordered  that  their  commissions  should 
be  issued  according  to  law.  The  disability  of  William 
Holton  was  removed  in  1663,  and  he  was  qualified  to  act  as 
Sergeant, 

Regulations  for  Con-  Penalties  having  been  established  in  order 
ducting  Town  to  prevail  upon  people  to  attend  town  meet- 
ings, the  necessity  of  rules  and  regulations 
governing  their  conduct  when  present,  soon  became  appar- 
ent. The  text  of  the  order  indicates  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  acting  like  a  parcel  of  school  boys  when  assembled. 
To  check  the  prevailing  disorder,  the  following  rules  were 
prepared  by  the  selectmen,  and  entered  upon  the  records  : — 

"  Northampton  :  m^  of  12"'  mo :  1660.     [February,  1661.] 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  Consicl''ing  [  ]  that  might  bee 

for  the  well  ord'^ing  of  Towue  meetings  and  finding  bj"  experience  that 

Tmnults  and  many  Speaking  at  one  time  in  such  a  Tumultous  manner 

that  It  hinders  the  worke  in  hand  and  is  Dishonorable  to  God  and 
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greiuoris  to  many  p'  sons,  Doe  therfore  order  while  any  Comon  bnsines 
is  in  hand  or  vnd'  Consid'^ation  &  debate,  every  man  shall  ajiply  him- 
selfe  to  the  Common  worke  and  not  to  be  more  Speakers  than  one  at  a 
time  loneingly  and  moderately  vpon  the  Penalty  of  12''  for  every  such 
offence  to  be  levied  by  distresae.  Wee  Intend  not  to  hinder  any  man 
to  gine  his  Advise  in  any  matter  one  at  a  time."  ^ 

Inducements  offered  Aiixious  to  secui'e  all  posslble  atlditioiis  of 
to  Thomas  Barijer  reliable  111611,  tliG  citizeiis  were  ever  on  the 

to  Settle.  1       J        1  1       •       1  T 

alert  when  any  desirable  accessions  were  m 
anticipation.  Thomas  Barber  of  Windsor,  had  evidently 
been  prospecting  hereabouts,  and  was  deemed  worthy  to 
become  an  inhabitant.  The  town  not  only  voted  to  receive 
him  and  grant  him  a  home  lot,  but  also  to  give  him  ' '  lib- 
erty to  looke  out  a  plott  of  ground  to  the  quantity  of  20 
acres  and  if  it  doe  incoiirage  him  to  come  they  grant  [it  to 
him]  vpon  this  condition,  that  he  come  and  inhabit  [and 
make]  improouemente  of  it  within  a  yere  after  the  date 
[hereof]."  This  vote  was  passed  in  June.  Mr.  Barber  died 
during  the  next  year  at  Windsor.  Here  was  a  generous 
bid  to  obtain  a  new  settler,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the 
vote  to  sell  home  lots,  adopted  a  short  time  before. 

Pomeioy  and  Hunt     Two  important  acquisitioiis  were   made  to 
join  the  Settle-    the  commuiiity  in  1659  and  1660.      Medad 
specting  them.        Pomeroy,    the   blacksmith,    and   Jonathan 
Hunt,    the    cooper,    arrived   during    tliose 
years.     Both  were  heartily  welcomed  and  specially  encour- 
aged.     Pomeroy,  however,  was  not   the  first  blacksmith. 
John  Webb  preceded  him.      Webb  was  a  man  of  roving 
disposition,  a  speculator  in  real  estate,  dealer  in  furs,  and  a 
generally  unreliable  person.     He  is  called  a  "brazier"  in 
certain  deeds,  and  was  probably  a  "tinker,"  doing  a  little 
at  several  trades.     Blacksmithing  seems  not  to  have  been  a 

1  The  experience  of  some  of  the  earlier  settled  towns  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  town  meetings  seems  to  have  been  repeated  in  Northampton.  Tlie  people 
behaved  as  badly  here  as  in  other  places,  and  on  precisely  the  same  lines.  Almost 
identical  provisions  for  their  orderly  conduct  at  such  times  were  adopted  by  the 
town  of  Dorchester  in  1645,  and  similar  regulations  may  be  found  upon  the  records 
of  Dedham,  Hingham  and  other  towns.  Several  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
Northampton  were  "  Dorchester  men,"  and  when  the  same  conditions  confronted 
them  here,  they  applied  the  remedy  with  which  they  were  already  familiar.  In  Dor- 
chester, people  were  fined  for  non-attendance,  for  leaving  meetings  without  per- 
mission, while  they  were  in  progress,  and  special  rules  were  adopted  in  order  that 
■'confusion  may  be  avoided  and  business  moi-e  ordei-ly  dispatched." 
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congenial  employment,  and  lie  sold  his  tools  to  the  town. 
In  1660,  these  tools,  consisting  of  "a  paire  of  bellowes  an 
anvill  a  hand  hamm"'  on  hammer  3  p""  of  Tongs  a  Bickorne 
a  slice  a  naileing  stake  two  cheesels  one  nayling  hammer," 
were  sold  to  Medad  Pomeroy  "on  Termes."  What  the 
consideration  was  is  not  stated,  but  five  years  afterwards 
they  were  given  to  him  unconditionally.  Extra  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  those  two  skilled  mechanics,  both  of 
which  were  coupled  in  one  vote.  They  were  based  on  the 
special  trades  of  the  grantees,  and  as  the  record  contains 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature,  the  vote  is  given  in  full :  — 

'•At  a  Legall  Towne  meeting  8  2:  mo.  1661  (8*''  of  April)  It  was  then 
voted  and  Granted  to  Medad  Pumry  and  Jonathan  Hunt  that  they 
should  either  of  them  haue  16  Acres  of  land  either  of  them  8  Acres 
within  the  fence  feild  and  either  of  them  8  Acres  by  the  mill  River. 
And  if  the  aforesaid  land  bee  not  soe  good  as  ordynary  land  is  in  the 
fence  feild  y'  is  to  bee  made  good  by  quantity  as  it  wantes  in  qiiality 
and  that  it  is  granted  to  them  on  this  Condition  that  they  shall  inhabit 
in  this  towne  and  possess  it  in  ther  owne  psons  fowre  yeares  from  the 
da  J"  of  the  date  abouesaid,  and  doe  the  worke  that  belong  to  ther  trades, 
that  is  to  saj'  to  supply  the  Townes  need  of  Smithery  and  Coopery 
ware.  And  it  was  further  agreed  that  Robert  Bartlet  and  Robert  Hay- 
wert  were  those  to  determine  ther  land  wether  it  were  as  good  as  ordj- 
nary  land  as  abouesaid  or  not.  if  not  to  la.y  out  soe  much  more  in  some 
Convenient  place  to  make  it  equall  according  to  the  trew  intent  of  this 
vote.  Med:  Pumry  6  Ace  in  the  mid:  med:  in  lew  of  5.  4  in  lew  of  3  in 
the  swamj)e,  19  Ars  upp  mill  river." 

Their  Home  Lots.  Medad  Pomeroy's  original  home  lot  was  on 
a  street  bounding  the  cemetery  lot  on  the 
north,  which  has  since  been  discontinued,  but  he  after- 
wards bought  another  lot  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
eventually  his  property  embraced  the  land  lying  on  Main 
Street,  between  Elm  on  the  west  and  the  present  "Mansion 
House"  on  the  east.  Jonathan  Hunt  had  a  home  lot  on 
Elm  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Prospect.  It  embraced  the 
property  now  dwned  by  Drs.  Seymour  and  Davenport,  A. 
McCallum,  and  a  portion  of  the  Capen  school  lot. 

These  two  men  were  honored  and  respected  during  the 
long  years  of  their  residence  here.  Both  held  many  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  both  were  founders  of  fam- 
ilies whose  descendants,  prominent  in  many  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  are  scattered  throughout  the  land. 
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A  New  Boat.  In  June,  1661,  "It  was  voted  affirmatively 

that  the  towne  will  build  a  new  boat," 
Probably  it  was  intended  for  the  ferry  at  Hockannni,  for 
Northampton  apparently  had  no  official  connection  with  a 
ferry  to  Hadley  till  three  years  afterwards.  Whether  this 
boat  was  bnilt  or  not  is  uncertain,  for  there  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  need  of  a  ferry  in  the  meadows  at  that 
time.  Soon  after  its  settlement,  Hadley  provided  for  a 
ferry,  which  was  put  in  operation  this  year,  and  the 
further  need  of  one  at  Hockanum  is  questionable. 

William  Clarke      No  persou  ill  NorthamjDtou,  previous  to  this 
"empowred   to     date,  had  been  authorized  to  perform  the 

ioyne   in    mar-  .  -»«-•  •  ^ 

riage."  uiamage  ceremony.     Marriage  was  consid- 

ered a  civil  and  not  a  religious  contract,  and 
magistrates  only  were  permitted  to  officiate.  When  Wil- 
liam Clarke  was  confirmed  as  Lieutenant  of  the  North- 
ampton company,  he  was  also  "empowred  to  joyne  in  mar- 
riage such  as  shall  desire  the  same,  being  published  accord- 
ing to  law."  The  law  relating  to  publishments,  enacted  in 
1039,  provided  that  intentions  of  marriage  should  be  "3 
times  published  at  some  time  of  publike  lecture  or  towne 
meeting  in  both  the  townes  where  the  parties  resided."  In 
towns  where  no  lectures  were  held  the  intentions  were  to 
"bee  set  vp  in  writing,  vpon  some  poast  standing  in  pub- 
like veiwe  &  vsed  for  such  purpose  only,  &  there  to  stand, 
so  as  it  may  easily  bee  reade  by  the  space  of  1-4  dayes." 
The  publishment,  when  not  posted,  is  by  inference,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  announcement,  "crying  the 
banns,"  by  the  town  clerk  or  some  other  official.  Another 
conclusion,  suggested  by  the  wording  of  the  law,  is  that 
the  banns  were  not  to  be  cried  on  the  Sabbath,  but  at  some 
week  day  meeting,  preferably  that  of  the  weekly  lecture. 


Prison  at  Spring-      Tlic  court  Ordered  the  surplus  in  the  county 
^®''^-  treasury  to  be  expended  in  building  a  House 

of  Correction  in  Springfield,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  its  June  session,  directed  that  the  county  rate 
of  Springfield  and  Northampton,  for  that  year,  might  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  if  the  house  should  cost  more 
than  sixty  pounds. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FOUNDING  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Church  Gath-     Seven  years  passed  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ered.  grst  emigrants  before  a  church  was  formed, 

though  a  meeting  house  had  been  built,  and 
a  minister  engaged.  For  three  years  the  people  attended 
faithfully  upon  the  ministrations  of  their  chosen  pastor, 
readily  granting  from  their  slender  resources,  all  that  was 
needed  for  his  sustenance.  Now  the  time  had  come  for  the 
formation  of  the  visible  church,  and  on  the  18"'  of  June, 
1G61,  that  work  was  accomplished.  The  original  entry  on 
the  records  of  the  church  is  as  follows  :  — 

'•The  Chru'ch  was  gathered  at  Northampton,  18.  4.  1661. 
"The  psons  that  begun  that  worke  were  in  number  8.  viz  :  M''  Elea- 
zar  Mather,  David  Wilton.  William  Clarke,  John  Strong,  Henry  Cmi- 
liffe,  Henry  Woodward.  Thomas  Roote,  Thomas  Hanchett.  Messen- 
gers that  were  p''sent  wei'e  from  4.  Churches  :  M"'  Pelatjah  Glover.  Dea- 
con Clap.  Thomas  Til  stone  from  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Dorchester, 
M""  John  Eliot  Sen.,  Goodman  Williams,  from  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
Rosbiu-y,  Cap'.  John  Pynchon,  Deacon  Chapin  from  the  Chm*ch  at 
Springfeild,  M''  John  Russel  y"  Pastor,  M'"  Goodwin,  goodman  White, 
from  the  Chiirch  of  Christ  at  Hadleigh,  And  at  the  same  day  after  they 
had  entered  into  Covenant,  they  chose  M"^  Eleazar  Mather  to  the  office 
of  a  Pastor  which  they  had  concluded  to  doe  before,  and  desired  Rev- 
erend M''  Eliot,  and  Reverend  M''  Russel  to  ordaine  him,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done." 

Four  of  the  persons  named  as  founders  of  the  church, 
viz.  :  Mr,  Mather,  William  Clarke,  Henry  Cunliffe,  and 
Henry  Woodward,  were  in  April,  "•dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Dorchester,  to  join  with  others  for  the  gathering 
of  a  church  in  Northampton."  A  few  months  afterwards, 
the  wives  of  the  last  three  named  were  also  recommended 
to  the  new  church  here.  During  the  next  few  years  many 
others  from  that  place  were  enrolled  as  members.     Only 
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two  cliurclies,  at  Springfield  and  Hadley,  were  then  in  ex- 
istence in  the  county.  The  Hadley  church  had  been 
formed  about  a  year  before,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  named  as 
delegate,  was  its  ruling  elder. 

Covenant  Adopted      The  annexed  covenant  was  adopted  at  the 
by  the  Church.       same    meeting,    and   the    names  appended 
comprised   all  or  nearly  all  who  signed  it 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  first  minister  :  — 

"The  forme  of  wordes  expessing  the  Ch.  Covenant  entered  into  the 
18  of  the  fourth  1661,  by  those  that  then  begnn  that  worke  and  after- 
ward by  such  as  were  admitted  into  Ch.  estate  and  subscribed  ther 
names  there  vnto. 

"Disclaiming  all  Confidence  of,  and  any  worthinesse  in  ourselves 
either  to  bee  in  Covenant  with  God,  or  to  pertake  in  the  least  of  his 
mercyes.  and  allsoe  all  strength  of  our  owaie  to  keepe  Covenant  with 
him,  or  to  pforme  the  least  spirituall  duty  any  further  than  hee  by  his 
free  spirit  shall  asist.  But  reljdng  vpon  the  Tender  mercy,  and  gracious 
assistance  of  the  Lord  throiagh  Jesus  Christ,  wee  doe  promise  and  Cov- 
enant in  the  p''esence  of  the  Lord  the  searcher  of  all  hearts ;  and  before 
the  holy  Angells,  and  this  company,  f&rst  and  cheifly,  to  cleave  forever 
vnto  God  with  our  whol  hearts  as  om-  chiefe.  best,  yea  and  only  good, 
and  vnto  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only  Saviour,  Husband,  and  Lord,  and  only 
High  Priest,  Prophet  and  King.  And  for  the  furthering  of  this  holy  Com- 
mimion  with  God  the  father  and  Christ  Jesus,  his  Sonne,  wee  promise 
and  engage  to obserue,  and  mainetaine  according  too'  place  and  vtmost 
power  all  the  holy  institutions,  and  Ordinances  which  hee  hath  appointed 
for  his  Church,  bewaileing  the  neglect  ther  of,  and  the  sinfull  defile- 
ments of  the  same  with  the  Inventions  and  Corruptions  of  men.... 
And  as  for  this  perticuler  Company  and  society  of  Saints,  wee  promise 
and  engage  in  the  p'  sence  of  the  Lord  that  wee  will  Cleave  one  vnto 
another  in  brotherly  lone,  and  seeke  the  best  Spirituall  good  each  of  other, 
by  freqiTent  exhortation,  seasonable  Admonition,  and  Constant  watch- 
fuUnesse  according  vnto  the  rules  of  the  Gospell.  and  to  performe  each 
vnto  other  all  duties  that  the  Lord  in  his  word  doth  require  of  vs,  as 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  as  fellow  members  of  the  same  Individuall 
body  of  Christ,  as  long  as  the  Lord  shall  continue  our  Church  relation 
each  toother. . .  .And  allsoe  wee  promise  and  engage  mutuall  subjection 
one  to  another  in  all  the  Administrations  and  Dispensations  according 
vnto  God  of  all  those  dutyes  which  by  ou.r  Covenant  to  God.  and  one 
to  another,  wee  are  bound  to  the  pformance.  . .  .These  things  wee  all 
promise  in  the  sjTicerity  of  our  hearts  as  before  the  Lord  the  examiner, 
and  tryer  of  all  hearts  beseeching  him.  soe  to  t)lesse  vs,  as  wee  shall 
truly  indevour  by  his  grace  the  faithful!  observation  of  the  same,  and 
when  wee  through  weaknesse  shall  fajde.  then  to  waji:,  and  rely  vpon 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon,  acceptance,   healing  for  his  name 
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sake.     To  this  Covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  wee  willingly  and  syn- 
cerely  ingage  ourselnes,  and  subscribe  our  names  therevnto. 
Northampton  18"'  4.  1661. 


Samuel  Wright 
Jf)hn  Marsh 
Thomas  Woodford 
Katheni  Wilton 
Abigaile  Strong 
Margaret  Wright 
Arthur  Williams 
Mary  Alford 
Sarah  Bridgman 
George  Allexander 
Isaac  Sheldon 
Mary  Sheldon 
Allexander  Edwardes 
William  Hanum 
Nathaniel  Phelps 
Kathern  Williams 
Ann  Bartlet    ^ 
Deliverance  Hanchet 
George  Langton 
Esther  Mather 
Dorcus  Lyman 
Ruth  Baker 
Hannah  Langton 
Honor  Haniim 


Aaron  Cooke 
William  Holton 
Joane  Cooke 
Mary  Holton 
Sarah  Clarke 
Susan  Cunleife 
Elizabeth  Woodward 
Alice  Hutchinson 
Susan  Allexand'^ 
Richard  Lyman 
Hepzibah  Lyman 
John  Lyman 
John  King 
John  Ingersol 
Mary  Burt 
Sary  King 

Abigail  Strong  Jimio' 
Josiah  Duey 
Mary  Strong 
John  Stibbins 
Sarah  Allin 
Samuel  Smith 
Mary  Smith 
Joseph  Parsons 


these  two  were  added  Sarah  Hanum 
to  y'^'  Ch.  18  of  6  (61)      ffreedom  Strong 


Eleazar  Mather 

David  Wilton 

William  Clarke 

John  Strong- 
Henry  Cunliffe 

Henry  Woodward 

Thomas  Roote 

Thomas  Hanchet 

William  Jeanes 

Thomas  Bascum 

William  Hulburd 

Avis  Basconi 

Ann  Hulbm-d 

Elizabeth  Curtis 
These  six    last    were 
added    vnto   the    Ch. 
14"'  5  m  61 

Joseph  Eliot 

Clemence  Mason 

Elizabeth  Phelps 

Robert  Bartlet,  excom- 
municated and  re-ad- 
mitted 

Richard  Weller 

Sarah  Smith 

Joseph  Leeds." 


These  Meu  Ances- 
tors of  the  Pres- 
ent Inhabitants. 


Such  was  the  foundation  on  which  was  es- 
tablished tlie  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Nortliampton.  Many  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  signed  to  this  document  were  ancestors  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
who  still  bear  the  same  family  name.  The  population  of 
the  town,  when  the  church  was  organized,  was  probably 
not  far  from  300.  The  church  records  up  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mather  contain  "l^S  names,  which  include  those  who 
were  in  full  communion,  and  all  who  were  admitted  with 
their  parents,  as  well  as  all  who  had  been  baptized. 


Of  the  seventy-one  names  appended  to  the 
covenant,  only  thirty-five  were  admitted  as 
members  during  the  year  1G61,  On  the  day 
of  organization,  eighteen  children  of  six 
members  (one  had  none  and  another  no  minor  children), 


Children  Admitted 
to  tlie  Church 
with  their  Par- 
ents. 
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"were  admitted  with  tlieii*  parents,"  viz:  seven  of  John 
Stroni?,  five  of  William  Clarke,  one  of  Henry  Woodward, 
two  of  Thomas  Root,  and  three  of  Thomas  Hanchet.  Dur- 
ing the  next  month  eight  others  were  admitted  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  March  34,  16G2,  thirty  others.  In 
1GG2,  fourteen  more  children  were  added,  making  seventy  in 
two  years.  All  of  these  except  five  were  born  before  their  par- 
ents removed  to  Northampton.  The  parents  were  members 
of  other  churches,  and  their  children  were  not  baptized  here.  ^ 

Payment  of  Church    All  the  sacrameutal  charges  of  the  church 
Expenses.  were  paid  by  contributions  from  the  mem- 

bers. The  first  vote  in  reference  to  this 
matter  that  was  ever  entered  upon  the  church  records,  is 
as  follows  :  — 

-'The  13  of  1  mo.  [March]  1666. 
Voted  and  viiaiiimously  agreed  by  this  Ch.  that  each  p'  son  will  Con- 
tribute towards  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Sacrament  three  pecks 
and  halfe  of  wheate  for  a  yeare,  this  to  bee  paid  in  to  the  Deacon  about 
the  last  of  Septemb'  when  hee  shall  call  for  it." 

The  Seven  Pillars  The  ciglit  uicu  wlio  laid  the  fouudatioiis  of 
of  the  Church.  ^]^g  Cliurcli  wcrc  auioug  the  most  eminent  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  deserve  such  passing 
notice  as  the  dim  records  of  their  time  will  allow.  What- 
ever can  be  gleaned  concerning  Mr.  Mather  will  be  given 
in  the  future  pages  of  this  history.  His  associates  in  the 
work  have  been,  not  inappropriately,  termed  the  "Seven 
Pillars  of  the  Church."  Comparatively  little  can  be 
learned  respecting  them.  The  simple  statement  that  tliey 
were  chosen  year  after  year  to  fill  certain  town  offices,  and 
performed  many  other  i)ublic  duties,  is  nearly  all  that  the 
records  afford  ;  a  slender  background  on  which  to  outline 
even  the  most  incomplete  sketch  of  their  lives,  yet  suffi- 

1  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  baptize  children  the  Sabbath  after  their  birth, 
and  if  it  occurred  on  that  day,  the  ceremony  was  performed  before  the  services 
closed.  A  child  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  born  while  he  was  conducting  the  after- 
noon Sabbath  services,  was  presented  for  baptism  when  less  than  an  hour  old.  The 
ordinance  was  administered  by  the  minister  without  leaving  the  pulpit.  The  father 
usually,  sometimes  the  nurse  or  some  member  of  the  family,  carried  the  infant  up 
the  steps  to  the  pulpit  door.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  occasion  a  woman  and  her 
husband,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  and  loose  character,  presented  their  child 
for  baptism.  Mr.  Edwards,  knowing  the  reputation  of  the  man,  asked  the  mother  to 
bring  the  child  forward.  The  husband,  much  offended,  refused  afterwards  to  hear 
Mr.  Edwards  preach.— Judd  MSS. 
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cieiit  to  show  in  some  degree  the  character  of  the  men. 
Their  names,  which  stand  first  among  the  signatures  to  the 
covenant,  were  David  Wilton,  William  Clarke,  John 
Strong,  Henry  Cunliffe,  Henry  Woodward,  Thomas  Roote, 
Thomas  Hanchet. 

,.-^ -.  ..  David  Wilton,  called  more  fre- 

Cf)ou0  l^/W'TT/tv-yi      '^^^^'^^^^'  °^  ^^®  records  Ensign 
^^^  (    >T       '  ^^■^.  Lieut.  Wilton,  was  a  man  of 

more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  was  an  Indian  trader,  and 
had  in  his  possession  much  land  in  the  meadows  and  else- 
where. His  home  lot  covered  the  premises  now  occupied 
by  the  High  School  buildings,  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Dr. 
Higbee's  lot,  extending  from  the  highway  to  the  river. 
At  Dorchester  in  1632,  he  became  a  resident  of  Windsor  in 
1635.  where  his  trading  operations  began,  and  where  he  was 
much  employed  in  public  affairs,  having  been  many  times  a 
Deputy  to  the  General  Court.  Removing  to  Northamp- 
ton in  1660,  he  became  at  once  an  active  citizen  and  a  lead- 
ing man.  He  was  chosen  Ensign  of  the  first  military 
organization  in  Northampton,  and  was  afterwards  in  1663, 
appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  Hampshire  Troop  of  Horsemen. 
Prominent  in  civil,  military  and  religious  affairs,  he  occu- 
pied many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  town. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  annually  chosen  townsman, 
was  often  on  the  board  of  Commissioners  to  end  small 
causes,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Court,  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  almost 
constantly  employed  in  the  public  service.  He  was  elected 
representative  in  1665,  was  delegated  by  the  General  Court 
to  lay  out  grants  of  land  and  treat  with  the  Indians,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  upright,  public- spirited  citizen  was 
everywhere  recognized. 

Extensively  En-  Lieut.  Wiltoii  was  engaged  in  trade  with 
gaged  in  Trade.  j^oth  whites  and  ludiaus,  at  Windsor  and 
Northampton.  He  purchased  many  goods 
of  John  Pynchon  Jr.  of  Boston,  for  which  he  paid  in  furs, 
pork,  grain,  etc.  Not  only  was  he  a  manufacturer  of 
liquors,  probably  cider  brandy,  or  "apple  jack,"  but  in 
1662,  he  had  a  special  license  granted  him  to  vend  them. 
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The  court  record  states  :  "  yet  though  he  still  liquors,  but 
by  a  change  in  the  law "  could  not  sell  without  a  license, 
permission  was  granted  him  to  sell  till  the  next  court, 
"  provided  he  sell  not  but  to  housekeepers  of  honest  con- 
versation." This  was  probably  in  the  sense  of  a  wholesale 
license  and  did  not  give  him  authority  to  retail  by  the  glass. 
In  his  capacity  as  trader  he  sold  many  things  to  the  town's 
people,  soldiers  and  Indians. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  first  Joseph  Hawley,  who  married  Lydia 
Marshall,  granddaughter  of  David  Wilton,  is  an  acconnt  current  be- 
tween the  latter  and  John  Pynchon  Jr.  of  Boston.  It  commenced  in 
May,  1675,  and  continued  till  November  of  the  following  year.  The 
charge  against  Wilton  is  £110  ;  the  credit,  including  the  balance  at  the 
last  settlement  in  April,  1675,  of  £34,  is  £204,  showing  a  fair  profit  to 
Wilton.  The  following  facts,  condensed  from  these  accounts,  show 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  him  in  furs,  within  the  compass 
of  four  months  :  April  13"',  1675,  he  sent  to  Pynchon  a  barrel  of  skins, 
included  in  which  were  65""  of  Beaver,  43  Raccoons  and  5  Pessows  or 
Wildcats.  Eleven  days  after,  he  forwarded  by  Preserved  Clapp,  33 
Wullmiegs,  13  Opennockis  (Martin).  10  Notomagus,  3  black  Otter  and  3 
Fox.  On  the  4"'  of  June,  he  sent  by  Alexander  Edwards.  161  Openockis, 
7  Notamagus  (Mink),  3  Wallanoks  ( Woodshaws  or  Fishers).  On  the  16"' 
he  sent  another  barrel  containing  102|  lbs.  of  Beaver  and  4  Wullanegs. 
Again  on  the  28"' ,  he  despatched  still  another  barrel  of  furs,  in  which  were 
packed  66"'*  of  Beaver,  33  Squashes  (Muskrats),  13  Otters,  14  Racouns, 
3  Wallanegs,  5  Notomagus,  1  Oppenockis.  In  addition  thei'e  were  4 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  one  Indian  bag  and  12"'"  of  Beeswax.  In  July, 
packed  in  a  cider  barrel,  were  66"'"  of  Beaver,  4  Otters,  19  Squashes,  7 
Racouns.  one  Fox,  2  Openockis.  During  this  time  he  also  forwarded 
3  bbls.  of  Pork,  and  2  bbls.  of  Flour.  These  goods  were  carted  to 
Hartford,  and  there  put  on  board  vessels  bound  for  Boston.  The  per- 
sons named,  by  whom  the  goods  were  sent,  were  responsible  only  for  the 
cartage.  He  purchased  of  Pynchon,  among  other  things,  tobacco, 
taffety,  salt,  at  2^*  6''  per  bushel,  dowlas,  hob  nails,  many  yards  of  fine 
red  cotton  (probably  for  the  Indian  trade),  '"white  ozenbergs,"  an  hour 
glass,  castor  hat,  silver  buttons,  qiiantities  of  duffels,  stockings,  cloves. 
mace,  nutmegs,  ribbon,  "wood  silk,"  gloves,  etc.,  etc.  He  carried  on 
business  with  Mr.  Pynchon  as  early  as  1668.  and  possibly  before  that 
date. 

The  private  account  book  of  Wilton  shows  that  he  enter- 
tained many  officers  and  men  during  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1675  and  1076.  He  did  not  keep  an  "ordinary,"  but  in 
common  with  other  citizens  ' '  dieted "  many  of  the  troop- 
ers with  whom  the  town  was  filled  during  those  trouble- 
some times.     Capt.  Mason,  Maj.   Treat,  Capts.  Appleton, 
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Watts,  Poole  and  Latlirop  were  among  liis  boarders.  An 
extract  from  this  account  book  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

Real  Estate.  A  j^ersonal  friend  of  Mr.   Mather,   he  re- 

ceived a  portion  of  the  land  so  generously- 
donated  by  the  citizens  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  pastor.  He  purchased  the  ''mill  lot,"  adjoining  his 
home  lot  on  the  east,  of  Praisever  Turner  in  1676.  In  1672, 
he  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  relieved  from  further 
service  as  Lieutenant  and  for  the  confirmation  of  a  mort- 
gage of  certain  lands  from  Chickawallopi)  and  Payquach- 
alant.  The  court  gave  him  his  discharge,  and  "consider- 
ing the  petitioners  long  serving  of  the  country,  doe  grant 
vnto  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  that  place  desired." 
As  he  neglected  to  make  good  his  title  to  this  land,  his 
heirs,  in  1685,  obtained  a  ratification  of  the  grant.  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  Windsor,  in  1678.  His  only  child, 
Mary,  married  the  brave  Capt.  Marshall,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Narragansett  war.  To  her  son,  Samuel  Marshall,  he  be- 
queathed most  of  his  real  estate  in  Northampton.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  home  lot  was  bounded  by  the  Forbes 
Library  lot  on  the  west,  and  included  the  lot  on  which  the 
Academy  of  Music  now  stands.  He  owned  in  all  130  acres 
of  land. 

Penmanship.   Often   Li   penmanship,    Lieut.    Wilton    surpassed 
Employed  as  R  e  -  niost   of  liis  coutemporaries.     Many  times 

cordGi' 

chosen  selectman,  much  of  his  bold  and 
even  chirography  may  be  found  wpon  the  town  record 
books.  He  was  several  times  appointed  recorder  for  the 
county  court,  when  the  illness  of  that  officer,  Mr.  Holyoke 
of  Springfield,  prevented  his  serving,  and  his  clear  and  reg- 
ular writing  is  among  the  best  on  the  court  record. 

Marriage.  Lieut.    Wiltoii    married   Katherine   (some- 

times spelled  Kathorn)  Hoskins,  daughter 
of  Ann  Hoskins,  wife  of  John  Hoskins  Sr.,  by  a  former 
husband,  by  whom  he  had  one  child. 
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William  Clarke,  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  on  the 
records  as  Lieut,  William 
Clarke,  was  among  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  the 
early  settlers.  Not  only  is  he  remembered  as  one  of  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  church,  but  as  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial among  the  founders  of  the  town.  He  emigrated  in 
1630,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  coming  over  in  the  ship 
William  &  Mary,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Warham,  Roger  Clap, 
and  other  prominent  men.  First  he  settled  in  Dorchester, 
where  he  officiated  as  townsman  from  1646  to  1653.  One 
of  the  "Dorchester  men,"  who  arrived  here  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Mather,  he  remained  to  the  end,  the  firm 
and  faithful  friend  of  his  pastor.  A  man  of  quiet  dignity, 
self-contained,  and  ready  of  resource,  he  bore  a  more  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  than  any 
others  who  lived  here  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  business  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  at  once  put  forward  in  many  affairs  of 
public  importance,  and  so  continued,  a  leader,  till  old  age 
compelled  him  to  give  place  to  younger  but  scarcely  better 
men. 

Conspicuously  En-     During  the  twenty-three  years  succeeding 
gaged  in  Town     ]^^g    j|^j,g^    electiou    as    towiisman,    he  was 

Business.  ^  p    i  i      ,    n       i  i 

twenty  times  a  member  of  that  body,  and 
for  ten  years  he  was  regularly  chosen  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  end  small  causes.  He  was  the  first  citizen  who 
ever  served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  from  1663 
to  1682,  he  was  fourteen  times  elected  to  that  office, 
though  not  consecutively.  For  twenty-six  years  he  acted 
as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  county  court.  In 
1662,  he  was  authorized  by  the  General  Court  to  solemnize 
marriages,  being  the  first  person  to  hold  that  responsible 
position  in  town.  He  was  frequently  appointed"  by  the 
court  to  settle  grievances  with  the  Indians,  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  new  settlement  at  Squakheag 
(Northfield),  and  is  named  as  having  served  as  town  clerk, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  settlement  of  that 
place,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  there. 
Several  times  he  was  chosen  a  commissioner  with  others,  to 
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determine  disputed  boundaries  between  Northampton  and 
neighboring  towns.  He  supplied  the  commissary  depart- 
ment to  some  extent  during  King  Philip's  Indian  war, 
and  the  Legislature  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  pay  him  in 
1676,  thirty-eight  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  for  "porbe 
and  bisket"  "delivered  to  the  countrys  vse."  He  built,  or 
assisted  in  building  the  first  grist  mills,  as  well  as  the  first 
saw  mill  ever  put  in  operation  here.  So  well  was  he  appre- 
ciated as  a  man  of  business  and  pecuniary  substance,  that 
he  was  granted  the  largest  home  lot  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  given  to  any  settler.  But  one  other  citizen  was 
so  liberally  provided  in  that  respect.  This  lot  covered 
nearly  all  the  north  half  of  the  Smith  College  property. 
Here  he  built  his  house  and  reared  his  large  family  of  five 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Tradition  states  that  lie  built  a 
block  house  upon  this  lot  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
refuge  during  the  Indian  troubles.  His  dwelling  house 
was  burned  in  1681,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  a  negro,  as 
he  averred  in  search  of  food. 

His  Military  and  William  Clarke  was  chosen  Lieutenant  of 
other  Duties.  ^he  first  military  company  ever  organized 
here,  when  that  was  the  office  of  highest 
rank  to  which  the  company,  on  account  of  its  small  num- 
ber of  men,  was  entitled,  was  in  active  service  during  King 
Philip's  war,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
military  committee  of  the  county.  A  man  of  great  public 
spirit,  resolute  and  capable,  he  was  sure  to  be  employed 
by  the  town  in  conducting  any  of  its  business  requiring 
skill,  knowledge,  tact  and  determination.  In  1671,  he  was 
licensed  to  sell  "wine,  cider  or  liquor  for  a  year."  He  had 
large  grants  of  land  in  the  meadows  and  elsewhere  and 
purchased  many  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  All 
his  lands,  embracing  nearly  two  hundred  acres,  with  the 
exception  of  7f  acres,  he  disposed  of  before  his  death  to 
his  sons,  reserving  to  himself  an  annuity  of  £24. 

Ardent,  Patriotic,     There  are  no  records  remaining  by  which  to 

and  Persevering,     judge  of    his    private  life  and   character. 

Only    through    the    public   duties  he   was 

called  upon  to  perform  can  any  estimate  of  him  as  a  man 
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and  a  citizen  be  reached.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  pioneer 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Enduring  hardship  with 
cheerfidness,  meeting  difficulty  half  way,  conquering 
oftener  than  conquered,  he  stands  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  the  promoters  of  the  plantation.  Founder  of 
a  numerous  family  that  has  had  worthy  representatives 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  town,  and  whose  descend- 
ants are  scattered  throughout  the  land,  his  name  is  honored 
and  respected  wherever  it  is  found. 

Marriage,  Death.  William  Clarke  was  twice  married.  His 
and  Inventory.  jf^j-gt  wife,  Sarali,  died  in  Northampton,  in 
September,  1676,  and  the  next  year  he  mar- 
ried Sarah,  widow  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  when  Springfield  was  burned,  in  1675. 
He  had  ten  children,  all  born  before  he  came  to  Northamp- 
ton. He  died  in  1690,  aged  81  years.  His  personal  prop- 
erty was  inventoried  at  £131,  and  his  will  was  mainly  con- 
firmatory of  the  division  previously  made  of  his  real  estate. 
Small  sums  of  money  were  left  to  his  children  and  £5  to 
the  school. 

Monument  Erefited  In  1888,  the  desccudauts  of  William  Clarke, 
to  his  Memory.  from  all  sectious  of  the  country,  united  in 
erecting  a  memorial  to  his  memory  in  the 
Bridge  Street  cemetery.  The  original  slab  of  red  sand- 
stone still  marks  the  location  of  the  grave,  and  beside  it 
has  been  placed  a  monument  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion. 

--.,  Elder  John  Strong,  first  of  the  name 

^h'^  ^Uron^^  who  emigrated  to  New  England, 
and  progenitor  of  that  most  exten- 
sive family  of  Strongs,  which  is  now  represented  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  came  to  Northampton  in  1659.  Born 
at  Taunton,  Eng.,  in  1605,  he  resided  both  in  London  and 
Plymouth.  In  company  with  140  others,  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  new  world. 
They  arrived  at  Nantasket,  May  30,  1630,  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  seventy  days.  At  Dorchester,  where  he  first 
settled,  he  remained  five  years.     In  1635,  he  removed  to 
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Hingham.  and.  in  163S,  to  Tannton,  Mass..  having  taken  the 
freeman's  oath  at  Boston,  two  years  before.  Here  he  lived 
abont  seven  years,  when  he  went  to  Windsor,  Ct.,  where 
he  remained  till  he  once  more  changed  his  residence  to 
Northampton.  While  at  Taunton,  he  was  chosen  Deputy 
to  the  General  Court,  consecutively  from  1041  to  1044.  He 
assisted  in  the  planting  of  each  of  these  towns,  and  was  an 
active  and  honored  citizen  in  them  all. 

By  Trade  a  Tanner.  Joliu  Stroug  and  William  Clarke  came  over 
in  the  same  ship  and  settled  in  the  same 
town.  Both  were  especial  friends  of  Mr.  Mather,  and 
Strong  received  a  portion  of  the  donated  land.  When  John 
Strong  reached  Northampton  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
His  experience  in  pioneer  life  enabled  him  to  assume  at 
once  a  position  of  prominence  and  responsibility,  seldom 
accorded  to- new  comers.  During  the  forty  years  of  his 
residence  in  Northampton,  he  was  honored  and  trusted 
above  most  men,  in  secular  and  religious  matters.  Of  his 
life  hei'e,  however,  little  is  known  except  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  meager  town  and  church  records.  A 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  a  Puritan  emigrant  to  New 
England,  braving  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  that  he 
might  establish  purity  of  religion  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
he  would  naturally  be  found  among  the  foremost  in  estab- 
lishing the  ordinances  of  religious  worship.  By  trade  a  tan- 
ner, he  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  person  who  car- 
ried on  that  business — except  as  he  brought  up  his  son 
Ebenezer  to  the  calling- — during  the  entire  period  of  his  res- 
idence in  town.  John  King  was  also  a  tanner,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  carried  on  a  tannery  of  his  own. 
The  original  tan  yard  of  Elder  Strong,  granted  by  the  town 
in  1000,  contained  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  was  situated  on 
the  King  Street  brook,  a  little  north  of  the  Hampshire 
Marble  Works.  The  tannery  was  removed  to  Pomeroy 
brook,  after  his  death,  by  some  of  his  descendants,  who 
owned  the  property  since  known  as  the  Gov.  Caleb 
Strong  place,  extending  from  Pleasant  to  Hawley  Street. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  integrity, 
that  the  toAvn  by  vote  directed  all  hides  to  be  taken  to  him 
to  be  tanned  at  his  own  price. 
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choseu  Ruling'     Diiriiig  Ms  life  in   Northampton,  he  held 
Elder.  perliaps    a    less  number  of   public    offices 

than  many  younger  men,  yet  he  was  no 
less  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  town.  Prominent  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  a  leader  in  church  affairs,  he  was  ever  active 
in  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. The  purity  of  his  private  life,  the  consistency  of 
his  christian  character,  his  experience  in  worldly  affairs, 
and  his  general  intelligence,  pointed  to  him  as  a  proper 
person  to  fill  the  position  of  Ruling  Elder.  When  Mr. 
Strong  arrived  no  church  had  been  formed,  but  when  that 
organization  was  perfected,  he  was  consjjicuous  among  its 
promoters.  With  Mather,  Strong,  Eliot  to  foster  and  pro- 
tect it,  the  feel)le  church,  established  upon  the  western  bor- 
ders of  civilization,  environed  by  savages,  enveloped  in  the 
A^ast  forests  that  everywhere  covered  the  land,  expanded 
with  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  became  the  governing 
element  for  good  in  the  new  settlement.  The  position  of 
ruling  elder  in  the  church  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  the  pastor.  Wise  and  capable,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  having  assisted  at  the  establishment  of  four 
other  towns.  Elder  Strong's  advice  was  sought,  and  his  sug- 
gestions heeded,  as  well  in  matters  relating  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  in  the  more  private  affairs  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 
The  best  efforts  of  his  long  life  were  everywhere  devoted  to 
the  good  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  layman  is  the  church  indel3ted  for  its 
foundation  and  early  growth.  Among  all  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  who  planted  the  settlement  at  Northamp- 
ton, not  one  was  more  influential,  more  painstaking,  or 
more  respected  than  Elder  John  Strong. 

His  Home  Lot.  The  liome  lot  granted  him  by  the  town  was. 

situated  on  West  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  Parsons  homestead.  He  soon  sold  it  to  John  Webb, 
and  purchased  Webb's  home  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
South  Streets,  embracing  within  its  limits  the  residence  of 
the  late  Enos  Parsons,  and  all  the  land  westerly  to  the 
Academy  of  Music,  extending  from  Main  Street  to  the 
\  river.  This  property  remained  in  the  Strong  family  103 
years. 
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His  Family  and      Elder  StroHg  was  twicG  married.     His  first 
Descendants.  wife,  whom  he  married  in  England,  died  on 

the  voyage  over,  and  an  infant  child  died 
about  two  months  after  his  arrival.  In  1630,  he  married  Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  Thomas  Ford.  He  had  eighteen  children, 
fifteen  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age.  His  death  occurred  in 
1699,  when  he  was  94  years  of  age.  His  descendants  are 
numerous  throughout  the  country,  aggregating  in  1871,  but 
little  less  than  30,000. 

Ha  Henry  Cunliffe,  one  of 

^^  ,r~  ^'  -  iP^  r?.'Jiii<-      the    three    designated 

^/^-^Zrl^f:t^^Xm  ^^  ..  Dorchester  men," 

1  I  went  to  that  place  in 

1644,  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Northampton.  His  home  lot  was  on  North  Street.  While 
his  life  here  was  brief  compared  with  that  of  others,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  substance,  highly  respected  and  often  em- 
ployed by  the  town.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  chosen 
selectman,  several  times  one  of  the  commissioners  to  end 
small  causes,  and  was  in  every  way  an  estimable  citizen. 
A  person  of  high  moral  character  and  strict  integrity,  he 
too  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  one  among  the  "seven  pillars 
of  the  church."  He  died  in  1673,  leaving  one  daughter, 
who  married  John  Webb.  He  willed  his  real  estate  to  her 
two  children,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  "to  Warham 
Mather,  the  son  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Mather,  Pastor  of  the 
church  in  Northampton,  in  testimon}^  of  his  profound  re- 
spect for  his  progenitors  and  in  particular  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Richard  Mather,  a  legacy  of  £5." 

^tltrn  ^^oobfajirb  Henry  Woodward  came  with  Clarke 
and  Cunliffe  from  Dorchester.  He 
is  said  by  Clap  to  have  been  a  physician,  but  no  evidence 
has  been  found  indicating  that  he  ever  practiced  here.  He 
received  a  large  home  lot,  equal  in  dimensions  to  that  of 
William  Clarke,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  His  ability 
as  a  man  of  Ijusiness  brought  him  constantly  into  puljlic 
life.  The  three,  Clarke,  Cunliffe  and  Woodward,  were 
often  associated  in  office ;  several  times  as  commissioners, 
and  frequently  as  selectmen.     He  was  many  times  placed 
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Tip(jn  coniiiiittees  of  importance,  and  -wielded  considerable 
infliience  as  a  citizen  of  worth  and  respectability.  When 
the  "Hampshire  Troope''  of  Horse  was  formed  in  IGGo. 
Henrj^  Woodward  was  chosen  Quartermaster,  and  from 
that  time  he  is  often  named  on  the  records  as  "Quarter  M"" 
Woodward."  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  Tith- 
Ingmen  in  Northampton,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
selectmen  in  1678,  and  approved  by  the  county  court.  In 
addition  to  his  home  lot  of  twelve  acres,  he  owned  about 
one  hundred  acres  of  meadow  and  upland,  most  of  which 
descended  to  his  son  John.  In  1665,  the  county  authorities 
made  an  agreement  with  him  to  entertain  the  court,  and  he 
was  granted  a  license  to  keep  an  ordinary  and  to  sell  liquors. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  till  1681.  Most  of  the 
courts  were  undoubtedly  held  at  his  house  during  that 
time.  His  tavern  was  situated  a  short  distance  easterly  of 
the  present  location  of  Smith  College  Hall  of  Music.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  at  the  upper  corn  mill  in  1685.  He 
had  four  childi'en,  three  daughters  and  one  son.  One  of 
his  daughters  married  Medad  Pomeroy,  another  was  the 
wife  of  Jedediah  Strong,  and  a  thii'd  married  Capt.  John 
Taylor,  all  men  of  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  busi- 
ness capacity  and  largely  engaged  in  town  affairs,  an  au- 
thentic signature  by  his  own  hand  has  not  been  found.  On 
his  will  he  made  his  mark,  and  several  other  documents  in 
the  Probate  office  are  signed  in  the  same  way. 

^^  r>  I    \y      r~^        Thomas  Roote  was  at  Sa- 

C::^7j^^^^,    f^b>^      lemin   1637.  at  Hartford 
V-X  two  years  afterwards,  and 

removed  to  Northampton  in  1655.  He  was  among  the  first 
settlers  to  arrive  here,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
original  petition.  A  quiet,  substantial  farmer,  though  a 
weaver  by  trade,  he  never  arrived  at  the  position  of  leader. 
He  was  several  times  elected  a  selectman,  and  was  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  town  when  careful  men  were  in  demand. 
His  home  lot  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  Pleasant  Street, 
below  what  is  now  known  as  Pearl  Street.  He  died  in  1694, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years.  He  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  born  before  he  removed  to  Northampton. 
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^  Deacon  Thomas  Hanchet  came 

'^o-^^7a.^-^ayfK^£L      to   Northampton   from   Weth- 
^  ei'sfield    in    1660,    though    his 

name  appears  in  the  records  of  Saybrook  and  New  London. 
He  was  by  no  means  so  prominent  in  town  affairs  as  his 
colleagues.  A  modest,  retiring  man,  of  blameless  life,  he 
was  well  worthy  the  distinction  of  having  been  elected  second 
deacon  of  the  new  church,  to  which  position  he  was  chosen 
in  1668.  His  home  lot  was  the  most  southerly  on  Hawley 
Street,  and  was  a  portion  of  the  lot  granted  to  Thomas 
Langton,  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  a  few  years  he 
removed  to  Westfield,  and  afterwards  to  Suffield,  where  he 
died  in  1686. 


CHAPTER    X. 

NEW  MEETING  HOUSE— HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 

A  New  Meeting     WiTHiN  a  montli  after  tlie  successful  estab- 
House.  itsLoca-     lishmeiit  of  the  church,  the  town  voted  to 

tion  and  Descrip-        t       .n  t  -b/t      j  •  tt  rm 

tion.  Duild  a  new  Meeting  House,     i  here  is  rea- 

son to  believe  that  the  matter  had  already 
been  under  consideration,  and  a  more  appropriate  time — 
the  formal  settlement  of  the  pastor  over  the  newly  organ- 
ized church — could  not  have  been  found.  Possibly  it  was 
for  this  that  the  people  had  been  waiting.  The  old  log 
house,  after  seven  years  use  for  all  public  meetings,  had 
become  too  small  for  the  rapidly  increasing  township.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  12"'  of  July,  1661,  the  town  voted  to  "build 
a  new  meeting  howse,  of  42  foote  square,  and  that  they 
will  lay  out  about  it  150'."  The  committee  "chosen  and 
empowred  to  Gary  on  and  finish  this  worke,"  were  "Wil- 
liam Holton,  Ensigne  Wilton,  Robert  Bartlet,  Joseph  Par- 
sons, John  Stibbens,  William  Clarke."  Holton  and  Par- 
sons had  been  members  of  the  committee  which  erected  the 
first  "house  for  the  Towiie,"  the  others,  with  the  exception 
of  Bartlett,  were  new  comers.  It  is  impossible  to  desig- 
nate with  accuracy  the  location  of  this  house.  It  stood  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  west  of  the  first  one,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  highway  nearly  opposite  the 
present  entrance  to  Center  Street.  Grants  of  land  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  between  the  new  meeting  house  and 
the  school  house  (the  first  meeting  house  was  used  for  a 
school  house  in  1668)  indicate  that  the  two  buildings  stood 
some  distance  apart.  The  new  house  was  square,  with  a 
roof  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  towards  a  point  in  the  cen- 
ter. On  the  apex  was  placed  a  ' '  turret " — a  small  cupola — 
in  which  the  bell  was  suspended.     The  roj^e  hung  down  in 
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the  broad  aisle,  where  the  ringer  stood.  No  bell,  however, 
was  in  use  in  Northampton  for  many  years  after  this  edi- 
fice was  built.  In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  were  called 
together  for  religious  or  other  meetings  by  sounding  the 
trumpet  or  beating  the  drum,  Jedediah,  son  of  Elder  John 
Strong,  was  paid  18s.  per  year  in  1677,  1G78  and  1679,  for 
blowing  the  trumpet.  Whether  this  instrument  was 
sounded  from  the  meeting  house  turret  or  by  the  trumpeter 
through  the  streets,  is  unknown.  No  allusion  is  made  to  a 
turret  in  the  vote  authorizing  the  building,  neither  is  there 
any  intimation  that  dormer  windows'  were  placed  in  the  roof, 
but  in  all  probability  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  such  edifices 
was  followed.''  Somewhat  extensive  repairs  were  made  in 
1694,  but  no  vote  can  be  found  ordering  them.'  New  sills 
and  underpinning  were  then  put  in,  and  the  turret  re- 
paired. The  sum  of  £150  was  appropriated  for  this  meet- 
ing house  when  the  town  decided  to  build.  In  December, 
1663,  it  was  voted  to  "  add  three  poundes  more  to  the  forty- 
six  poundes  for  the  building  of  the  meeting  house  to  Aro 
Cooke."  There  is  no  explanation  of  this  vote,  and  no  other 
allusion  to  this  amount.  In  February,  166|,  "The  select- 
men made  a  Rate  for  the  new  meettinge  houese  and  comited 
it  to  the  constable,"  to  the  amount  of  £115.08,09.  This  is 
all  that  appears  concerning  the  cost  of  the  edifice,  and  very 
probably  the  rate  included  the  £-49. 

Seats  in  the  New      Wlicu  the  liouse  was  built,  tlic  questiou  of 

House.  seats  (very  few  pews  were  then  used)  was 

not  considered,    but  in  June,   1664,  it  was 

voted  that  the  "meeting  house  bee  decently  seated,"  and 

the   building  committee  was  "impowered  to  procure  the 

1  In  some  instances  dormer  windows  were  placed  in  the  roof  for  lighting  the  gal- 
leries. Sometimes  as  in  case  of  the  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Jlilford,  Ct.,  a  square 
platform,  with  a  railing,  surmounted  the  turret,  on  which  the  drum  was  beaten  or 
the  trumpet  sounded.    In  time  of  war  a  sentinel  was  posted  there. 

2  Hatfield  had  a  meeting  house  forty-five  feet  square,  with  "  gable  windows  upon 
each  square  of  the  roof."  New  London,  Ct.,  had  one  forty  feet  square  "with  turret 
answerable;"  West  Springfield  had  one  forty-two  feet  square,  with  windows  in  the 
roof;  and  Wethersfield,  Ct.,  one  forty-two  feet  square,  with  gable  windows. 

3.  In  the  account  books  of  Joseph  Parsons,  Esq.  and  Jerijah  Strong,  are  charges 
against  the  town,  in  the  year  1694,  for  materials  used  in  repairs  about  the  meeting 
house.  Parsons  has  items  for  "  sawing  two  stocks  for  Preamady  "  (pyramid),  for 
carting  two  great  beams  and  for  "work  in  underpinning  y«  meeting  house;  "  Strong 
charges  for  "  fetching  a  sill,"  a  post  and  stone,  and  for  a  "load  of  timber  for  the 
terit." 
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seateing  of  it,  and  what  pay  they  shall  engage  for  the  doeing 
the  worke  the  Towne  doe  engage  by  this  vote  to  pay 
accordingly."  The  next  year,  when  the  first  seating  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  two  votes  in  reference  to  seats  were 
])assed,  apparently  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  first 
one  provided  that  '" every  man  shall  pay  for  his  own  seat 
by  an  equal  proportion,"  and  the  second  one  stipulated  that 
the  Town  would  "'pay  such  pay  as  the  Committee  shall 
agree  for  seateing  the  meeting  house. "  Probably  the  first 
vote  had  reference  to  the  work  of  providing  the  seats  and 
the  second  to  the  labor  of  assigning  them  to  individuals. 

Seating  the  Meet-     Apparently  the  new  meeting  house  was  sev- 
ing  House.  g^^l  years  in  process  of  construction,  and 

when  completed  it  was  not  set  apart  for 
religious  purposes  by  any  dedication  services.  Like  an 
ordinary  public  building,  it  was  occupied  by  the  people 
when  ready  for  use.  Town  meetings  may  possibly  have 
been  held  in  it  before  any  religious  assembly  met  therein. 
One  special  preliminary,  however,  was  always  carried  out 
before  any  Sabbath  exercises  took  place,  and  that,  next  in 
importance  after  its  construction,  was  the  assignment  of 
sittings.  The  town  built  the  structure,  the  cost  was  taxed 
upon  the  people,  and  when  it  was  ready  for  use,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  for  "seating"  the  meeting  house.  To 
every  inhabitant  was  appointed  a  place,  and  each  person 
was  expected — and  if  he  did  not  the  law  was  at  hand  to 
compel  him  — to  occupy  it  whenever  divine  service  was 
held.  The  old  world  reverence  for  position  or  estate  had 
not  been  entirely  obliterated.  Whatever  of  equality  before 
the  law  of  man  or  God,  may  have  been  elsewhere  ob- 
served, equality  in  social  or  political  life,  or  equality  of 
honor  in  the  meeting  house,  were  nowhere  recognized.  In 
every  other  position  in  life  one  man  might  be  as  good  as 
another,  but  in  the  house  of  God,  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
every  worshipper  were  distinctly  marked  ])y  the  seat  as- 
signed him  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  January,  1665,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  chosen  to  seat  the  meeting  house  :  — 

"  The  two  Elders,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Lt.  David  Wilton,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Clarke.  Goodman  Parsons,  Goodman  Bartlett."  And  "The  rules 
y'  they  are  to  Attend  in  this  worke  are  these  Age,  Estate,  Qualefica- 
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tions  only  Respecting  y  commissioned  officers,  &  Imptiality."  Some 
delay  occurred  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  or  else  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  in  the  month  of  Augiist,  1665.  the  following  entry 
is  foimd  upon  the  records: — "The  Towne  revookt  theare  former  voate 
conserninge  the  seatinge  of  the  inhabitance  of  North  Hampton  in  the 
meettinge  house:  and  haue  Desired  the  Elders  to  doe  it  with  all  conve- 
nient speede." 

The  only  person  chosen  elder  at  that  time,  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  was  John  Strong.  The  other  one  must  have 
been  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot,  wdio  had  been  hired  to  help  Mr. 
Mather  about  three  years  before,  and  was  known  as  the 
*' Teaching  Elder." 

Interior  of  this  It  is  coujcctured  that  tliis  building,  with  a 
Meeting  House.  wids  door  faciug  the  soutli,  had  four  wiu- 
dow^s  in  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  gables 
(if  any  existed),  but  no  description  of  its  external  appear- 
ance has  been  found.  An  idea  of  its  interior  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  the  general  statements  regarding  similar 
structures  in  other  towns,  built  about  this  time.  Opposite 
the  door  stood  the  pulpit,  and  at  each  side  of  it  may  have 
been  a  few  pews  for  the  minister's  family,  the  deacons  and 
other  dignitaries.  Two  rows  of  benches,  each  bench  capa- 
ble of  seating  live  or  six  persons,  with  a  wide  passage  way 
between,  forming  the  "broad  aisle,"  covered  most  of  the 
floor  space.  The  men — men  and  women  were  not  then 
allowed  to  sit  together — occupied  those  at  the  right  of  the 
minister  as  he  faced  the  congregation,  and  the  women  those 
at  the  left.  Another  row  of  benches  was  placed  along  the 
walls,  separated  by  a  narrow  aisle  from  the  central  seats. 
In  some  of  the  meeting  houses,  pews,  square  or  oblong, 
were  arranged  along  the  walls,  and  occasionally  persons 
were  permitted  to  build  a  pew  for  themselves.  No  galleries 
were  put  in  when  the  building  was  erected,  but  they  were 
afterwards  added. 

In  December,  1670,  "The  selectmen  ordered  Medad  Puniary  toe  cary 
on  and  manadge  the  buildinge  of  a  gallarie  and  toe  call  in  the  mony 
dew  for  the  planks  of  those  that  had  them,  and  the  monj'  thats  dew 
from  them  that  haue  had  seats  and  haue  not  pa  yd:  toe  carry  on  the 
worke:  and  what  is  wanttinge  we  will  cee  it  toe  be  provided  toe  fiinsh 
the  worke  and  this  toe  be  done  with  as  much  speede  as  may  be."  In 
the  following  February,  1671(19-11-1670).  "The  selectmen  impowred 
Medad  Pomerj^  to  build  the  other  galrie  also  or  to  get  it  done." 
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Nine  years  afterwards  a  front  gallery  was  built.  The 
meeting  house  was  not  fully  provided  with  pews  for  more 
than  half  a  century  after  its  erection.  In  1720,  the  town 
voted  "y^  all  y'^'  flank  Seatts  on  each  side  The  Meeting 
House  should  be  made  into  pews:  and  that  upon  y''  Towns 
Charge." 

Second  Fencing  of  Willie  the  Small  size  of  the  lots  into  which 
the  Meadows.  ^i^q  uieadows  Were  divided  rendered  the 
fencing  of  each  lot  inconvenient  and  expen- 
sive, the  annual  overflow  of  the  great  river  made  it  impos- 
sible. Consequently  the  first  settlers  adopted  per  force, 
the  English  system  of  common  fields.  Up  to  this  time  the 
meadows  had  been  considered  as  two  fields,  but  the  town 
voted  in  August,  1661,  "that  they  shall  ly  both  in  a  feild, 
and  for  the  f enceing  of  the  aforesaid  feild  that  they  will  cast 
lotts  wher  every  mans  fence  shall  ly.  "■  A  committee  of  seven 
men  was  appointed  to  lay  out  the  fence.  The  quantity  of 
fence  each  man  was  to  build  was  determined  by  the  amount 
of  meadow  land  he  owned,  and  its  location  was  fixed  by  lot. 
This  committee  did  not  complete  their  work  till  the  next 
year,  and  in  April  made  an  entry  of  their  proceedings  upon 
the  town  books,  in  which  is  recorded  the  length  in  rods, 
feet  and  inches  of  every  man's  section  of  fence.  It  is 
termed  :  — 

"The  Record  of  the  order  of  the  lotts  of  the  fences  cast  for  every 
mans  Proportion  of  fence  for  his  lands  in  the  Common  feild  in  North- 
ampton as  they  ly  sucessively  beeing  cast  into  Two  Divissions  of  fence." 

The  first  division  began  at  the  Great  River,  near  the 
present  bridge,  and  was  built  upon  the  bluff  at  the  edge  of 
the  meadow,  to  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  where  it 
came  upon  Mill  River.  It  was  carried  along  the  river  bank 
to  the  vicinity  of  South  Street  bridge,  where  it  crossed  that 
stream,  and  was  extended  up  on  to  the  pine  plain  till  it  met 
the  old  fence.  The  second  division  began  at  ' '  Hogg's  Blad- 
der" (the  euphonious  name  given  by  the  first  settlers  to  a 
parcel  of  meadow  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Manhan 
with  the  Connecticut  River,  and  which  it  still  retains),  "'at 
the  middle  of  the  fence  and  running  over  the  River  uppon 
the  upland  till  it  comes  to  meate  the  first  Divission."  The 
fence,  built  on  the  high  land  abov^e  Mill  River,  in  the  rear 
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of  the  Soiitli  Street  lots,  encircled  Hurlljiirt's  Pond,  crossed 
Manlian  River  and  extended  to  the  place  of  beginning 
named  in  the  records.  The  proportion  of  fence  to  the 
acre  in  the  first  division  was  six  feet,  and  in  the  second, 
four  feet  nine  inches.  In  the  first  division  there  were  sixty- 
five  owners,  and  in  the  second  sixty-six. 

From  this  time  onward  the  fence  enclosing  the  common 
field  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  meadow  land.  While  the  position  of  the  fence  re- 
mained suljstantially  as  given  above,  new  regulations  and 
adjustments  to  changed  ownership  became  necessary  from 
time  to  time.  These  are  all  detailed  upon  the  records,  and 
the  more  important  features  of  them  will  be  presented  in 
the  future  pages  of  this  work. 

First  Burial  Place.  The  first  death  in  Northampton  occurred  in 
Bridge  Street  1655  Jamcs,  infant  son  of  James  Bridg- 
man,  died  on  the  14"'  of  June.  During  the 
next  three  years  five  deaths  were  registered.  Where  these 
dead  were  buried  is  not  known.  In  February,  1659,  the 
town  voted  "that  the  burying  place  shalbee  upon  the 
meeting  howse  hill,"  and  it  is  probable  that  all  interments 
to  that  time  had  been  made  there.  The  selection  of  this 
place  so  near  the  meeting  house,  was  undoubtedly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  parish  church  yards  that  pre- 
vailed in  their  old  English  homes.  Three  years  after,  when 
the  new  meeting  house  was  located  upon  another  site,  it 
wfts  concluded  to  change  the  position  of  the  burying 
ground.'  But  eleven  deaths  had  been  recorded  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1661.  A  committee,  chosen  in 
that  year  "to  finde  out  a  convenient  place  for  y*  vse,"  re- 
ported, April  23,  1662,  in  favor  of  a  position  on  Bridge 
Street,  "at  the  furthest  corner  of  the  Sequestered  Mynis- 
ters  Lott  wher  M'^  Jeanes  was  buried."  Mary,  wife  of 
William  Janes,  died  April  4,  1662,  and  was  probably  buried 
there  in  anticipation  of  the  determination  to  use  this  lot 
for  such  a  purpose.     The  portion  of  the  minister's  lot  se- 

1  "  Their  burying  place  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  meeting  house  hill  until  the 
end  of  October,  1661.  I  mention  this  as  proof  that  burying  in  the  centers  of  towns 
by  the  side  of  their  churches,  was  originally  the  common  custom  of  New  England. 
This  custom  plainly  had  its  origin  in  the  superstitious  of  the  Romish  Chun'h,  which 
attributed  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  a  cemetery  consecrated  by  a  clergyman. — Dwight's 
Travels  in  N.  E.,  1821.  vol.  1,  p.  345. 
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lected  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  present  cemetery, 
and  is  still  known  as  the  ' '  old  part. "  The  qnantity  of 
land  set  apart  was  not  defined,  but  in  after  years,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  fence  the  plot,  its  bounds  were  estab- 
lished.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  several  times  enlarged. 

Rectifying  the  At  almost  every  town  meeting,  grants  of 
Land  Reciords.  land,  ofteu  coveriug  many  acres,  were 
voted,  and  frequent  errors  occurred  in  re- 
cording them,  which  sometimes  required  town  action  for 
their  correction.  Measurements  of  land  were  never  very 
accurate,  all  mistakes  of  that  nature  being  effectually  cov- 
ered by  the  phrase  "more  or  less."  Instances  appear  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  same  lot,  given  when  the  prop- 
erty was  sold,  and  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  ownei*- 
ship  of  the  adjoining  lots,  vary  essentially.  In  part  these 
may  be  attributed  to  faulty  description  and  in  part  to  care- 
less registration.  In  IGGl,  a  committee  consisting  of  "  M' 
Jeanes  and  the  Townesmen,"  was  "chosen  to  Rectefy  all 
errors  about  Recording  lands." 

Wheat  the  circu-  Ouc  of  the  most  important  crops  raised  in 
lating  Medium.  ^j^g  valley  at  this  time  was  wheat,  and  it 
became  a  common  medium  of  exchange, 
though  other  kinds  of  produce  were  used  to  some  extent. 
It  was  grown  on  all  the  interval  lands  throughout  the  val- 
ley, and  was  generally  a  sure  and  abundant  crop.  Every 
farmer  raised  more  or  less  wheat  and  with  it  he  settled,  nf)t 
only  his  taxes,  but  nearly  all  his  other  indebtedness.  The 
town  paid  its  taxes  to  the  colony  in  wheat,  the  people  satis- 
fied their  obligations  with  it,  and  with  it  the  traders  bought 
goods,  which  in  turn  were  again  exchanged  for  wheat.  So 
far  as  the  colony  rates  were  concerned,  the  price  was  fixed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  that  established  its  commercial 
value,  though  the  towns  frequently  named  the  figure  at 
which  it  should  be  received  for  taxes.  The  first  intimation 
of  any  action  of  this  kind  having  been  taken  was  a  vote 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  December,  ' '  that  the  To wne  rates 
for  this  p''sent  yere  wheat  shall  goe  for  3"  C  per  bush  ell." 
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Hampshire  County     As  tliG  Coiinecticut  rivei'  towiis  increased  in 
Instituted.  niiiubers,  population  and  importance,  it  be- 

came necessary  in  order  ''that  publicke  af- 
fairs may  with  more  facility  be  transacted  according  to 
lawes  lieere  established,"  to  unite  them  under  a  county 
jurisdiction,  A  court  with  all  the  powers  appertaining  to 
a  county  court  already  existed,  and  a  county  treasurer  had 
been  several  times  chosen.  Whether  or  not  the  towns  took 
the  initiativ^e  in  this  matter  is  uncertain.  The  first  allusion 
to  it  upon  the  town  records  was  in  March,  1G6|  :  — 

"After  lecture*  the  towne  stayed  did  vote  and  Impower  Lieutenant 
Clarke  &  Ensigne  Wilton  as  a  comittee  to  confer  wf'  the  committees  of 
Springfeild  and  Hadley  Concerneing  the  name  of  this  County  and  the 
place  y'  should  be  the  shere  Towne  and  all  other  matters  of  that  nature 
and  soe  accordingly  as  the  Case  requires  to  p''sent  the  same  to  the  Gen- 
erall  Court." 

The  above  action  seems  to  indicate  that  town  business 
was  transacted  at  any  meeting,  whenever  the  people  came 
together,  and  without  the  legal  formality  of  a  special  warn- 
ing. Possibly  the  drummer  may  have  made  his  rounds 
the  evening  previous,  though  the  record  says  that  the 
"town  stayed."  One  other  item  of  business  was  transacted 
at  this  meeting.  "'It  was  further  voted  that  tlie  Townes 
men  should  hire  a  Cow  Keeper  and  engage  that  the  towne 
should  helpe  him  in  some  worke  at  his  neede  towards  his 
pay." 

Order  of  the  Court      Tlic  General  Court,    at   its   May   meeting. 
Establishing  the      established  the  County  of  Hampshire,  in- 
cluding in  it  the  three  towns  of  Springfield, 
Northampton  and  Hadley.     Its  limits  were  prescribed  in 
the  following  act  passed  on  th  7"'  of  that  month  :  — 

1  "After  the  churches  had  settled  well  down  to  their  work,  a  weekly  lecture — es- 
sentially a  repetition  of  one  Sabbath  service — became  a  fixed  institution."  "  Differ- 
ent days  were  selected  for  these  observances,  and  people  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  colony  had  opportunity  to  hear  a  sermon  every  day  in  the  week  by  attending 
them  in  different  towns.''" — Dexter's  Congregationalism,  p.  457. 

As  the  number  of  towns  increased  in  this  section,  they  united  in  carrying  on  this 
service.  After  six  towns  had  been  formed  in  Hampshire  County,  the  ministers  in 
them  united,  and  there  was  a  lecture  in  each  town  once  in  six  weeks.  Hence  they 
were  called  "six  weeks  lectures."  It  is  stated  that  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  in  her  youth,  often  walked  to  Hatfield,  to  attend  lectures  there  and  back 
again  to  Northampton  the  same  day.  The  six  towns  were  Springfield,  Westfield. 
Northampton,  Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Deerfield. 
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'•The  bounds  or  Ijmitts  on  the  south  to  be  the  south  Ijne  of  the  pat- 
tent,  the  extent  of  other  bounds  to  be  full  thirty  miles  distant  from  any 
or  either  of  the  foresajd  tounes,  &  what  tounes  or  \dllages  soeuer  shall 
hereafter  be  erected  w"'iu  the  foresajd  precincts  to  be  &  belong  to  sajd 
count}';  and  further,  that  the  sajd  comity  shall  be  called  Hampshire. 

*  *  *  &  that  Springfeild  shall  be  the  shire  toune  there.  &  the  Courts 
to  be  kept  one  time  at  Springfeild  &  another  time  at  Northampton  ; 
the  like  order  to  be  observed  for  their  shire  meetings,  that  is  to  say,  one 
j'eere  at  one  toune.  &  the  next  yeare  at  the  other,  from  time  to  tjme. 

*  *  *  All  the  inhabitants  of  that  shire  shall  pay  their  publicke  rates 
to  the  countrey  in  fatt  catle.  or  yomig  catle,  such  as  are  fitt  to  be  putt 
off.  that  so  no  vnecessary  damage  be  put  on  the  country ;  &  in  case 
they  make  payment  in  come,  then  to  be  made  at  such  prises  as  the 
lawe  doe  comonly  passe  amongst  themselves,  any  other  former  or 
annuall  orders  referring  to  the  prises  of  come  notwithstanding." 

The  towns  comprising  the  county  seem  to  have  had  a 
voice  in  deciding  its  name  and  in  designating  the  shire 
town,  and  the  order  of  the  court  was  undoubtedly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittees from  all  the  towns. 

County  commis-    Couuty  Commissiouers  seem  to  have  been 

sioners.     First    clioseu  by  the  Several  towns,  soon  after  the 

ampton.  establishment  of  the  county,  but  there  is 

no  record  of  any  vote  for  them  here.    Their 

first  meeting,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  for  the  year  1662,  was 

held  in  Springfield.     On  the  2''  of  April  of  the  following 

year,  they  met  in  Northampton  :  — " 

"At  a  meeting  of  persons  chosen  by  the  several  towns,  to  order  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  county,  viz:  Capt.  John  Pjaichon,  Mr.  Henry 
Clarke,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Lt.  David  Wilton,  and  Eliziu*  Hoi  yoke: 
They  agreed  that  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  shire  meetings 
should  be  on  the  fii-st  day  of  March  yearly ;  That  the  shire  meetings 
shall  be  each  other  year  at  Springfield  and  each  other  year  at  North- 
ampton in  a  constant  course ;  All  this  year  to  be  at  Northampton, 
Springfield  having  had  them  last  year.  They  agreed  also  that  the  com- 
missioner chosen  in  March  yearly  by  the  shire  commissioners  to  carry 
the  votes  for  the  nomination  of  Magistrates  to  Boston,  shall  be  allowed 
30*  from  the  County  Treasury ;  the  rest  of  his  charges  he  is  to  bear  him- 
self. The  person  to  carry  the  votes  to  be  changed  yearly,  that  no  man 
be  overburthened.  except  for  necessity  or  convenience,  they  see  cause 
to  act  otherwise. "1  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  Cotmty  Commission- 
ers ever  held  in  Northampton. 

1    Judd  MSS.  Deeds,  p.  53. 
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Wolves.  Their  De-  Of  all  the  wlld  aiiimals  that  infested  the 
structivenessand  forests  111  New  England,  wolves  were  un- 
pioyed  for  their  doubtedly  the  most  destructive  and  annoy- 
Extermination.  ing.  They  Were  accustomed  to  roam  in 
packs,  and  hardly  any  domestic  animal  was  safe  from  their 
depredations.  Even  after  their  hunger  was  satisfied,  they 
frequently  destroyed  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  calves,  swine  and 
poultry.  Regarded  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  farmer, 
every  means  was  employed  to  exterminate  them,  and  boun- 
ties were  offered  by  the  government  for  their  destruction. 
In  all  the  settlements  men  hunted  them  constantly,  not 
alone  to  obtain  the  bounty,  but  to  rid  the  community  of 
the  fjests.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  taking 
them  was  by  means  of  pits.  Long  deep  trenches  were  dug 
and  lined  with  logs,  from  which  the  bark  had  been  peeled, 
standing  upright,  and  touching  each  other.  These  trenches 
were  covered  with  a  light  frame  work,  upon  which  leaves 
and  dirt  were  scattered  to  make  the  surface  appear  like  the 
surrounding  territory.  Over  it  was  placed  a  quantity  of 
temjjting  bait.  The  wolves  rushing  forward  in  pursuit  of 
the  bait,  would  break  through  into  the  pit.  Unable  to 
ascend  the  slippery  sides,  they  would  be  found  alive  by  the 
hunters  the  next  day.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  dispose  of 
these  ferocious  animals,  and  the  wolf  pits  were  often  the 
scenes  of  much  excitement."  This  method  of  capturing 
these  animals  was  resorted  to  by  hunters  in  Northampton, 
and  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot  of  "Brick  yard  Hill," 
on  the  road  to  Florence,  was  called  "Wolf  Pit  Swamp." 
Capt.  Aaron  Cook  had  a  pit  for  the  capture  of  wolves  and 
doubtless  there  were  others  in  other  sections  of  the  town. 

A  Price  on  their     The  bouuty  for  killing  wolves  at  this  time 

.ears.    Famous        ^^S    40s.         Of     tllis    SUm,     the     COUUty    WaS 

required  to  pay  one-half,  20s.,  the  town 
10s. ,  and  the  colony  10s.  Their  heads  were  carried  to  the 
selectmen  or  constable,  who  cut  off  the  ears  and  paid  the 
bounty.  The  first  wolf  paid  for  by  the  town,  of  which 
there  is  any  memorandum,  was  that  brought  by  John 
Webb.  Subsequent  records  prove  that  Webb  killed 
many  of  these  animals.     Famous  among  wolf  killers  was 

1    Upham's  Salem  Village,  pp.  311,  212. 
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Capt,  Aaron  Cook.  In  1664,  he  received  bounties  for  kill- 
ing thirteen  of  them,  twice  the  number  destroyed  by  all 
the  other  hunters  in  that  year.  Two  years  after  he  killed 
six  more  of  them,  and  his  daughter  "brought  a  Woulfs 
heade  tooke  out  of  his  pite."  Among  those  killed  by  Capt. 
Cook,  was  "a  blacke  Woulfs  heade,"  which  was  consid- 
ered something  of  a  rarity.  During  the  year  1665,  the 
town  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  j)aid  for  wolves'  ears  at  4s. 
per  bushel.  The  amount  paid  for  these  appendages  varied 
from  year  to  j^ear,  and  was  increased  as  the  animals,  on  ac- 
count of  their  scarcity,  became  more  difficult  to  kill. 

Bridge  across  Mill      Having  wadcd  Mill  River  for  about  eight 

River  Voted,  but     years,  the  settlers  on  South  Street  began  to 

agitate  the  question  of  a  bridge  across  that 

stream,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conditional   vote  in 

favor  of  building  one  :  — 

"  At  a  towne  meeting  14.  9.  1662,  (14"'  of  November)  Voted  affirma- 
tively that  they  will  btiild  a  bridg  ouer  the  Mill  River:  that  is  when 
the  meeting  hoiTse  is  finished  so  as  is  comfortable  to  meet  in  likewise 
this  vote  satisfied  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  side  for  the  present: 
all  so  they  haue  liberty  in  the  meane  time  to  bnild  a  bridg  if  they  see 
catise:  So  they  are  freed  from  working  in  the  common  highways  till 
the  town  do  bnild  a  bridg  ther." 

The  bridge,  however,  was  not  built  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  people  living  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  remained  satisfied  to  ford  the  river 
while  they  were  excused  from  working  on  the  highways. 

Prospect  street     Au  important  Mgli Way,  the  southerly  por- 
Estabiished.  tlou   of  Prospcct   Street,  was  laid  out  this 

year.  The  reason  given  for  it  was  the  ' '  ne- 
cessity of  H  high  way  leading  towards  thomas  luis  his 
house,  and  so  to  the  Round  hill."  Thomas  Lewis  occupied 
a  home  lot  which  now  forms  part  of  the  homestead  of  H. 
R.  Hinckley.  Commencing  at  the  lot  of  William  Clarke, 
just  above  what  is  now  "Warfield  Place."  the  road  fol- 
lowed probably  the  present  line  of  Prospect  Street,  possibly 
a  little  to  the  east  of  it,  till  it  reached  the  lot  of  David 
Burt,  now  the  property  of  Prof.  B.  C.  Blodgett.  Passing 
north-east  of  that  liouse,  it  must  have  turned  abruptly  to 
the  west  in  order  to  approach  the  lot  of  Thomas  Lewis, 
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from  which  point  it  was  laid  very  nearly  where  it  now  is 
to  Elm  Street.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  rnn  the  road 
below  Jedediah  Strong's  lot,  which  covered  a  portion  of  the 
homestead  of  Oscar  Edwards,  but,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was 
changed  so  as  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Jonathan 
Hunt's  home  lot.  Hunt's  lot  extended  sixteen  rods  on  Elm 
Street  and  forty  on  Prospect  Street.  In  1712,  the  road  was 
altered  at  the  request  of  Henry  Burt  (who  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  David  Burt  property),  from  the  north- 
east side  of  his  house  to  the  north-west  side,  and  then  it 
was  undoubtedly  laid  in  a  straight  course  across  the  front 
of  Rev,  Solomon  Stoddard's  homestead,  formerly  that  of 
Lewis. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
RAPID  GROWTH  OF   CHURCH  AND  TOWN. 

The  Church  Votes     Mr.  Mather  officiated  about  a  year  after 

to  Employ  a  n  -     tlie  f ormatioii  of  the  cliurcli,  without  assist- 
other    Teachiue  .        ■•  i        p    p    -i  •  i        ij_i 

Officer.  aiice,    wheii  on  account  ot  tainng  health, 

it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  help.  In 
December,  1G02,  at  a  meeting  hehl  at  the  pastor's  house,  the 
church 

"voted  that  two  Teaching  ofificers  were  appointed  as  ordinances  of  X^ 
Jesiis  for  his  church,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Ch.  to  doe  what 
lyeth  in  them  that  they  may  bee  furnished  with  two  Teaching  officers, 
this  voted  nemine  contradicente.  It  was  then  alsoe  declared  by  vote  of 
all  vnanimously,  that  this  Church  had  neede  of  another  teaching  offi- 
cer, to  bee  joyned  to  their  Pastor." 

No  recommendation  was  made  at  this  meeting  concern- 
ing the  person  to  be  employed.  The  church  took  the 
initiative,  and  made  known  its  want.  As  church  members 
only  could  be  made  freemen,  and  freemen  alone  could  vote 
in  town  affairs,  there  could  have  been  little  doubt  relative 
to  town  action. 

Rev.  Joseph  Eliot      There  was  no  delay  in  the  matter.     This 
^^■^i®*^-  movement,  having  apparently  been  decided 

upon  before  presentation  either  in  church 
or  town  meeting,  was  speedily  pushed  forward.  Church 
action  was  taken  Dee.  30,  and  in  three  weeks  the  question 
came  before  the  town.  At  a  meeting  held  in  January, 
1663  (23.  11.  1662)  •'it  was  voted  vnanimously  that  they  be 
willinge  to  settle  M""  Eliote  amongst  theme.  Alsoe  at  the 
same  tyme  as  aboue  Dated  the  Land  that  was  Sequistred 

1  Mr.  Mather''s  health  began  to  decline  before  he  had  been  many  years  settled 
here,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  call  to  Mr.  Eliot.  —  Dwight's  Travels, 
vol.  1,  p.  349. 

132 
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for  tlie  menistrey  is  now  granted  &  giiiene  by  the  Towne  to 
M''  Joseptli  Eliote  if  he  setle  amonst  vs."  This  last  vote 
was  far  from  nnaninious.  It  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  many 
of  the  citizens  that  the  following  protest  was  afterwards 
entered  upon  the  records  :  — 

"Wee  whose  names  are  heare  viiderwritten  doe  manifest  oiir  desent 
to  the  act  of  the  Towne  next  abone  written  viz  in  gineing  away  that 
pcell  of  land  to  M''  Joseph  Eliot  which  the  Towne  formerly  seqnestred 
perpetually  for  the  mynistery  as  witness  our  hands. 

John  Stebing 
Joseph  Parsons 
William  Jeanes 
Ralph  Hutchenson 
The  Marke  of  Robert  Bartlet 

Samuell  Write.  Senoyer 
The  Marke  of  Alexander  Edward 

The  Marke  of  William  Miller 

Samuell  Wrigh  Jn"." 

Fifty  Pounds  Voted  Although  the  propositioii  to  give  away  the 
for  his  Salary.  laiid  already  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  there  was  no 
open  objection  to  employing  Mr.  Eliot  and  paying  him  a 
fair  salary.  The  same  meeting  at  which  the  preceding 
votes  were  passed,  granted  him  "fifty  pound  for  the  next 
yeare,"  and  the  men  who  protested  against  giving  away 
the  sequestered  land  voted  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Yet 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  under-current  of  opposi- 
tion, a  bit  of  which  came  to  the  surface.  The  next  year 
Praisever  Turner  was  brought  before  the  court  for  circula- 
ting a  false  report  that  certain  of  the  leading  men  in  town, 
had  sent  word  to  "'Mrs.  Eliot  in  the  Bay,  informing  her 
that  ISTorthampton  was  not  able  to  mayntag"ne  Two  Minis- 
ters." Those  who  were  accused  of  sending  the  statement 
denied  the  rumor,  and  Turner  was  fined.  In  Turner's  case 
the  wish  was  undoubtedly  father  to  the  thought,  yet  he 
may  have  voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  few  who  did  not  care 
personally  to  oppose  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Mather-s  Lib-      Oil  the  2(3"'  of  April,  lOGo,  the  town  "  vnaii- 

ei-aiity.  imously  did  desire  M''  Elyot  to  stay  to  helpe- 

full  in  the  yere  ensueing  in  the  mynistry." 

It  also  voted  to   accept  "of   M''  Mathers   10'   towards  M"" 

Elyots  maintenance,  and  to  free  M"'  Mather  of  his  rate  for 
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the  yere  ensneing."  It  was  furthermore  "agreed  that  M'" 
Eliot  is  to  haiie  50'  for  the  yere  ensueing."  At  the  same 
time  "Ensigne  Wilton  and  brother  Strong  were  chosen 
Committees  to  p'sent  the  Townes  minde  to  M'"  Elyot."  The 
call  was  accepted,  and  in  May  following  it  was  voted  "y* 
brother  Woodward  bee  hyred  to  fetch  upp  M''  Eliot." ' 

Mr.  Eliot  Remains  Rsv.  Josepli  Eliot  was  the  second  son  of 
but  a  short  time.  Rev.  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  the  celebrated 
"  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  He  remained  in 
town  but  a  short  time,  evidently  not  much  more  than  a 
year  or  two.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  following 
his  settlement,  "1-(11)-1663"  (January,  16G4)  the  town 
voted 

"toe  gitie  M""  Eliote  Eighty  ponnd  to  build  Mm  a  house.  Also  the 
Towne  voxited  to  giue  him  Sexty  pound  for  the  yeare  eusuinge  for  his 
maintinance  and  they  desier  him  to  acept  of  this  motion  and  tender  and 
contenew  amonge  theme — the  meaninge  is  to  build  him  a  house  in  cace 
he  setle  amonge  vs."  *  *  "Deacon  Holton  and  Thomas  Bascom 
Sen'."  were  chosen  "toe  present  this  there  desier  toe  M''  Eliote." 

He  evidently  declined  the  offer  and  this  is  the  last  vote 
concerning  him  upon  the  records.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  left  town,  but  there  were  two  elders  here  in  1665,  and  he 
must  have  been  one  of  them.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Guilford,  Ct.,  where  he  was  settled  for  many  years.  In 
the  history  of  Guilford  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  "renowned 
Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  a  pastor  after  God's  own  heart.  After 
this  burning  and  shining  light  had  ministered  to  this  good 
people  about  thirty  years,  he  deceased  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  his  beloved  flock.  May  24,  1694." 

The  Church  makes     About  the  time  that  the  church  decided  to 
Choice  of  a  Dea-     employ  aiiotlier  teaching  officer,  probably  at 

con    and    Rulinc;  "^       "  .  .  /^  '  "^  '' 

Elder.  the  same  meeting,  it  also  voted  to  choose  a 

Ruling  Elder  and  a  Deacon.     "After  Sol- 
emn and  extraordinary  seeking  to  God  for  his  Direction 

1  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates  of  town  action  conceniiug  Mr.  Eliot.  The 
church  first  acted,  -'30-10-63"  (Dec,  1663)  ;  the  first  recorded  town  vote  is  dated  "28- 
(11)-1663,"  (January  63) ;  then  follow  votes  dated  respectively  "  Aprill  26"i,  1663  "  and 
"  May  3'!  (63)."  The  earlier  town  records  were  very  loosely  kept  and  meetings  are  not 
entered  in  their  regular  order  according  to  dates.  It  must  either  be  believed  that  the 
town  passed  all  the  votes  calling  Mr.  Eliot  and  arranging  for  his  removal  here,  and 
that  Mr.  Mather  offered  to  give  up  part  of  his  salary,  before  the  church  moved  in  the 
matter,  or  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  year  of  the  April  and  May  votes.  The  above 
account  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  such  an  error  exists. 
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and  ])lessing  vpon  vs  in  the  choise  of  officers,"  the  church 
elected  John  Strong,  Rnling  Ekier,  and  William  Holton, 
Deacon.  On  the  13*''  of  May,  16G3,  these  two  persons  were 
''ordained,"  the 

"Elder  by  the  Imposition  of  y  handes  of  Pastor  and  M'^  Rnssel  Pas- 
tor of  Hadleigh ;  The  Deacon  afterwardes  by  the  imposition  of  the 
handes  of  Pastor  and  Elder;  The  messengers  p'' sent  of  the  church  of 
Hadleigh.  M'  Russell  M'^  Goodwin,  bro"^  Goodman  of  the  Chtirch  of 
Springf eild  Deacon  Chapin  and  M''  Holyoake  who  approovd  of,  and  by 
these  Deligates  gaue  the  right  hand  of  felowship." 

Duties  of  these      In   accordance  with   the   Cambridge   Plat- 
offieers.  form,  the  offices  of  Pastor  and  Teacher  were 

distinct.  The  special  work  of  the  pastor 
was  that  of  preaching  and  exhortation,  while  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  was  to  explain  and  enforce  the  doctrine.  The 
Rnling  Eldei'  was  to  join  with  the  pastor  and  teacher  in 
acts  of  spiritual  rule,  in  admitting  members,  ordaining  offi- 
cers and  excommunicating  offenders.  This  distinction  of 
offices  had  then  been  generally  adopted  in  the  colony,  but 
it  gradually  declined  and  at  length  entirely  ceased.  It  was 
not  considered  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  read  or  expound 
the  scriptures  in  the  pulpit,  this  was  the  work  of  the 
teacher ;  where  there  was  no  such  officer,  that  part  of  the 
service  was  omitted,  and  the  singing  of  a  psalm  only  sepa- 
rated the  opening  prayer  from  the  sermon.' 

Town  Meeting  on  Aiiotlier  indication  that  town  business  was 
a  Training  Day.  traiisactcd  whenever  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, no  matter  for  what  purpose,  occurred 
in  1662.  On  a  previous  occasion,  "after  Lecture"  the  peo- 
ple "stayed,"  and  certain  matters  were  acted  upon,  so 
again  the  record  reads  ' '  Uppon  a  Trayneing  day  in  June 
(62)  It  was  then  voted  that  James  Wright  had  a  dispensa- 
tion of  12  month  for  his  home  lote."  This  undoubtedly 
means  that  James  Wright  had  forfeited  his  right  to  a 
home  lot  in  not  having  complied  with  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  granted,  but  on  showing  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  such  neglect,  he  was  allowed  further  time  in 
which  to  secure  a  title. 

1    Dexter's  Congregationalism,  p.  452. 
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Town  Meetings.       Towii  meetings  seem  to  have  slowly  devel- 

Ruies  Adopted      oped  into  system  and  order.     At  first  penal- 

them  on.""^'   ^      ties  Were   enacted    to   compel   attendance ; 

then  by-laws  became  necessary  to  preserve 

order ;  now  it  had  become  equally  important  to  provide  for 

the  proper  presentation  of  business,  and  the  selection  of  a 

presiding    officer.     The  order    adopted   for   this   purpose, 

dated  15'"  11^"  mo.  1661  (January  15,  1662)  reads  as  follows : 

"  Inasmuch  as  nothing  can  bee  don  by  any  pson  or  Society  without 
method  and  Order,  and  that  not  Attending  it  brings  any  people  to  Con- 
fusion. And  for  the  better  carying  an  end  of  our  occations,  with  Com- 
linesse.  Wee  order  that  noe  businesse  shalbe  proposed  to  the  Towne, 
but  what  haue  bin  first  Considered  of  by  the  Towne  se  men.  and  by 
them  presented  to  the  Towne.  Allsoe  that  the  Towne  meeteing  shalbee 
begmin  and  Caried  on  by  one  of  the  Towne  s  men  and  concluded  by 
him  whom  they  shall  appointe  this  to  be  Attended  for  this  present  yere 
&  till  another  bee  made  by  vs  who  are  chosen  for  this  i^'sent  yere.  in  the 
name  and  by  the  Consent  of  the  Townesmen. 

David  Wilton." 

From  this  vote  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  had  been 
great  irregularity  both  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  in 
the  presentation  of  business.  It  is  also  apparent  that  no 
general  method  had  been  observed  in  conducting  them. 
The  present  system  of  notifying  voters  of  the  business  to 
be  transacted,  by  warrants,  had  not  then  been  developed, 
though  the  above  rule  was  a  move  in  that  direction.  In 
fact,  a  directly  opposite  course  had  been  pursued.  Any 
one  presented  to  the  meeting  whatever  happened  to  inter- 
est him.  It  appears  also  that  there  had  been  little  uniform- 
ity in  the  choice  of  presiding  officer,  else  there  would  have 
been  no  need  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
selectmen  "to  begin,  carry  on  and  conclude  the  meeting." 
The  only  previous  allusion  to  this  officer  was  in  1659,  when 
persons  were  forbidden  to  leave  a  meeting  without  permis- 
sion from  the  moderator.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  sys- 
tem of  appointing  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  to 
preside  at  town  meetings,  was  continued  for  at  least  forty 
years.  About  that  time  the  custom  of  electing  a  modera- 
tor to  act  throng]  1  the  year  was  adopted. 
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Division  of  the      Oil  tliG  17"'  day  of  February,   1G6|,  it  was 
Commons.  "  voted  affirmetiuely  tliat  all  the  Common 

land  witliin  three  miles  compasse  of  the 
Towne  is  to  bee  Devided  amongst  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Towne  according  to  each  mans  proportion."  The  same  day 
on  which  the  above  vote  was  passed,  on  "the  17*''  of  the  12 
mo.,"  the  following  method  of  distribution  was  "voted 
affirmatiuely  by  the  Towne  vnanimously  to  be  recorded  "  :  — 
"ffor  as  much  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  might  haue  swarued 
from  the  Orderes  of  the  GenneraU  Court  in  the  Distributions  of  land 
becawse  ther  were  but  a  fewe  freemen  amongst  them  And  now  ther 
beeing  by  the  providence  of  God  to  the  number  of  22  freemen,  and  the 
Considering  the  differentes  that  might  Arise  aboute  the  thing  before 
mentioned :  Therefore  wee  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitantes  of 
this  Towne  aboute  the  Divission  of  lands  that  ther  Modell  was  good 
and  Just  w' ''  was  to  the  head  of  the  famyly  15  Acres :  to  a  Sonn  3 
Acres :  to  a  100'  estate  Twenty  Acres,  And  therfore  wee  doe  all  Jointly 
togeather  agree  and  order  for  the  fm'ther  establishing  and  Confirmeing 
of  all  the  severall  grants  of  land  that  every  man  shall  enjoy  his  land 
as  it  is  granted  and  Recorded." 

This  action  not  only  confirmed  all  previous  land  grants, 
but  it  applied  the  same  rule  to  the  pending  distribution. 
In  the  following  December,  an  order  was  adopted  concern- 
ing this  division  :  — 

"1.  to  lay  it  Convenient  and  as  equall  as  it  can  bee  not  pine  plaines. 
2.  Wood  and  Timber  to  be  Common.  3.  in  three  Divissions.  4.  not  to 
bee  inclosed  till  it  bee  inclosed  according  to  la  we  and  then  to  bee  rated. 
The  divission  to  bee  According  to  p''sons  and  estates." 

Position  and  Names  It  IS  uot  uow  possible  to  ascertain  with  ac- 
of  these  Divisions,  curacy  the  section  of  the  town  included 
within  the  "compasse  of  three  miles,"  and 
divided  under  this  vote,  nor  are  the  three  divisions  known 
with  certainty.  No  record  concerning  them  other  than  the 
votes  already  quoted,  is  believed  to  be  in  existence.  In  all 
probability  they  included  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  "Inner  Commons"  and  "Little  Division."  They  were 
probably  situated  west  and  south  of  the  settled  portion  of 
the  town.  Beyond  the  "Inner  Commons,"  joining  them 
on  the  west,  was  "Long  Division,"  divided  many  years 
afterwards,  which  extended  from  its  northern  to  its  south- 
ern boundary.  The  dividing  line  between  these  two  divi- 
sions forming  the  western  boundary  of  the   ' '  Inner  Com- 
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mons."*  "vras  al)out  two  and  one-qnarter  miles  from  tlie  meet- 
ing house.  Starting  from  a  point  a  trifle  west  of  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  Easthanipton  meeting  house,  the  line 
extended  northerly  through  "Seeger  Swamp"  to  Mill 
Ri\--r.  "  "  _  it  very  near  the  dam  of  the  Xonotuek  Silk 
Mill,  m  J  -.  thence  it  tamed  westerly  and  included 

"Broughton's  M^dow."  From  the  river  above  the  mead- 
ow, the  line  continued  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  run- 
ning in  a  very  irregular  course  till  it  joined  the  south 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Hatfield,  a  short  distance  east  of 
"Broevi  Brook. ~  South  of  the  Inner  Commons,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  point  a  little  below  Manhan  River,  were  two 
div^ons  called  "■""Lovefield"  and  "Hatefield."  The  south 
lln  r  of  these  sections  extended  from  Easthampton  meeting 
1  v.se.  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Mt.  Tom.  thence  fol- 
lowing the  present  south  boun.dary  of  Northampton  to  the 
C'^nnecticut  River.  The  north  line  commenced  at  the 
V.1  reread  of  Hurlburt-s  Pond,  and  extended  westerly  to 
the  Rix-ky  Hill  r»3ad.  which  it  followed  till  near  Brush  HilL 
where  it  turned  abruptly  southwards,  continuing  in  that 
course  to  the  Easthampton  meeting  house.  Whence  the 
peculiar  names  of  these  two  «livisions  were  derived,  and  the 
reasiZ'U  of  their  application  to  this  section,  is  not  known. 
In  a  subsequent  adjustment  of  common  lands  they  were 
united  under  the  name  of  "'  Little  Division." 

Tfee*  inshiQenL  ana    little  Sympathy  ^(Tas  wasted  by  the  pioneers 

-Jififr  feajais.  ,   -=    ^-^--  -  ^^-^^    ^^    Idsk.       Willing 

~  ■       -  _e  Emerald  Isle  should  be- 

ctjme  residents,  lands  w^ere  granted  to  them,  on  c-onditions 
expressly  pr  i  -----  _■  -"-7-,  —  —  gaining  citizenship  there- 
by.    Three  _  -  rer  "were  made  before  the 
:              -en  ten  years  settled,  each  cnDntaining  the  pro- 
_  _^use.     The  first  was  made  to  Cornelius  Merry  tu 
••  ill  2"  lanamaarp  r — 
-^sa---                              ,  -TO  ComeHiTL?  the 

l^-^^i— i^  "  1-  :    : _     :. z L  Tpon  IE  ami  malrp 

-^nt  of  it  wixliirL  ocie  yieer  yet  not  so  as  to  make  hrrr,  Capabele 
-  -  "-- — ^  131  any  Ta>wTi  aSarr^  zio  HLore  tbar.  lie  Izsfl  before  it  wa^  arantei 

C  ^'lerry  was  a  servant  of  John  Lyman,  to  ^s'hom 

i^'i~'--'  —  -rJinrrefL     He  purchased  a  number  of  acres  of 
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land,  and  in  lG(>o.  married  Rachel  Ball.  Tliey  liad  seven 
children,  several  of  whom  were  prominent  citizens  of 
Northlield  and  Deerfield.  When  Xorthtield  was  tirst  set- 
tled, he  removed  to  that  place,  became  one  of  its  citizens 
and  the  owner  of  considerable  land.  "  Merry's  Meadow." 
in  that  town,  was  so  named  from  him.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  participated  in  the 
"Fairs  Fight." '^ 

''Dauid  Thro"  was  a  countryman  of  Cornelius  Merry, 
and  he  was  granted  three  acres  of  land  "vpon  the  same 
conditions  that  Cornelius  the  Irishman  was."  There  is  no 
record  of  Tliro's  land,  but  "David  Frow"  seems  to  have 
owned  more  or  less  property,  and  the  two  names  probably 
refer  to  the  same  person.  Frow's  grant  was  on  North 
Street,  and  he  subsequently  sold  it  to  John  Earl.  He  was 
an  Irishman,  an  indentured  servant  in  Northampton,  and 
after  his  time  was  out.  went  to  Springfield,  where  he  mar- 
ried Priscilla.  widow  of  "William  Hunter,  in  IGTS."' 

Matthew  Clesson  had  three  acres,  Avhich  were  ''granted 
to  him  as  the  othei*  Irishmen  haue  it  granted  theme  not  as 
a  honi  lote."  Savage  says  that  he  was  a  servant  in  North- 
ampton, and  was  probably  indentured  like  the  others.  He 
was  quite  prosperous,  and  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty, owning  at  one  time  fifty-nine  acres  of  land  lying  in 
twelve  different  parcels,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  acres  and  sixty  rods,  he  purchased.  His  dwelling 
house  was  burned  by  the  Indians  in  1(575.  and  the  town 
made  him  other  grants  in  compensation  for  his  losses.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1G73.  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, in  1(384,  bought  the  homestead  which  Clesson  had 
of  Thomas  Lewis.  Matthew  Clesson  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  man,  though  the  town  classed  him  with 
the  ""other  Irishmen."      He  was  twice  married  and  had 

1  In  KMW.  the  court  ordered  "  Cornelius  Merry  to  be  whipt  20  stripes  for  abusing 
the  authority  in  this  country  and  the  English  by  seditious  speeches."  A  portion  of 
this  penalty  was  remitted.  He  had  previously  been  fined  3i»s.  by  the  court  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  paid  all  but  10s.  of  the  amount.  His  master.  John  Lyman,  agreed  to 
pay  that  sum.  and  2s.  costs,  and  the  court  ordered  Merry  to  serve  his  master  12  days 
more  after  his  term  of  apprenticeship  had  expired. 

2  In  ](>(vi.  David  Frow  (it  wa.s  sometimes  spelled  Frot  wa;s  "presented  at  the  court 
for  contemning  the  constable's  authority,  commanding  him  into  the  meeting  house 
in  the  time  of  God's  ordinances  last  Sabbath."  He  was  ordered  to  sit  in  the  stocks 
during  the  court's  pleasure. 
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a  family  of  ten  cliildren,  several  of  whom  became  prom- 
inent citizens  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  valley. 

These  were  not  the     Nearly  all  the  first  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
only  Irishmen  in     were  children  or  yonng  j^ersons  who  came 

the  place.  ,.        ,  i  «  . 

over  for  the  express  purpose  ot  engaging  as 
servants.  Some  made  contracts  for  their  services  before 
embarking,  accompanying  their  masters.  Others  of  both 
sexes  were  "sold  for  their  passage"  money  (these,  however, 
did  not  all  come  from  Ireland),  that  is,  they  agreed  to  serve 
some  one  who  would  pay  their  passage,  long  enough  to  set- 
tle the  account.  There  were  more  Irishmen  in  town  than 
those  who  have  been  named,  but  none  of  them  received  di- 
rect grants.  In  1658,  Joseph  Parsons  was  given  three  acres 
of  meadow  land  "for  the  estate  hee  had  in  his  Irish  man." 
His  name  has  not  been  given,  and  no  other  reference  to 
him  has  been  found.  Very  slight  allusion  is  made  to  Irish- 
men on  the  earlier  town  records,  other  than  has  been  no- 
ticed, and  it  is  very  probable  that  their  position  in  life  had 
much  to  do  with  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  three  acres  granted  to  each  of  these 
men,  was  all  the  land  that  either  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Clesson,  ever  received  from  the  town. 

Compounding  for  Lieut.  William  Clarke  was  chosen  to  ' '  treate 
t  h  6  p  r  i  c  e  o  f  with  tlic  Trcsurer  and  comijound  with 
him  about  the  price  of  the  corne  for  our 
Countrey  ratte  this  yeare."  Whether  by  this  vote  was  in- 
tended the  County  Treasurer  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colo- 
ny is  not  stated.  The  ' '  countery  ratte  "  would  cover  both 
the  county  and  the  colony  tax,  though  ordinarily  used  to 
designate  the  latter.  The  price  fixed  ui3on  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  colony  would  establish  the  value  of  grain  for  all 
j)urposes.  Once  before  the  town  had  named  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  that  was  for  town  rates  in  1G61,  when  "wheat 
was  to  go  for  S"*  6''."  Later,  in  1663,  the  price  of  grain  was 
decided  upon  : — "  Wheate  should  be  at  thre  shilings  &  sex 
pence  pr  bushell,  and  pease  at  thre  shilings  pr  bushell  and 
Indian  Corne  at  toe  shillings  thre  p'  bushell  tell  they  see 
cause  to  alter  it." 
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Tavern  Keeper  Oil  the  28'*'  of  Jiiiie,  1GG3,  JosGpli  Parsons 
Appointed  Con-  was  cliosen  to  keep  the  Ordinary  "tel  the 
Towne  can  better  feet  them  selfs  with  an- 
other that  can  doe  it  commendable  and  comfortable  and 
then  he  haue  promised  to  leaue  it  to  the  pleashner  of  the 
Towne."  All  innholders'  licenses  were  granted  by  the 
courts,  and  evidently  in  this  instance  the  town  merely  des- 
ignated the  person  it  desired  to  have  licensed.  Mr.  Par- 
sons held  a  license  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  kept 
the  tavern  till  IGGo,  when  Henry  Woodward  was  appointed. 

Public  Schools      During  the  first  decade  of   its  history,  the 
Established.  children   of  the  town  of  Northampton  es- 

caped the  discipline  of  the  town  school- 
master. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  alphabet,  however  much  they 
may  have  suffered  in  making  its  acquaintance.  Whatever 
knowledge  they  possessed  was  either  obtained  at  home  or 
at  j)rivate  schools,  taught  at  tlie  different  houses.  Public 
schools  were  first  established  in  Northampton  in  IGG-l.  The 
law  of  the  Province  provided 

"yt  eVy  townesMp  in  this  iurisdiction,  aft''  y  Lord  hath  increased 
y'"  to  y  number  of  50  hoiisehold''%  shall  then  forthw"'  appoint  one 
■w"'in  their  towne  to  teach  all  snch  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to 
write  &  reade.  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith"^  by  y  parents  or  mast" 
of  snch  children,  or  by  y"  inhabitants  in  gen''all,  by  way  of  supply,  as 
yo  maior  p'  of  those  y'  ord"'  y  prudentials  of  y"  towne  shall  appoint; 
pvided,  those  y*  send  their  children  be  not  oppresed  by  paying  much 
more  y"  they  can  have  y'"  taught  for  in  oth''  townes."  ^ 

In  1662,  there  were  sixty- two  male  residents  of  Northamp- 
ton to  whom  was  apportioned  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  common  fence.  All  of  them  owned  meadow  land,  and 
all  were  householders.  In  order,  therefore,  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  town  must  now  employ  a 
school-master.  Consequently  on  the  "28-of  the-(ll)  mo. 
1663  (January  28,  1664),  the  Towne  voted  to  giue  M''  Cor- 

1  The  law  above  quoted,  while  it  allowed  towns  to  make  schools  free,  did  not  so 
direct.  Free  schools  were  many  years  under  discussion  before  the  towns  generally 
adopted  them.  Opinions  were  divided,  the  poorer  classes  favored  free  schools, 
while  the  more  wealthy,  especially  those  without  children  to  send,  opposed  them. 
Free  schools  did  not  become  general  till  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  18"" 
century. — Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  64. 
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nish  sex  pound  towards  the  scoole  &  to  tacke  the  benifet 
of  the  scollers  proviuded  that  he  teach  Sex  moneths  in  the 
yeare  together."  By  this  vote  the  town,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  prevailing  elsewhere,  decided  to  combine  both 
methods,  part  of  the  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  town  and 
part  by  the  parents. 

^  ^->,       ,   ^      James  Cornish,  the  first  school- 

'\  (X/yrx£^    (oyn  tsAj       master  in  Northampton,  lived  at 

the  corner  of  Main  and  Pleas- 
ant Streets,  near  the  site  of  the  present  "Union  Block."' 
having  purchased  the  lot  of  Alexander  Edwards  in  1660 ; 
coming  to  Northampton  from  Saybrook,  Ct.,  about  that 
time.  When  the  town  employed  a  school-master  it  also 
provided  a  school-house,  the  first  meeting-house  being  used 
for  that  purpose,  after  the  erection  of  the  second  one.  The 
remuneration  of  the  school-teacher  was  small,  and  the 
scanty  six  pounds,  though  supplemented  by  whatever  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  paid,  hardly  sufficed  for  the  support 
of  the  master  and  his  family.  Like  most  of  the  settlers,  he 
was  a  farmer,  and  though  he  was  required  to  teach  school 
but  six  months  in  a  year,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  make  "both  ends  meet."  He  was  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity  but  a  few  years,  for  in  1667  another 
teacher  was  engaged.  In  a  short  time  he  removed  to  West- 
field,  selling  his  home  lot  in  1699,  to  Ebenezer  Strong.  Mr. 
Cornish  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  standing  in  the  community,  as  the  title  of  "Mr." 
which  was  then  an  honorable  distinction,  was  prefixed  to 
his  name  on  the  records.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
attainments,  he  had  a  habit  of  profanity,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  what  in  those  puritanical  days,  bordered  on 
blasphemy,  foi-  which  he  was  brought  before  the  court  and 
fined.'  In  1687,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.     Mr.   Cornish  peti- 

1  Mr.  Cornish  was  brought  before  the  court  iu  1671  for  taking  GocVs  name  in  vain 
in  the  summer  of  1670.  In  town  meeting  at  Westfield,  in  opposition  to  something 
Capt.  Cooke  had  said,  he  answered  "As  God  lives  that  which  the  Captain  says  is 
false."'  He  owned  the  words  before  the  court  and  labored  to  justify  the  expression. 
The  court  decided  that  such  language  was  unfit  to  be  used  in  ordinary  matters,  and 
fined  him  10s.  He  was  presented  also  for  cursing,  which  was  attested  by  George 
Sexton's  two  sons.  The  court  ordered  a  line  of  20s.,  "highly  resenting  that  such  an 
aged  man  and  of  his  quality  and  profession,  should  so  dishonor  God  and  give  such 
evil  example  to  youth  and  others." 
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tioned  the  county  court,  at  its  session  in  1691,  for  remuner- 
ation for  his  services  as  clerk.  He  stated  that  "his  clerk- 
ship under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  subjected  him  to  expenses 
in  attending  courts  and  other  works  of  his  office ;  for 
which  he  cannot  as  yet  get  due  fees,"  and  requested  the 
court  ' '  to  put  him  in  some  way  to  get  his  right. "  The 
court  replied  that  the  law  was  open  for  him,  ''he  had  lib- 
erty to  sue."  The  towns,  however,  were  ordered  to  pay 
what  it  was  their  duty  to  pay,  the  constables  were  to  be 
inquired  of  as  to  the  proper  amount ;  and  he  was  to  be 
allowed  what  was  right.  Being  represented  as  very  needy, 
the  court  ordered  that  20s.  should  be  paid  to  him  from  the 
treasury,  and  "recommended  to  the  towns  to  do  something 
for  him  in  charity."  In  1695,  he  was  living  in  Westfield, 
"being  upwards  of  four  score  years  old."  He  left  two 
sons,  James  and  Gabriel,  and  perhaps  other  children. 

A  Company  of  Cav-  The  train  band  of  ISTortham^jton  was  formed 
airy  Organized.  ^ud  officcred  iu  1661.  Three  years  after- 
wards a  company  of  cavalry  was  organized. 
For  the  special  "encouragement  of  raysing  a  troope  of 
Horse  in  Hampshire,"  the  General  Court  ordered,  "that  in 
regard  they  are  but  yett  in  their  minority,  for  the  present 
and  vntill  they  can  attajne  to  more,  sixe  and  thirty  horse 
shall  be  accounted  a  troope,"'  and  gave  them  liberty  to 
choose  all  the  necessary  officers  for  such  an  organization. 
Accordingly  the  "Hampshire  Troope"  was  formed  in 
March,  166|.  At  that  time  "Diverse  persons  of  the 
soldiery  from  all  the  towns  in  Hampshire  met  at  North- 
ampton, and  listed  themselves  into  a  Troope."  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen  and  approved  by  the  court :  — John 
Pynchon,  Springfield,  Captain ;  Ensign  David  Wilton. 
Northampton,  Lieutenant ;  Lieut.  William  Allis,  Hadley, 
Cornet ;  Henry  Woodward,  Northampton,  and  George  Col- 
ton,  Springfield,  Quartermasters.  Lieut.  David  Wilton 
and  Cornet  William  Allis  died  in  1678,  and  in  October, 
Lieut.  Philip  Smith  of  Hadley,  was  appointed  Lieutenant, 
and  Joseph  Parsons  Sr.  of  Northampton,  Cornet. 

1  "A  troop  of  horsemen  was  not  to  exceed  TO  soldiers.  Each  trooper  was  to  have 
a  good  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  holsters,  pistol  or  carbine,  and  a  sword.  A  troop  had 
a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Cornet.  Quartermaster,  Clerk,  Trumpeter,  and  Corporals. 
Each  trooper  was  obliged  to  keep  a  good  horse  at  all  times,  and  was  allowed  by  the 
colony,  5s.  a  year." — Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  225. 
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POPULATION— TAXATION— REPRESENTATION. 

A  Substantial  and      From  its  fiftli  to  its  teiitli  year,  the  growth 
Satisfactory  In-     of   the   towii    was    rapid    and    substaiitiaL 

crease  in  Wealth        -r^.  n      i    ^  n         n    i  ■  n  i,- 

and  Population.  During  that  length  or  time  the  population 
had  more  than  doubled.  With  increase 
in  numbers  came  added  Avealth,  and  both  made  possible  all 
the  benefits  of  an  expanded  social,  religious  and  intellect- 
ual life,  upon  which  were  speedily  to  be  grafted  those  polit- 
ical and  economic  burdens,  common  to  every  struggling 
plantation.  The  town  was  no  longer  a  mere  trading  post. 
Its  people  had  established  themselves  permanently,  and  the 
settlement  was  fast  taking  rank  with  the  older  and  more 
populous  communities.  It  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
representation,  and  could  no  longer  ignore  its  political  re- 
sponsibilities. But  few  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  had 
yet  become  freemen.  Among  the  seventy-eight  heads  of 
families  composing  the  population  in  1(303,  the  names  of 
but  thirty  are  to  be  found  on  the  church  record,  and  but 
twenty-two,  according  to  the  vote  in  that  year  for  dividing 
the  commons,  were  freemen,  who  alone  were  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  franchise.  Within  a  year,  however, 
several  others  took  the  oath,  and  in  10 (34,  the  number  had 
considerably  increased. 

Names  of  Settlers      The  aiiuexed  list  coutaiiis  as  far  as  can  be 
from  1654  to  1095,      ascertained,   the  names  of    all  the  settlers 

and  other  Statis-  . 

tics.  who  came  to  -Northampton  previous  to  1095. 

The  date  of  their  admission  as  freemen  and 

the   special  trade  or   calling   of   each,    when   known,    are 

also   given,    as   well   as  the  number  of   acres  in   meadow 

land  and  in  home  lots,  awarded  to  each  before  1000.     Up 
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to  this  date  all  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  could  be  made 
freemen,  but  were  not  entitled  to  vote  for  magistrates. 
The  law  was  changed  in  1664,  when  the  church  member- 
ship qualification  was  repealed,  and  none  under  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  could  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This 
list  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
persons,  and  among  them  can  be  found  but  forty-eight  who 
appear  upon  the  record  of  the  court  as  having  taken  the 
freeman's  oath  before  1666.  Previous  to  1690,  most  of  them 
during  the  preceding  eight  years,  more  than  fifty  of  the  sons 
of  those  who  arrived  before  1663,  became  heads  of  families, 
to  many  of  whom  the  town  gave  lands.  Their  names  are 
not  included  in  the  following  table.  The  location  of  the 
home  lots  of  nearly  all  the  settlers,  whose  grants  of 
meadow  land  are  named  below,  can  be  found  upon  the  map 
accompanying  this  volume  :  — 

SETTLERS   FROM   1653  TO   1658. 


Home 

Meadow 

Occupation. 

Freemen. 

Lot. 

Land. 

Robert  Bartlett 

.       1663 

4 

57 

Samuel  Bartlett 

1661 

son  of  Robert 

Edward  Elmore  i 

72 

William  Holtoni    . 

. 

1662 

86 

Richard  Lyman 

. 

.       1662 

3 

81 

Robert  Lyman 

1684 

4 

32 

John  Lyman 

Shoemaker 

.       1664 

2 

53 

George  Langtoi.     . 

1663 

2 

38 

James  Bridgman 

Carpenter 

.       1648 

Z% 

38 

Thomas  Bascom 

Mason 

1661 

4 

32 

John  Bronghton 

4 

27 

Joseph  Fitch 

. 

4 

60 

Thomas  Mason 

.       1670 

4 

37 

John  Hannum 

. 

1680 

4 

15 

Henry  Curtis  . 

4 

34 

William  Hulburt  . 

. 

4 

43 

John  Ingersol  . 

.       1664 

4 

23 

Thomas  Salmon     . 

. 

4 

22 

Nathaniel  Phelps 

.       1663 

4 

29 

Joseph  Janes 

2 

8 

John  Stebbins 

4 

34 

Edward  Baker 

. 

4 

22 

Arthur  Williams 

.       1662 

4 

20 

1    Number  of  acres  in  home  lot  not  given. 
1  0 
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[1658-1660. 


Home 

Meadow 

Occupation. 

Freemen. 

Lot. 

Land. 

Christoiiher  Smith 

4 

17 

Robert  Hayward 

Mill-wright 

2 

20 

Alexander  Alvord 

1684 

Thomas  Roote  Sr. 

1661 

2 

51 

Thomas  Roote  Jr. 

1661 

William  Jeanes 

Teacher  . 

1663 

2 

34 

Alexander  Edwards 

. 

1664 

2 

72 

John  Webb 

Brazier    . 

1661 

2 

87 

Samuel  Wright  Sr. 

. 

1647 

4 

54 

Samuel  Wright  Jr. 

1673 

2 

38 

Jndah  Wright 

1661 

4 

son  Samtiel  Sr. 

William  Miller 

Tanner    . 

4 

45 

James  Wright 

. 

1661 

4 

son  Samuel  Sr. 

David  Burt 

1680 

4 

29 

John  King 

Tanner 

1664 

4 

26 

Walter  Lee 

4 

19 

Thomas  Woodford 

4 

33 

Isaac  Sheldon  . 

1668 

4 

31 

Samuel  Allen 

1683 

4 

26 

Joseph  Root    . 

1684 

2 

10 

Joseph  Parsons 

4 

81 

John  Bliss 

4 

21 

George  Alexander 

1663 

4 

B2K 

William  Hannum 

4 

25 

Rev.  Eleazar  Mather 

FROM  1659  TO  1660. 

4 

41 

William  Clarke  ^     . 

12 

86 

Henry  Woodward  i 

12 

46 

Henry  Cimliffe 

. 

1644 

8 

20 

Joshua  Carter 

1661 

m 

10 

Thomas  Hanchet.  . 

1661 

2 

Enos  Kingsley 

. 

1687 

8 

18 

George  Sumner 

8 

8 

Ralph  Hutchinson 

Carpenter 

1661 

8 

8 

John  Sackett 

3 

6 

Aaron  Cook 

1685 

4 

89 

David  Wilton 

Indian  Trader 

1683 

4 

96 

John  Strong 

Tanner    . 

.       1636 

4 

96 

Medad  Poineroy 

Blacksmith  . 

1663 

4 

82 

Jonathan  Himt 

Cooper    . 

1661 

4 

32 

William  Smead 

. 

1680 

8 

6 

Joseph  Baker  . 

1661 

4 

Eldad  Pomeroy 

1     Freemen  when  they  came  to  Northampton. 
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FROM 

1661  TO  1662. 

Occupa- 

Free- 

H'm                                            Occupa- 

Free-  : 

H'm 

tion. 

men. 

Lot.                                                 tion. 

men. 

Lot. 

Joseph  Dickinson 

Richard  Weller 

1663 

4 

Ricliard  Fellows 

1661 

Prai  sever  Turner    Miller 

1664 

Zachariah  Field 

1661 

4    Joseph  Leeds 

1663 

4 

John  Tajdor 

1683 

4    Josiah  Dewey 

1666 

5 

John  Searl 

1664 

4    Increase  Turner 

1668 

John  Earle 

James  Cornish      Teacher 

1664 

4 

Thomas  Lewis 

4    John  Allen 

1663 

4 

Thomas  Copley 

1661 

FROM  1662  TO   1663. 
Matthew  Cole       Trader     1664  Thomas  Dewey 


1664    8 


FROM  1663  TO  1664. 


Nehem.  Allen   Carpenter   1667    4 

Samuel  Marshall 

Samuel  Smith  1670    4 

Rev.  Joseph  Eliot 

David  Frow  1664    3 


Geo.  Fyler        Chirurgeon  1669    6 
Matthew  Clesson  167313 

Cornelius  Merry  1664    3 

John  Marsh  8 


FROM 

1666  TO  1669. 

Israel  Rust 

4    Micah  Mudge 

Caleb  Pomeroy 

1663 

6    Thomas  Webster 

William  Pixley 

1674 

John  Hillior 

Preserved  Clapp 

1671 

4 

FROM 

1670  TO  1674. 

Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 

1673 

4    Joshua  Pomeroy 

Timothy  Baker 

1671 

Joseph  Barnai"d 

Samuel  Davis 

1671 

Robert  Danks 

John  Field 

Joseph  Hawley 

FROJI 

1677  TO  1680. 

Samuel  Judd 

1684 

James  North 

Thomas  Judd 

Peter  Bushrod 

Godfrey  Nims     Cordwainer 

William  Wait 

Robert  Price 

William  Wait  Jr. 

FROM 

1682  TO  1695. 

Samuel  Porter 

Mark  Warner 

Robert  Porter 

Nathaniel  Dwight 

William  Southwell 

John  Coombs 

John  French 

Benjamin  Carpenter 

1671 

1671 


1680    4 
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"The  Oath  of  Aleagence  w'''  By  or'^er  from  Our  Honored 
Gen"  Co'te  was  to  be  taken  respectively  in  Each  Town  of 
this  Conntie  and  was  administered  by  y''  Worshipful  Ma  jo'' 
Pynchon  to  y"  severall  Inhabitants  &  Persons  within  y'^ 
Townshijip  of  Northampton  being  convened  together  on 
ffeb''  8  1678."  The  names  of  124  persons  are  recorded  as 
having  taken  the  oath  at  that  time.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  by  the  King  requiring  the  oath  to  be 
administered  to  all  persons  of  suitable  age  within  the 
colony.  This  oath  did  not  confer  the  privilege  of  freemen, 
and  was  taken  by  every  one. 

Increase  of  Taxa-      As  the  towu  increased  in  population  and 
tion,   February,      expanded  its  institutions,  it  naturally  aug- 
mented its  expenses.     A  new  house  of  wor- 
ship had  been  erected,   an  assistant  in  the  ministry  em- 
ployed, the  school  had  been  established,  and  many  other 
needed  improvements  adopted.     To  meet  all  these  demands 
it  became  necessary  largely  to  increase  the  taxes.     On  the 
first  of  the  last  month  in  the  old  year  (Feb.   166|),  the  se- 
lectmen levied  a  rate  for  £288.12.8,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  — 

'"1  (12)  1663.     The  selectmen  made  a  rate  for  the  new 
meettinge  houese  andcomted  it  to  the  constable — 
Some  is         .....  .       115.08.09 

A  rate  for  M^  Mather  ....  70.09.02 

A  rate  for  M^  Eliote  the  Sume  .  .  .        50.00.00 

A  Ratte  for  the  To wne  charges  the  Slime  .  19.15.11 

A  Ratte  for  the  coraitrie  Slime  is        .  .  .        32.18.10." 

Very  little  Cash  in      This  was  Undoubtedly  a  large  sum  for  so 
Circulation.  siuall  a  community  to  raise.     It  was  not, 

however,  paid  in  money.  Had  that  been 
required  the  people  would  have  been  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances indeed.  In  those  days  very  little  money — gold 
and  silver  being  the  medium — was  in  circulation.  While 
wheat  was  the  prime  factor,  corn  had  also  been  made  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  the  price  being  fixed  every  year. 
Beef,  pork,  and  furs,  were  also  used  in  the  system  of 
exchange,  and  a  community  farming  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  meadows,  had  little  trouble  in  meeting 
these  demands.  The  salaries  of  the  ministers  were  paid  in 
produce,  the  price  of  which  generally  varied  considerably 
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from  its  money  value.  Debts  and  taxes  were  paid  in  the 
same  manner,  contracts  in  money  were  rare,  and  casli 
prices  were  seldom  mentioned.' 

Representation.    Northampton   was   not   represented  in  the 
William  Clarke    Qeneral  Court  till  nine  years  after  its  organ- 

the  first  Deputy.        ...  -r,  i     •         t    n  •    •,  ^ 

ization.  it  contained  the  requisite  number 
of  freemen  several  years  before  that,  but  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  haste  to  assert  its  claim  in  that  respect. 
The  town  had  been  settled  but  three  years  when  William 
Holton  was  sent  as  its  agent  to  present  certain  matters  to 
the  Legislature,  but  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  that 
body.  William  Clarke  was  the  first  Deputy  ever  chosen 
from  Northampton,  and  he  appeared  as  a  member  of  the 
court  at  the  May  session  in  1663.  The  law  of  1653,  pro- 
vided that  towns  having  ' '  not  more  than  thirty  freemen 
shall  henceforth  be  at  libertje  for  sending  or  not  sending 
deputjes  to  the  Generall  Court."  All  the  expenses  of  the 
representatives  were  to  be  paid  by  the  towns,  and  they  were 
jjermitted  to  send  one  or  two,  as  they  might  decide. 

Position  of  Affairs  The  political  situatiou  in  the  colony  at  this 
in  the  Colony.  time  was  somcwhat  critical.  Under  Crom- 
well, New  England  had  been  permitted  to 
govern  itself.  He  was  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  give 
attention  to  the  settlements  across  the  sea.  The  most  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  the  colony  on  the  part  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  an  invitation  to  the  Puritans  to  leave  the 
home  of  their  adoption  and  settle  in  Ireland,  and  after 
that  proposition  had  been  declined  he  urged  them  to  re- 

1  "  Thus  did  this  handfuU  of  people,  the  tenth  year  after  their  establishment  in 
this  wilderness,  pay  cue  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  during  one  year,  a  greater  salary  than  their  descendants  have  probably  ever 
paid,  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  even  nominally  ;  and  worth  in  realitj'  about  three 
times  as  much  as  the  greatest  which  they  have  ever  paid.  Yet  three  of  the  inhabi- 
tants could  now  pay  the  whole  sum  with  less  inconvenience,  than  the  whole  town  at 
that  time.  Few  specimens  of  liberality  and  attachment  to  religion  can  be  found  in 
the  world  of  a  more  honorable  nature.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  people 
were  under  no  extraneous  influence.  Everything  was  spontaneously  done  by  every 
man."— Dwight's  Travels,  ed.  1821,  vol.  1,  pp.  345,  346. 

Commenting  upon  the  above  paragraph,  in  the  History  of  Hadley,  page  54,  Mr.  Judd 
observes: — "  Northampton  gave  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  a  Salary  of  £80  in  1658,  and 
Prest.  Dwight,  who  had  not  examined  the  old  currency  of  New  England,  represented 
this  as  80  pounds  sterling.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  was  paid  in  grain,  and  the  value 
was  not  more  than  £60  in  Massachusetts  piue  tree  money.  There  never  was  a  ster- 
ling currency  in  these  towns." 
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move  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Richard  Cromwell  was 
never  proclaimed  Protector  here,  and  never  interfered  in 
the  government.  Charles  II.  had  been  upon  the  throne 
more  than  a  year  before  he  was  publicly  recognized 
in  the  colony.  News  of  his  accession  was  received  in  Bos- 
ton, in  July,  16 GO.  It  came  on  the  same  ship  that  brought 
over  the  two  regicides,  who  spent  so  many  years  of  their 
lives  hidden  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hadley.  No  pub- 
lic notice  was  taken  of  the  event  by  the  authorities ;  a 
proposition  to  send  an  address  to  the  King  having  been 
voted  down  at  the  October  session  of  the  General  Court. 
It  was  deemed  advisable,  however,  a  few  months  later, 
after  having  received  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  to  memorialize  the  new  government,  and  in 
December,  addresses  to  the  King  and  Parliament  were  pre- 
pared and  forwarded.  These  were  graciously  received,  and 
',a  reply,  accompanied  by  a  mandate  for  the  arrest  of  Goffe 
and  Whaley,  was  transmitted.  Search  was  made  for  the 
regicides,  but  they  had  escaped  to  Connecticut  and  did  not 
come  to  Hadley  till  the  next  year.  A  committee  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government  of  New  England  was  ap- 
pointed in  1G61.  Through  the  rejoresentations  of  this  com- 
mittee, founded  upon  surmise,  Massachusetts  was  accused 
of  a  design  to  cast  off  her  allegiance,  effect  an  alliance  with 
Spain  or  adopt  some  other  equally  despera;te  remedy,  rather 
than  admit  of  appeals  from  her  authority.  Upon  this 
point  a  controversy  arose,  and  the  royal  government,  re- 
solving to  establish  the  principle  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  waived,  insisted  upon  subjecting  the  colony  to 
the  Navigation  Act.' 

Deciaratiou  of  Though  the  colouists  rejoiced  in  the  appar- 
?!?*''  P"''i*«ii'^'5-  ent  good  will  of  the  King,  and  observed  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  in  recognition  thereof, 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  uncertain  condition  of  affairs. 
A  declaration  of  natural  and  chartered  rights,  prepared  by 
a  special  committee,  and  adopted  at  a  special  session,  was 

1  The  importation  of  merchaudise  into  any  English  Colony,  except  in  English  ves- 
sels, manned  with  English  crews,  was  forbidden.  All  foreign  commerce  must  be  con- 
ducted with  England  alone.  Certain  specified  articles  only  could  be  exported,  and 
to  no  other  than  English  ports.— Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  2,  p.  444. 
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puWished  by  the  General  Court  in  June,  1661.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  colony  and  the  views  of  its  leaders  were  set 
forth  in  this  document  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  patriotic 
determination.  In  it  they  declare  that  their  liberties  under 
God  and  their  patent  are  "to  choose  their  own  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  representatives  ;  to  admit  freemen  on 
terms  to  be  prescribed  at  their  own  pleasure ;  to  set  up  all 
sorts  of  officers,  superior  and  inferior,  and  point  out  their 
power  and  places ;  to  exercise  by  their  annually-elected 
magistrates  and  deputies,  all  power  and  authority,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial ;  to  defend  themselves  by  force 
of  arms  against  every  aggression ;  and  reject  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  right  any  parliamentary  or  royal  im- 
position, prejudicial  to  the  country,  and  contrary  to  any 
just  act  of  colonial  legislation."  The  duties  of  allegiance 
were  narrowed  to  a  few  points,  which  conferred  neither 
profit  nor  substantial  power  on  the  mother  country  or  its 
sovereign. ' 

TheKingPro-     It  was  uot  till  two  mouths  after  the  promul- 
ciaimed.   Com-      gatiou  of  this  manifesto,  that  the  restora- 

mission  sent    to  p    tt--  r^\.       i  i  i    j        j  i. 

England.    The     tiou  ot  King  Charlcs  was  acknowledged  by 
King's  Letter  in     public  proclamation.    The  formalities  of  the 

Reply.     Febru-  .  -i    jt  t      ^         re    • 

ary  to  October,     occasiou  werc  meager,  and  the  whole  attair 
1662.  heartless   and  devoid  of  enthusiasm.     The 

enemies  of  the  colony  in  England  were  ac- 
tive and  influential,  and  orders  were  received  from  the 
crown  in  the  autumn  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  be  sent  over  to  meet  their  accusations.  Rev.  John  Nor- 
ton and  Simon  Bradstreet  were  appointed,  and  after  much 
delay  finally  departed  on  their  mission.  Received  with 
courtesy  and  treated  with  respect,  the  messengers  were  per- 
mitted to  return  in  a  few  months,  with  a  letter  from  the 
King.  This  missive  was  perhaps  less  unacceptable  than 
had  been  feared,  but  still  it  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  charter  was  confirmed  conditionally,  and  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences  except  treason,  was 
granted.  The  King  demanded  the  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  colony.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  to  be  conceded 
to  peaceable  Episcopalians  ;  all  persons  of  honest  life,  Qua- 
kers excepted,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 

1    Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2.  pp.  73,  74. 
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and  their  children  to  baptism ;  every  one  was  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  to  be 
in  the  King's  name,  and  the  elective  franchise  was  to  be 
extended  to  all  who  were  possessed  of  sufficient  estate. ' 

The  King's  Letter,      "  His  Majcstics  gracious  letter,"  came  be- 
so  long  under     fore  the  General  Court  at  its  session  in  Oc- 

Disoussion    that         .,  -,■,  .  t    j_    -,  xiiij.ii 

English  commis-  tobcr.  It  was  immediately  voted  that  all 
sioners  were  sent  process  of  law  sliould  be  made  in  the  King's 
ters^  April  Tees  name,  and  all  further  action  upon  the  doc- 
ument was  postponed  till  the  next  session  of 
the  court,  the  letter  in  the  meantime  having  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  following  May  that  document  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  who  were  to  report  when  the  Legis- 
lature next  assembled,  but  no  report  was  ever  made.  The 
requirements  concerning  the  qualifications  of  freemen  and 
voters,  were  considered  at  the  midsummer  session  in  1664, 
and  the  Church  Membership  qualification  was  repealed,  but 
voters  must  own  property  of  a  certain  amount,  be  of  ortho- 
dox religion,  and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Upon  the 
other  propositions  of  the  document,  the  deliberations  were 
so  long  continued,  with  so  little  prospect  of  a  decision  fa- 
vorable to  the  demands  of  the  crown,  that  all  sorts  of  ru- 
mors, true  as  well  as  false,  were  reported  at  the  English 
Court.  At  length  the  patience  of  the  King  became  ex- 
hausted, and  four  commissioners  were  sent  over  to  adjust 
matters. 

The  Charter  Pro-  Aware  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  the 

tected.    Orders  General  Court  took  such  measures  to  avert 

Commissioners.  them  as  prudeucc  demanded.     The  charter 

A  Day  of  Past-  was  placcd  ill  tlic  haiids  of  a  trustworthy 

ing   and    Prayer  -xx  r>  j  •  t-v  i 

Appointed,  Sept.     Committee  tor  preservation.     Due  courtesy 
1664.  was  to  be  shown  to  the  commissioners,  but 

no  armed  force  from  the  war  ships  which  conveyed  them 
was  to  be  allowed  to  land."*  Then  followed  proceedings 
characteristic  of  the  age.  A  day  of  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer  wasjappointed,  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  Sep- 

1  Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  1,  p.  383. 

2  Four  vessels  of  war,  conveying  450  soldiers,  destined,  with  additional  forces 
from  New  England,  to  proceed  against  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  brought  the  Com- 
missioners. Massachusetts  voted  to  provide  her  contingent  of  soldiers,  but  they 
were  not  needed. 
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tember.  Indeed  so  momentous  were  tlie  concerns  of  the 
colony,  that  dnrmg  the  year  three  such  days  of  religious 
self-abasement  were  considered  necessary,  viz.  :  in  June, 
September  and  November.  No  more  efficient  method  of 
reaching  every  inhabitant  of  the  colony  could  have  been 
devised.  There  was  no  release  from  attendance  upon  this 
ceremonial.  The  law  enjoined  the  presence  of  every  able 
bodied  citizen  upon  every  religious  observance,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  services  on  the  designated  day,  the  state  of 
affairs  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  mother  country 
was  made  familiar  to  every  one  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Another  Address  Fcarful  Icst  their  charter  privileges  might 
to  the  King,  oc-  \yQ  abridged,  and  unwilling  to  concede  all 
that  the  King  demanded,  the  colonists  were 
disposed  to  temporize,  yielding,  or  seeming  to  yield  in  non- 
essentials, yet  holding  tenaciously  all  they  deemed  of  im- 
portance. In  this  crisis  clear  heads  and  adroit  statesman- 
ship were  needed.  Determined  to  nullify  as  far  as  possible 
the  action  of  the  commissioners  and  yet  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  King,  an  address  was  prepared.  Though 
couched  in  respectful  language  and  reciting  the  privileges 
already  granted,  the  hardships  endured,  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  the  real  meaning  Of 
the  document  was  the  recall  or  the  revocation  of  the  com- 
mission. More  in  hope  of  wearying  the  English  govern- 
ment by  prolonging  the  correspondence,  "which  might  be 
continued  till  a  new  revolution "  occurred,  than  with  any 
expectation  of  changing  its  course,  the  colonists  not  only 
forwarded  their  address,  but  sent  letters  to  prominent  and 
influential  noblemen,  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  colony. 
Neither  were  received  with  favor,  and  the  position  of 
affairs  was  still  critical  and  uncertain. 

The  Commission-     Haviug  coiicluded  affairs  with  the  Dutch, 
ers  Baifled   at     three  of  the  commissioncrs  returned  to  Bos- 
Abandon  the     ton,  early  in  the  year  1665.     Their  demand 
struggle,  1665.         that  the  entire  male  population  of  the  colo- 
ny should  be  assembled  at  Boston  on  the  next  election  day, 
to  hear  the  message  of  the  King,  was  rejected,  and  for  sev- 
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eral  weeks  a  spirited  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  General  Court  and  the  commissioners.  The  latter, 
wearied  with  the  discussion  in  which  they  gained  no  ad- 
vantage, at  length  determined  to  assert  tlieir  authority. 
They  decided  to  hold  a  court,  ' '  in  which  the  colony  was 
cited  to  apj)ear  as  defendant."  The  General  Court  for- 
bade any  such  proceeding.  When  the  commissioners 
oxjened  their  court,  a  herald  appeared,  and  having  sounded 
a  trumpet,  made  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and  by  authority  of  the  charter,  formally  forbidding  any 
to  abet  the  commissioners.  This  proclamation  was  made 
in  several  places.  Satisfied  of  the  futility  of  further  con- 
tention, the  commissioners  abandoned  the  struggle,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  influence  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine, 

Massachusetts  De-  King  Charles,  having  sent  letters  of  reproof, 
fles  the  King,  decided  to  trauvsfer  the  scene  of  negotia- 
tions, and  ordered  the  colony  to  send  agents 
to  England.  The  General  Court,  in  September,  after  due 
deliberation,  preceded  by  lengthened  religious  services,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  demand.  No  damaging  results  fol- 
lowed this  defiance.  England,  engrossed  by  the  calamities 
of  the  time,  and  burdened  by  the  profligacy  of  its  rulers, 
made  no  further  immediate  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts. 

William  Clarke.      Sucli  iu  brief  was  the  condition  of  the  col- 
first  Deputy,      ony  politically,  during  the  years  in  which 

Chosen  in  166.3.  -vt       /■,  ^  n    \l  x    j     •        xv 

JNorthampton  was  first  represented  m  the 
legislative  councils  of  the  Commonwealth.  Little  has 
been  developed  indicating  the  sentiment  of  this  small 
community  concerning  these  grave  questions,  but  at  the 
same  time  no  lengthy  dissertation  is  needed  to  show  how 
the  patriots  of  Northampton  viewed  them.  Well  aware  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  controversy  then  just  entered 
upon  with  the  restored  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  they 
made  choice  of  their  most  trusted  and  worthy  citizen,  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  to  fill  this  prominent  position.  When  he  was 
elected  in  1G63,  affairs  had  not  reached  their  crisis.  At 
that  time  the  King's  letter  was  under  advisement,  and  the 
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determination  had  been  reached  to  preserve  the  charter  at 
all  hazards.  The  town  records  are  silent  concerning  this 
first  election  of  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  as  well  as  of 
most  of  the  others  in  its  early  history,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  archives  of  the  colony  that  any  data  in  refer- 
ence to  Northampton's  representatives  are  to  be  obtained. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  opinions,  it  may  be 
believed  that  Clarke  returned  from  the  session  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  unacceptable  de- 
mands of  the  King. 

Two  Deputies  At  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court, 
Chosen  in  166  4.  Northampton  is  recorded  as  having  two 
corded  as  serv-  representatives.  Three  sessions  of  the  court 
ing  for  North-  were  held  in  1GG4,  one  in  May,  one  in  Au- 
"^"^  °'^'  giist,  and  still  another  in  October.     At  the 

first  session  in  that  year  the  names  of  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith 
and  Mr.  William  Lewis  are  given  in  the  colony  records,  as 
the  representatives  from  Northampton,  while  none  are 
named  as  being  present  from  Hadley.  Both  of  these  men 
were  residents  of  Hadley,  and  had  represented  that  town 
the  previous  year.  At  the  August  session,  William  Holton 
and  Lieut.  William  Clarke  are  named  in  the  archives  as 
the  deputies  from  Northampton,  while  Samuel  Smith  and 
John  White  represented  Hadley.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Northampton  made  choice  of  Hadley  men  as  representa- 
tives for  one  session,  and  afterwards  elected  two  of  its  own 
citizens  for  another  the  same  year,  when  the  law  provided 
that  deputies  were  to  serve  one  year.  In  the  absence  of  all 
local  records  bearing  upon  the  case,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  this  town  was  not  represented  at  the  May  session  of 
th'  Legislature  in  1664,  but  through  some  error  the  depu- 
ties from  Hadley  were  assigned  to  Northampton. 

Eeputies  hear  from    Warned  by  Parsou  Mather  on  the  Fast  day 
their  constituen-     jj^   September,    of  the  dangers  threatening 
Chosen  in  1665.'^^     ^lic  colouy,  the  people  of  Northampton  were 
ready  to  sanction  whatever  measures   the 
General  Court  should  see  fit  to  adopt.     Their  representa- 
tives thus  fortified  and  strengthened,  undoubtedly  returned 
at  the  October  session,  prepared  to  approve  the  address  to 
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tlie  King,  and  agree  to  any  other  course  of  action  deemed 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  next  year,  David  Wilton  and  William 
Holton  were  chosen  deputies,  and  from  that  time  onward 
Northampton  has  been  duly  represented  in  the  Legislature. 

Northampton  for-    When  Wiltou  and  Holton  appeared  at  the 
wards  an  Address     May  sesslou,  in  1665,  they  carried  with  them 

or  Petition  to  the  ,  ;ii  •  n  ••,  ti 

Legislature  the     ^  documeut  sliowmg  the  Spirit  as  well  as 
next  year.  t-he  seiitimeiits   of  their   constituents,  and 

their  desire  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  ' '  ancient  rights, 
liberties  and  privileges"  of  the  colony.  It  was  carefully 
prepared,  and  contains  the  signatures  of  eighty-six  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  comprising  nearly  every  male 
person  in  the  place,  alcove  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  it 
was  set  forth  the  settled  determination  of  the  people  to  re- 
sist every  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  accompanied 
by  an  earnest  plea  that  the  Court  would  resolutely  main- 
tain all  the  advantages  that  had  been  thus  far  gained.  It 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  James  Cornish,  and  is  appended 
in  full:  — 

"  Northampton,  April  19,  1665. 

"  To  the  honorable  and  much  honored  Grenerall  Conrt  assembled  at 
Boston,  3'  May,  1665 : 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Northampton,  most 
hnmbly  sheweth,  that  being  not  insensible  of  the  sad  frowns  of  God 
upon  us,  and  threatenings  towards  vs.  manifested  both  by  signs  from 
heaven  &  earth  of  his  displeasm-e.  hauing  forsaken  onr  fii'st  love,  & 
forgotten  to  do  our  first  works  which  wee  came  into  this  land  to  do ; 
the  Lord  having  made  it  of  a  wilderness  a  fruitful  field  to  us :  wherein 
wee  haue  enjoyed  miich  of  the  presence  of  God,  affording  vs  his  own 
ordinances  both  civil  &  ecclesiastical  in  his  own  way  &  accordinp  to 
his  own  institution  &  that  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  now  fearing  the  q,jTb- 
version  thereof,  wee,  owning  you  the  fathers  of  our  countrey,  un<  3r 
whose  shadow  wee  look  for  protection  under  God.  Our  humble  re- 
quest is  that  you  would  vouchsafe  seriously  to  weigh  and  consider  tie 
case  &  state  of  our  countrey,  churches,  plantations,  familyes  &  pei- 
sons  &  also  the  end  wherfore  wee  &  our  predecessors  haue  adventurec 
our  Hues  familyes  &  estates  to  purchase  :  Is  it  not  a  quiet  &  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  God  in  his  ordinances  &  the  advancement  of  the  King- 

1  Petitions  and  addresses  showing  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  were 
from  time  to  time  forwarded  to  the  General  Court  from  various  towns  in  the  colony. 
Hadley  sent  a  lengthy  address,  dated  April  25,  1665,  and  others  were  also  presented 
from  different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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dome  of  Jesus  Christ  without  humane  traditions  or  molestacon/ 
Wherfore  our  most  humble  request  and  petition  to  this  hono''ed  Court 
is  that  you  would  bee  pleased  to  Stand  for  confirme  &  maintayne  our 
former  &  ancient  rights,  libertyes  &  previleges,  both  in  Church  & 
Common  wealth  (w''  God  himselfe  hath  bestowed  &  Christ  hath  pur- 
chased for  vs)  without  any  variation  or  altering  from  his  most  holy, 
strict  rule  in  his  word.  This  most  humbly  craning  you  to  grant  o'' 
humble  request  wee  heartily  desire  the  father  of  all  mercyes  &  giuer  of 
all  counsell  to  guide  &  counsell  j-ou  to  doe  what  is  according  to  his 
good  will  &  pleastu"e  and  humbly  take  leaue  to  leaue  to  his  guidance 
&  to  remayne  prajdng  for  yo'^  peace  &  prosperity, 
yo''  most  humble  petitioners 

Eleazar  Mather, 
Aaron  Cooke, 
William  Clarke," 
and  83  others. 

The  effect  of  these  petitions  upon  the  General  Court,  pre- 
senting in  forcible  language  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  upholding  and 
strengthening  the  position  already  taken  by  that  body. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  disposition  of  the  colo- 
nists. They  were  ready  to  maintain  with  courage  and 
firmness  the  principles  so  conscientiously  set  forth  in  these 
documents.  While  manifesting  in  many  ways  that  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  was  not  mere  lip  service,  they  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  already  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment, without  encroachment  or  material  change. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
SPECIAL    MUNICIPAL    REGULATIONS. 

Minute  Regulations    One  noticeable  peculiarity  of   these  early 
for  the  Govern-    times   was    the    minuteness    of    the    ordi- 

ment  of  the  Town-  en  i  i    •      t     •  -i        i 

ship.  nances  tor  the  general  and  individual  man- 

agement of  the  community.  Emigrating 
to  New  England  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
homes,  the  settlers  bent  all  their  energies  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  existence  in  the  most  rational  and  economical  man- 
ner. The  plan  upon  which  their  form  of  town  govern- 
ment was  founded  seems  to  have  been  a  survival  in  part  of 
the  communal  system  of  the  old  world.  Indeed  they  had 
no  other  formula  upon  which  to  base  their  practice.  It 
was  not  to  strike  out  new  paths  in  administration  or  poli- 
tics, or  social  economics,  that  they  crossed  the  ocean,  but  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  conscience,  and  lead  honest,  sober,  and 
christian  lives.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  old  methods 
of  subsistence  or  the  old  ways  of  managing  neighborhood 
affairs.  But  they  adapted  the  methods  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  their  envi- 
ronment. The  allotments  of  land  to  each  settler,  the  terri- 
tory held  in  common,  the  use  of  the  meadow  and  its  fenc- 
ing, each  had  its  prototyj)e  in  the  English  village.' 

1  "  Tlie  wood  land  and  pasture  land  of  an  English  village  were  still  undivided,  and 
every  free  villager  had  the  right  of  turning  into  it  his  cattle  or  swine.  The  in  v,dow 
land  lay  in  like  manner  open  and  undivided  from  hay-harvest  to  spring.  It  was  only 
when  grass  began  to  grow  afresh  that  the  common  meadow  was  fenced  off  into  grass 
fields,  one  for  each  householder  in  the  village;  and  when  hay-harvest  was  over, 
fence  and  division  were  at  an  end  again.  The  plow-land  alone  was  permanently 
alloted  in  equal  shares  both  of  corn-land  and  fallow-land,  to  the  families  of  the  free- 
men, though  even  the  plow-land  was  subject  to  fresh  division  as  the  number  of  claim- 
ants grew  greater  or  less.  *  •  *  The  life,  the  sovereignty  of  the  settlement  re- 
sided solely  in  the  body  of  the  freemen  whose  holdings  lay  round  the  moot-hill  or  the 
sacred  tree  where  the  community  met  from  time  to  time  to  deal  out  its  own  justice 
and  to  make  its  own  laws.  Here  new  settlers  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
township  and  by-laws  framed  and  headmen  and  tithingmen  chosen  for  its  govern- 
ment."—Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  1,  chap.  1,  pp.  10-13. 
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By-laws  for  Regu-      Orders  and  by-laws  enacted  for  tlie  protec- 
lating  the  Mead-     tioH  of   the  Commons,  the  Meadows,  and 

OWS,     the    Com-  ,,  -.-r-      -i  ^  ^  I'll 

mons,  a n  d  t  h e     the  Highways,  everywhere  abound  m  the 
Highways.  annals  of  the  town.     One  of  the  earliest  re- 

corded municipal  votes  was  for  the  regulation  of  the 
meadow  in  relation  to  pasturage,  or  the  trespassing  of 
stock  thereon,  but  previous  to  this  there  must  have  been 
an  order  for  fencing  them.  In  the  commons  each  inhabi- 
tant held  an  undivided  proprietary  right.  That  each 
should  profit  by  that  privilege  without  infringement  upon 
the  liberties  of  others  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  these 
provisions.  While  the  personal  belongings  of  each  settler 
were  strictly  defined,  and  rigidly  insisted  upon,  there  was 
also  much  in  common  that  required  special  attention. 

The  Rights  of  all  The  regulations  and  by-laws  which  follow 
Guarded  and  were  the  most  minute  and  particular  of 
any  yet  adopted  by  the  town.  They  well 
exhibit  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  body  politic,  in 
which  every  man's  property  was  protected  from  the  en- 
croachments of  every  other  person,  and  the  good  order  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  secured.  The  paternal  hand 
of  the  government  in  jealously  guarding  and  curtailing  the 
selfish  propensities  of  the  individual  in  order  that  they 
might  conserve  and  benefit  the  interests  of  all,  is  every- 
where visible  in  all  the  enactments  of  the  first  settlements 
of  New  England. 

Order  Relating  to      All  Order  was  adopted  in  1661,  but  not  re- 
Timber  cut  upon     corded  for  a  couple  of  years,  concerning  the 

the  Commons.  ,  ,        p    ,  ■  j-i  ^         tit  • 

length  ot  time  timber  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  commons  after  being  cut.  Three  months 
was  the  limit  fixed,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture.  "But  in 
case  hee  twart  cutt  it  it  may  [lie]  three  moneths  longer,  but 
if  it  bee  not  taken  away  att  the  o  monethes  end  then  it 
shalbee  forfeit,  vnless  it  bee  hewen  and  cloven  upj^,  then  it 
shall  not  be  forfeite."  People  were  also  prohibited  from 
getting  ' '  any  candlewood  to  burne  it  to  Cole  or  for  Tarr 
within  the  Compass  of  six  miles  of  the  Towne  on  the  pen- 
alty of   Tenn  shillings  a  load."     Thirty-eight  years  after 
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no  candlewood  was  allowed  to  "be  got  within  seauen 
[miles]  from  y''  meting  house.'"  The  punishment  in  this 
case  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  product. 

Ample  Protection  In  1G62,  the  towu  adoptcd  a  series  of  orders 
for  the  Meadows,  relating  to  the  meadows,  but  not  till  1664, 
was  the  clerk,  William  Jeanes,  ordered  to' 
transcribe  them  upon  the  ''Towne  booke."  The  first  had 
reference  to  the  driving  of  cattle  or  swine  through  the  corn 
fields  in  Manhan,  "wherther  is  noe  common  drift  way." 
They  must  either  be  "yoakt  or  led  in  a  Coard  from  the 
time  of  the  first  of  May  till  the  Indian  corne  be  gathered 
on  the  Penalty  of  twelue  pence  y®  head  to  bee  to  the  in- 
former." The  second  provided  for  repairing  the  fence  and 
gates  of  the  common  field.  Fences  were  to  be  "suffitiently 
made  vpp  and  repayred  on  or  before"  the  30"^  of  March, 
"upon  the  penalty  of  2^  6''  per  rod  for  every  defect;"  and 
the  gates  were  to  be  repaired  before  the  middle  of  March, 
upon  a  penalty  of  "five  shillings  a  gate."  A  third  order 
prohibited  indiscriminate  mowing  in  the  highways  in  the 
"common  Corne  feelds  and  Meddowes,"  by  those  who  had 
no  land  bordering  on  them.  Those  whose  lands  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  roads  had  liberty  to  mow  all  the  land  in  them. 
Where  difl^erent  parties  owned  on  opposite  sides,  each  was 
entitled  to  mow  one-half  of  the  highway.  For  disobeying 
this  order  the  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  grass  or  hay 
or  the  value  of  it,  to  the  person  owning  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  The  fourth  by-law  forbade  persons  while 
at  work  in  the  meadow,  or  at  any  other  time,  permitting 
their  "cattle  to  trespasse  by  eateing  other  men's  grasse," 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Whoever 
trespassed  in  this  manner  should  "forfeit  to  the  pty  Dam- 
nified two  shillings  for  every  time  for  every  beast."  Sec- 
tion fifth  related  to  the  driving  of  "Cattle  with  ther 
Cartes  or  sufi^ering  them  to  trespasse  on  other  mens  Corne 
and  Meddowe,"  the  trespasser  to  forfeit  two  shillings  to  the 
party  injured  for  every  such  unlawful  act.     A  sixth  pro- 

1  Resinous  pine,  split  into  convenient  size,  called  ''candle  wood,"  and  pine  knots 
were  iised  for  eandle.s  and  for  kindling  fires.  This  candle  wood  was  so  named  from 
the  fact  of  its  use  for  lighting  the  way  about  the  house  at  night.  Farmers  were  ac- 
customed to  gather  every  fall  a  quantity  of  pine  knots  and  hearts  of  pine  trees. 
They  would  almo.st  as  willingly  commence  the  winter  without  hay  as  without  a  good 
supply  of  candlewood.— Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  pp.  302,  303. 
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vision  was  that  all  swine  taken  in  the  "meddow  or  in  the 
Corne  feilds  after  the  middle  of  febrnary  that  are  not  well 
and  substantially  runge,"  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
"twelue  pence  a  hogg,"  viz.  : — lOd.  to  him  that  should  im- 
pound them  and  "twopence  for  the  pounding;"  and  all 
"hoggs"  taken  in  the  meadow  after  the  middle  of  April, 
were  "lyable"  to  the  same  fine  whether  "they  be  runge  or 
yoaked."  Any  swine  found  in  any  enclosure  other  than 
their  owner's,  were  subject  to  a  similar  fine.  The  seventh 
order  had  reference  to  clearing  the  meadows  of  stock  of  all 
kinds  previous  to  the  lO***  of  March,  and  "from  that  time 
soe  long  as  corne  be  on  the  Ground,"  the  penalty  being  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  order. 

Bailiffs  Chosen.  On  the  28""  of  January,  1664,  "John  Steb- 
ben  and  Enos  Kingslo  were  chosen  Bay- 
leus  for  the  Towne  to  cleare  the  meadows  of  all  Cattle  «fe 
Swine  that  are  trespasers  and  Impound  them  that  we  may 
preserf  our  corne  &  grass.".  The  town  voted  to  place  the 
above  regulations  on  the  records,  the  month  following  the 
election  of  Bailiff^s,  in  order  undoubtedly,  that  they  might 
know  their  duties.  These  officers  were  also  called  "Mead- 
ow Bailiffs,"  "Howards,"  and  "Haj^wards,"  but  never 
before  were  they  named  on  the  records,  though  the  laws 
they  were  chosen  especially  to  enforce,  were  enacted  nearly 
two  years  before. 

Illegal  Voting  for     At  a  towu  meeting  held  "the  6*"  of  the  ll**" 
Selectmen.  j^^q.  1663,  (January  6,  1664),  David  Wilton, 

William  Clarke,  Decon  Holton,  Joseph  Par- 
sons, Robert  Bartlet,"  were  chosen  selectmen.  So  much 
illegal  voting  was  perpetrated  at  this  election,  that  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  County  Court  "in  a  paper  Subscribed 
by  diverse  persons  &  p''esented  to  this  co''te  as  a  breach  of 
the  Law  of  the  Common  Wealth;"  the  jury  presenting 
the  matter  as  an  "illegal  choyce  of  Select  Men."  The 
court  decided  that  there  was  not  "sufficient  reason  for  this 
presentment,  and  that  the  Select  Men  are  not  invested  in 
their  places  contrary  to  law.  And  therefore  doe  advise  & 
desire  the  said  Select  Men  to  act  in  their  places  to  which 
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they  were  chosen."  Some  half-a-dozen  men  were  indicted 
for  illegal  voting  at  the  same  session  of  the  court.  They 
confessed  their  error  and  were  fined.  Wherein  consisted 
the  irregularity  is  not  stated,  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  two  of  them  were  not  of  legal  age  to  vote. 

strict  Orders  Con-     The  Selectmen  were  required  by  law  to  ex- 
cerning  Fences.       ercise  rigid  supervisiou  over  all  fences,  be- 
ing subject  to  a  fine  of  £5  for  non-compli- 
ance.    In  1664  and  1665,  the  town  passed  stringent  by-laws 
in  reference  to  making  and  maintaining  fences  :  — 

They  were  to  "beefowre  foote  and  halfe  Mgh  and  soe  thicke  and 
stronge  as  that  they  keepe  out  Orderly  Cattle."  The  fence  viewers 
were  instructed  to  examine  the  fences  at  least  once  a  month  from 
March  to  September,  "or  as  oft  as  the  Townes  men  shall  desire,"  upon 
a  penalty  of  5s.  for  every  neglect.  They  were  to  "bring  in  a  list  of 
every  mans  defect  to  the  Townes  men :  only  they  are  first  to  aquant 
the  owners  p'sently  and  set  them  a  time  to  repaire  it  and  then  to  see  if 
it  bee  don  at  the  time,  if  not  to  take  witnesses  with  them  prooue  the 
defect  of  y"  fence  or  fences,  and  then  presently  repaire  the  fence  or 
fences,  and  bring  the  defects  soe  prooued  to  the  select  men,  and  they 
shalbe  paid  dubble  for  all  ther  labor,  care,  cost  and  trouble,  about  it 
according  to  law."  If  the  fence  viewers  neglected  their  duties  they 
were  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  man.  A  vote  in 
1688,  provided  that  the  "penalty  for  the  least  defect  in  the  fence  shall 
be  twelve  pence,"  and  the  same  amount  per  rod  for  every  defective  rod. 
In  March,  1665,  the  town  voted  "that  the  greate  River  is  accounted 
Judged  and  determined  to  bee  a  fence." 

Streets  to  be  Kept     Another  by-law  was  provided  in  June  for 

Clear  andno     keeping    the    streets    clear  of    all    incum- 

Perraitted.  brauces  detrimental  to  their  use.    The  high- 

Avays  as  originally  laid  out,  were  of  sufficient 

width   to  allow  of   considerable   private   occupation,    and 

still  leave  plenty  of  space  for  ordinary  passage.     This  order 

provided  that 

"  the  highway  goeing  into  the  Meddow  from  'M.''  Mathers  how se  till 
wee  bee  come  past  Robert  Bartletts  howse  (Pleasant  street)  bee  cleared 
of  wood  and  timber  and  Cartes  and  all  lumber  that  ther  may  bee  a 
Cleare  passage  for  man  and  beast  on  the  penalty  of  Ten  shillings  f or- 
feite  to  the  Towne  by  those  psons  that  shall  soe  incumber  the  highway." 

Soon  afterwards  the  rule  was  applied  to  all  the  streets 
in  town.  Another  provision,  especially  in  the  line  of  good 
morals,  was  adopted  at  the  same  meeting :  — 
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"Likewise  it  was  ordered  and  voted  that  if  any  shall  runn  rases  with 
ther  horses  or  mares  in  any  streete  in  this  Towne  shall  for  every  such 
offence  pay  2'  6'^  the  one  halfe  to  y"  Towne  &  the  other  half e  to  the  in- 
former." 

Sunday  Feeding  of     In  a  cominiinity  where  the  constable  had 
Cattieinthe      power  to  compel  attendance  upon  Sunday 

Meadows  Pro-        ^  .  ..  tit  n  , 

hibited,  March     services,  it  wouid  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
6.  ifiei.  enact  a  special  law  prohibiting  the  feeding 

of  cattle  in  the  meadows  on  the   Sabbath,      Yet  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  the  following  ordinance  :  — 

' '  Wheareas  theare  hath  bine  found  by  experience  that  many  take  lib- 
ertie  toe  keepe  theare  Cattle  with  in  the  conie-feilds  in  the  meadow  on 
the  lords  Day :  and  much  Damadge  is  don  thearby  besids  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabath  by  yonge  peple  toe  gather:  for  the  prevention 
wherof  we  the  Selectmen  doe  order  that  noe  person  shall  keepe  any 
sort  of  cattle  within  the  aforesaid  feild  or  meadow  on  the  Lord's  Day 
on  the  penaltie  of  toe  Shillings  sex  pence  p'  head  a  tyme  to  him  that 
shall  fiend  take  or  complaine  of  any  transgression  in  this  kinde.  Nor 
shall  any  pi'son  hopple  any  hors  or  mare  within  the  sayd  feild  toe  leaue 
them  all  night  on  the  penaltie  of  fiue  Shillings  a  pese"  to  the  in- 
former. 

First  County  Roads  TllC  first  Order  of  the  Couuty  Court  concern- 
in  Hampshire,  ing  highways  in  this  section  of  Hampshire 
sides  of  the  river.  Couuty,  was  made  in  1664.  Complaints  of 
defective  roads  coming  before  the  court,  a 
committee  of  five  persons  was  ordered  to  lay  out  and  sur- 
vey a  highway  on  both  sides  of  the  river  between  Hadley 
and  Windsor.  In  May  this  committee  made  their  report, 
which  is  entered  in  full  upon  the  town  records.  The  high- 
way began  at  ' '  Hadley  Townes  end  on  the  east  side  of  the 
great  river,"  extending  southwards  ''to  the  end  of  Mount 
Holyoke,"  and  thence  to  "  Seanunganunck  "  (Chicopee)  and 
Springfield,  thence  to  Longmeadow,  and  on  through  ''Nam- 
rick,"  to  the  "divideing  line  betweene  the  collonyes."  On 
the  west  side  of  the  river  beginning  at  the  said  dividing  line, 
the  other  road  was  to  extend  northwards  to  ' '  Waronoack  ; " 
from  Waronoack  hill  "wher  the  Tradeing  howse  stoode" 
to  the  passage  of  the  river,  thence  "thorow  the  other 
meddowe  to  the  greate  hill,"  to  Manhan  river,  and  in  North- 
ampton it  was  to  lie  "along  the  common  fence  side  vnto 
the  great  river."     The  ferry  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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next  County  Conrt,  and  each  town  was  to  make  its  own 
landing  place.  The  town  of  Hadley  was  to  make  and  main- 
tain the  highway  and  bridges  from  that  town  to  Seanun- 
ganunck ;  Springfield  to  do  the  same  from  the  latter  place 
to  the  foot  of  the  falls  ;  and  in  case  it  "appeares  to  be  onr 
Collonyes  right  over  Namerick  brook  "  that  part  of  the  way 
was  to  be  made  and  cared  for  by  the  Connty.  The  ways 
and  bridges  from  the  landing  place  at  the  great  river,  to 
the  top  of  Waronoack  hill,  were  to  be  made  and  kept  in 
repair  by  Northampton,  and  thence  to  Windsor  to  be  made 
and  maintained  by  Hadley  and  ISTorthampton  mutually. ' 

Line  of  the  High-  These  liighways  were  laid  by  the  committee 
way  in  North-  most  if  uot  the  whole  of  the  way  along  the 
^™^  °'^'  then  existing  roads.     It  is  believed  that  the 

one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  followed  the  present  route 
of  Bridge  Street,  and  so  through  Main  to  South  Street,  ex- 
tending along  what  is  now  termed  the  ' '  old  road  "  to  East- 
hampton,  and  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  way 
from  that  town  to  Westfield.  A  road  to  Windsor  through 
Westfield  (Waranoak),  already  existed,  and  the  county 
assumed  control  of  it  by  this  order. 

Six  men  were  appointed  by  the  court  to  survey  these 
highways,  two  from  each  of  the  towns  interested.  Caj)t. 
Aaron  Cook  and  Henry  Woodward  were  from  Northamp- 
ton, Andrew  Warner  and  William  AUis  from  Hadley,  and 
George  Colton  and  Benjamin  Cooley  from  Springfield. 
The  report  was  signed  by  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of 
William  Allis. 

Highways  of  Gen-  Land  was  plenty,  and  of  comparatively  lit- 
erous  Width.  f^Q  valuc  cxcept  in  the  meadows  or  within 

the  settled  village,  and  there  was  no  scrimp- 
ing of  the  roadways.     The  committee  was  very  careful  to 

1  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  return  of  the  committee  concerning  the 
lay  out  of  these  highways,  Mts.  Holyoke  and  Tom  are  both  mentioned.  The  first  is 
called  by  the  name  it  now  bears,  but  the  other  is  termed  the  "  greate  hill."  Appar- 
ently Holyoke  had  been  christened,  but  Tom  was  then  unnamed,  and  the  poetic  de- 
scription by  Dr.  Holland,  of  their  naming  (see  p.  3)  was  but  a  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion. In  1667,  Mt.  Tom  is  referred  to  upon  the  town  records  as  the  "great  roount- 
aine,"  but  was  first  mentioned  by  name,  in  1736,  when  it  was  proposed  to  "  fence 
in  Mt.  Tom  for  sheep." 
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specify  at  every  point,  the  width  of  these  roads,  which 
were  to  vary  from  two  rods,  in  the  meadows,  to  four,  six, 
eight,  twenty,  and  in  some  places  forty  rods.' 

The  Cart  the  Prin-     At  that  pcriod  the  best  roads  were  rongh 
cipai  Vehicle  of      g^Yi([  uneven,  little  else  than  ruts  or  tracks 

Transportation.  „  ,  i  , ,  i         n     i         i    •    i 

tor  carts,  scarcely  any  other  wheeled  vehicles 
being  then  in  use.  Few  streams  were  bridged,  and  many 
times  fording  was  difficult,  if  not  dangerous.  The  country 
rate,  paid  in  wheat,  had  to  be  carted  to  Hartford,  and  thence 
shipped  to  Boston.  No  boats  were  in  use  above  Hartford 
for  many  years.  Everything  brought  into  town,  as  well  as 
everything  taken  out  of  it,  had  to  be  carried  in  these 
clumsy  vehicles  or  on  horseback.  Both  Northampton  and 
Hadley  carted  their  grain  to  Hartford  or  Windsor.  In 
1664,  the  town  agreed 

"  y*  what  the  Cuntry  pay  shall  fall  short  in  paying  for  the  Carteing 
downe  the  Cuntry  Rate  to  Hartford  for  this  yeere  y'  the  Towiie  will 
beare  an  equall  charge  according  to  each  man  proportion  in  Towne 
rate,  that  noe  man  may  be  burdened  by  Carteing  or  otherwise  by  rea- 
son of  y"  price  of  Corne."' 

Burning  the  Woods.  In  Order  to  prcvcut  the  growtli  of  under- 
brush, so  that  there  might  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  pursuit  of  game,  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
burn  the  woods  annually.  It  was  done  both  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  weaker  trees  were 
destroyed,  and  the  more  vigorous,  occasionally  remaining 
in  groups,  gave  the  country  a  park-like  appearance.  So 
free  were  the  forests  of  undergrowth  during  the  sixty  years 
following  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  that  they  were 
penetrable  in  every  direction  for  horsemen.  On  this 
burned  over  land,  the  grass  grew  rapidly  in  the  spring, 
where  the  trees  were  few,  affording  excellent  pasturage. 
The  first  planters  adopted  this  Indian  custom,  systematized 
it,  and  brought  it  under  the  regulation  of  the  law.     Indis- 

1  "  These  were  the  first  county  roads  in  Hampshire.  They  followed  the  ways  pre- 
viously used  by  the  early  settlers.  These  three  towns  maintained  for  some  years 
two  roads  near  forty  miles  each  from  Hadley  and  Northampton  to  Connecticut  line, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  south  of  the  present  north  line  of  Windsor.  North- 
ampton and  Hadley  sent  men  and  perhaps  teams,  to  repair  roads  where  Suffleld  now 
is.  They  were  complained  of  in  September,  1668,  for  defective  way  between  Wara- 
noke  and  Windsor.  They  amended  the  defects  and  were  discharged  in  March,  1669, 
on  paying  the  recorder's  fees.'  The  large  streams,  Chickopee,  Manhan,  Waranoke, 
and  others  had  no  bridges." — Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  44. 
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criminate  burning  of  the  woods  was  forbidden  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  the  towns  took  charge  of  the  matter,  with- 
in their  own  limits.  The  English,  varying  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  aborigines,'  established  the  time  of  the  annual 
burning  between  the  10"'  of  March  and  the  30"'  of  April. 
These  woodland  pastures  were  of  great  value  and  were 
highly  prized.  In  Northampton  the  burnings  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  western  section  of  the  town,  extending  to 
the  hills  of  "Westhampton  and  Williamsburg.  In  1664, 
Joseph  Parsons  was  ordered  to  burn  the  woods  on  the  east- 
erly and  northerly  sides  of  Mill  River,  two  or  three  miles 
above  Broughton's  Meadow,  and  Robert  Bartlett  had  in- 
structions to  burn  them  on  the  westerly  and  southerly 
sides  of  the  same  river.  This  practice  of  burning  the 
woods  was  continued  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
sections  included  in  this  vote,  were  in  the  westerly  portion 
of  the  town,  beyond  the  present  village  of  Florence. 

The  First  chirurg-      The  first  chirurgeou    (surgeon)    mentioned 

®°"-  among  the  early  settlers  was  George  Fyler. 

In  1664,  the  town  voted  to  receive  him  as  an 

inhabitant,    and   gave  him  a  home  lot  of   six   acres,  and 

thirty  acres  more  on  condition  that  he  should  settle  here, 

build  upon  his  home  lot,  and  remain  in  town  four  years. 

The  County  Court,  at  its  session  in  the  following  March, 

granted  him  this  license  to  practice  :  — 

"  George  flfiler  of  Northampton  being  p'sented  to  this  co''te  as  one 

reasonably  well  fitted  &  quallifyed  for  a  Chirurgion  was  allowed  by 

this  co''te  to  such  work  service  &  employment." 

His  home  lot,  located  at  the  upper  end  of  Elm  Street,  he 
sold  to  Jedediah  Strong,  in  1677.  He  did  not  long  remain 
in  town,  removing  to  Westfield  in  a  year  or  two.  In  1674, 
he  lived  at  Shelter  Island,  having  in  the  meantime  become 
a  Quaker.     At  the  March  term  of  the  court  in  1673  :  — 

"  George  ffiler  of  Westfeild  being  p'sented  by  the  Jury  for  diverse 
disorders  &  being  examined  firstly,  for  enterta}^ling  Quakers  last  Sum- 

1  "The  salvage.?  are  accustomed  to  set  Are  to  the  counti-y  in  all  places  where  they 
come  and  to  burn  it  twice  a  year,  viz.  at  the  spring  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  rea- 
son that  moves  them  to  do  so  is  because  it  would  otherwise  be  so  overgrown  with 
uuderweeds,  that  it  would  be  all  a  coppice  wood  and  the  people  not  be  able  in  any 
wise  to  pass  through  the  country  out  of  a  beaten  path.  This  custom  of  firing  the 
country  is  the  means  to  make  it  passable  and  by  that  means  the  trees  grow  here  and 
there  as  in  our  parks  and  makes  the  country  very  beautiful  and  commodious."— Mor- 
ton's New  England  Canaan,  pub.  in  1632. 
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mer  he  owns  he  did  entertayne  them  being  necessitated  thereunto  be- 
cause none  else  would  as  he  sayes.  George  fi&ler  sayth  he  shall  before 
the  World  own  that  he  is  one  of  them  whom  y  world  calls  Quakers : 
Also  he  is  p''sented  for  absenting  himselfe  from  God's  publike  worshipp 
on  y"  Sabbaths  he  ownes  he  has  gen''ally  absented  himself  gene''ally 
last  winter  ;  his  speeches  have  been  contemptuous  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Word  and  their  work,  viz.  that  they  tirnie  over  20  or  30  Authors  in 
a  weeke  to  patch  up  an  houres  discourse  or  two  on  the  Sabbath.  And  tho 
he  would  p''tend  that  he  meant  not  the  ministry  in  that  town  or  of  N. 
England  yet  by  the  testimonyes  it  appears  otherwise  :  He  seems  to  be  a 
very  Seminary  of  corrupt  heriticall  opinions  tending  to  poysoning  & 
corrupting  the  minds  of  them  with  W"  he  hath  to  doe.  And  in  Speak- 
ing of  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  (he  speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from  that 
p'fessed  by  our  Nation  in  this  countrey)  he  calls  it  Our  religion,  that  is 
his  own  &  svich  as  hee.  The  .said  George  filler  for  his  venting  of  his 
hetorodoxyes  &  adhering  to  the  pnicious  wayes  of  the  Quakers  was 
p''tested  ag*  by  the  Co'te  &  admonisht  thereof.  And  for  his  absenting 
himself  fro  Gods  Ordinances  on  the  Sabbath  haveing  been  form''ly 
admonisht  thereof  both  by  y"  Wcpp"  Majc  Pynchon  &  also  by  West- 
feild  Comission's  was  now  also  admonisht  y  of  by  the  Co''te:  And  it 
declared  to  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  fui-ther  dealing  with  him  except 
he  reform  his  course  therein.  And  for  his  contemptiious  &  scandalous 
speeches  of  the  ministry  of  this  coimtrey  &  of  Christ's  holy  institu- 
tions as  denying  the  Sacramts,  &c.  he  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fyne  to  y" 
County  5'  or  eles  to  well  whipt."  Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield,  engaged 
to  see  the  fine  paid. 

Precautions  against     Carefully  the  townsmen  endeavored,  not 
Pauperism,    joiin     only  to  prevent  their  own  people  from  be- 

Brace    Warned.  .  tij  jjjij 

John  Sac kett's     commg  paupers,   but  to  protect  the  town 
Man,  Patrick,  pro-     from    being    burdeued    with    those   from 
Bu^ckiTnd  Pro-     other  places.     They  scrutinized  closely  the 
ceeded  against.         couditiou  luorally,    religiously,  politically 
and  industrially  of  every  individual  who 
sought  to  become  an  inhabitant.     If  any,  perchance,  were 
liable  to  require  assistance  from  the  authorities,  he  was 
forthwith  invited  to  emigrate,  or  give  security  for  his  sup- 
port.    On  the  5*^  of  December,  action  was  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  several   questionable   characters.     It  was  ordered 
"that  John  Brace   y'   Hues   with  Joseph  Dickinson  shall 
haue  notice  to  dep'  the  Towne."     Brace  made  application 
to  be  permitted  to  remain,   and  on  the  O***  it  was  voted 
' '  that  if  hee  continue  till  the  first  of  f ebruary  next  hee  is 
to  bring  in  security  to  the  Townes  men  that  hee  shall  not 
bee   any  way  chargable  to  the  Towne."     "The  man  that 
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came  lately  out  of  y''  bay  as  hee  says,"  had  been  hired  for 
one  year  by  John  Sackett,  and  he  was  not  molested,  but 
the  town  decided  by  this  vote  that  he  was  to  be  looked 
after.  "As  for  Patrick  wee  agree  that  those  y^  brought 
into  y*^  Towne  be  caled  in  question  about  bringing  in." 
Pat.,  it  seems  was  sick,  and  "wee  order  that  hee  should 
haue  some  bedd  clothes,  and  doe  intreate  Mrs.  Williams  to 
entertaine  him"  during  his  sickness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  unsatisfactory  persons.  In  1667,  the  selectmen 
brought  a  case  of  this  kind  before  the  County  Court. 
Thomas  Buckley,  or  Buckland,  had  recently  removed  to 
Northampton,  "whom  for  diverse  good  considerations  that 
Towne  could  not  allow  of  to  reside  there."  The  selectmen 
"haveing  warned  him  to  dep*  the  Towne,"  the  court 
ordered  him  to  leave  ' '  upon  penalty  of  being  p''oceeded  ag^ 
for  contempt,"  and  "all  p'"sous  as  shall  entertayne  him  are 
to  turne  him  away  within  6  days  after  the  publication  "  of 
the  order  of  the  court,  otherwise  they  became  liable  to  ]3ros- 
ecution  at  the  next  session  of  the  court,  ' '  for  their  misde- 
meanor," unless  they  gave  security  to  "  y*^  comission''''  of  that 
Town  to  save  the  Towne  and  county  harmless  for  his  abiding 
among  them. "  This  order  did  not  seem  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  or  it  is  possible  that  some  one  became  security  for 
him,  for  Buckland  was  still  in  town  in  1673.  He  was  then 
bound  over  for  his  appearance  at  court  on  charge  of  misde- 
meanor, but  he  ran  away,  and  his  bond,  for  which  he 
pledged  his  horse  and  flax,  was  declared  forfeited. 

A  New  Mill  in  Ag-     At  a  towu  meeting  in  1663,  when  tlie  ques- 
itation.  -^j^j-^  (janie  up  "concerning  a  motion  aboutt 

the  making  of  a  new  mill,  the  Towne 
granted  the  same  toll  to  the  builders  that  Hadley  giues." 
This  matter  seems  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  several 
years.  At  the  time  this  vote  was  passed  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  "  Issue  the  businesse "  of  selecting  the  "Twenty 
Acres  of  land  to  bee  laid  to  the  mill."  No  action  seems  to 
have  been  taken  under  either  of  the  above  votes,  for  in 
February,  1665,  Praise ver  Turner,  owner  of  the  then  exist- 
ing mill,  offered  a  motion  that  the  town  should  provide 
another  mill.  Consequently  it  was  voted  that  ' '  they  doe 
desire  Lt.  Clarke  to  goe  on  with  building  a  new  mill  and 
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they  will  Ratifie  a  grant  of  land  formerly  made  to  the 
builders  of  y''  mill."  The  next  year  a  vote  was  adopted 
ordering  the  selectmen  to  "lay  out  A  way  ouer  the  River 
conveniente  to  the  plase  whear  the  new  mill  is  to  be  set," 
and  "that  thear  shall  bee  A  bridge  butt  for  A  horse  pas- 
adge."  The  work,  if  actually  begun,  was  not  pushed  for- 
ward very  rapidly,  for  in  July,  1666,  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  mill  builders  :  — 

"  27  (6)  1666.  At  a  Legale  Towne  nieettinge  in  our  Towne  in  the  De- 
bate aboute  the  mill  with  Lieft  Clarke  and  Thomas  Meekins  Sen"  the 
Towne  projwsinge  toe  them  to  get  the  mill  forward  after  there  apolo- 
gie :  they  proposed  to  the  Towne  toe  be  released  of  the  ingadgment : 
to  which  the  Towne  would  not  consent :  on  which  goodman  Meekens 
acknoleged  himselfe  ingaged  with  Leif  Clarke  to  build  a  mill  in  North 
Hampton  for  the  vse  of  the  Towne  and  then  proposed  to  the  Towne 
thi"'  propositions :  ferst  that  the  Towaie  would  giue  them  a  day  worke 
a  man  with  toe  oxen  of  them  that  haue  them  to  Cart  gravell  toe  the 
dam.  to  that  the  Towne  granted  by  a  vote  they  would  giue  them  a 
day  a  peece  with  there  teams  they  fiending  tumbrels  &  giue  the  season- 
able warning. 

"2  proposition  was  that  when  he  was  redy  to  sete  downe  the  fomi- 
dation  of  the  mill  the  Towne  shovdd  aford  him  soe  many  hands  as  he 
should  need  to  helpe  sete  her  downe  and  ram  her  they  giuinge  seasona- 
ble warninge  and  pay  them  when  the  mill  did  goe  toe  get  come  to  pay 
them. 

"3  proposition  that  the  Towne  should  helpe  them  with  thre  hands 
a  day  somtyms  fower  such  men  as  they  should  desier  to  worke  with 
them  tell  the  mill  did  goe  and  that  the  Towne  should  satisfie  them  for 
there  labor  in  cace  they  called  for  there  i)a3^  before  the  mill  did  goe  :  to 
wit  goodman  Meekens  part :  and  he  would  pay  them  againe  :  the  men 
they  desiered  wheare  Tho  Lues,  Ralph  Huchenson,  Enos  Kingsley  Sar- 
geant  Kinge,  Samuell  Wright  John  Stebben:  Tho  Duwe  Thomas 
Stronge  John  Liman:  to  this  proposition  the  Towne  and  the  persons 
nominated  consented :  the  tyme  goodman  Meekins  set  to  begine  on 
the  worke  was  the  next  5  day  com  seuen  night  which  will  be  the  6  of 
Agust  and  to  contennew  on  the  worke  tell  the  mill  did  goe,  lis  god  by 
any  Extraordinary  prouidence  shold  hender  as  by  sickness  lamenes 
breach  of  his  mill  or  the  Like  that  should  befall  himselfe  or  his  men. 

"Alsoethe  Towne  voted  that  the  commettie  chossen  to  set  vp  the 
bredge  to  goe  over  to  build  this  mill  shovdd  haue  power  to  cale  out 
hands  and  set  it  vp  spedily." 

Location  of  the  New     Thomas    Meekius,    above    referred    to   as 
^ii'-  "Goodman   Meekins,"  was  an  inhabitant 

of  Hadley.  He  was  a  mill-wright  and 
assisted  in  building  mills  in  Hadley  as  well  as  Northamp- 
ton.    These  votes  indicate  that  the  town  had  become  some- 
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what  impatient  at  the  dilatory  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  new  mill,  and  were  ready  to  make  any  arrangement 
that  would  secure  its  speedy  completion.  It  must  have 
been  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite,  but 
a  little  to  the  north,  of  Maynard's  Hoe  Shop.  A  highway 
was  laid  to  it  through  the  Jiome  lot  of  William  Clarke,  for 
which  he  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  but  a 
few  years  after,  when  the  mill  was  removed,  he  gave  up  the 
land,  the  highway  was  returned  to  him,  and  the  twenty 
acres  reverted  to  the  town.  The  upper  highway  to  the 
river  (now  Green  Street),  laid  out  when  West  Street  was 
established,  was  discontinued  the  year  that  this  mill  was 
built,  consequently  a  new  and  direct  road  to  it  was  made 
through  what  is  now  a  part  of  Smith  College  property.  In 
1667,  John  King  and  Thomas  Dewey  engaged  to  "naain- 
taine  the  Bridge  over  the  Reaver  Leadinge  to  the  New  Mill 
for  the  space  of  seaven  years"  for  20s.  a  year.  If  the 
bridge  was  carried  away  they  were  ' '  toe  repaire  it  againe 
in  ten  weeks  ty me,"  and  were  "then  to  have  hue  pound 
out  of  the  towne  stocke  the  next  yeare  which  was  to  be 
part  of  seauen  pound  before  expressed." 

Another  Mill  Built.  TMs  ucw  mill  did  uot  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  was  not  in  use  many  years.  In 
March  IG]^,  William  Clarke  proposed  on  certain  condi- 
tions, "to  remove  the  mill  from  the  place  where  it  now  is, 
and  to  build  it  about  the  red  rock,  at  this  side  the  river." 
This  location  was  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  F.  N. 
Kneeland,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "old  tannery,"  erected 
many  years  afterwards.  The  mill  was  built  by  Lieut. 
Clarke,  and  served  the  purposes  of  the  town  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  assaulted  by  the  Indians  in  1675,  and  was 
either  burned  by  them  or  within  a  year  or  two,  as  another 
mill  was  in  use  lower  down  the  stream  in  1678  or  1679. 
Broken  stones  and  partially  burned  timbers,  remains  of  the 
old  mill,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  that  vicinity  in  1830.  A 
petition  to  the  General  Court  from  the  town  of  Hatfield, 
in  April  1678,  represents  Northampton  as  destitute  of  a 
mill. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  INDIANS— THEIR  TREATMENT. 

Indians  of  the  Con-  The  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  dif- 
necticut  Valley.  fered  veiy  little  from  those  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  They  led  the  same  no- 
madic life,  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow,  with  few  ties  to 
bind  them  long  to  any  place.  Little  is  to  be  found  upon 
the  records  locally  descriptive  of  their  manners  or  customs. 
They  had  no  villages  within  the  limits  of  Northampton, 
and  few  permanent  settlements  within  the  borders  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Hampshire  County.  While  the  squaws 
tilled  a  small  portion  of  the  meadows,  the  men  occasionally 
did  a  little  fishing,  and  at  other  times  amused  themselves  in 
hunting,  trapping  and  fighting.  The  Nonotucks,  who 
owned  this  territory,  though  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
of  the  four  western  tribes,  were  not  conspicuous,  and  held 
no  important  position  among  them.  Their  sachems  had 
little  influence,  either  in  their  own  tribe  or  among  the 
neighboring  Indians. 

The  Natives  very     Wlieu   Northampton   was  settled,   the   red 
Friendly.  j-^eu  in  tliis  sectiou  of  the  valley  were  few 

and  scattered.  The  chiefs,  who  claimed 
authority  to  sell  land,  readily  parted  with  it,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  deed,  oc- 
cupied and  used  it  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 
They  mingled  with  the  white  men  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  erecting  their  wigwams,  when  permitted,  upon  the 
home  lots  of  the  inhabitants,  and  seeking  their  protection 
when  danger  threatened. 
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The  Indians  gained     I^  New  England  tliG  first  settlei's  regarded 
nothing  by  their     ^he  Indians  as  pagans,  and  measuring  them 

Intercourse  with       -,         ,-i  ,  t        -i       n    ,t      •  •         ■     ,    ^ 

the  Whites.  "^7  ^ne  Standard  or  tlieir  own  superior  intel- 

ligence, often  treated  them  with  cruelty  and 
injustice.  In  this  section,  however,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  intentional  wrong  done  them.  While  the  white 
men  scrupulously  purchased  the  land  and  honestly  paid  for 
it,  their  dusky  friends  were  regarded  as  heathen,  scarcely 
worthy  of  respect.  Too  lazy  to  work,  improvident  and 
wasteful,  apt  scholars  in  vice,  but  obtuse  learners  in  civi- 
lization, the  Indians  gained  nothing  by  contact  with  the 
whites.  Though  the  pale  faces  treated  them  as  inferiors 
and  had  little  in  common  with  them,  an  even  handed  jus- 
tice was  sought  to  be  established  between  the  races.  Not 
only  were  the  Indians  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
new  comers,  but  the  latter  also  were  punished  for  crimes  or 
trespasses  against  the  aborigines. 

Neither  were  they     But  a  meagre  remuaut  of  the  red  race  occu- 
impoverished  by     pied  tlils  territory,  and  they  were  neither 

the  Settlers.  .  ,,  '.  ■   t       -i    t         n  -i 

incommoded  nor  impoverished  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  English.  At  first  they  were  permitted  to  plant 
corn  in  the  meadows,  the  whites  plowing  the  land  for 
them.  Game  was  nearly  as  plentiful  in  the  forest  as 
ever,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  other  supplies  needed  for 
their  daily  consumption.  Pecuniarily  they  were  benefitted 
by  the  change.  A  market  was  opened  wherein  they  found 
a  ready  sale  for  their  furs,  and  such  other  articles  of  traffic 
as  they  were  able  to  manufacture. 

Their  Food  and  im-     Bcf  Ore  tlicy  Came  ill  coiitact  with  the  civi- 
providence.  Hzatiou  of  the  old  world,  the  Indians  lived 

in  a  simple  and  primitive  manner.  Their 
food,  clothing  and  habitations  were  obtained  from  the 
woods,  the  streams,  the  meadows  and  the  uplands.  Clothed 
in  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals,  whose  flesh  stocked  their 
larders,  sheltered  by  the  wigwams  which  were  formed  in 
part  of  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  forest  that  concealed 
their  game,  they  lived  children  of  nature,  untutored  and 
unknown.  Their  food  consisted  mainly  of  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals,  fish,  fruits,  ground  nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  corn, 
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beans  and  pumpkins.  Tliey  also  made  use  of  certain  edi- 
ble roots.  Their  cooking  utensils  were  few,  some  hollowed 
out  of  soapstone,  others  made  of  clay.  Parched  corn, 
beaten  fine  and  mixed  with  fat,  formed  a  substance  called 
"nocake,"  and  corn,  pounded  and  sifted  through  baskets, 
and  made  into  samp,  was  much  used.  Fish  were  caught 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  dried.  There  is  scant 
evidence  that  they  made  use  of  dried  meats  to  any  great 
extent.  Children  of  to-day,  they  made  little  or  no  prepa- 
ration for  the  future.  Evidence,  however,  exists  that  they 
had  receptacles  for  storing  corn  and  other  articles,  ' '  Indian 
barns," '  the  settlers  called  them,  yet  they  had  little  fore- 
thought and  lived  always  in  the  present ;  feasting  and  ca- 
rousing while  food  was  plenty,  only  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  starvation  when  the  supply  was  exhausted. 

The  Indians  D  e  -  All  attempts  to  make  industrious  men  of 
tested  Labor.  -j^j^e  dusky  warriors  failed.  The  squaws 
were  the  working  partners,  planting  the 
fields,  carrying  the  burdens,  and  performing  all  the  drudg- 
ery. The  men  detested  menial  labor,  but  would  endure 
hardship,  privation  and  fatigue  with  fortitude  and  courage 
while  on  the  war  path,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  In  some 
cases  the  settlers  endeavored  to  make  servants  of  the  In- 
dians. Children  captured  during  the  war  were  bound  out 
to  the  farmers,  but  their  service  was  seldom  satisfactory. 
The  government  of  the  colony  was  guilty  of  selling  Indian 
prisoners  into  slavery,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
from  this  section  were  thus  inhumanly  treated. 

Indians  at  War  The  livcr  Iiidiaiis  wcre  frequently  at  war 
among  them-  amoiig  theuiselves,  and  the  settlers  in  the 
valley  suffered  at  times  considerable  incon- 
venience therefrom.  Most  powerful  and  belligerent  among 
them  were  the  Pocumtucks  at  Deerfield,  who  were  almost 
constantly  on  the  war  path.  After  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
quod  war,  there  followed  six  years  of  uneasy  peace  be- 
tween the  Indian  tribes,  preserved  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  efforts  of  the  English,     But  in  1643,  the  Narragansetts 

1  These  Indian  barns  or  caches  were  excavations  in  the  ground  for  storing  provi- 
sions, and  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  certain  sections  of  the  valley.  For  a  de- 
scription of  them,  see  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfleld,  vol.  1,  pp.  76-78. 
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engaged  in  an  inroad  upon  the  Mohegans,  who  were  only- 
saved  from  severe  defeat  by  the  assistance  of  the  colo- 
nial troops.  Four  years  afterwards  the  Narragansetts, 
the  Mohawks,  and  the  Pocumtucks  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  the  Mohegans  under  Uncas.  An  attack  upon  him 
was  made  by  the  Narragansetts,  but  repulsed.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  English,  the  expedition  was  finally 
abandoned.  Uncas  once  more  commenced  the  war  in  1655, 
by  an  attack  upon  the  Podunks  in  Connecticut.  The 
Pocumtucks  retaliated  and  fell  upon  Uncas,  defeating  him. 
Badly  demoralized,  the  latter  sued  for  peace  through  the 
intervention  of  the  English.  At  first  the  Pocumtucks  re- 
fused to  listen  to  their  overtures,  but  at  length  an  arrange- 
ment was  concluded.  Uncas,  however,  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  treaty,  and  soon  after  marched  against  the 
Naunautucks.  He  was  promptly  called  to  account  b}^  the 
English,  and  open  hostilities  were  for  the  time  avoided. 
In  1657,  another  alliance  against  Uncas  was  fomented  by 
the  Pocumtucks ;  and  the  Mohegans,  once  more  defeated, 
would  have  been  annihilated,  but  for  the  aid  of  Connecticut 
troops.  Previous  to  this  last  outbreak,  the  Pocumtucks 
asked  consent  of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  to 
make  war  upon  Uncas.  The  General  Court  attempted 
to  arbitrate  between  the  belligerents,  but  without  avail. 
This  war  continued  several  years,  and  in  1659,  the  English 
again  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  tribes,  in 
which  they  were  eventually  successful,  although  the 
Pocumtucks  at  first  declined. ' 

The  Mohawks  At-  Hostilities  were  resumed  between  these 
tack  and  Defeat  Indians  iu  1663,  when  the  Pocumtucks  and 
their  eastern  allies,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Mohawks.  The  latter  sued  for  peace,  but  their  overtures 
were  rejected  and  their  ambassadors  slain.  In  1664,  the  Eng- 
lish having  taken  possession  of  New  York,  the  Mohawks 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  By  this  means  they  not 
only  gained  the  friendship  of  the  whites,  but  also  neutralized 
the  Hudson  river  tribes.  Soon  after  they  made  a  treaty 
with  the  French.     Having  thus  secured  themselves  against 

1     For  a  fvill  and  comprehensive  account  of  these  Indian  wars,  see  Sheldon's  His- 
tory of  Deerfield,  vol.  1,  pp.  50  to  70. 
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the  interference  of  other  foes,  the  Mohawks  immediately 
assembled  a  powerful  force,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Pocumtucks  and  their  allies.  The  Pocnmtncks  never  ral- 
lied after  this  disaster. 

Northampton  Men  These  Constantly  recurring  Indian  wars  did 
Zealous  for  j^ot  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
valley,  and  they  joined  heartily  in  all  the 
efforts  to  secure  and  maintain  peace.  While  no  action  con- 
cerning these  troubles  was  taken  by  the  town,  its  leading 
citizens  were  energetic  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  or  ex- 
tinguish the  warfare.  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Willets,  dated  "  Hartford,  July  27,  1G64,"  mentions  7 

the  successful  efforts  of  certain  Northampton  settlers,  in 
pacifying  the  Pocumtucks  :  — 

"  I  heare  that  the  English  of  those  vpper  plantations  vpon  this  river 
{w^  are  belonging  to  the  colony  of  the  Massachiisett,  and  live  below 
the  lowest  of  those  Hylanders)  some  of  them  that  had  any  knowledge 
of  them,  and  had  oportimity  to  sxieake  w">  them,  did  psuade  them  much 
to  peace  w"'  the  Mohoaks :  and  in  a  letter  lately  from  M''  Pinchon  (since 
I  acquainted  him  w"'  that  intelligece  fro  your  selfe)  I  am  informed 
that  in  pticular  Lieftenat  Wilson  [Wilton]  of  Northamton,  and  M'' 
Clarke  of  Hadly  [Northampton]  (I  thinke  one  of  the  magistrates  there) 
did  psuade  the  Pacotuck  Indians,  to  accept  of  the  wampam,  and  make 
peace  with  them,  and  it  is  reported  hefere  that  those  two,  and  some 
others  were  sent  purposely  fro  the  English  of  those  upper  plantations  to 
the  Pacotuck  fort  to  labour  w"'  them  to  make  peace ;  and  in  yom-  letter 
there  is  a  passage,  that  some  English  of  the  towne  of  Hadlye  were  wit- 
nesses of  peace  made  w""  those  Indians."^ 

War  Parties  annoy    During  these  years  the   English  had  their 
the  Settlers,  and    liauds  full  in  protecting  themselves  and  stri- 

harbor  Rogues.  .  -t     ,  i  i  ■  i 

vmg  to  conciliate  and  keep  the  peace  among 
the  warlike  tribes.  Though  friendly  to  the  whites  and  evi- 
dently too  fearful  of  their  vengeance  to  provoke  them  too 
far,  nevertheless  their  war  parties  were  a  constant  annoy- 
ance to  the  settlements.^  Armed  bands  of  Indians  were 
forbidden  to  come  near  the  English  towns,  or  to  "invade 
or  affront  any  English  person  or  house."  White  rogues 
took  advantage  of  these  disturbances  and  sometimes  found 
refuge  and  security  for  their  plunder  with  the  Indians. 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  5th  series,  vol.  8,  p.  89. 

2  "  They  presse  so  neare  and  sometimes  into  the  houses  of  the  English  as  to  theire 
great  disturbance  and  which  tends  directly  to  the  breach  of  peace  betwixt  vs  and 
them  if  not  speedily  preuented." — Letter  to  the  Pocumtucks,  Sept.  3,  1659. 
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An  instance  of  tliis  kind  occurred  in  1G59.  John  Webb 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  complained  that 
"two  Dutchmen,  one  Irishman,  and  one  ffrenchman,"  had 
stolen  "  seuen  mares  and  other  cattle,"  and  driven  them  to 
Pocnmtuck.  They  suggested  that  the  Sachem,  Wonope- 
quen,  should  pursue  and  apprehend  the  thieves,  and  bring 
back  the  stolen  property,  for  which  service  they  promised 
him  50s.  for  every  mare.  The  chief  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  sent  word  to  the  Northampton  men  to  come  and 
receive  their  stock.  Webb  and  the  rest  went  to  Pocum- 
tuck,  saw  the  mares  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
thieves  in  their  company.  The  chief  refused  to  deliver 
them  according  to  the  agreement,  but  demanded  ' '  great 
sums  of  wampum,  coates,  shirts,  liquors,  &c,"  saying  that 
he  had  bought  them  of  the  Indians,  and  that  each  mare 
was  worth  £20.  After  spirited  negotiations,  conducted  by 
the  authorities,  this  as  well  as  other  stolen  property, 
carried  within  the  Indian  lines  for  safe  keeping,  was  re- 
turned to  its  owners. 

The  Indians  Apply     In  1664,  tlic  ludiaus  made  aj^plication  to  the 

for  Land  on     towu  for  a  gift  of  land  on  which  to  build 

Port.  ^  tort.     Their  request  was  granted  on  the 

following  conditions,    and   David   Wilton, 

John  Lyman  and  Joseph  Parsons  were  appointed  by  the 

town  "to  deliver  ther  minde  to  the  Indians"  :  — 

"1.  ffirst  they  shall  not  break  the  Saboath  by  workeing  or  gameing 
or  caring  burdens  or  y"  like. 

"2.     They  shall  not  pawway  on  that  place  or  any  wher  els  amogst  vs. 

"  3.  They  shall  not  gett  liqnoer  or  Sider  and  drinke  themseliies  drmik 
and  soe  kill  one  an  other  as  they  haiie  donn. 

"4.  They  shall  not  take  in  other  Indians  of  other  places  to  seat 
amogst  them,  wee  alow  only  Nowutague  Indians  y'  were  the  Inhaby- 
tants  of  the  place. 

"5.  They  shall  not  breake  downe  o''  fences  and  let  in  Cattle  and 
Swine  but  shall  goe  over  a  stile  at  one  place. 

"6.  The  Mnrd'ers  Callawane  and  Wnrtowhan  and  Pacquallmit  shall 
not  seate  Amongst  them. 

' '  7.  They  shall  not  hunt  nor  kill  o'  Cattle  or  Sheepe  or  Swine  w"' 
ther  doggs  if  they  doe  they  shall  pay  for  them." 
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p  o  s  i  t  i  o  n  of  the     These  rules  and  regulations  were  accepted 
Fort  Uncertain.     \)j  the  Indians,   and  their  fort  was  built. 

Its  Probable  Lo-        -^ ,  .    ^  .  .  .  i-i  -,-,•, 

cation.  Its  exact  location  is  uncertain,    and  histo- 

rians differ  as  to  its  position.  Indian  forts 
are  said  to  have  existed  at  three  different  places  in  North- 
ampton. One  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  South  Street,  an- 
other on  Fort  Plain,  Easthampton,  and  a  third  on  the  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  half  way  to  Hatfield.  If  this 
one  was  situated  on  "  Fort  Hill,"  South  Street,  the  land  it 
occupied  had  already  been  granted  for  home  lots,  and  set- 
tlers were  living  upon  them.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  owners  of  that  property  would  have  submitted  to 
such  an  imposition  without  vigorous  protest.  Yet  subse- 
quent action  by  the  town''  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  fort  was  not  far  from  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  plan- 
tation. If  it  was  at  either  of  the  other  points — at  opposite 
ends  of  the  town — its  proximity  would  not  have  been  an 
inconvenience  to  the  people  or  rendered  necessary  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  occupants,  within  a  few  years.  As  neither 
record  or  tradition  point  to  any  other  spot,  within  the  set- 
tled portion  of  the  town.  Fort  Hill,  South  Street,  must  be 
assumed  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  small  number  of  In- 
dians in  this  vicinity  would  scarcely  need,  nor  would  the 
settlers  willingly  give  them,  land  for  another  fort,  when 
they  made  such  bad  use  of  the  one  they  occupied.  That  three 
or  even  two  Indian  forts  were  in  existence  within  the  lim- 
its of  Northampton  at  the  same  time  is  highly  improbable. 
Undoubtedly  that  on  Fort  Plain,  Easthampton,  had  then 
been  abandoned.  They  also  had  a  fort  between  North- 
ampton and  Hatfield,  "on  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,    opposite    the   north-west   corner  of    Hadley 

1    "  This  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  northerly  end  of  Fort  Plain,  which 
is  now  Easthampton." — Rev.  Solomon  Williams''  Fast  Day  Sermon,  1815,  p.  10. 

"  This  fort  was  built  in  the  heart  of  the  town  ;  at  a  distance  perhaps  of  thirty  rods 
from  the  most  populous  street." — Dwight's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  349,  Ed.  1821. 

S  In  June,  1670,  "the  Selectmen  consideringe  the  greate  abuse  by  the  Indians  in 
horible  drunkennes  profaning  the  Saboth  breakeinge  downe  our  fences  and  in  steel- 
inge  our  Corne  and  in  keepinge  Swine  about  the  fort  that  distroy  our  Corne  :  we 
therf ore  order  that  noe  person  shall  glue  the  Indians  libertie  to  toe  build  a  fort  with- 
in the  meadow  fence  although  it  be  on  his  owne  land  and  alsoe  we  order  that  they 
shall  not  keepe  any  Swine  about  the  fort  lis  they  be  shut  up  in  sties  :  and  alsoe  that 
the  Indians  shall  contennew  noe  longer  in  ther  old  fort  then  til  a  moneth  after 
migheltide  [Michaelmas]  next." 
12 
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Great  Meadow," '  in  1675,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  tlie 
first  year  of  King  Philip's  war.  They  probably  took  pos- 
session of  this  elevation  when  ejected  from  their  place  near 
the  center  of  the  town  in  1670.  That  was  the  last  point  of 
land  ever  held  by  the  Indians  in  Northampton, 

Unsatisfactory     Knowing  the  propensity  of  the  red  men  for 
Neighbors.  carousing,   their    love   of    liquor,    and  the 

temptation,  seldom  resisted  by  unscrupu- 
lous whites,  to  sell  intoxicants  to  them,  it  appears  strange 
that  a  gathering  place  should  have  been  allowed  them  in 
the  very  center  of  the  village.  Though  the  conditions  on 
which  this  permit  was  accorded  were  vigorous  and  minute, 
it  is  evident  that  the  people  soon  regretted  their  generosity. 
There  was  constant  friction.  When  in  their  cups  the  In- 
dians were  turbulent  and  quarrelsome ;  when  sober,  lawless 
and  thievish.  Frequent  cases  in  court,  to  which  they  were 
parties,  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  neighbors. 

The  Grist  Mill     Mucli    anuoyaucc    undoubtedly    occurred 
Burglarized.  from  the  lawlessiicss  of   the  Indians,  and 

many  of  them  were  brought  before  the 
courts  and  punished  for  their  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
white  men  also  suffered  for  cheating  or  maltreating  the 
Indians.  The  mill  of  Praisever  Turner  (the  first  grist  mill 
ever  built  in  Northampton),  was  broken  into  by  an  Indian 
named  Wenawen,  in  1665,  and  "divers  tools  and  meal  to 
the  value  of  30s.,"  stolen.  In  a  short  time  the  Indian  was 
arrested,  arraigned  and  put  under  bonds  for  trial.  Failing 
to  appear,  he  and  his  sureties,  Chickwallop  and  Sopos, 
were  ordered  to  pay  Turner  twenty  fathoms  of  wampum, 
valued  at  forty  shillings,  for  his  loss  from  the  mill  and 
charges  about  the  suit. 

An  Indian  Lad  Mur-    Depredatioiis    by   the   Mohawks   were   fre- 
dered,  and  Cattle    queut  during  the  year  1667.      Most  flagrant 

and  Swiue  Killed.      ^  ,,        °  ,,  ,  „  ^      n- 

among  them  was  the  murder  oi  an  Indian 
lad,  a  servant  of  Nathaniel  Clark,  who  was  killed  in  the 
meadows  during  the  summer.     He  was  shot  while  riding 

1    Judd's  History  of  Had  ley,  p.  136. 
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Ms  horse,  "tlie  skin  and  liair  of  liis  head  being  taken 
away."  About  the  same  time  many  cattle  and  swine  were 
destroyed  in  the  meadows  by  the  same  party  of  Indians. 
Some  of  them  were  killed  and  portions  of  their  flesh  car- 
ried off,  Avhile  others  were  wounded.  Comj^laint  was  made 
to  the  General  Court,  and  such  forcible  arguments  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  that  within  a 
couple  of  years  the  savages  made  restitution  for  these  un- 
lawful acts.  Twenty  pounds  worth  of  leather  was  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  County  Court  for  this  purpose.  The 
amount  was  apportioned  to  those  who  suffered,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  loss.  To  Northampton  £7  was  awarded,  viz.  : 
"to  the  heirs  of  Nathaniel  Clarke,  for  his  Indian  Servant, 
killed  by  said  Magnaws,  £3.10;  to  Joseph  Parsons  £1.10; 
and  the  rest,  40'.  to  Joseph  Parsons,  Joseph  Leeds,  Thomas 
Mason  &  Enos  Kingsley,  to  be  distributed  by  Lt.  Clarke." 
Hadley  received  £8,  and  Springfield  £5.  The  leather  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Simon  Lobdell  of  Springfield,  and 
he  was  to  pay  the  award  in  shoes  in  "merchantable  ware 
and  reasonable  prices." 

Hampshire  Appeals  Thcse  outrages  becamc  so  frequent,  that  the 
to  the  General  Deputies  from  Hampshire  County  com- 
plained to  the  General  Court,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  The  court  ordered  that  the  Indians  should 
choose  a  Sachem,  who  could  be  held  responsible  for  all 
such  injuries.  Lieut.  William  Clarke,  Lieut.  David  Wil- 
ton of  Northampton,  and  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith  of  Hadley, 
were  appointed  agents  to  attend  to  that  duty,  and  Chick- 
wallop  was  chosen  chief  by  the  Nonotucks.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  much  influence,  and  acted  only  as  a  figure  head, 
for  the  English  to  aim  at  when  they  sought  redress.  These 
newly  appointed  chieftains,  others  having  been  selected 
elsewhere,  took  advantage  of  their  position  and  sold  land 
right  and  left,  putting  the  proceeds  into  their  own  pockets. 
This  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  King 
Philip's  War,  in  1G76.  After  that  date  the  troubles  were 
with  non-resident  Indians  and  their  French  allies. 
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Indian  Misde-      Several  Indians  at  Springfield  and  North- 
meanors.  ampton,    complained  of    for  traveling  and 

working  on  the  Sabbath,  were  fined  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bushels  of  corn.  Afterwards  they  were 
charged  with  drunkenness  at  the  fort  in  this  town,  and 
with  resisting  the  constable  and  his  assistants.  Arrested 
and  taken  before  the  court,  they  pledged  a  quantity  of 
wampum  for  their  appearance  for  trial.  As  they  did  not 
present  themselves  at  the  proper  time,  their  pledge  was  de- 
clared forfeited.  A  part  of  it  was  paid  to  the  constable, 
Thomas  Bascom,  and  his  assistants,  and  the  rest  went  to 
the  county. 

Case  of  Petomanch.  An  Indian,  named  Petomanch,  committed 
divers  thefts  and  robberies  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Hadley,  and  escaped  to  Quabaug  (Brookfield).  Be- 
ing i3ursued,  he  came  to  the  Indian  fort  in  this  town.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  there,  but  a  companion, 
named  Wuttawan,  helped  him  to  escape.  Several  Indians 
testified  to  this  fact,  and  Wuttawan  was  arrested  and  held 
as  a  hostage.  After  consultation  among  themselves,  the 
Indians  promised  to  use  all  their  endeavors  to  catch  the 
real  thief.  If  he  could  not  be  ' '  found  and  got  alive  they 
agreed  to  deliver  up  Wuttawan  again  (who  upon  this  en- 
gagement was  set  at  liberty),  or  otherwise  make  satisfac- 
tion as  the  court  shall  order." 

Quequeiatt  Ar-     Qucquelatt  was  arrcsted  in  1668,  for  aiding 
rested  for  En-     Godfrey  Mms,  Benoni  Stebbins  and  James 

ticing  three  Lads        „  j.j.     •        xl      •  j.x  x    i.  x 

to  run  away.  Beuuett   lu  tlicir   attempt  to  run  away  to 

the  French.  He  was  charged  with  taking 
their  money  to  help  them  away  and  for  telling  ' '  lyes  about 
y*"  design.''  He  was  sentenced  to  be  "well  whipped  with 
20  lashes,"  and  ordered  to  "restore  the  money  and  goods 
he  took  of  y'^  lads  to  carry  y'"  away,"  and  the  record  con- 
tinues "wliipt  he  was  accordingly." 


story  of  the  three     The  casc  of  tlicse  three  young  lads  is  best 
Northampton     told  as  it  is  sct  dowu  in  the  records  of  the 
court  before   which   they  were   arraigned, 
which  was  held  at  Springfield,  September  24,  1667:  — 
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"James  Bennet,  Godfrey  Nims,  &  Benoni  Stebbins,  young  lads  of 
Northampton  being  by  Northampton  Comission''s  bound  ouer  to  this 
Ccte  to  answer  for  diverse  crimes  &  misdemean's  comitted  by  them, 
were  brought  to  this  Co''te  by  j"  Constable  of  y'  Towne  wch  3  lads  are 
accused  by  Robert  Bartlett  for  that  they  gott  into  his  house  two  Sab- 
bath dayes  when  all  the  family  were  at  the  Publike  Meeting  :  On  y^ 
first  of  wch  tymes,  they  viz*.  Nims  &  Stebbins  did  ransack  about  the 
house  &  tooke  away  out  of  diverse  places  of  the  house  viz'.  24  shillings 
in  silver  &  7'  in  Wampam  w"'  the  intention  to  rim  away  to  the 
ffrench  :  All  which  is  by  them  confessed,  wch  wickednesse  of  theires 
hath  also  been  accompanyed  with  frequent  lying  to  excuse  &  justify 
themselves,  especially  on  Nims  his  p',  who  it  seemes  hath  been  a  ring- 
leader in  their  villain  yes:  ffor  all  wch  their  crimes  and  misdemeano''s 
this  Co'te  doth  Judge  y'  the  said  3  lads  shalbe  well  whipt  on  their  naked 
bodyes  viz'.  Nims  &  Bennet  w"'  15  lashes  apeece  &  Benoni  Stebbins 
with  11  lashes.  And  the  said  Nims  &  Stebbins  are  to  pay  Robert  Bart- 
lett the  summe  of  4'  being  accounted  treble  according  to  law,  for  what 
goods  he  hath  lost  by  their  meanes.  Also  those  psons  that  reed  any 
money  of  any  of  the  said  lads,  are  to  restore  it  to  the  s"d  Robert  Bart- 
lett. But  there  being  made  to  the  Co'te  an  earnest  petition  &  request 
by  Ralfe  Hutchinson  father-in-law  to  y*  said  James  Bennet  &  diverse 
other  considei'able  psons  y'  the  said  Bennets  corporall  punishment  might 
be  released  by  reason  of  his  mothers  weakness,  who  it  is  feared  may 
siiifer  much  inconveniency  thereby,  that  prmishment  was  remitted 
upon  his  father-in-law  his  engaging  to  this  Co''te  to  pay  fiive  pounds  to 
y"  County  as  a  fyne  for  the  said  Bennets  offence,  W''  5'  is  to  be  paid  to 
y^  County  Treasm-er  for  y  use  of  y"  Coimty.  Also  John  Stebbins,  Ju- 
nio''  being  much  suspected  to.  have  some  hand  in  their  plotting  to  run 
away.  This  Ccte  doth  ord'  y  Comission's  of  Northampton  to  call 
him  before  y'"  &  to  examine  him  about  that  or  any  other  thing  whereon 
he  is  suspected  to  be  guilty  w"'  y  said  lads,  &  so  act  therein  according 
to  their  discretion,  attending  law.  Also  they  are  to  call  the  Indian 
called  Quequelatt  who  had  a  hand  in  their  plott  &  to  deale  with  him  ac- 
cording as  they  f  j-nd." 

John  Stebbins  Jr.,  a  brother  of  Benoni.  acknowledged,  at  a  court 
held  in  March  of  the  next  year,  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Bennett  and  Stebbins  to  run  away,  and  the  court,  because  he  had  con- 
cealed his  knowledge  of  it,  sentenced  him  to  be  "whipt  on  the  naked 
body  with  ten  stripes  or  eles  to  pay  40"  to  the  County  Treasurer."  His 
father  paid  the  fine. 

What  became  of     Godfrey  Niiiis  afterwards  settled  in  I)eer- 
the  Boys.  field,  aiid  was  probably  the  ancestor  of  all 

of  that  name  in  the  country.  He  became 
the  owner  of  considerable  property,  was  in  the  "Falls 
Fight,"  and  was  an  honored  and  respected  citizen.  James 
Bennett,  who  was  fifteen  years  old  at  this  time,  was  the  son 
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of  Francis  Bennett  of  Boston,  and  came  here  with  his 
mother,  who  married  Ralph  Hutchinson.  He  married 
Mary  Bronghton,  daughter  of  John  Broughton,  in  1675, 
and  was  slain  while  returning  from  the  "Falls  Fight,"  the 
next  year.  Benoni  Stebbins  was  the  son  of  John  Stebbins, 
and  but  twelve  years  old.  He  removed  to  Deerfield,  mar- 
ried Mary,  widow  of  James  Bennett,  became  a  prominent 
and  useful  citizen,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the 
attack  on  Deerfield,  in  1704. 

The  Law  for  White  While  tlic  courts  of  law  wcre  oj^en  as  well 
and  Red  Men  alike,  to  the  Indians  as  to  the  white  men,  the 
former  very  seldom  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege.  ^  But  few  cases  can  be  found  upon  the  rec- 
ords in  which  the  Indians  sought  redress  at  law.  They  seem- 
ingly had  little  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  race  which  not 
only  enacted  but  administered  the  laws,  by  which  they 
claimed  their  rights.  The  annexed  statements  show,  how- 
ever, that  justice,  at  their  demand,  was  not  denied  them. 
The  Springfield  Indians  complained  of  Samuel  Marshfield, 
for  unfair  dealings  concerning  certain  lands  of  which  he 
had  obtained  possession  by  mortgage.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  court,  arbitrators  were  appointed,  and  Marshfield 
allowed  the  Indians  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  which 
satisfied  them.  An  Indian  of  Westfield,  complained  that 
his  corn  was  damaged  by  the  cattle  of  the  English.  The 
matter  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  complainant. 
Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  appear,  where  restitution 
for  damage  to  fences  or  crops,  was  obtained.  When  the 
Indians  discovered  a  barefaced  attempt  to  cheat  them  they 
were  always  righted  by  the  courts. 

Selling  L i  q u  o  1- to      Foud  of  stroug  drink,  the  Indians,  when 
the  Indians.    Un-     under  its  influencc,  were  quarrelsome  and 

availing  attempts  . 

to  prevent  it.  uuruly.     llie  most  severe  laws  which  had 

been  enacted  against  selling  liquor  to  them, 
were  constantly  evaded.  Many  of  the  English  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  county  were  prosecuted  for  violations  of 

1  "  In  seven  years,  from  1661-68,  at  Plymouth,  there  are  15  prosecutions  against  In- 
dians for  trespass  or  stealing  while  there  are  only  three  prosecutions  against  whites 
for  trespass  on  Indians.".— Weeden's  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England, 
vol.  1,  p.  29. 
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these  laws,  but  the  evil  was  not  abated.  In  the  court  rec- 
ord of  1670,  appears  the  following  paragraph  :  "The  woe- 
full  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  cries  aloud  to  use  the 
utmost  laudable  means  to  prevent  what  may  be  of  that  sin 
among  them."  Many  cases  of  the  unlawful  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  Indians  appear  upon  the  records  of  the  court, 
women ^  being  accused  as  well  as  men.  The  cupidity  of 
the  whites  defied  all  restrictions,  and  the  sale  continued  de- 
spite all  efforts  to  curtail  it  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

1  John  Harmon  was  fined  20s.  in  1672,  "  for  his  wife's  selling  cider  to  the  Indians, 
which  they  also  say  was  only  water  cider."  John  Clark  of  Springfield,  was  fined  for 
selling  cider  to  them,  which  he  also  claimed  was  only  water  cider.  "  But  because  it 
was  such  as  in  all  probability  an  Indian  was  drunk  by  it,  and  in  that  condition  shot 
and  killed  another  Indian,  he  was  fined  40"."  Goodwife  Miller  of  Northampton,  was 
fined  45s.  in  1673,  for  the  same  offence.  She  acknowledged  that  she  sold  them  some 
sour  cider  mixed  with  beer,  and  afterwards  petitioned  for  an  abatement  of  the  fine, 
but  it  was  not  granted.    Her  husband  paid  the  fine  and  2'  6''  for  recorder's  fees. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
PROGRESS   IN    EVERY    DIRECTION. 

The  Records  Con-  DuRiNG  the  next  few  yeai's  the  history  of 
tain  the  History.  ^}^q  town  is  to  be  f  ouiid  maiiily  "iipoii  tho 
record  book  of  its  meetings,  and  much  that 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
the  place  was  inscribed  thereon.  The  development  of  its 
industries  was  fostered  and  protected  by  wholesome  enact- 
ments, and  many  jDrimary  and  formative  laws  and  regula- 
tions, that  have  given  strength  to  the  community  and  per- 
manence to  its  institutions,  were  then  adopted.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  most  important  business  transacted  in 
them  indicates  progress  in  every  direction. 

Weights  and  Meas-  James  Bridgmau  was  the  first  person  in 
ures.  Town  towu  choscu  " Clcrk  of  the  Markets,"  or 
to  buy  Powder.  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  This  oc- 
curred in  1659,  before  the  municipality  had 
provided  proper  implements  for  such  a  purpose.  Five  years 
later  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  having  obtained  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures  from  the  proper  authorities. 
About  this  time,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  this  action 
by  the  court,  all  weights  and  measures  were  directed  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Markets.  At  the  same  time  a 
town  brand  was  also  decided  upon.  The  device  was  to  be 
''  MH,"  and  the  town  ordered  "y'  Lt.  Wilton  speake  to  Me- 
dad  Pumry  to  make  one."  Towns  were  obliged  by  law  to 
keep  a  stock  of  powder  on  hand,  and  it  was  voted  "that 
the  barrel  of  powder  shalbe  opened  and  supply  all  the  soul- 
diers  that  want  powder  in  the  Towne,  provided  they  bring 
3  pecks  of  wheat  for  a  pound  of  powder."  This  was  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  1641,  which  provided  that  every 
one  should  buy  powder,  paying  in  grain. 
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The  Need  of  Home     Amoiig  the  first  enactmeiits  by  tiie  General 
Manuf  a  c  t  u  r  6  s     Coui't,  lookiiig  towards  the  establishment  of 

Recognized.  The       ,  c       ,  ji  />         ii 

Government  im-  home  manuiactures,  were  those  tor  the  en- 
ports  Sheep.  coiiragement  of  wool  growing.  Exports  of 
cloth  and  clothing  material  from  the  mother  country  had 
been  much  lessened  on  account  of  the  war  in  England, 
consequently  laws  on  that  subject  were  made  as  early  as 
1645.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  increase  flocks  of  sheep, 
by  ascertaining  who  would  buy  them  at  40s.  a  head,  so 
that  there  might  be  some  course  taken  for  the  sending  for 
them  into  other  parts  abroad.  Any  one  was  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  sheep  in  any  common  belonging  to  the  town,  and 
when  the  commons  were  "stinted,''  "ffive  sheep  were  to  be 
accounted  to  one  great  beast."  Dogs  caught  killing  or 
worrying  sheep  were  to  be  hanged  forthwith. 

Spinning  made  Com-     In  1656,  because  of  the  very  great  scarcity 
p^'^o^'y-  of  clothing,  compulsory  spinning  was  or- 

dered by  the  General  Court,  "Women, 
girles  &  boyes"  not  necessarily  employed  in  other  duties, 
were  "enjoined  to  spinne  according  to  their  skills  and 
abilyte."  Every  family  was  to  be  assessed  one  or  more 
spinners,  and  those  who  were  employed  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  other  business,  were  to  be  assessed  one-half 
or  one-quarter  spinner,  "A  whole  spinner  was  to  spinn 
for  30  weeks  every  year,  3  pounds  per  week  of  lining,  cot- 
ten  or  woolling  and  proportionally  for  a  half  or  quarter 
spinner,  under  penalty  of  12''  for  every  pound  short."  The 
selectmen  were  to  enforce  this  law,  dividing  the  town  into 
sections  of  ten,  six  or  five  families,  and  appointing  some 
person  as  overseer  in  the  several  sections.  The  amount 
received  for  fines  was  to  be  "improved  for  the  encourage- 
m*  of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labor."  Not  only 
were  the  people  required  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc, 
but  their  representatives  were  ordered  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  "the  soweing  of  the  seeds,  both  of 
hemp  and  flax."  Whether  the  selectmen  of  Northampton 
ever  respected  this  statute  has  not  been  ascertained.  Cer- 
tainly the  town  never  took  any  action  relative  thereto,  and 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  law  was  not  enforced. 
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A  Shepherd  Em-     Sheep  ral.sing  in  Northampton  began  a  few 
ployed.  years  after  its  settlement,  and  had  increased 

to  such  an  extent  in  1664,  that  a  Shepherd 
was  employed  by  the  town,  and  no  sheep  were  allowed  on 
the  commons  without  a  "constant  keeper,"  under  "penal- 
tye  of  fower  pence  pr  Sheepe  evarie  tyme  soe  Taken  with 
out  a  keeper."  Near  the  close  of  the  century  large  tracts 
of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  town  were  set  apart  for 
J  sheep  pastures.  John  Webb  was  among  the  first  in  this 
town,  who  purchased  these  animals.  He  bought,  in  1662, 
a  flock  of  "30  sheep,  ewes  and  lambs,"  of  John  Pynchon, 
for  £  20.  David  Wilton  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Pynchon  in 
a  "sheep  venture,"  in  Rhode  Island,  a  few  years  before 
Wilton  removed  to  Northampton.  The  outcome  of  this 
enterprise  is  not  known,  though  the  fact  that  Pynchon 
had  them  for  sale  indicates  that  the  business  had  been 
successful  on  his  part. 

Excused  from  High-  111  February,  1665,  the  town  voted  to  re- 
way  and  Ferry  Heve  Certain  of  its  citizens  from  ferry  and 
highway  rates,  seemingly  without  any  ad- 
equate reason.  Judging  from  the  record,  the  men  had  only 
to  ask  to  have  their  taxes  abated,  and  the  request  was 
readily  granted.  While  they  did  not  desire  any  roads  or 
ferries  for  themselves,  these  men  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  use  those  made  for  the  public.  The  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
the  language  of  the  record  itself  :  — 

"  13'i>  of  the  12  mo.  1664  [February,  1665].  At  a  legall  Towne  meet- 
ing John  Webb  Senic  desired  to  bee  freed  from  the  TowTie  charge 
about  the  ferry  hous  &  ferrie  rate  and  highwaies,  becawse  hee  desired  noe 
highwaies  to  bee  made  for  him  nor  f  erridg,  but  when  hee  goes  over  hee  will 
pay  his  owne  f erridg.     John  Earele  is  to  haue  y  same  privelidge." 

Lands  Forfeited  Early  ill  the  year  it  was  declared  that  "all 
and  the  Forfeit  home  lotts  and  othcr  landes  that  haue  not 
Attended  the  condition  of  the  grante  is 
iudged  and  determined  to  bee  forfitt."  In  April,  George 
Sumner's  home  lot  was  taken  away  from  him  on  these 
grounds,   while   "John   Alliii,    Zachary  ffeild,   Nathanael 
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Dickinson,  James  Wriglit  wliicli  were  forfeit  had  ther 
grants  renewed  provided  that  they  attend  the  conditions  of 
ther  former  grante."  Snmner  undoubtedly  made  applica- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  as  liberally  as  the  others  had  been,  for 
in  August  the  selectmen  were  ordered,  inasmuch  as  his 
"hom  lott  was  forfete"  and  the  "  Town  tooke  the  forfete," 
to  ' '  giue  him  what  can  be  spared  from  the  publicke  vse. " 
George  Sumner  was  among  the  first  settlers  who  paid  for 
their  home  lots,  and  it  may  be  that  he  claimed  exemption 
from  the  penalty  incurred  on  that  account. 

The  Constable's  Ac-  The  Settlement  with  the  Constable,  Wil- 
count  for  one  year,  ijam  Miller,  for  the  year  1665,  fixes  the 
town  rate  for  that  year  at  £74.8.4.  His 
account,  extended  in  full  upon  the  record,  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  prevailing  method  of  transacting  town  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  volume  of  it  for  that  year  :  — 

"26.  10.  [December]  1665.  Counted  with  William  Miller  Constable: 
he  was  then  depter — by  a  rate  for  the  vse  of  the  Towne  beareing  date 
10-12-1664  (Febrtiary  10,  1665) 

theSomis 74.8.4 

William  Miller  creditt 

By  a  list  of  depts  the  townsmen  ordered  him  to  pay  56  .9  .9 
Payed  for  careing  downe  the  comitry  Rate  upon  the 

town  charges        .  .  .  .  .       2  .2  .0 

Payd  to  the  townsmen  7''  I'l  wheat        .  .  1  .2  .6 

Payd  to  henery  Woodward  .  .  •  .       4  .8  .1 

More  to  David  Bm-t  .  .  .  .  0  .7  .6 

More  to  Enos  Kingslye  .  .  .  .      0  .6  .6 

More  to  Medad  Pumery  .  .  .  .  0  .3  .6 

More  to  Samuell  Write  .  .  .  .0.1.3 

William  Miller  payd  to  David  Wilton  by  order  4.17.07 

Payd  to  Goodman  Roote  Sen''  for  his  biill  5"  2''  Sell- 
ing the  Towne  Mesher  6''  a  day  worke  6'^,  all  is  00.07.07 
Paid  by  William  Hulbiu-d  paid  Dauid  Wilton  02.02.00 

by  pay  behind  for  his  bull  toe  yeare    .  .  00.07.00 

by  pajTnent  to  you  for  Robert  Butterworth  01.13.01-74.8.4 

"This  fower  poimd  seauentin  shillings  &  7''  David  Wilton  haue  re- 
payd  to  the  Towne  as  will  apeare  on  a  paper  booke  on  which  is  re- 
corded how  he  tooke  it  from  the  Towne  and  haue  the  Townsmen  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  yeare  1666. 

'•29.11.65.     Wheras  Henry  Woodward  is  deptor  above        4.8.1 
he  hath  ballanced  the  account  w'  the  selectmen  4.8.1" 
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Highway  Discon-      As  already  narrated,  a  highway  had  been 
tinned.  established  in  two  branches  identical  with 

what  are  now  known  as  West  and  Green 
Streets,  crossing  Mill  River  at  two  points.  In  16G6,  the 
town  gave  up  the  northern  branch,  Green  Street,  to  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  from  whose  home  lot  it  had  been  taken. 
The  good  and  sufficient  reason  offered  for  discontinuing 
this  portion  of  the  highway,  was  because  it  was  of  ''noe 
vse  for  the  end  intended. "  It  had  been  originally  laid  out  for 
"a  passadge  over  the  reavr  in  floode  tyms  when  they  could 
not  pas  beloe  but  now  the  reuer  haue  wrought  such  a 
deepe  Chanell  in  that  place  that  maks  it  vnpasable." 

An  Equal  Vaiua-  Auotlier  voto  passcd  tliis  year  established 
t  i  o  n  of  H  o  m  e  ^he  towu  rate  on  home  lots.  They  were  all 
to  be  valued  alike  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
The  order  reads  that  "all  home  lotts  granted  or  that  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Towne  to  any  p'son  shall  be  vallued  and 
rated  to  all  Publiq  Charges  at  hue  pound  estate." 

Bridge  over  Mill      There  was  great  delay  in  building  a  bridge 
River  again  be-      QyQ^  Mill  Rivcr.      Tlic  matter  came  before 

fore  the  Town.  j  i        j  ,    •     ,  i  ^ 

the  town  at  intervals,  votes  were  passed  or- 
dering its  construction,  and  committees  for  building  it  were 
appointed,  but  the  work  for  some  reason  did  not  progress. 
In  1662,  the  first  vote  on  this  subject  provided  that  the 
bridge  should  be  built  w^hen  the  meeting  house  was  fin- 
ished, the  people  on  South  Street  in  the  meantime  being 
excused  from  highway  rates.  Three  years  after  the  ques- 
tion was  again  in  agitation.  The  meeting  house  had  been 
"comfortable  to  meet  in"  for  more  than  a  year,  but  no 
movement  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  erecting  the 
bridge,  and  the  settlers  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  be- 
came impatient.  In  1666  (20-12-1665),  on  "motion  of  Enos 
Kingsley  and  the  rest  of  the  neyghbores  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  mill  river"  a  committee  of  five  persons  was 
chosen  to  do  the  work,  but  they  were  instructed  not  to 
"exeed  the  charge  of  a  horse  bridg  on  the  townes  account." 
Probably  this  vote  was  unsatisfactory,  the  people  inter- 
ested insisting  upon  something  better,  though  they  did  not 
care  to  accept  the  town's  implied  invitation  to  add  from 
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tlieir  own  pockets  whatever  might  have  been  needed  for  a 
more  substantial  structure.  At  any  rate  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  about  the  matter  at  that  time.  Four  years 
afterwards,  in  August,  1670,  the  town  once  more  voted  "to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  mill  rever  acordinge  toe  our  In- 
gadgment  toe  that  side,"  and  again  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  persons  "toe  get  it  don  with  all  possible  speed."  In 
this  connection  there  is  a  vote  under  date  of  "January: 
2:1670"  (1671),  adding  two  more  to  this  committee,  and 
giving  them  "power  to  detirmin  wher  this  bredg  shall  be 
made  and  how  and  whether  ther  must  be  a  bred  our  the 
riuer  &  trench." 


Bridge  Completed      In    this   particular   case,    bridge    building 
after  Ten  Years     geems  to  have  been  slow  and  tedious  work, 

of  Agitation.  ,    .  -,     •        n 

and  two  years  more  were  consumed  m  the 
construction  of  this  one.  In  1673  {6^^  January,  1672),  an- 
other committee  of  three  persons  was  appointed  "toe  carry 
on  the  worke  till  it  was  finished."  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  have  been  so  much  delay.  The 
cost  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  at  first,  as  the 
South  Street  settlers  were  apparently  not  disposed  to  pay 
anything  more  towards  it  than  their  legal  assessment,  and 
the  town  had  just  completed  a  new  meeting  house.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  relief  from  a  highway  tax  might 
have  been  deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  town  a  sufficient 
offset  to  the  inconvenience  of  fording  the  river,  on  horse- 
back or  crossing  it  by  means  of  stepping  stones.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason,  certain  it  is  that  an  agitation  of 
more  than  ten  years  was  required  before  the  first  bridge  was 
built  across  Mill  River.  It  was  comjileted  in  1673,  and  was 
located  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  old  bridge, 
probably  a  little  farther  up  the  stream. 

Thomas  Mason's  Ac-     In   1666,    Thomas   Mason,    the    constable, 
count  as  Consta-     geems  to  liave  had  a  little  difficulty  in  the 

ble 

settlement  of  his  account  with  the  town. 
The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  freight  on  the  wheat  in  which 
the  country  tax  was  paid,  and  which  the  treasurer  refused 
to  allow.     The  record  of  this  affair  is  as  follows  :  — 
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"Whereas  tlie  treasurer  hath  not  as  yet  giuen  a  discharge  to  Thomas 
Mason,  Constable  for  the  Country  rate  in  the  year  1666,  it  was  agreed 
on  by  the  Sellect  men  to  record  the  amount  that  was  deliuered  to  the 
tresurer  by  William  Clark  because  there  was  no  obiction  against  it 
but  only  for  the  caring  of  the  wheat  from  Windsor  to  Hartford  which 
he  refused  to  pay  for  all  though  he  had  sayd  that  if  the  aboue  sayd 
Clark  hauing  again  spoke  with  the  constable  and  foimd  it  honest  he 
would  accept  but  afterwards  forgott  as  he  sayd  that  he  had  sayd  so.  the 
acount  is  as  followeth. 

The  constable  is  debpter  as  apears  by  warrant  £40.15.10 

Conf  Credif 
To  18  troopers  ....  04.10.0 

To  Capt.  Coke  for  killing  8  wolues     .  .       04.00.0 

To  Comellius  Merye  for  killing  a  wolf     .  00. 10.0 

To  Jo  Web  to  wohies    ....      01.00.0 
To  nayls  &  work  to  make  a  bin     .  .  00.10.0 

To  Carting  101  bus.  Wheat      .  .  .       05.01.0 

To  101  bu.  of  wheat  shipt  .  .  25.. 5.0— 40.16.00" 

The  payment  of  the  country  rate  in  wheat  must  have  been 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  It  was  first  carted  to  Windsor, 
thence  to  Hartford,  where  it  was  shipped  to  Charlestown. 
Appended  to  the  above  account  is  the  certificate  of  the 
ship-master  :  — 

"June  the  6,  1668.  Receiued  aboard  the  bark  Speedwell  from 
Thomas  Mason,  Constable  of  Northampton,  to  say  one  hundered  and 
on  bushill  of  wheat  wherof  S**  &  half  a  peck  was  taken  out  to  pay  the 
boats  hier.  Receued  by  me  to  be  delliuered  to  M''  Richard  Russell  of 
Charlstown,  the  danger  of  the  seas  excepted. 

William  Janson." 

Delinquent  Con-     Somc  of  the  coustables  secm  to  have  been 
stables  called  to     delinquent  about  collecting  the  rates,  and 

Order. 

it  was  found  necessary  to  call  them  to  an 
account,  accordingly  the  townsmen  ordered 

"that  Robert  Bartlett  and  John  Liman  shall  gather  and  pay  all  that 
is  behind  of  all  the  rates  that  were  comited  to  them  to  gather  and  pay 
in  according  as  they  had  order  before  the  tenth  of  aprill  next  insuing 
and  if  either  of  them  do  faile  they  shall  forfitt  to  the  towne  twenty 
shillings  for  each  of  them  beside  all  the  damage." 

Second  School       Jamcs  Comish  servcd  as  school-master  at 
Teacher  Em-       most  but  three  years.      After  his  engage- 
ment in  1664,  there  is  no  further  allusion  to 
schools  upon  the  records  till  the  "7*''  of  January,  1666," 
(1667).      He   either  received  his   subsequent  appointment 
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from  the  selectmen,  or  else  no  school  was  carried  on  dur- 
ing those  years.  His  successor  was  William  Jeanes,  with 
whom  the  following  arrangement  was  made  :  — 

"  It  was  Agreed  and  voted  that  William  Jeanes  was  hired  by  the 
Towne  to  teach  Schoole  one  yeare,  and  for  his  encouragement  and  satis- 
faction for  his  Attendance  vpon  that  worke  the  Towne  and  himselfe 
came  to  this  conclusion  and  Agreement. 

"  1">'  Imp''  for  the  yeare  hee  is  to  haue  out  of  the  Towne  stock  Tenn 
poundes  w'=''  the  Townsmen  p''mise  to  pay. 

"2'v  ffowre  pence  pr  weeke  for  such  as  are  in  the  primer  &  other 
English  books. 

"3.  Six  pence  pr  weeke  to  leame  the  Accidence  wrighting  Casting 
Accounts. 

"4.  In  case  ther  be  a  neglect  y'  they  doe  not  come  constant  3  days 
shalbe  accoimted  as  a  weeke." 

Parents  the  first     Early  scliooliug  in  New  England  was  of  a 
Tea-jhers.  very  primitive  sort,  the  text  books  as  well 

as  the  methods  of  the  old  country  being 
employed.  The  only  educated  men  were  the  clergy,  and 
those  persons  who  were  engaged  as  teachers  were  generally 
prepared  to  impart  only  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Be- 
fore schools  were  established,  laws  were  enacted  by  which 
parents  were  enjoined  to  teach  "their  children  and  appren- 
tices perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue."  Instances  are 
not  rare  where  persons  were  brought  before  the  courts  and 
admonished  for  neglecting  this  requirement. 

Text  Books  aud  Text  books  Were  few  and  the  course  of  study 
Course  of  study,  limited.  The  entire  curriculum  was  em- 
braced in  the  above  vote,  and  consisted  in 
reading,  writing,  the  accidence,  (or  rudiments  of  English  or 
Latin  Grammar)  and  casting  accounts.  Primers  for  the 
younger  scholars,  jjsalters,  testaments  and  Bibles  for  the 
older  ones  who  had  learned  to  read,  were  the  books  most  in 
use.  The  "horn  book,"  which  contained  the  alphabet,  the 
nine  digits,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  all  on  one  page,  so  called 
because  its  cover  was  made  of  "translucent  horn,"  was 
employed  to  some  extent  in  New  England,  but  not  much  in 
Northampton.  Spelling  did  not  come  in  till  later,  as  the 
town  and  other  records  abundantly  prove.  "  Dillworth's  " 
Spelling  Book,  which  became  so  popular  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, had  not  then  been  introduced.      The  "Accidence" 
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(whether  English  or  Latin  is  not  stated),  was  somewhat 
used  in  the  Northampton  schools,  but  the  acconnts  of  the 
early  traders  in  Northampton  do  not  record  the  sale  of  any 
such  books.  Arithmetic,  "casting  accounts,"  as  it  was 
called,  could  not  have  been  taught  from  books,  as  few 
treatises  on  that  subject  had  yet  found  their  way  into  these 
Connecticut  valley  towns.  The  schools  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  what  might  be  considered  two  grades,  and  the 
compensation  was  graduated  to  suit  each  department. 

.  William   Jeanes   or  Janes, 

4iO  i^t^^*^i~3'^~^t-^^-f     came  from  England  in  1637, 

settled  in  New  Haven,  June 
4,  1639,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1648.  He  was  by 
profession  a  school-master,  and  taught  in  New  Haven  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1651,  he  proposed  that  the  town 
should  pay  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  instead 
of  the  whole  being  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children. 
He  went  to  Wethersfield  soon  after,  and  New  Haven  of- 
fered him  "£10  from  the  town  and  the  rest  from  the  par- 
ents to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write."  He  did 
not  accept  this  offer,  but  came  to  Northampton  in  1656. 
His  home  lot  of  two  acres  was  the  second  one  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  Pleasant  Street.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Northfield,  he  carried  on  religious  exercises  there,  in  the 
capacity  of  Teaching  Elder,  till  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indians,  in  1675.  There  is  a  tradition  that  divine  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  open  air  before  a  meeting  house  was 
built,  and  that  during  the  first  summer,  Elder  Jeanes 
preached  under  an  oak  tree.  He  did  not  return  to  North- 
field  after  it  was  first  abandoned,  and  died  in  NorthamiDton, 
in  1690.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  Thomas  Bascom,  and  widow  of  John 
Broughton. 

His  Character  and  Mr.  Jeaucs  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
Quaiiflcations.  morc  tliau  Ordinary  ability,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently educated  for  the  grade  of  schools  he 
was  called  upon  to  teach.  An  excellent  penman,  he  was 
chosen  recorder  of  lands  in  1657,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  for  many  years.     He  it  was  who  made  the  first  en- 
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try  on  the  cliiirch  book  of  records,  and  tlie  first  thirteen 
pages  of  that  volume,  written  in  a  clear,  plain  and  even 
hand,  are  still  as  legible  as  when  they  were  inscribed  nearly 
250  years  ago.  No  record  of  his  appointment  or  election 
as  Teaching  Elder  has  been  found,  and  it  is  not  known  when 
he  attained  to  that  position.  He  is  first  named  as  Elder 
after  his  removal  to  Northfield. 

Schools  during  the     The  immediate  future  of  the  school  after 
next  few  years,     the  year  1G67,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and 

1669  to  1676.  ,  T  ,        ,  ,  1  •    o       I 

could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Nothing  of  importance  can  be  gleaned  from  the  records  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  in  fact  very  little  has  been  learned 
respecting  them  during  the  seven  years  following  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Jeanes.  He  was  hired  for  but  one  year, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  further  service.  He  went  to 
Northfield  in  1G70.  The  next  allusion  to  schools  was  in 
March,  1669,  when  the  town  voted  '"that  they  are  willing 
to  haue  a  scole  master  for  the  yeare  insueing."  Within 
a  couple  of  years  the  school  appears  to  have  been  closed,  for 
early  in  1671,  the  following  vote  was  passed,  the  wording 
of  which  seems  to  imply  that  no  school  was  then  in  exist- 
ence in  Northampton  :  — 

"The  Town  considering  of  the  great  want  of  a  scolemaster  for  the 
instructing  of  Children  and  youth  haue  for  that  end  apointed  M""  Solo- 
man  Stoderd  and  Elder  Strong  to  treat  with  M''  Watson^  to  see  whether 
he  may  be  ataind  to  come  and  settle  among  vs  for  to  cary  on  a  Scole 
and  if  there  be  like  ly  hood  of  attaining  him  then  to  make  report  to  the 
Towne  on  what  terms  he  may  be  procured."  Evidently  the  committee 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  services,  for  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  voted  "togiuea  scolemaster  30'  a  yere  prouided  that  one  can 
bee  procured  fit  for  such  an  imploiment  that  is  to  say  that  shal  be  able 
and  fit  to  teach  an  instruct  children  and  youth  to  Read  english  and  to 
write  and  cast  acounts  at  least." 

In  this  case  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  act,  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Watson  was  engaged.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records,  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  schools 
for  five  years,  but  from  other  sources  it  is  clear  that  in 
1674  and  1675,  a  school  teacher  had  been  employed.    Action 

1    Probably  Caleb  Watson  of  Hartford,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1661, 
taught  school  in  that  town  in  1674,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after.     He  certainly  did 
not  settle  in  this  town,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  taught  school  here.    He 
was  the  first  school-master  in  Hadley,  where  he  was  employed  in  1667. 
1  3 
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was  again  taken  by  the  town  in  1676,  when  it  was  voted  to 
"giue  M''  [Joseph]  Hawly  An  Invitation  to  teach  schole 
in  this  Towne  on  the  same  conditions  or  termes  as  formerly.  '^ 
The- selectmen,  under  the  former  vote,  had  hired  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  a  conple  of  years  before.  From  his  own  accounts  there 
is  proof  that  he  taught  here  first  in  1674,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  proper  chronological  order. 

Orders  Concerning     Much  trouble  and  loss  werc  occasioucd  in 
Swine  and  Horses    ^-^q  mcadows  by  swine  rootiug  up  and  de- 

in  the  Meadows.  ,  •  a  j  v     t        a  j. 

stroymg  our  corn  and  peece.  in  August, 
1667,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  town  and  stringent 
orders  passed  for  the  protection  of  these  crops.  In  the 
regulations  adopted  it  is  stated  that  previous  orders  for 
preventing  such  damages  were  "  inef ectual  for  the  end  be- 
cause of  Swomps  and  high  bushy  places  into  which  the 
hogs  run  away  and  cannot  be  got  to  pound."  Any  person 
finding  swine  within  the  fence  "of  the  corne  feild"  insuffi- 
ciently "yooked  or  ringed,"  might  demand  "toe  shillings 
for  every  Swine  be  they  beger  or  less  excepting  sucking 
pegs  of  sex  weeks  old."  Proof  of  ownership  was  to  be 
deemed  sufficient  without  impounding  them.  This  order 
did  not  remedy  the  evil,  and  three  years  afterwards  another 
proviso  was  added.  All  swine  so  taken  were  to  be  im- 
pounded at  once,  and  if  one  man  could  not  drive  them  he 
was  authorized  to  call  in  such  assistance  as  was  required. 
The  pigs  were  to  be  appraised  and  as  many  of  them  sold  as 
would  pay  the  "charges  for  poundinge  damage  and  driv- 
inge ; "  the  owner  was  allowed  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  redeem  them.  A  similar  order  was  passed  regarding 
horses  found  in  the  corn  fields.  If  in  case  either  of  swine 
or  horses,  the  owner  failed  to  pay  the  charges  "the  Towns- 
men were  toe  make  distres  upon  his  goods  and  take  the 
pay  and  pay  it  by  the  constable. " 

Duties  Imposed  The  General  Court  "being  sencible  of  the 
upon  importa-  great  uccessity  to  regulate  the  way  of  rays- 
ing  moneys  for  the  defraying  of  the  pub- 
lick  chardges  of  the  comonwealth,"  in  November,  1668, 
enacted  that  there  should  "be  a  custome  imposed  on  all 
goods  &  merchandizes     *     *     imported  into  this  jurisdic- 
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con  *  *  from  after  the  first  of  March  next  coming." 
Upon  "all  goods,  provissions  &  merchandizes,  two  per 
cent;"  ui)on  "'horses,  mares  &  neate  catle,  of  what  age 
soener,  five  shillings  a  peece;"  and  upon  "wheate  &  all 
other  graine,  three  pence  for  euery  bushell."  This  law, 
generally  unpopular  throughout  the  colony,  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  river  towns,  and  Northampton,  Hadley 
and  Springfield,  took  prompt  measures  to  express  their  dis- 
satisfaction. Committees  were  appointed  by  each  of  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  after  deliberation 
they  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  relief.  Ac- 
cordingly these  three  towns  at  once  sent  in  their  protests 
against  the  law.  The  action  of  Northampton  in  the  prem- 
ises follows :  — 
"At  a  Legall  To^vne  meeting  the  14"'  of  the  10  mo  :  1668  (December) 
' '  It  was  then  voted  and  agreed  that  the  committee  impowered  by 
the  Towne  to  treate  with  and  Transact  the  biisinesse  with  the  neigh- 
boring Townes  and  if  neede  bee  with  Hartford,  the  whole  matter  is  left 
to  ther  wisdome  and  discression  to  Consider  of  the  late  order  made  by 
the  Honord  Generall  Court  with  Respect  to  Hartford  in  the  excise  of 
two  pence  p''  bushel,     the  persons  impowred  are 

Lt.  William  Clarke  ] 

Decon  William  Holton       v  Committee." 

Joseph  Parsons  ) 

Northampton  p  e  -  From  tliis  vote  rcsulted  the  annexed  peti- 
titions  against  tiou,  whicli  recites  forcibly  the  reasons  of 
their  disapproval.  The  river  towns  were 
particularly  aggrieved  because  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  neighboring  colony  of  Connecticut  to  retaliate  by  im- 
posing a  duty  on  all  articles  while  in  transit ;  the  petition 
representing  that  such  action  was  already  in  contempla- 
tion. The  only  route  for  the  transportation  of  freight  was 
by  way  of  the  river,  and  the  people  of  this  section  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  any  addition 
to  this  already  heavy  burden.  Not  only  were  they  com- 
pelled to  pay  freight,  but  also  the  expense  of  making  and 
keeping  in  repair  the  cartway  to  the  head  of  navigation. 
William  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  above  committee,  was 
chosen  deputy  for  1669,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of 
presenting  the  petition.  Much  opposition  to  this  law  was 
manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  Leg- 
islature promptly  discovered  at  its  next  session  :  — 
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"To  the  Right  Wor"  Wor"  and  much  Honord  the  Goveniour  Depiity 
Governo"'  and  the  Rest  of  onr  Honor''  Magistrates  &  Depiityes  As- 
sembled in  Generall  Court  at  Boston. 

Right  Wor"  Wor"  and  mnch  Honord 

"  Amonge  the  high  and  Pecnlier  favonres  wherewith  the  Lord  hath 
dignified  his  poore  people  in  this  wilderness  and  o'selues  in  p'iciiler, 
this  may  not  bee  accounted  the  least,  that  wee  hane  such  Godly,  Pru- 
dent, and  Faithfull  Rulers  set  over  vs.  vnto  whom  wee  may  vi^on  oiir 
necessities  supplecate  for  our  releife  in  our  Distressing  difficulties,  and 
that  with  well  grounded  assurance,  not  to  bee  disown'd  in  the  time  of 
o""  neede  :  The  Consideration  whereof  hath  encouraged  yoiir  Petition- 
ers the  Inhabitants  of  Northampton  to  Address  o'^selues  vnto  you  in 
this  oiu-  Petition  humbly  shewing. 

'•May  it  please  yoii  that  wheras  ther  was  a  lawe  made  as  wee  are  in- 
formed the  last  Sessions  of  o''  Honord  Gene"  Court  Respecting  laying 
of  Custome  or  Trybute  vpon  Corne  or  other  provisions  that  are  brought 
into  the  several  Portes  within  this  CoUony,  and  this  Order,  as  wee  are 
allsoe  informed  doth  not  exempt,  but  reach  and  bring  in  our  neighbour- 
ing Plantations  belowe  vs  vpon  Conecticut  Riuer. 

"  Wherupon  wee  are  informed  that  they  are  like  to  doe  soe  by  vs  all- 
soe, and  some  of  them  doe  tell  vs  that  thej'  will  make  vs  pay  for  all, 
and  allsoe  tell  vs  that  if  2''  p''  biish:  will  not,  4''  or  6''  shall,  and  if  2'  6d 
p  bar.  will  not  5'  shall. 

"Wee  know  your  worships  vnderstand  that  wee  haue  noe  way  to 
Transporte  oru-  Corne  and  Provisions  but  thoroe  them,  and  wee  find  it 
very  Difficult  and  Chargable,  for  it  will  Cost  1"  p  bush,  to  Winsor,  and 
2''  p.  bush,  from  thence  to  Hartford,  and  6''  p.  bush,  from  Hartford  to 
Boston.  And  many  times  wee  are  exposed  to  warehouse  roome.  Bee- 
sides  all  this  wee  haue  binn  at  very  great  Charge  in  laying  out.  in  make- 
ing  and  maintayning  highwayes,  and  Bridges,  to  make  them  fitt  for 
Traveling  and  Carting.  And  if  wee  should  pay  Trybute  and  Ciistome 
at  Hartford  or  elswher  in  Conecticut  Jiirisdiction,  wee  Conceiue  the 
burthen  will  bee  soe  heavy  that  wee  feare  will  Cawse  some  Amongst  vs 
to  bee  thinke  themselves  about  speedy  remooueing.  And  Allsoe  bee  a 
meanes  to  retard  and  hinder  the  proceeding  and  goeing  on  of  any  Plan- 
tation aboue  vs. 

"  Much  honord  in  the  Lord  wee  feare  allsoe  that  the  putting  this 
lawe  in  Execution  vpon  o"^  neighbom-s  and  loeuing  Confederates  (who 
through  the  Good  hand  of  Gods  Providence  v^xm  vs,  have  soe  lined  in 
loue,  and  Peace  to  geather  without  such  Taxes)  hath  in  it  a  Tendency 
to  breake  the  bond  of  Peace  and  loue:  Therefore  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  let  the  Children  goe  free,  and  lay  taxes  and  Custome  on 
Strang". 

"Therefore  wee  humbly  begg  and  crane  of  you.  that  you  would  bee 
pleasd  to  stopp  and  p''vent  the  execution  of  that  order  vpon  our  neigh- 
bom-ing  CoUony,  If  it  may  bee:  Or  else  to  make  some  pvission  for  your 
Petitioners  that  they  may  not  bee  pvoked  to  doe  to  vs  as  is  aboue 
exprest,  that  wee  may  still  haue  free  Passage  thoro  them.  And  allsoe 
that  loue  and  Peace  may  bee  still  Continued  as  formerly. 
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"  Which  wee  leatie  to  your  Godly  wisdome  to  act  and  doe  that  which 
you  thinke  meete  for  you''  Petitioners,  thus  Craueing  p''don  for  our 
boldnesse,  Intreateing  allsoe  that  your  worshipps  would  be  pleased  to 
take  candidly  what  wee  haue  said,  as  we  intend  the  same,  not  in  any 
measure  to  reflect,  but  only  to  mention,  and  make  known  our  grev- 
ances  to  you,  soe  yoir  Petitioners  shall  pray. 
Northampton  John  Strong 

4th  11th  mo  1668.  William  Clarke 

William  Holton 

Joseph  Parsons" 

and  104  others. 

Everybody's  Name  Tliis  memorial  was  written  by  William 
on  the  Petition.  Jeaiies,  wliicli  accoiiiits  ill  some  measure  for 
the  peculiar  orthography  of  the  document. 
(Spelling  was  not  among  the  studies  in  the  schools  when 
Mr.  Jeaiies  taught  them.)  About  half  the  signatures  were 
also  written  by  him,  and  the  intention  evidently  was  to  in- 
clude those  of  all  the  males  in  town  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  petition  contains  the  genuine  auto- 
graphs of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  and  the  other  names 
were  undoubtedly  added  in  order  to  increase  its  effective- 
ness as  representing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  Towns  Peti-      Similar  protests  agaiiist  this  enactment  were 
tion  against  the      presented   from   towns  in  all  parts  of  the 

Duties 

Bay  colony,  and  the  unfavorable  judgment 
of  the  people  was  soon  made  manifest.  While  these  appeals 
did  not  at  once  compass  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duties  im- 
posed, they  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  reduction  of  the 
rates  in  1669,  and  a  suspension  of  them  in  reference  to  Con- 
necticut and  Plymouth,  the  following  year.  The  cost  of 
transporting  wheat  from  Northampton  to  Boston,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  above  document,  Is.  8d.  per  bushel.  There 
was  at  that  time  very  little  boating  on  the  river  above  Hart- 
ford, The  river  towns  of  both  colonies  had  many  interests 
in  common,  and  a  war  of  imposts  would  have  been  most 
unfortunate. 

Highway  to  the     Wlieii  the  towii  was  first  settled  the  nearest 
foot  of  the  Falls,      point   at  wliicli  uninterrupted  water  com- 
munication  could  be  obtained  was   Hart- 
ford, and  every  thing  but  a  few  light  articles  was  carted  to 
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that  place,  and  shipped  to  the  Bay.  Some  years  after- 
wards light  draft  boats  were  put  upon  the  river  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford,  and  the  up  river  towns  provided 
landing  places,  Hadley  on  the  east,  and  ISTorthampton  and 
Hatfield  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  below  Willi- 
mansett  Falls,  which  were  then  within  the  bounds  of 
Springfield.  In  1668,  Northampton  voted  to  build  "a 
cart  bridg  over  munhan  River  for  the  cariage  of  o''  Corne 
and  Trade  to  the  foote  of  the  falls."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and  ''to  confere  and 
agree  with  Panchus  [Hatfield]  men  and  to  carry  on  this 
designe  both  respecting  the  bridg  &  the  highway  to  the 
foote  of  the  falls." 

Boating  on  the  river  above  Hartford,  was  probably  com- 
menced about  this  time;  the  boats  with  Northampton 
freight  continuing  up  the  stream  till  the  falls  obstructed 
further  progress.  Northampton  men  are  found  engaged  as 
boatmen,  in  1679  and  1680,  and  that  is  the  first  record  of 
water  transportation  above  Springfield,  though  from  the 
preceding  vote  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  had  been  the 
practice  for  twelve  or  more  years.  Many  of  the  lighter 
articles  of  mierchandise  were  undoubtedly  carried  in  canoes 
even  after  the  larger  boats  came  in  use.  There  was  for 
many  years  much  carting  of  freight  to  Windsor  and  Hart- 
ford, notwithstanding  the  cheaper  carriage  by  water. 
When  the  boundary  between  Springfield  and  Northampton 
was  finally  adjusted  in  1685,  special  privileges  were  granted 
to  Northampton  in  order  to  reach  the  ' '  boating  place  below 
the  falls."  In  1674,  the  town  voted  to  join  with  Hatfield 
in  constructing  "a.  pasable  Cartway  over  the  mountaine  for 
vs  toe  transport  our  goods  down  by  water." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 
REV.   ELEAZAR  MATHER. 

Death  of  Rev.  Mr.      EiGHT  years  after  his  ordination  here  the 
Mather.  Community  was  called  npon  to  mourn  the 

death  of  its  beloved  pastor.  But  a  decade 
had  passed,  and  during  that  brief  interval  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  preacher  of  no  small  capacity.  The  facts  at- 
tending his  settlement  have  been  fully  sketched,  but  few 
and  meagre  are  the  details  to  be  gleaned  from  the  imper- 
fect records  of  his  brief  ministry.  He  passed  away  in  the 
prime  of  life,  respected,  beloved  and  honored. 

Early  Life.  A  Grad-  Rev.  Elcazar  Mather,  first  minister  of 
uate  of  Harvard  Northampton,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Richard 
Mather  of  Dorchester,  and  was  an  elder 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  He  was 
born  at  Dorchester,  May  13,  1637,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen was  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Quite  early  in  life 
he  became  seriously  impressed,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  Within  two  years  of  his  graduation 
he  became  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  when  a 
minister  was  wanted  at  this  new  settlement  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  was  selected  for  that  position.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  his  early  life,  and  but  little  concerning  the  few 
years  of  it  spent  in  Northampton. 

He  found  the  Pec-  Reared  among  the  hardships  and  privations 
pie  in  Disagree-  common  to  all  the  pioneer  plantations  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  he  was  well  fitted  for 
the  duties  that  awaited  him  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut. Thoroughly  grounded  in  the  religious  tenets  taught 
by  his  father,  the  first  minister  of  Dorchester,  he  became  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  "  Congregational  way, "  as  un- 
derstood and  administered  by  the  clergy  of  that  day.     He 
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came  here  in  response  to  a  vote  desiring  him  ' '  to  bee  a  Myn- 
ister  to  tliem  in  a  way  of  Tryall  in  dispensing  his  gifts," 
and  served  three  years  before  the  people  were  ready  to  estab- 
lish the  church  and  place  him  at  its  head.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  an  antagonism  already  existing  in  the  commu- 
nity, which  gathered  such  force  before  his  formal  settle- 
ment was  consummated,  that  the  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  invoked  in  order  to  its  adjustment.  Something  of 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  due  to  the  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  the  witchcraft  slander  controversy,  which  oc- 
curred two  years  before  he  was  called,  and  something  to 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  over  town  officers,  a  little  later, 
but  the  question  that  came  before  the  General  Court  arose 
directly  from  friction  caused  through  his  own  absence. 
These  dissensions  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  their  real  cause  is  hidden  by  the  mists  of  years. 
The  dim  records  of  the  past  afford  no  adequate  solution  of 
them  and  present  no  suggestion  of  their  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. The  colonial  records  contain  the  only  intima- 
tion relating  to  the  last  named  controversy,  which  proved  to 
have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  who  should 
officiate  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  during  his  novitiate. 
A  very  trivial  affair  it  would  seem  at  the  present  day, 
when  all  such  matters  are  settled  beyond  question,  but  it 
was  one  among  others  which  at  that  time  set  the  whole 
town  by  the  ears.  The  cause  of  these  absences  may  be 
conjectured  when  a  certain  event  which  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1659,  is  recalled.  Of  course  the  formal  set- 
tlement of  the  minister  ended  all  serious  dispute  on  any  such 
point,  and  his  influence  seems  to  have  healed,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  dissatisfaction  then  prevailing.  No  ex- 
citing events  occurred  during  his  residence  here.  No  In- 
dian wars  ravaged  the  country,  and  few  disturbing  elements 
of  political  significance  invaded  the  tranquility  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  never  varying  routine  of  life  in  the  settlements 
was  not  marred  by  any  serious  disaster  or  any  imminent 
danger  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  heroism  of  either  pastor 
or  people.  But  in  the  quiet  of  those  favorable  years,  he 
helped  to  organize  and  establish  the  church  and  communi- 
ty which  have  survived,  strengthening  with  years,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
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A  Member  of  the  Barely  tweiity-one  years  of  age  when  he 
Synod  of  1663.  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  soon  developed 
a  genuine  love  for  his  work  that  brought 
all  his  energies  into  play.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  religious 
controversy,  when  principles  were  adopted  which  unsettled 
the  religious  opinions  of  New  England  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  position  which  he  assumed,  though  it  drove 
Jonathan  Edwards  from  his  pulpit,  is  now  the  unques- 
tioned belief  and  practice  of  Congregationalism.  Mr. 
Mather  was  a  member  of  the  Synod,  called  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1662,^  at  which  was  adopted  the  celebrated 
"half-way  covenant."  This  covenant  was  strongly  antag- 
onized by  a  minority  of  the  Synod,  and  a  spirited  discus- 
sion arose.  Mr.  Chauncey,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  Mr.  Davenj^ort  of  New  Haven,  boldly  opposed  it  in 
print.  Mr.  Allen  replied  to  Mr.  Chauncey,  and  Mr,  Rich- 
ard Mather  answered  Mr.  Davenport.  The  two  sons  of  Mr. 
Mather,  Eleazar  and  Increase,  dissented  from  the  decision 
of  the  Synod,  2  and  its  conclusions  were  not  immediately 
adopted  by  the  church  at  Northampton. 

Mr.  Mather's  Let-  Tliougli  it  is  uot  kuowu  that  the  Northamp- 
ter  to  Mr.  Dav-  tou  pastor  took  any  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Synod,  he  has  left  on  record 
some  interesting  statements  concerning  the  internal  work- 
ings of  that  body.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Davenport  of 
New  Haven,  dated  "4"'  of  5'''  Mo.  1662"  (July  4,  1662),  Mr. 
Mather  writes :  — 

"The  reason  whj^  there  were  soe  few.  not  above  10  or  12  that  ap- 
peared to  act  contrary  to  what  the  Assembley  voted,  was  because  they 
wonld  allow  every  one  his  interpretation  in  the  debate,  &  thence  sun- 
dry inconsiderately  voted  for  that  which  when  it  was  too  late  they' 

1  A  Synod  of  above  70  met  in  Boston,  Tuesday,  11-21  March,  1662,  and  after  two 
adjournments  reached  its  results  in  the  September  following.  The  result  was  a 
qualified  and  subordinate  membership,  allowing  baptized  persons  of  moral  life  and 
othodox  belief  to  belong  to  the  churches  so  far  as  to  receive  baptism  for  their  chil- 
dren and  all  privileges  but  that  of  the  Lord's  supper  for  themselves.  This  was  car- 
ried in  the  Synod  by  a  large  vote,  60  or  more  to  less  than  10. — Dexter's  Congrega- 
tionalism, pp.  470,  471. 

The  subjects  propounded  by  the  court  for  the  cousideration  of  the  Synod,  were  : 
"  Quaest  1.  Who  are  the  subjects  of  baptisme.  Qusest  2.  Whither,  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  churches,  &  what  should  be  ye 
manner  of  it."— Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  4,  part  2,  p.  38. 

2  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  1,  p.  224. 
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wished  they  had  not  done.  There  was  scarse  any  of  the  Congrega- 
tional! principles,  but  they  we[re]  layen  at  by  some  or  other  of  the 
Assembly,  as  relations  of  the  worke  of  grace.  The  power  [of]  voting 
of  the  fraternity  in  Admission,  &c. :  profession  of  vissible  faith.  &  re- 
pentance (to  vse  their  owne  words)  as  it  was  intended  by  the  Sjmod  in 
46,  not  to  be  looked  at  in  such  as  were  Baptized  in  the  chnrch  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Baptisme  of  there  Children.  M''  Parker  of  Newbery  was 
one  of  the  gr'  Antagonists  of  the  Congregationall  way  &  order,  tho.  it 
not  being  the  work  of  the  p'sent  Synod  to  determine  those  matters,  his 
many  motions  to  consider  whether  wee  were  in  the  right  ecleseasticall 
order,  were  not  attended.  All  dissenting  is  esteemed  intollerable  & 
dissenters  are  accoinnpted  &  charged  to  be  the  Breakers  of  the  peace 
of  the  chnrches,  Adhserents  to  Brownisticall  notions,  &  what  not." 

He  Dissents  from  All  wlio  dared  to  opposG  tliG  decisioii  of  tlie 
the  Synod's  De-  gynod  Were  bitterly  denounced,  but  Mr. 
Mather  could  not  conscientiously  agree  to 
its  propositions.  He  preferred  to  suffer  the  obloquy  he  de- 
clares to  have  fallen  upon  dissenters  rather  than  assent  to 
what  he  considered  an  innovation  upon  the  heretofore  estab- 
lished custom  and  procedure  of  the  church.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  church  here  till  about  six  months  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mather,  This  delay  of  seven  years,  apparently 
without  any  serious  consideration  of  this  important  ques- 
tion, was  no  doubt  due  to  the  high  respect  entertained  for 
the  opinions  of  the  pastor.  The  principles  involved  had 
been  freely  and  continuously  under  discussion  throughout 
the  country,  and  must  have  challenged  comment  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  apparent  unanimity  of  the  church, 
when  the  propositions  came  up  for  action,  indicates  that 
the  people,  familiar  with  the  subject,  had  already  decided 
upon  their  course. 

Mr.  Mather's  Let-  The  intolerance  of  old  England  caused 
ter  Concerning  many  nou-conformists  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  to  New  England  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
Many  ministers  came  over  and  many  others  would  have 
followed  but  for  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  between  the 
colonists  and  the  mother  country.  While  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  those  priv- 
ileges which  alone  rendered  it  a  desirable  asylum,  the  har- 
rassed  and  bewildered  religionists  of  that  day  hesitated  to 
add  to  their  sectarian  discomforts  the  material  hardships 
of  a  new  and  untried  existence  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
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Upon  this  point  Mr.  Mather  writes  as  follows  in  another 
paragraph  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  already  quoted  :  ^ 
"As  touching  newes  from  England.  *  *  *  Many  thinke  of  re- 
moving out  of  England  tho.  they  know  not  whether.  There  is  a  min- 
ister, one  M''  Allen,  come  over  lately  (well  acquainted  with  M''  Hooker) 
a  Congregationall  man,  &  one  intimate  with  M"^  Th:  Goodwin,  who 
reports  that  it  is  thought  by  the  sober  Godly  people,  it  had  beene  better 
for  the  Countrey  if  they  had  not  sent  soe  many  addresses  &  Agents, 
which  is  reported  to  be  a  discovery  of  there  pusalanimity  &  want  of 
coru'age  to  stand  for  the  cause  they  came  hither  for.  Many  are  ex- 
pelled heere  this  sumer.  M"  Bartlit  of  Bidiford  &  his  son  were  shipt 
for  N:  E:,  but  an  Oath  was  imposed  vpon  them  both  afore  they  could 
get  out  of  the  harbc  &  that  stopt  them,  for  they  chused  rather  to  dye 
in  prisson  than  take  it."  * 

His  Characteristics,  Earnest  and  untiring  in  the  performance 
and  the  Results  of  ^f  every  duty,  a  fair  degree  of  success  re- 
warded his  labors,  and  the  church  flour- 
ished under  his  ministrations.  Not  only  was  he  a  very 
zealous  preacher  and  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  ' '  Congre- 
gational way,"  but  he  was  a  most  exemplary  man.  Pos- 
sessing in  a  marked  degree  the  governing  characteristics  of 
the  Mathers,  he  was  a  person  of  decided  opinions,  and  his 
sermons  were  eloquent  and  persuasive.  The  church  was 
organized  in  1661,  and  during  that  year  thirty-five  persons 
were  admitted ;  the  next  year  there  were  twelve  more  ad- 
missions ;  the  year  following  saw  nine  new  names  added  ; 
in  1664,  five;  in  1665  and  1666,  there  were  three  in  each 
year ;  and  in  1667,  four  more,  making  in  all,  seventy-one 
members  in  full  communion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Fee- 
bleness of  body  greatly  restricted  his  most  effective  work, 
and  so  keenly  did  he  realize  the  loss  occasioned  thereby, 
that  he  voluntarily  relinquished  a  portion  of  his  salary 
towards  the  support  of  an  assistant,  well  knowing  that  the 
community  could  ill  afford  to  pay  two  pastors.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  24"'  of  July,  1669,  at  the  age  of  32. 

1  Hutchinson  alludes  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Mather  (see  History,  vol.  1,  p.  S35,  note). 
His  quotation,  however,  embodies  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  to 
Mr.  Davenport,  which  he  credits  to  Mr.  Mather.  The  first  four  lines  are  from  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  the  rest  comprises  the  last  two  sentences  of  Mr. 
Mather's  letter  quoted  above.  (Compare  Hutchinson,  vol.  1,  p.  225,  with  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.  Series  4,  vol.  8,  pp.  190and  194.)  Hutchinson  quotes  Mr.  Mather  as  saying  "  Many 
are  expected  here  this  summer,"  but  in  the  "Mather  papers,"  published  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Collections,  Series  4,  vol.  8,  pp.  192,  194,  the  word  is  expelled. 

2  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  4th  Series,  vol.  8,  pp.  192-194. 
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Sermons  Published  Rev.  Ricliai'd  MatliGi",  wlio  died  a  sliort  time 
after  his  Death,  before  Eleazar,  counseled  his  younger  son, 
Increase,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of"  the  rising  generation.  Eleazar  also 
treasured  the  dying  words  of  his  father,  and  preached  sev- 
eral sermons,  shortly  before  his  own  death,  in  which  he 
carried  out  this  last  injunction.  The  substance  of  these 
sermons  was  published  in  1671,  under  the  title  "Serious 
exhortations  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  in 
New  England,  earnestly  calling  upon  them  all  to  endeavor 
that  the  Lord's  gracious  presence  may  be  continued  with 
posterity ;  being  the  substance  of  four  sermons  preached 
at  Northampton  by  Rev,  Eleazar  Mather."  Upon  one  of 
these  pamphlets,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  penned  the  follow- 
ing: — "The  first  sermon  was  preached  June  13,  1669; 
the  second,  June  37,  following ;  the  third,  July  •!*'' ;  the 
fourth  and  last,  July  11"'.  After  which  day  my  brother 
Eleazar  lived  not  in  health  able  to  preach  ;  for  July  13  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  July  34"'  he  went  to  rest  in  the  Lord, 
to  keep  everlasting  Sabbath  in  heaven." 

Tributes  to  his     Few  indeed  are  the  tributes  to  his  worth  and 
Memory.  talcuts  left  by  tliose  who  had  personal  ac- 

quaintance with  him,  and  it  is  only  from 
others  who  judged  him  by  the  results  of  his  labors,  that 
any  estimate  of  his  character  can  be  obtained.  Rev.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  his  nephew,  writes  of  him  as  follows  :  — 

"Here  (Northampton)  he  labored  11  years  in  the  vine,yard  of  the  Lord, 
and  then  the  12  years  of  his  day's  labor  did  expire,  not  without  the 
deepest  lamentations  of  all  the  chnrches  as  well  as  his  own,  then  sit- 
ting along  the  river  of  Connecticut.  As  he  was  a  very  zealous  pi-eacher 
and  accordingly  saw  many  seals  of  his  ministry,  so  he  was  a  very  pious 
walker,  and  as  he  drew  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  he  grew  so  re- 
markably ripe  for  heaven  in  a  holy,  watchful,  fruitful  disposition,  that 
many  observing  persons  did  prognosticate  his  being  not  far  from  his 
end." 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  "Narrative  of  Surpris- 
ing Conversions,"  speaks  of  him  as  "one  whose  heart  was 
much  in  his  work,  abundant  in  labors  for  the  good  of  pre- 
cious souls,  he  had  the  high  esteem  and  great  love  of  his 
people,  and  was  blessed  with  no  small  success." 
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^/r«X<»'«'     flWti^^e*"       ^Q^-    Mr.    Mather   married 

Esther,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Warham,  first  minister  of  Windsor,  Sept.  29,  1659. 
They  had  three  children,  Eunice,  who  married  Rev.  John 
Williams  of  Deerfield,  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and 
slain  on  the  march  to  Canada,  when  that  town  was  de- 
stroyed in  1704 ;  Warham,  who  lived  at  New  Haven,  and 
Eliakim,  who  died  when  quite  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Mather's  Estate,     He  left  uo  will,  and  at  the  September  ses- 
inventory  and     gjon  of    the  Probatc  Court,  lu  1669,  the 
estate  was  j^resented  for  Probate.     The  in- 
ventory as  taken  August  23'',  by  Mr.  John  Strong  and  Dea. 
William  Holton,  was  as  follows  :  — 

^'■Imprimis  Pewter,  brass  fire  irons,  earthen  ware,  table 

w"'  other  small  things  in  y  kitchen    .  .  £14.05.06 

It.  feather  bed  &  bedding  belonging  to  it  w"'  bed- 

sted  &  trundle  bed  in  y"  parlour    .  .  .       07.10.00 

It.  Cupboard,  table,  chaires,  stooles,  fire  irons,  w"" 

other  small  things  there  .  .  .  05.10.06 

It.  barrells.  tiibs,  trayes  with  their  contents  in  y  cellar  02.10.06  - 
It.  apparell,  money,  watch  ....  29.07.06  - 
It.  feather  bed,  bedding,  IjTinen,  chests,  trimk,  w"" 

other  small  things  in  y  kitchen  chamber       .  25.08.06'^ 

It.  rugg,  blankett,  Coverlett,  bedsted,  &c.  in  y"  lit- 
tle chamber  .....  03.17.00' 
It.  nayles,  frnit,  Sugar,  flax.  Saddles,  bi'idles,  w'l^ 

small  things  in  j"  porch  chamber  .  .  .       07.06.06 

It.  wheat,  Indian  corn,  small  bed  &  bedstead,  salt, 

flax  wheeles,  pillion,  bags,  &c.  .  .  09.00.00 

It.  tubbs,  ax,  spade,  beetle,  wedges,  collar,  bees       .      03.12.00 
It.  crop  of  Hay  &  corn  in  y  bam       .         .  .  13.00.00 

It.  y  prentice  youth        .....       06.00.00  - 

It.  house,  barne,  outhousing.  orchard,  Homelot  .  140.00.00' 

It.  accomodation  of  meddow  with  y"  appurtenances  160.00.00' 
It.  liveing  Stock,  horses,  Kine,  Swine,  Sheep,  &c.  47.00.00- 

It.  bookes  with  some  other  small  things         .  .       60.08.00' 

534.16.00 
Out  of  which  y*  estate  is  in  debt  about     .  .  10.00.00 

Remaynes         ....     524.16.00" 

Mrs.  Mather  was  appointed  administratrix  and  the 
"corte  ordered  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  y*"  eldest 
son,  &  one  Hundred  pounds  to  y'^  daughter  for  y'  shee  is  the 
eldest  child,  &  one  Hundred  pounds  to  y^  youngest  son  by 
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reason  of  its  youngness  &  infirmityes  accompanying  it 
whereby  it  is  acconnted  that  there  must  be  more  than  ordi- 
nary charges  in  its  education."  The  rest  of  the  property, 
amounting  to  £184.16.00,  was  given  to  Mrs.  Mather,  and 
she  was  to  "have  the  improvement  of  y"  whole  estate  till 
the  children  shall  attayne  such  age  as  their  portions  are  to 
be  paid  to  them,  viz  :  to  the  sons  at  one  &  twenty  years  of 
age  &  to  the  daughter  at  eighteen  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Mather  desired  that  Capt.  Pynchon  Avould  act  the 
part  of  overseer  to  his  wife  and  children  and  the  court 
appointed  him,  associating  with  him  in  the  trust.  Elder 
John  Strong.  The  estate  was  to  be  expended,  or  as  much 
as  should  be  required,  in  bringing  up  and  educating  the 
children.  Housing,  land  and  books  were  to  stand  as  secu- 
rity for  the  children's  portions,  but  the  overseers  were 
allowed  to  sell  the  books  or  parts  of  them,  if  necessary, 
giving  security  for  the  money  received. 

In  1675,  Mrs.  Stoddard  (Mrs.  Mather  had  in  the  mean- 
time married  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard)  reported  £25  not 
returned  in  the  inventory,  and  the  court  added  that  amount 
to  her  share. 

Salary  of  Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Mather  left  a  comf ortable  estate  val- 
ued, according  to  the  above  inventory,  at 
more  than  £500.  His  salary,  while  it  was  undoubtedly 
equal  to  that  paid  in  other  towns,  was  small.  The  town 
first  voted  to  give  him  £25  in  merchantable  wheat  for  a 
half  year's  salary,  then  it  was  increased  to  £80  per  year, 
and  he  afterwards  relinquished  £10  towards  the  salary  of 
his  assistant.  For  two  years  he  received  £70,  and  the  rent 
of  the  sequestered  land,  but  after  that  time  there  is  no 
further  allusion  to  his  salary  upon  the  records.  His  com- 
pensation was  never  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  and  seldom 
was  any  of  it  paid  in  money.  Gold  and  silver  were  quite 
scarce  in  the  inland  towns,  especially  in  those  upon  the 
frontier.  Provisions,  country  pay  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisting of  wheat,  peas,  and  corn,  at  prices  established  by 
the  town,  which  were  generally  considerably  higher  than 
their  money  value,  were  the  medium.  The  £80  salary  of 
Mr.  Mather,  if  paid  in  money  at  6s.  to  the  dollar,  would 
have  been  only  about  $266.66,  but  when  paid  in  wheat  at 
3s.  6d.,  peas  at  2s.  6d.,  and  Indian  corn  at  2s.  per  bushel, 
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was  considerably  less.  On  tlie  small  compensation  paid 
tliem,  the  clergy  managed  to  live  comfortably,  bring  np 
tlieir  families,  and  leave  a  fair  estate. 

Every  Minister  a     It  shonld  be  remembered  that  every  man  in 
Farmer.  -^j^e  community  was  a  farmer.    The  minister 

was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  Mather 
had  a  homestead  of  four  acres,  with  a  dwelling  house  and 
other  buildings  upon  it,  and  forty  acres  of  meadow  land 
given  him  in  fee  simple.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  use  of 
the  land  sequestered  for  the  ministry,  consisting  of  forty 
acres  more.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  proves  that  he 
practiced  farming  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  had  live 
stock  valued  at  £47,  and  produce  in  the  barn,  worth  about 
£20  more.  An  "apprentice  youth,"  whose  services  were 
appraised  at  £6,  was  probably  his  main  assistant  in  farm 
work.  Neighbors  and  friends  were  always  ready  to  help, 
and  many  a  day's  work  upon  the  farm  was  given  by  the 
parishioners  to  aid  the  minister. 

Fire  Wood  always     In  addition  to  the  Salary,  it  was  the  practice 
siippiied.  to  supply  the  minister  with  fire  wood.    This 

custom  was  probably  adopted  later,  as  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  during  the  life  of  the  first  two  pas- 
tors. But  in  after  years  large  quantities  of  wood  were  fur- 
nished, especially  during  the  pastorate  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. Other  and  valuable  gifts  were  constantly  being 
made,  and  many  a  substantial  donation  found  its  way  to 
the  larder  of  the  pastor.  It  is  possible  that  the  grants  of 
land  to  the  first  two  ministers  contained  trees  enough  to 
keep  them  in  fire  wood  (though  no  upland  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Mather),  but  afterwards  when  the  wood 
lands  had  all  been  divided,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
town  to  furnish  them  with  fuel. 

Duties  of  the  old  Notwithstanding  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
time  Ministers.  clergy,  aiid  they  were  severe  and  onerous, 
the  minister  found  time  to  accomplish  con- 
siderable manual  labor.  In  fact,  the  demands  of  existence 
compelled  him  to  till  the  ground.  Two  sermons,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  the  thirty  minute  discourses  of  modern 
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days,  had  to  be  prepared  every  week.  The  weekly  lecture 
was  imperative,  though  in  this  section  it  was  finally 
changed,  by  the  union  of  several  towns,  to  a  "six  weeks 
lecture."  There  were  fasts  and  thanksgivings  in  abund- 
ance, when  the  besetting  sins  of  the  times  or  the  political 
complications  of  the  day,  had  to  be  set  forth  in  strong 
colors.  Catechising  the  children  once  a  week,  and  the 
frequent  pastoral  visits  from  house  to  house,  the  minister 
having  special  oversight  of  the  daily  lives  of  his  parish- 
ioners, could  not  be  omitted.  There  were  no  marriage  fees 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  salary.  Marriage  was  considered 
only  a  civil  contract,  and  was  solemnized  by  magistrates. 
Funerals  were  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  and  in 
many  instances  at  great  expense.  The  sermon,  if  any  was 
considered  necessary,  was  delivered  in  the  meeting  house, 
from  which  the  people  marched  to  the  cemetery  in  couples, 
females  first  in  case  of  a  woman,  and  males  in  case  of  a 
man,  to  the  sound  of  the  slowly  tolling  bell.  In  early 
times  religious  services  were  seldom  held  at  the  grave, 
though  the  minister  was  usually  present.  Ordinarily  he 
was  the  only  college  educated  person  in  the  settlement, 
though  sometimes,  young  college  graduates,  aspirants  for 
the  pulpit,  taught  school,  and  some  of  them  sought  the 
opportunity  of  studying  theology  under  the  tuition  of  the 
village  pastor.  Before  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a 
sufficiently  high  grade  to  fit  pupils  for  college,  the  minister 
was  able  to  add  a  trifle  to  his  income  by  initiating  a  few 
boys  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  clergy- 
man seldom  mingled  in  local  politics,  yet  his  advice  was. 
continually  sought,  and  to  his  decision  controversies  and 
difficulties  were  constantly  referred.  Official  correspond- 
ence with  the  government,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  clergy.  During  King  Philip's  war  much  of 
the  correspondence  from  this  section  with  the  authorities 
at  the  Bay,  was  carried  on  by  the  ministers  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Hadley.  Though  exempted  by  law  from  military 
service,  many  of  them  volunteered  as  chaplains,  when 
important  expeditions  were  undertaken.  The  brief  letters 
of  the  Hampshire  clergymen,  describing  local  events, 
especially  during  the  Indian  wars,  became  the  foundation 
for  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  are 
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now  in  many  instances  the  only  data  extant.  Busy  men, 
leaders  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  tliey  exerted 
an  influence  commensurate  with  their  spiritual  calling. 

Influence  o  £  t  h  e      During  the  formative  period  of  the  settle- 
church  in  Pro-     mcnt,  the  Church,  as  in  all  New  England 

moting  the   Set-  .,,  ,  „    .,  j_    •  j        j 

tiement.  Villages,  became  one  or  the  most  important 

factors  in  its  development.  It  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  political  as  well  as  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
community.  Not  to  he  a  Church  member  argued  ill  for  the 
standing  and  position  of  any  person.  Intent  that  "the 
glory  of  God  might  be  furethered,"  the  pioneers  of  this  re- 
gion, fostered,  protected,  cherished  and  obeyed  those  di- 
vine precepts  which  formed  the  ground  work  of  their 
faith  and  the  bulwark  of  their  religion.  Jealous  of  the 
appearance  of  evil,  zeal  sometimes  overstepped  prudence, 
and  sharp  contentions  about  religious  matters  were  the  re- 
sult. However  bitter  might  have  been  their  personal  feel- 
ings, there  was  always  unanimity  towards  the  preacher. 
The  ministers  in  the  original  plantations  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  all  men  of  superior  education  and  great  piety, 
very  many  of  them  possessing  business  talents  of  no  infe-. 
rior  order.  Then  ministers  were  settled  for  life.  The 
pastoral  relation  was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  readily 
severed,  and  when  the  clergyman  became  infirm  from 
age,  and  unable  to  perform  his  manifold  labors,  the  town 
always  provided  a  colleague. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


MATTERS  ECCLESIASTICAL  Ai^D  EDUCATIONAL. 


An  Invitation  Ex-  EFFORTS  to  obtain  a  ncw  minister  must 
tended  to  Rev.  have  followed  closely  upon  the  death  of 
^"rd™  ^^-  Mather.     The  town  was  deprived  of  its 

pastor  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  in 
less  than  three  months  a  movement  to  fill  the  vacancy  began. 
William  Clarke  and  Aaron  Cook  were  deputies  to  the 
General  Court,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
present  at  its  October  session.  Armed  with  authority, 
and  probably  accompanied  by  a  special  committee,  they 
at  once  instituted  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  any  one  could 
be  obtained.  A  prominent  clergyman  of  Boston  recom- 
mended Rev.  Mr.  Solomon  Stoddard  as  better  '"qualified 
than  any  other  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted." 
This  advice  was  promptly  acted  upon  and  the  proposition 
brought  before  Mr.  Stoddard.  He  had  just  returned  from 
two  years'  service  in  Barbadoes,  whither  he  went  in  search 
of  health,  and  was  about  to  embark  for  England,  having 
already  placed  his  baggage  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  to 
sail  the  next  day.  Yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  friend  and  the  committee  from  this  town,  the  proposed 
voyage  was  relinquished,  and  "he  decided  to  come  to  North- 
ampton. By  whom  this  committee  was  appointed,  or  of 
whom  it  was  composed,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Terms  o  f  Settle-     Nothing  was  entered  upon  either  church  or 

™*'"*-  town  records   relative  to  any  preliminary 

actioi^  that  may  have  been  taken  concerning 

the  call  to  Mr.  Stoddard.     The  church  book  contains  no 

reference  whatever  to  the  matter,  and  the  first  recorded 
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vote  of  tlie  town  was  the  following,  subsequent  events 
indicating  tliat  Mr,  Stoddard  was  already  preaching  here 
when  it  was  passed  :  — 

•'At  a  legall  Towne  Metting  4  March  16f  g  the  townes  propositions  to 
M'  Solomon  Stoder  on  conditione  of  h^  settlement  among  vs  and  cary 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

"  1  voted  vnanumusly  that  thay  hope  by  the  blesing  of  god  on  them 
to  gine  M''  Solomon  Stodder  one  hundreed  pound  yearly  as  long  as  he 
continueth  among  vs  and  carieth  on  the  worke  of  the  Minestry  alone 
this  the  ingage  to  pay  in  cnrent  pay  as  formerly  they  paid  to  M''  Eliezer 
Mather. 

••2  to  giue  him  one  hundreed  poimd  in  consideration  of  building  a 
house  to  be  paid  within  two  or  three  years. 

"3  that  the  Towne  will  within  fiue  or  six  years  procm-e  for  M"^ 
Stoder  twenty  acors  of  land  within  oiu*  fenced  feild  fit  for  Plowing  and 
Mowing  but  the  towne  doth  ingag  that  in  case  thay  can  procure  it 
soner  that  they  will." 

The  Town  Reiter-  Tliough  the  cxact  date  of  Mr.  Stoddard's 
ates  its  Offer  to  removal  to  Northampton  is  uncertain,  the 
fact  that  he  married  the  widow  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, Mrs.  Esther  Mather,  on  the  18'"  of  March,  16^ «,  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  delayed  not  in  coming, 
after  his  interview  with  the  Northampton  committee.  Un- 
doubtedly he  immediately  commenced  preaching,  "by  way 
of  tryall,"  as  was  the  custom.  On  the  29"'  of  August,  1670, 
a  committee  of  nine  persons,  viz  :  — 

"Elder  John  Stronge.  Lieft  William  Clarke,  Decon  William  Holton, 
Dauid  Wilton,  Ensigne  John  Limon,  Joseph  Parsons,  Thomas  Roote 
Sen'',  Robort  Bartlete,  Sergeant  John  King "'  were  "chosen  by  the  To■v\^le 
and  Empowred  toe  ackt  in  all  matters  in  reference  toe  the  settlement 
of  M""  Solomon  Stodord,  viz  :  to  giue  M^  Stodord  a  hundred  pound  in- 
steede  of  twenty  acors  of  Land  which  was  formerly  voted  by  the  towne 
to  gixie  him,  and  alsoe  to  giue  it  him  soimer  if  they  see  goode.  This 
committee  was  alsoe  empowred  by  the  towne  toe  by  Land  if  they  cee 
goode  that  is  now  toe  be  sold.  *  *  and  whatsoeuer  this  commitie 
doth  in  reference  toe  the  premises  the  Towne  doththeretoe  agree,  ratie- 
fie  and  confirme."  They  were  given  full  power  "toe  ackt  accordinge 
toe  there  best  discresion  for  the  setlement  of  M""  SoUomon  Stodord 
ether  toe  giue  the  sequestered  Land  or  part  of  it  or  agree  with  him 
otherwise  as  they  see  goode  not  exseeding  the  toe  hmidred  poimd  which 
is  besid  his  yearely  majTitenance."  In  September,  after  "  serious  con- 
sideration" the  committee  "determined  toe  by  or  procuer  a  hiuidred 
poimds  worth  of  Land  in  the  meadow  plowinge  and  moueinge  Land 
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and  giue  toe  M''  Stodord  :  this  toe  be  don  betwene  this  and  March  next 
ensninge  :  2'>'  we  will  giue  M''  Stodord  on  hundred  pound  a  yeare  for 
his  mayntinance  acordinge  toe  the  Towne  vote  March  4"'  70  whearof 
the  income  of  the  Sequestred  land  shall  be  part  of  it  or  elce  he  shall 
haue  the  Sequestred  land  in  his  owne  hand  toe  emproue  himself  if  he 
see  goode  as  part  of  it  and  the  remainder  we  will  make  goode:  Con- 
serninge  the  third  proposition  that  we  would  giue  M"^  Stodord  a  hun- 
dred pound  in  consideration  of  buildinge  him  a  house  and  toe  pay  it  in 
toe  or  thre  yeare  we  will  deliver  him  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  the 
Sequestred  Land  for  he  toe  Emproue  or  take  the  benifite  of  til  we  pay 
him  that  hrmdred  pound,  which  we  will  doe  in  two  or  thre  years  tyme. 
*  *  Alsoe  we  will  give  M''  Stodord  a  home  lot  of  fower  acors  if  he 
pleace.  all  these  terms  spesified  we  will  doe  and  performe  by  the  bliss- 
inge  and  help  of  god  in  cace  M''  Stodord  doth  sitle  and  abide  amongst  vs." 

After  Two  Years  Mr.  Stoddai'd  took  ample  time  to  consider 
he  Accepts  the  tlie  matter,  and  did  not  formally  accept  the 
call  till  1672.  In  that  year  grants  of  land 
were  voted  in  accordance  with  the  previous  agreement,  and 
the  town  also  purchased  twenty-four  and  three-quarter 
acres  of  meadow  land  from  the  widow  of  David  Ensign ; 
six  acres  were  in  Great  Rainbow,  five  in  Little  Rainbow, 
six  in  Ventiirer's  Field,  and  seven  and  three-quarters  in 
Walnut  Trees  divisions.  He  also  received  four  acres  within 
the  common  fence,  near  the  pound  (at  the  lower  end  of 
Pleasant  Street),  and  this  twenty-eight  and  three-quarter 
acres  undoubtedly  comprised  the  £100  worth  of  meadow 
land  promised.  An  account,  carried  out  upon  the  records, 
shows  that  the  town  paid  for  the  land  bought  of  the  Estate 
of  David  Ensign,  the  sum  of  £92.2.6.  This  statement  fixes 
the  price  of  meadow  land  at  £3.14.5,  or  at  six  shillings  to 
the  dollar,  at  about  $12.40  per  acre.  Mr.  Stoddard  did  not 
immediately  avail  himself  of  the  gift  of  a  home  lot,  and 
none  was  granted  him  till  1684.  In  1673,  however,  "the 
towne  voted  M""  Stoddard  should  be  pay^  fiftie  pound  of 
that  hundred  pound  we  ingaged  toe  giue  him  toe  build  a 
house."  For  seventeen  years  or  more  after  his  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Mather,  he  lived  on  the  Mather  homestead,  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets,  in  the  house  built  by 
the  town  and  given  to  the  first  minister.  In  1689,  when 
the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  became  of  age, 
that  homestead  was  sold  to  John  and  Moses  Lyman. 
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The  New  Pastor  Oil  the  7"'  of  February,  167|,  Mr.  Stoddard 
Ordained.  definitely  accepted  the  call  to  the  i3astorate, 

in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  "Rev.  John 
Strong,  Ruling  elder  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  North- 
ampton."^ The  installation,  however  did  not  take  place 
for  several  months.  The  only  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  that  occasion  is  found  in  the  book  of  church  records, 
inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard  himself  :  — 

"Sept.  11"S  1672.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  ordained  Pastour  to  the 
Chiirch  at  North-Hampton  by  M''  John  Strong  Ruling  Elder  of  that 
Church  &  M''  John  Whiting  Pastour  to  the  Second  Chtirch  in  Hart- 
ford, &  M''  John  Russell  Pastour  of  the  Church  at  Hadley  gave  the 
Right  hand  of  ffellowship  in  the  name  of  the  Second  Church  at  Hart- 
ford, the  Churches  of  Gilford,  flfarmington.  Winsor,  Hadley,  Spring- 
feild  &  Hatfeild.  whose  messengers  were  present." 

The  Church  Ac-  Wlicii  Mr.  Stoddard  commenced  his  labors 
cepts  the  "Half-  [j^  Northampton,  he  found  that  the  "half- 
way Covenant."  x  v    i       i  t,  £    t\  j.     i    i 

way  covenant  had  been  tully  accepted  by 
the  church.  Two  meetings  were  held,  one  in  December, 
1668,  and  the  other  in  February,  1660.  At  the  first  one  the 
subject  of  baptism  was  considered  ;  at  the  other  that  of  the 
consociation  of  churches,  and  both  were  consented  to  and 
approved  by  the  church.  This  action  was  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  1662,  as  "commended  to 
their  consideration  by  Order  of  the  Honno^'ed  Gn''  Court." 
Apparently  nothing  further  was  accomplished  under  these 
votes  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather  till  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  In  November  following  that  event,  a  spe- 
cial vote  was  passed  which  provided 

"  That  from  year  to  year  such  as  grow  up  to  adult  age  in  the  church 
shall  present  themselves  to  the  Elders,  &  if  they  he  found  to  under- 

1  In  this  letter,  after  referring;  to  the  invitation  of  the  church  and  people  that  he 
would  undertake  to  be  their  pastor,  he  says  : — "  without  eyeing  that  power  and  grace 
which  God  has  treasured  up  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  were  altogether  vain  for  me  to  at- 
tempt such  an  undertaking.  The  best  is,  that  when  we  have  the  command  of  God 
for  our  warrant, we  have  his  promise  both  for  assistance  and  pardon.  I  do  therefore  ven- 
ture to  declare,  that  it  is  my  intention,  some  time  this  next  summer,  to  answer  your 
desire  in  accepting  of  your  invitation,  giving  up  myself  the  residue  of  my  days  to 
the  service  of  the  house  of  God  in  this  place:  beseeching  yoii,  who  are  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  difficulties,  temptations  and  burdens  of  such  a  work,  nor 
wholly  strangers  to  my  unfitness,  to  bow  your  knees  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  earnestly  begging  that  he  would  fit  me  by  his  Spirit  for  so  solemn  a  charge, 
and  make  me  a  blessing  unto  you  and  your  posterity;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  be  a 
faithful  steward,  and  that  my  labor  may  not  be  in  vain;  that  light,  and  peace,  and 
the  power  of  religion  may  be  continued  in  this  plantation." — Rev.  Solomon  Williams'" 
Historical  Sermon,  April  13,  1815,  pp.  19,  20. 
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stand  &  assent  inito  the  doctrine  of  faith,  not  to  be  scandalous  in  life, 
&  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  goueniment  of  Christ  in  this 
Church,  shall  publickly  own  the  covenant  &  be  acknowledged  members 
of  this  church." 

One  "form  of  words  expressing  the  Summe  of  the  cove- 
nant to  be  used  in  Admission  of  members  into  a  state  of 
education."  and  another  "to  be  used  in  the  admission  of 
members  unto  full  communion,"  as  well  as  the  form  of 
acknowledgment  by  the  church  in  each  case,  were  also  en- 
tered upon  the  records.  This  continued  to  be  the  govern- 
ing princii^le  of  the  church  for  many  years.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  system  of  "large  Congregationalism"  drifted 
into  the  more  lax  method  of  admitting  all  to  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  church.  It  was  argued  that  faith  sufficient  to 
justify  the  baptism  of  children  was  ample  to  admit  the 
parents  to  the  church  as  full  communicants.  This  practice 
was  not  confined  to  Northampton,  but  became  almost  uni- 
versal in  Congregational  churches.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Stoddard  propounded  his 
theory  that  "the  Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  to  be  a  means 
of  regeneration."  This  was  the  distinctive  "Stoddardean 
doctrine."  His  proposition  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Mathers — Increase  and  Cotton — and  as  strenuously  de- 
fended by  its  author.  The  controversy  became  quite  gen- 
eral and  nearly  every  clergyman  in  New  England  ranged 
himself  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  Church  practice  of 
course  differed,  but  whatever  bitterness  of  feeling  was  en- 
gendered thereby  soon  died  out,  and  the  antagonism  upon 
this  point  "did  not  interfere  with  fellowship  or  disturb  the 
peace."  When  the  church  formally  assented  to  the  half- 
way covenant,  it  also  decided  upon  certain  propositions, 
"Respecting  Dutyes  and  Privilidges  of  the  Children  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  due  and  Orderly  manadgment  ther  of," 
adopted  a  profession  of  faith,  consisting  of  fotty-six  arti- 
cles, and  amended  and  enlarged  the  church  covenant. 

Admissions  to  the      Duriug  the  first  four  months  after  Mr.  Stod- 
*^^"'"'''^-  dard's  settlement,  104  persons  "Personally 

took  the  covenant"  or  were  admitted  to  "a 
state  of  education."  Many  of  them  had  children,  who 
were  baptized,  and  to  some  of  the  adults  the  same  ordi- 
nance was  administered. 
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Controversy  over  During  the  interval  between  the  death  of 

the    Establish-  Mr.  Mather  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Stod- 

"oid    South  dard,    came    the   disruption    of    the    First 

Church,"  Bos-  Church  in  Boston,  though  the  controversy 

ton,  1669tolT71.  i-\,ijj.-j.-,t-u-  o 

which  led  to  it  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years.  People  in  this  section  became  somewhat  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  Northampton  and  Hadley  exerted  inci- 
dentally an  influence  in  shaping  the  result.  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  enter  extensively  upon  the  details  of  this  transaction, 
though  a  brief  synopsis  may  be  necessary.  After  the 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Pastor 
and  Teacher  in  this  church,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport  of  New  Haven,  who  accepted.  The  deceased 
pastor  and  teacher,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  strongly  favored  the  new  covenant.  Con- 
sequently the  call  to  Mr.  Davenport,  who  vehemently  op- 
posed the  decision  of  the  Synod,  though  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  church,  provoked  a  heated  debate, 
and  a  number  of  the  influential  members  of  that  body,  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  his  settlement.  They  finally  with- 
drew, and  proceeded  to  organize  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  "Old  South  Church."  The  First  Church  declined 
to  dismiss  the  seceders,  but  an  ecclesiastical  council  recog- 
nized them  as  a  new  church.  This  revived  the  discussion 
of  the  "Half-way  covenant"  throughout  the  country. 
Gov.  Bellingham,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Davenport, 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  Magistrates,  but  they  de- 
clined to  act.  Throughout  New  England  the  churches 
ranged  themselves  on  the  two  sides  of  this  contention. 
Favor  to  the  First  Church  meant  opposition  to  the  Synod, 
while  support  of  the  new  Church  signified  concurrence  in 
its  decisions. 

A  Memorial  from  The  ucxt  suggestiou,  bearing  upon  this 
t  w  o  Hampshire  question  came  from  Hadley  and  Northamp- 
ton. An  address  or  memorial  from  those 
towns  brought  the  matter  before  the  General  Court.  This 
document  bears  date  May  3,  1670.  It  referred  to  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  churches,  which  indicated  that  the 
Lord  instead  of  his  wonted  blessing 

"hath  shewed  us  both  many  signes  of  his  c'^spleasure  against  and  de- 
partui'e  from  us :  which  if  he  proceed  to  doe  then  is  that  fearful  woe 
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Hos:  9: 12  accomplished  toward  us.  This  Consideration  and  fear  where- 
of occasioneth  us  to  present  this  our  hunible  Enquiry  to  this  Honoured 
Court  viz  Whether  the  rods  of  God  upon  our  churches  and  land  have 
not  this  speaking  voice  to  us  that  there  should  be  some  publike  and 
solemn  enquiry  what  it  is  that  hath  provoked  the  Lord  (who  doth  not 
aflaict  willingly  biit  if  neede  be)  against  us." 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  Henry  Clarke,  Jolin  Rus- 
sell, Samuell  Smith,  in  the  name  of  the  freemen  of  Hadley, 
and  by  William  Holton  and  William  Clarke  of  Northamp- 
ton, "in  the  name  of  Sundrey  of  the  freemen  there  who 
have  had  Consideration  of  the  above  mentioned  premises." 
These  last  two  named  gentlemen  were  the  deputies  from 
Northampton  for  that  year. 

The  Legislature  Ih  the  House  of  Deputies  the  petition  was 
takesAction  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  persons,  to 
dress.  which  the  magistrates  added  another  mem- 

ber. This  committee,  after  a  "large  time 
of  consultation,"  were  unable  to  agree,  and  majority  and 
minority  reports  were  presented.  These  coincided  mainly 
concerning  the  cause  of  God's  displeasure  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  removed.  The  majority  denounced 
in  particular  the  "innovation  in  doctrine  and  opinion,  wor- 
ship and  practice  then  prevailing,"  but  did  not  refer  exi^lic- 
itly  to  the  existing  controversy  concerning  the  new  church, 
though  that  was  evidently  the  animus  of  their  strictures. 
To  this  the  minority  demurred.  The  report  of  the  major- 
ity was  approved  by  the  deputies,  but  their  action  was  not 
concurred  in  by  the  magistrates,  who  desired  "a  clearer 
exposition  "  of  certain  parts  of  the  report.  A  second  paper 
was  sent  to  the  magistrates  disai^proving  of  the  proceed- 
ings relative  to  the  "Old  South,"  and  censuring  certain 
parties  concerned  in  them.  This  not  proving  satisfactory, 
still  further  correspondence  ensued  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  government,  and  at  length  finding  that 
they  could  agree  upon  nothing  else,  they  adopted  the  usual 
course  in  such  cases,  ordered  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer,  and  dropped  the  subject.  By  this  time  the 
question  had  become  wholly  political,  and  at  the  ensuing 
election  parties  were  divided  between  the  old  and  the  new 
church  in  Boston.  A  majority  of  the  former  members  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  were  succeeded  by  new  ones  and  the 
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complexion  of  that  body  was  changed.  The  matter  was 
revived  in  the  next  House,  by  a  memorial  from  fifteen  of 
the  most  distinguished  clergymen  in  the  colony,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  church  was  sanctioned  bj^  the 
legislature. 

Vote  of  the  North-  There  seems  to  have  been  no  special  reason 
ampton  Depu-  -y^j^y  ^he  pcople  of  the  Conuecticut  valley 
should  have  concerned  themselves  particu- 
larly about  the  formation  of  a  new  church  in  Boston.  The 
supreme  importance  of  the  principle  underlying  the  whole 
controversy  was  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  yet 
the  matter,  certainly  in  a  local  point  of  view,  had  much 
less  significance  for  this,  than  for  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Peter  Tilton  of  Hadley,  was  undoubtedly 
a  prime  mover  in  the  affair.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
comm.ittee  that  considered  the  memorial  from  Hadley  and 
Northampton,  and  the  majority  report  was  in  his  hand- 
writing. It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  petition  origina- 
ted at  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Bellingham,  between  whom 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  a  very  friendly  feeling  existed. 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Holton  were  re-elected  deputies  from 
Northampton,  and  although  they  signed  the  memorial  of 
the  Hadley  men,  they  finally  voted  with  the  majority  in 
sustaining  the  new  church.  At  this  time  Northampton 
had  no  settled  minister,  though  Mr.  Stoddard  had  been 
called,  and  was  then  preaching  here.  The  church,  how- 
ever, of  which  William  Holton  was  a  deacon,  and  William 
Clarke  a  member  in  full  communion,  had  already  approved 
and  adopted  the  decision  of  the  Synod.  ^ 

Fine  for  not  cios-      lu  March,  1670,  "it  was  voted  affirmatiuely 

ing  the  Meadow     -|-]^at  if  any  shall  let  in  any  Cattell  into  the 

commisioner      Meadow  and  not  folow  them  or  get  them 

Appointed.  out  or  if  any  person  shall  Leaue  oppen  any 

of  the  Meadow  Gats  he  shall  be  fined  fine  shillings."     In 

accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  1647,  "for  a  more  equall 

&   ready  way   of    raysing   monyes   for    defray^'   publicke 

charges  in  time  to  come,''  in  the  month  of  August,  "En- 

1    Sprague's  Annals,  vol.  1,  p.  96;   Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  85;   Palfrey's  His- 
tory of  New  England,  vol.  3,  pp.  83-86;  History  of  Old  South  Church,  vol.  1,  pp.  90-107. 
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sigiie  John  Liinaiie  was  chosene  Commishener  toe  Joyiie 
with  the  selectmen  toe  take  the  state  of  the  Towne  and 
cary  the  list  toe  S])i'ingfeild  and  meete  with  the  Comishen- 
ers  acordinge  toe  Law."  The  valuation  lists  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  county  were  to  be  considered  and  perfected  by 
Commissioners  who  were  to  meet  at  the  shire  town,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  the  first  record  of  any  action  by  the  town  under 
this  law.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  law  had 
been  ignored  up  to  this  time.  There  must  have  been  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  town  clerk  to  record,  rather  than  a 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  appoint. 

Land  set  apart  for     Permanent  provisiou  was  made  for  schools 
Schools.  this  year,  a  quantity  of  land  being  seques- 

tered for  that  purpose.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fund  for  the  use  of  schools  which  was  many 
years  in  existence.  The  town  voted  in  January,  16!|J,  to 
set  apart 

"A  parcell  of  Land  containing  80:  or  a  himdreed  Acors,  if  it  can  be 
found:  for  som  pnblick  vse  as  for  in  corragment  of  a  scole  or  for  what 
vse  the  Towne  shall  se  good — and  that  this  may  be  speedly  done  there 
was  then  a  comitte  chosen  to  Lay  out  this  Land  and  to  see  that  it  bee 
Laid  ont  where  it  may  bee  most  for  the  To\\Ties  profit.'" 

Location  and  Rent  Two  parcels  of  land  Were  "found"  fit  for 
of  the  School  this  purpose,  the  next  year;  both  were  on 
Manhan  River,  near  Bartlett's  Mill,  now 
Easthampton.  One  tract  of  land  containing  eighty  acres, 
was  situated  "a  little  aboue  the  cart  way  as  you  goe  ouer 
the  river  and  so  vp  the  river  on  both  sides,  running  from 
the  brook  a  little  above  the  cart  way  to  Thomas  Dewey's 
meadow,  westerly  ; "  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres  was  "be- 
low the  falls  in  munhan  that  are  below  the  cart  way. ''  This 
land  was  leased  apparently  for  a  long  term  of  years.  That 
part  of  it  above  the  mill  was  rented  in  two  parts,  one  at 
16s.  and  the  other  at  G-ls.,  bringing  in  an  income  of  £4 
yearly.  The  portion  below  the  mill,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  meadow,  was  also  leased  in  two  sections,  at  los.  each 
per  year.  This  land  was  held  by  the  town  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  when  it  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  funded  for 
the  use  of  the  schools. 
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A  Poll  Tax  to  pay      In  Jaiiuary   16!JJ,   it  was  voted  that   "all 

the  Minister,     householders  and  Ratable  persons  shall  pay- 
other  Rates  and       „,i  i         Tin  •     •   i  -i-»j       c       n 

a  Penalty  for  ^  G  per  head  to  the  ministers  Kate  tor  the 
False  Returns.  year  iiisuing."  Stock  was  to  be  rated  the 
same  as  it  was  "estemd  in  making  the  contry  rate,"  and 
mowing  and  plowing  land  was  to  be  rated  at  "twenty  shil- 
lings" per  acre.  It  was  also  voted  that  "if  any  in  bring- 
ing in  a  list  of  Estate  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  his  estate 
he  shall  be  Liable  to  be  Rated  double  for  that  Estate  which 
he  keeps  back  if  it  can  be  found."  This  vote  was  repeated 
in  1G74. 

Land  Grants  to  be      Apparently  there  had  been  much  irregular- 
acted  on  at  two     ity  ill  ii^Q  granting  of  land.     Many  errors 

Meetings,     and,-,  .     .  ,     „  .  . 

Town  Busine.ss     had  Crept  ill,  aiid  frequent  votes  were  re- 
to  be  Recorded     quired   to   correct  them.     In  order  to  pre- 

with  greater  care.  j_  i      •  •        i?    j_  n 

vent  such  maccuracj^  m  future,  as  well  as 
to  check  inconsiderate  and  unsatisfactory  grants,  a  vote 
was  passed  at  the  above  meeting  providing  "that  in  grant- 
ing of  Land  it  shall  be  first  be  motioned  at  one  Towne 
meeting  and  not  granted  but  left  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  Towne  till  the  next  meeting."  At  the  same  time  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  more  careful  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  town  meetings.  An  order  was  adopted 
"that  all  matters  coming  to  the  Towns  considderation  shal 
be  writen  downe  in  som  lose  paper  before  that  it  be  voted 
by  the  Towne  and  then  recorded  verpatum  in  the  Towne 
Book."  If  a  vote  of  this  kind  had  been  previously  passed 
and  enforced,  the  early  records  would  now  be  of  much 
greater  value. 

Commissioners  t  o      This  year  there  disappears  from  the  town 

end  Small  Causes        proceedings  the  familiar   record    of   the   an- 
no longer  Elected.  1      1      r.  ^     /^  •     •  i  J 
nual   election    ot    Commissioners    to    end 

Small  Causes.     After  this  date  they  appear  to  have  been 

appointed  by  the  County  Court.     When  William  Clarke 

was  chosen  a  Justice  of  that  court,  special  provision  was 

made  for  the  continuance  of  these  officials  in  Northampton 

and   Hadley,    though    the    office    had    been  abolished   in 

Springfield,  when  Mr.  Pynchon  became  a  member  of  the 

County  Court.     Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  court 
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till  1684,  when  all  local  record  concerning  tliem  ceases. 
When  Sir  Edmnnd  Andros  reorganized  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  colony,  this  special  form  of  Justice  Court  was 
continued,  but  appointments  to  it  were  not  recorded  by 
the  clerks  of  the  court.  Under  the  new  charter.  Commis- 
sioners to  end  Small  Causes  were  superceded  by  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  officers  for  North- 
ampton were  first  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  after- 
wards elected  by  the  people,  and  then  appointed  by  the 
County  Court.  In  every  case  they  were  sworn  into  office 
by  the  court. 

Precautions  against  Colouy  laws  Were  passed  in  the  year  1637, 
Harboring  stran-  imposiug  fiucs  upou  towus  and  persous  en- 
tertaining strangers,  or  allowing  them  to 
remain  more  than  three  weeks  without  a  license  ;  friends 
and  relatives  came  under  the  same  restrictions.  The  rea- 
sons for  these  strict  regulations  are  not  far  to  seek.  Even 
with  the  comparatively  scanty  emigration  of  those  days,  it 
was  imi3ortant  that  the  towns  should  be  protected  against 
whatever  there  was  of  it  that  might  become  detrimental  to 
them,  and  the  inland  plantations  in  particular  would  nat- 
urally avail  themselves  of  a  law  securing  them  from  its 
evils.  Everywhere  social  and  religious  harmony  was  re- 
cognized as  the  principal  foundation  of  the  government, 
and  everything  tending  to  its  demoralization  must  be 
under  strict  control.  That  danger  in  this  direction  was 
imminent,  and  that  cases  requiring  treatment  had  already 
arisen,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  vote,  passed 
in  March,  1671  :  — 

"Whereas  a  greate  deale  of  troble  dettrament  and  Charge  haue  been 
brought  vpon  this  Towne  by  reason  of  reseauinge  into  the  same  for- 
reners  and  Strangers :  wee  doe  therfore  by  this  order  and  by  this  it  is 
orderred:  that  who  soe  ever  in  this  Towne  shall  bringe  intoe  it  or  re- 
seane  intoe  his  famaly  a  forrener  or  stranger  or  any  man  from  abroode 
and  enterteyne  him  in  his  honse  aboue  ten  days  without  libertie  frome 
the  selectmen  shall  forfite  toe  the  Towne  ten  shillings  for  evary  weeke 
soe  enterteyninge  hina." 

Rotation  in  Office.      Frcqucnt  cliangc  in  official  incumbents,  but 

for  other  than   ]3olitical  reasons,   seems  to 

have  been  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  in  order  to  re- 
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lieve  citizens  of  onerous  public  duty,  as  well  as  to  distrib- 
ute the  honors  of  citizenship)  more  evenly,  the  town  voted 
in  1674: — 

'•  Wheare  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  Towne  bane  for  sunderrie  years 
made  choice  of  Townsmen  the  same  that  wheare  in  the  yeare  before 
and  it  beinge  toe  greate  a  burden  for  the  same  men  toe  be  soe  often  im- 
ployd  in  that  worke  and  others  eased  the  select  men  takinge  the  matter 
intoe  consideration  doe  order  that  for  tym  to  come  noe  man  shaU  be 
chosen  toe  be  a  Towns  man  aboue  toe  yearse  toegether  and  but  on  or 
toe  of  them  toe  be  chosen  a  second  tyme  nether." 

Grants  of  Saw  MiH     For  sixteeu  ycars  Northampton  had  been 
Privileges.  witliout  a  saw  mill,  and  when  the  matter 

was  first  agitated,  in  1667,  the  town  made 
very  generous  propositions  towards  the  promotion  of  such 
an  enterprise,  by  offering  the  builders  twenty  acres  of  land, 
if  the  mill  should  be  completed  within  three  years.  The 
grantees,  John  King  and  Medad  Pomeroy,  however,  failed 
to  carry  otit  their  obligation,  and  in  1670,  the  same  grant 
was  made  to  Joseph  Parsons  Sr. ,  with  the  additional  con- 
cession that  "the  mill  was  togoe  rate  free,  in  all  the  comon 
Towne  rates  due  from  him  and  his  heirs  soe  long  as  he 
keepe  the  mill  goeing  for  the  Townes  vse."  Rev.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, who  had  just  begun  to  preach  here,  seems  to  have 
joined  in  this  venture.  They  built  the  mill,  on  Mill  River, 
just  below  "Bakers  Meadow,"  probably  in  or  near  the 
present  "Bay  State"  village,  and  received  the  land  offered 
for  it  from  the  town.  Joseph  Parsons  had  "the  land  for 
his  father's  mill "  over  Munlian  river,  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
had  what  has  since  been  known  as  "Stoddard's  Meadow," 
on  Mill  River,  in  the  present  village  of  Florence.  Mr. 
Stoddard  sold  his  right  in  the  "mill  place"  in  1689,  to  John 
Parsons,  but  no  mill  was  there  at  the  time.  This  was  the 
first  saw  mill  constructed  in  Northampton. 

In  1674,  David  Wilton,  Medad  Pomeroy,  and  John  Tay- 
lor, had  liberty  to  "set  vp"  a  saw  mill  "  on  the  brooke  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Cart  waye  goinge  over  Munhan  river 
on  this  sid  that  runs  intoe  the  river  and  whilese  the  mill 
is  in  vse  theye  haue  granted  them  ten  or  twilf  acors  of 
Land  for  a  pasture."  They  were  also  granted  "the  Liber- 
tie  of  the  Commons  toe  fall  timber."  This  mill  was  prob- 
ably built  by  the  grantees,  and  was  the  first  one  erected 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Easthampton. 
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Joseph  Haw  ley,      Notwithstanding  tlie  provisions  for  schools 
School-master,     made  two  jears  before,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  school-master  had  yet  become 
a  permanent  fixture.     Town  action  in  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  previous  to  1671,  has  already  been 
given,  and  though  the  records  contain  no  notice  of  a  school- 
master till  five  years  after  that  date,  yet  the  account  books 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  show  that  he  carried  on  a  school 
here  in  1674,  for  which  he  was  paid  in  part  by  the  town. 
Mr.  Hawley,  just  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  came  to 
Northampton  in   that   year   for  the  i3urpose   of  teaehing 
school,  and  from  that  time  it  is  believed  that  continuous 
schools  have  been  maintained  in  this  town.     For  at  least 
eight  years  he  was  thus  employed,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  partial  intermission  during  the  Indian  war  of 
1675  and  1676,  his  school  being  open  only  about  two  months 
in  each  of  those  years.     He  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
scholars,  but  probably  never  so  large  a  number  at  any  one 
time.     Very  few  attended  all  the  year,  and  some  only  for  a 
few  months.     His  was  the  first  school  in  town,  taught  by 
a  man,  at  which  it  is  known  that  girls  were  present.     They 
were  private   pupils,  no  part  of  their  tuition  being  paid 
from  the  public  fvmds,  and  presumably  they  Avere  not  pres- 
ent at  the  same  session  as  the  boys.     Of  these  girls,  eleven 
in  number,   two   were  taught  writing  at  10s.   each,   and 
among  them  were  Mary  and  Hester  Stoddard,  daughters  of 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard.^     For  boys  he  charged  four  pence 
a  week  for  reading  and  writing,   and  Latin  scholars  six 
pence  per  week ;  girls  generally  paid  four  pence  per  week, 
though  some  were  charged  six  pence.     What  the  scholars 
paid,  which  may  have  averaged  forty  scholars  at  10s.  each, 
amounted  to  £20,  and  the  town  was  taxed  for  the  rest,  per- 
haps £10  or  £15  more.     These  school  rates  seem  to  have 
been  put  into  Mr.  Hawley's  hands  for  collection,  and  he  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  parents,  not  only  what  was  due 
on  their  private  account,  but  their  school  tax  also. 

1  The  girls  taught  by  Mr.  Hawley  were  Mary  and  Hester,  daughters  of  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard;  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Sheldon;  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Root; 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Taylor;  Sarah  and  Waite,  daughters  of  Preserved  Clapp; 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Israel  Rust;  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Marshall:  Thankful 
and  Johanna,  daughters  of  John  Taylor,  were  taught  writing  at  10s.  each. 
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Subscriptions  and  TliG  fortificatioii  ill  BostoH  liarbor,  ^  called 
Rates  for  Re-  tliG  "Castle,"  was  biimecl  March  21,  1671. 
"Castle."^  ^  ^  "free  contribution"  to  rebuild  it  was 
commended  by  the  Governor,  Magistrates 
and  Deputies.  The  committees  of  militia  in  the  several 
towns  were  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  these 
contributions.  This  was  done,  and  Northampton  gave  ils. 
These  subscriptions  proving  insufficient,  taxes  were  levied 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Those  who  had  subscribed  were 
to  be  considered  in  the  rate.  The  amount  assessed  upon 
and  paid  by  Northampton,  in  addition  to  the  contributions, 
was  £26.9.2.  Hadley  subscribed  93s.  7;  Hatfield  92s.  6; 
Westfield  43s.  Part  of  these  subscriptions  was  allowed 
for  freight.  The  rates  for  these  three  towns  were,  Hadley, 
£23.17.4;  Hatfield,  £11.5;  Westfield,  £12.3.3# 

Settlement  of     It  was  ill   1671,    that  thirty  citizens  from 
Northfleid.  Northampton,  and  three  from  Hadley,  pe- 

titioned the  General  Court  for  the  grant  of 
a  plantation  at  Squakheag.  Their  application  was  denied, 
but  was  renewed  the  following  year,  was  then  favorably 
acted  upon,  and  the  next  spring  the  settlement  was  com- 
menced. Twenty-two  residents  of  Northampton  and  one 
of  Wethersfield,  ""ingaged  to  do  their  indeavour  to  attend 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,"  and  among  them  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  Elder  John  Strong,  Joseph  Parsons 
Sr.,  Samuel  Wright  Sr.,  and  William  Jeanes.  The  name 
of  William  Clarke  does  not  appear  upon  either  petition, 
but  he  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  township,  and  was 
prominent  in  establishing  the  town.  Nearly  all  of  the 
twenty  home  lots  at  first  set  ofi^  were  taken  up  by  Nortli- 
ampton  men,  but  were  not  all  occupied  by  them.  Those 
who  did  not  become  squatters  themselves  sent  representa- 
tives to  make  their  title  good. 

It  is  evident  that  this  movement  had  in  it  some  specula- 
tive elements.  The  first  petition  contains  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Finding  themselves  in  a  "great  measure  straight- 
ened,"  they   ask   for  a  new  township.       The   real  truth 

1  This  fortification  was  situated  on  Castle  Island  in  Boston  harbor,  about  three 
miles  from  that  city.  It  was  erected  in  1634,  and  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  re- 
built in  1643,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £4,000.  Burned  in  167|,  it  had  been  imme- 
diately reconstructed  of  stone.  It  was  to  defray  this  expense  that  the  subscriptions 
were  ordered  and  the  tax  levied. 
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was  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  more  meadow  land. 
Having  absorbed  all  that  was  available  at  home,  they 
sought  new  fields,  some  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  their  sons,  but  most  of  them  for  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage.  Northfield  was  but  an  out-set- 
tlement of  Northampton.  Important  town  officers  were 
non-residents,  and  for  many  years  its  record  books  were 
kept  here. 

Contributions  for  Harvard  College,  fostered,  protected  and 
Harvard  College,  sustained  by  the  government,  had  not  only 
received  repeated  grants  of  land  and  money, 
but  voluntary  subscriptions  throughout  the  colony,  for  its 
benefit,  were  continued  for  years.  ^  In  1669,  when  appar- 
ently its  further  usefulness  depended  upon  the  erection  of 
a  new  college  lauilding,  the  system  of  town  donations  was 
resumed,  and  from  1672,  pushed  with  renewed  vigor.  These 
"voluntary  contributions"  were  enforced  by  statute.  The 
Commonwealth  held  the  contribution  box  and  ordered  the 
people  to  cast  in  their  gifts.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  returns 
under  this  system  of  compulsory  generosity.  For  eight 
years  or  more  the  matter  lingered,  and  those  who  did  sub- 
scribe were  dilatory  in  making  payments.  It  should  be 
considered,  however,  that  during  this  period  occurred  King 
Philip's  war,  and  that  the  devastated  towns  had  little  to 
pay  with,  however  good  their  disposition  might  have  been. 
Several  statutory  hints  were  required  before  the  purses  of 
the  people  could  be  opened  to  any  great  extent,  or  their  do- 
nations made  available.  An  order  was  issued  in  1678,  to 
levy  by  distress  upon  all  persons  who  refuse  to  "make  pay- 
ment of  what  they  have  subscribed." 

Northampton  on  the  Two  ycars  af  tcrwards  the  selectmen  of  the 

Black  List.  Several  towns  were  ordered  to  inquire  into 

the  matter,  and  make  return  ""  of  what  is  don 

or  to  be  donn,"  under  penalty  of  £20.     A  list  of  the  names 

1  In  1652,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  "  voluntary  collection  be  comended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdiccon  for  the  raising  of  such  a  some  as  may  be  jmplojed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  prfesident,  certajne  ffellowes  and  poore  schollers  in  Har- 
vard Colledge."  Every  town  was  to  choose  some  one  to  "  take  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions." Evidently  the  people  did  not  respond  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  in 
1654,  the  towns  that  had  not  complied  with  the  recommendation,  were  again  ordered 
to  appoint  collectors  for  the  college. 
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of  twenty-two  delinquent  towns  follows,  and  among  them 
appears  that  of  Northampton,  This  subscription  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  inhabitants,  as  but  few  of  the  towns 
in  the  colony  made  any  response  during  the  many  years  it 
had  been  in  progress.  Of  the  thirty-two  towns  represented 
in  the  General  Court  in  1680,  twelve  had  paid,  and  twenty 
were  on  the  black  list,  which  also  included  two  others  not 
represented  that  year.  Northampton  subscribed  £29.17.10, 
in  flax,  summer  wheat,  and  flour,  but  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation and  other  drawbacks,  which  were  deducted  from 
these  enforced  donations,  reduced  the  amount  applied  on 
the  subscription  to  £20.9.4.  This  contribution  is  nowhere 
recognized  by  the  town ;  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt, 
through  the  authority  of  the  selectmen,  who  were  empow- 
ered by  the  statute  to  appoint  canvassers.  The  original 
paper,  1  containing  the  names  of  eighty-five  subscribers,  is 
still  in  existence ;  it  shows  that  the  work  was  commenced 
in  1G72,  and  there  are  other  entries  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years.  Five  years  more,  however,  passed  before  the  gifts 
were  collected  and  forwarded. 

1    This  subscription  paper,  partly  copied  by  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Judd  MSS.  Collection.    See  Appendix  A. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WITCHCRAFT— TRIAL  OF  MARY  PARSONS. 

Prevalence  of  Su-      In  Ngw  England,  the  early  settlers  were  in 
perstition.  j^q  sense  Superior  to  the  superstitions  and 

delusions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Belief  in  the  supernatural  was  universal.  Having  implicit 
faith  in  signs  and  omens,  they  read  in  the  sky  warnings  of 
coming  events,  and  gave  prophetic  interpretation  to  any 
unfamiliar  phenomenon.  Many  occurrences,  the  results  of 
natural  laws,  were  often  ascribed  to  unseen  or  occult  influ- 
ences, and  any  extraordinary  incident  was  sure  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  direct  interference  of  some  higher  power. 
The  local  history  of  Massachusetts  abounds  in  corrobora- 
tive facts.  ^  This  belief  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
ignorant.  It  permeated  all  classes,  the  learned  as  well  as 
the  unlearned.  Scholars,  professional  men,  clergymen,  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  witches,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple imputed  many  of  the  events  of  every  day  life,  se- 
riously affecting  themselves,  or  neighbors,  to  this  evil  in- 
fluence. None  doubted  its  reality,  and  in  every  civilized 
country  the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  made  a  capital 
offence.     Nor  is  the  superstition  banished  by  the  light  and 

1  These  omens  were  generally  noticed  just  before  some  important  event  took 
place.  Immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war,  strange  appear- 
ances in  the  heavens  were  reported  by  Increase  Mather  and  others:  such  as  the  "  dis- 
charge of  artillery  and  small  arms,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  drums  as  in  bat- 
tle. In  several  places  invisible  troops  of  horse  are  said  to  have  been  heard  riding 
through  the  air."  As  the  first  squadron  of  soldiers  was  marching  to  attack  King 
Philip,  in  1675,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  t^k  place,  and  upon  it  was  distinctly  visible  to 
the  superstitious  militia  men,  the  outlines  of  an  Indian  scalp.  Previous  to  the  at- 
tack on  Deerfield,  in  1704,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard  reports,  according  to  Penhallyw,  that 
"  a  few  nights  before  the  assault  was  they  were  strangely  amused  [amazed]  by  a 
trampling  noise  round  the  fort  as  if  it  were  beset  by  Indians."  Again,  quoting 
from  the  same  authority,  just  before  the  attack  on  Pascommuok,  "  the  people  of 
Springfield  heard  a  great  shooting;  unto  some  it  seemed  to  be  at  Westfleld,  to  others 
at  a  village,  and  to  some  again  in  the  woods;  so  that  many  hastened  to  their  assist- 
ance; but  when  they  came  all  was  still  and  quiet,  the  reason  whereof  is  hard  to  as- 
sign, &  yet  we  have  repeated  instances  in  history  of  the  like  nature." 
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civilization  of  the  nineteentli  century.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  civilized  or  barbarous,  the  same  belief  prevails. 
Four-fifths  of  the  human  race  at  the  present  day  are  said 
to  believe  in  witchcraft.  ^ 

Witchcraft  Excite-  The  rccords  of  the  past  show  with  what  an 
ments  in  Massa-  intolerant  Spirit  the  crime  was  punished. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  persecuted  alleged 
witches  with  equally  intemperate  zeal.  The  cruelty  of  the 
punishment  was  commensurate  with  the  adjudged  enormi- 
ty of  the  evil.  Burning  alive  at  the  stake^  was  the  horri- 
ble death  meted  out  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
witchcraft,  though  large  numbers  were  hanged.  None, 
however,  were  burned  for  this  practice  in  Massachusetts. 
Throughout  the  settlements  in  America  the  signal  atrocity 
of  this  great  wrong  was  recognized,  and  stringent  laws  were 
passed  for  its  suppression.  The  first  execution  in  Massa- 
chusetts colony  for  this  crime  was  that  of  Margaret  Jones, 
who  was  hanged  at  Boston,  June  15*^,  1648.  Eight  years 
after  Widow  Anne  Hibbins  was  executed  in  the  same  city. 
An  unusual  excitement  existed  in  this  direction  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  1681  to  1683.  Many  were  tried,  and  several 
persons  suffered  the  death  penalty.  During  the  succeeding 
decade,  comparative  quiet  prevailed,  with  an  occasional 
outbreak,  but  in  1692,  the  witchcraft  craze  burst  into  fierce 
flame  in  Salem  and  vicinity.  Within  a  year  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  were  accused  and  arrested.  Some  escaped 
from  prison,  others  died  there,  nineteen  were  put  to  death, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  released  when  the  excite- 
ment subsided.  Plymouth  colony  leaves  but  two  cases  on 
record,  one  in  1661,  and  the  other  in  1677. 

1  Century  Magazine,  January,  1892,  p.  408. 

2  "  The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  world  wide.  It  had  been  stimulated  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII,  one  of  whose  agents  boasted  of  having  burned  900  witches.  In  our  colo- 
nial era,  some  of  the  German  states  were  burning  600  a  year,  while  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Sweden  the  slaughter  was  also  terriMe.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  esti- 
mated. Continental  Europe  sacrificed  100,000  lives  on  this  ground.  »  *  *  The  Pope 
stimulated  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  to  activity,  as  Luther  and  Calvin  did  the 
Continental  Protestants;  and  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and  England  were  both  zeal- 
ous in  destroying  witches.  Under  the  Long  Parliament  were  3.000  of  these  victims, 
and  in  ten  years  of  its  session  there  were  4,000  in  Scotland.  Most  of  these  suffered 
the  horrible  death  of  burning  alive,  though  many  were  murdered  by  ordeals.  Mac- 
kay  estimates  that  in  a  period  of  time  which  is  more  than  covered  by  the  life  of  John 
Alden  of  the  "Mayflower,"  40,000  of  these  executions  took  place  in  England.  This 
was  an  extravagant  estimate;  but  the  fact  that  he  thought  it  reasonable  indicates 
that  the  actual  result  must  have  been  horrible." — Pilgrim  Republic,  pp.  491,  492. 
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Witchcraft  Trials  SevGi'al  trials  foi'  witclicraft  occurred  in 
in  Ha  m  p  s  h  i  r  e  Hampshire  Countj^,  but  no  executions.  The 
oun  y,  -  .  ^^_^^  ^^^^  ^^g  that  of  Mary  Parsons,  wife 
of  Hugh  Parsons  of  Springfield.  She  was  tried  for  witch- 
craft and  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  in  1G51.  On  the  for- 
mer charge  she  was  acquitted,  but  pleaded  guilty  to  that  of 
murder,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  At  the  time  of  her 
trial  she  was  quite  sick,  and  the  feeling  prevailed  that  she 
would  die  before  it  was  completed.  There  is  no  record  of 
her  execution,  and  it  is  believed  that  on  account  of  sickness 
she  was  reprieved  and  probably  died  in  prison.  She  was 
deranged.  Her  husband,  Hugh  Parsons,  was  accused  of 
■"having  familiar  and  wicked  converse  with  the  devil  and 
of  using  divers  devilish  practices  and  witchcraft,"  and  tried 
the  following  year.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  but  the 
magistrates  did  not  consent  to  the  verdict.  The  case  came 
before  the  General  Court,  May  26*''-,  1652,  when  he  was 
judged  not  to  be  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  was  discharged.  ^ 

The  First  Case  in  The  first  case  of  witchcraft  in  Northamp- 
Northampton.  tou  camc  to  trial  in  1674.  Mary  Parsons, 
wife  of  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  town,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  citi- 
zens, was  the  accused.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bliss  of  Hartford,  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  of  unquestioned  respectability.  Her  accusers 
were  also  persons  of  high  standing  and  good  reputation. 
How  much  revenge,  jealousy,  or  spite  may  have  influenced 
the  prosecutors  is  not  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imputation  grew  out  of  an  old  quarrel  of  some 
eighteen  years  standing,  the  facts  concerning  which  have 
been  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Samuel  Bartlett,  and  his  father-in-law,  James  Bridgman, 
whose  wife  was  the  defendant  in  the  suit  for  slander,  were 
the  complainants.  Both  were  men  of  substance,  ^  and  were 
greatly  respected  in  the  community. 

Mary  Parsons     Freed  from  all  suspicious  of  evil  doings  by 
charged  with     the  rcsult  of  the  slander  trial,  the  position 

Witchcraft. 

of  Mary  Parsons  in  the  community  would 
seem  to  have  been  firmly  established.     The  punishment  in- 

1  Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  234. 

2  Bartlett  left  an  estate  inventoried  at  £1,477,  and  Bridgman  one  of  £100. 
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flicted  upon  the  defendants,  would  be  expected  at  least  to 
deter  any  from  offering  further  inuendoes  or  insinuations 
derogatory  to  her  character.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  same  family  revived  the 
slanderous  gossip  in  the  form  of  distinct  charges  of  witch- 
craft. It  was  not  the  loss  of  cows,  or  oxen,  or  swine,  that 
was  attributed  to  her  this  time,  but  the  fearful  and  terrible 
accusation  of  causing  the  death  of  a  human  being.  The 
Bridgman  family  still  cherished  the  old  grudge,  though 
the  mother  had  been  six  years  dead. 

Mary  Bartiett's    Samuel   Bartlett,    son   of   Robert,  in  1672, 
suddenDeath    married   Marv,   daughter  of  James  Bridg- 

Suggests  W  i  t  c  h-  .•  . 

craft.  man.     bhe  died  suddenly  withm  two  years. 

The  husband  and  the  father  imagined  that 
her  death  was  caused  by  some  "unnatural  means,"  and  su- 
perstition at  once  suggested  witchcraft.  Now  was  the  time 
to  revenge  the  slander  case,  and  the  parties  who  suffered 
from  it  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity. Samuel  Bartlett's  wife  died  in  August,  and  the  case 
against  Mary  Parsons  for  witchcraft  was  entered  at  the 
September  term  of  the  court,  held  in  Springfield. 

The  Rumor  Spreads  Suspicious  of  cvil,  started  by  Bartlett  and 
through  the  Town.  Bridgmau,  at  once  took  wind,  and  soon 
the  surmise  that  Mary  Parsons,  the  witch, 
had  caused  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bartlett,  filled  the  town.  The 
gossips  stirred  up  the  community  on  the  subject,  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  soon  caught  the  rumors.  She  was  a  resolute  and 
determined  woman,  met  her  accusers  voluntarily,  and  in 
person,  when  they  came  before  the  court.  She  denied  the 
imputation,  and  no  doubt,  cited  in  proof  of  her  innocence, 
the  abortive  attempt  to  slander  her  in  previous  years. 

Proceedings  of  the      Tlic  testimony  iu  tliis  trial  has  not  been  dis- 
Preiiminary     covcred,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  much 
that  was  used  in  the  previous  case  was  re- 
produced,^    So   far,    as   recorded,    the  proceedings  of  the 
preliminary  trial  in  this  case,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1  A  portion  of  the  testimony  in  the  slander  trial  was  found  in  duplicate,  upon  the 
files  of  the  court,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  copies  of  it  were  made  for  use  on  this 
occasion. 
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"County  Co'-te  holden  at  Springfeild,  Sept.  29'S  1674. 

"  There  Being  exhibited  to  this  Co''te  diverse  testemon yes  on  Oath 
from  Northampton  of  Mary  Persons  declaring  Causes  of  jealousies  & 
Snspition  of  Witchcrafft  in  y'  Town  &  Diverse  of  the  testemonys  re- 
flecting on  y"  wife  of  Joseph  Persons  Sen',  she  haveing  inteniation  y' 
snch  things  were  Ijruited  abroade  &  y*  she  should  Probably  be  called 
in  Question  for  Reason  aforesayd,  she  volentaryly  made  her  appear- 
ence  in  Co'-te.  desireing  to  Cleare  her  self  of  such  an  execrable  crime  & 
y  testemonyes  being  Reade  before  her  &  she  examined  thereupon,  the 
Ccte  thought  meete  for  speciall  Reason  to  referr  y''  matter  to  ffurther 
Disquesition  when  she  should  be  called  fforth  to  make  ffurther  Answer 
&  it  being  soe  declared  to  her  she  was  for  Present  dismist. 

"Sam"  Bartlet  of  Northampton  haveing  lately  lost  his  wife  to  his 
greate  greife  as  he  exjjresseth  and  j"  rather  for  y*  he  Strongly  suspects 
y'  she  dj^ed  by  some  unuseall  means,  viz,  by  meanes  of  some  evell  In- 
struem'  he  presented  to  the  Cor''te  diverse  Evedences  to  shew  the 
grounds  of  his  fears  &  suspition.  Alsoe  Goodman  Bridgeman  sending 
to  y"  Co'te  &  Intreating  that  Diligent  inquisition  may  be  made.  Con- 
cerning y"  Death  of  y*'  sayd  Woeman  his  Daughter  for  y'  he  also 
Strongly  suspects,  she  come  to  her  end  by  some  unlawfull  &  imatureall 
means  &  for  y«  Diverse  of  y<'  testemoneyes  doe  reflect  on  Goodwife 
Persones  Sen  of  Northampton  y''  Co'te  haveing  Ready"  testemonyes  doe 
thinke  it  meete  y*  y"  case  should  be  ffnrther  Look'  into  &  therefore  doe 
refferr  y  sayd  case  &  all  other  things  Concerning  y«  sayd  Goodwife 
Persons  y*  havebeene  now  Presented  to  y"  ajournm'  of  this  Co'te  which 
is  to  be  kept  at  Northampton  y«  18"'  Day  of  Novemb''  next,  for  fui'ther 
Disquisition  &  doe  order  y'  she  be  warned  there  to  attend  to  answer  w' 
shall  be  objected  agst  her  &  j"  witnesses  are  to  be  warned  to  appear  to 
testify  before  her  viva  voce  w'  they  have  already  given  in  upon  oath 
concerning  her." 

"The  IS**"  of  November  being  come,   for  speciall  Reasons,  Major 
Pynchon  ajounied  the  court  to  the  S"'  day  of  January,  1674. 
"Jan.  5,  1674,  the  Co'te  meet  at  Northampton  at  the  time  Appointed 

"  ffor  the  Holding  of  this  Co'te  were  present  Majo""  John  Pynchon  & 
Assistant  M'  Henry  Clerke  Left.  W'»  Clerke  Lef'  David  Wilton.  The 
Recorder  Capt  Holj^oke  was  absent  not  being  well.  Left  Wilton  was 
ordered  and  appointed  to  officiate  as  Clerk  to  this  Co'-te. 

"Mary  Parsones  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsones  Sen'  Appeared.  Alsoe 
Sam"  Bartlett  whome  this  Co'-te  ordered  to  produce  y^  witnesses  in  y« 
matter  reffering  to  Goodwife  Parsones  suspition  of  witchcrafft.  And 
J"  sayd  Goodwife  Parsones  being  Called  to  speak  for  her  self,  She  did 
assert  her  own  inocency  often  mentioning  it  how  Cleare  she  was  of  such 
a  Crime,  and  y'  the  Righteous  God  knew  her  Inocency  with  whome  she 
had  left  her  Cause. 

"  There  ha vinge  beene  many  Suspitiones  of  Witchcrafft  at  North- 
ampton &  severall  testemonyes  concerning  the  same,  of  Persones  sus- 
pected. Exhibited  to  the  Last  County  Co'-te  in  Sept""  Last  at  Springfeild 
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by  Persones  then  &  there  comeing  Voluntarlie  some  to  give  in  Evidence 
&  others  there  appeareing  also  without  Siimondes  to  Cleare  themselves 
of  soe  execrable  a  Crime.  Alsoe  James  Bridgeman  sending  to  y"  Co'te 
y'  Diligent  inquesition  might  be  made  Concerning  the  Death  of  his 
Daughter  Sam"  Bartlets  wife,  whome  both  Goodman  Bridgeman  & 
Sam"  Bartlet  suspect  she  Came  to  her  end  by  some  unatureall  meanes 
&  for  y^  Diverse  testemoneys  reflect  upon  Mary  Parsons  y^  wife  of 
Joseph  Parsons  Sen'',  it  being  alsoe  afi&rmed  y'  there  were  many  more 
Witnesses  y'  would  come  in  in  y'  case.  The  Co' te  then  thought  nieete 
to  order  Mary  Parsonesto  appeare  at  y  Co''te  now  hither  ajounied,  who 
accordingly  appeareing  as  abovesayd.  Alsoe  Sam"  Bartlett  appeared, 
whome  j"  Co'te  ordered  to  Produce  y"  testemonyes  in  y"  case,  which 
being  Brought  in  &  y''  Co''te  finding  them  many  &  various,  some  of  y"' 
being  demonstrations  of  witch  craft  &  others  sorely  reflecting  upon 
Mary  Parsons  as  being  Guilty  that  way  though  y  tryall  of  y*  Case  be- 
longs not  to  this  co''te,  but  to  j"  Co''te  of  Assistants,  Yet  Considering  y 
Remoteness,  and  y«  Season  of  y"  yeare  &  many  Difficultyes  if  not  inca- 
peabilityes  of  Persones  there  to  appeare  some  being  soe  weake.  This 
Co'te  tooke  j"  more  paines  in  inquireing  into  y"  case.  Appointed  a  jury 
of  Soberdized  Chast  woeman  to  make  Diligent  search  upon  y  Body  of 
Mary  Parsones,  wheather  any  markes  of  witchcraft  might  appeare, 
who  gave  in  there  account  to  j"  Co''te  on  oath  of  w'  they  ffound  (which) 
with  all  y"  testemoneys  in  y*  case  y"  Co''te  orders  to  be  sent  to  Boston 
to  our  Hono'ed  Govern"'  by  y«  fiirst  oppertunitie,  Leaveing  it  to  his 
Wisedome  &  Prudence  in  Communicating  y  matter  to  y  Hono''ed  Mag- 
estrates  for  y  ffiu'ther  Proceeding  therein  as  they  shall  see  carise.  And 
y  Recorder  of  this  Co''te  is  accordingly  to  take  care  y'  all  y  writeings 
&  Evedences  in  y  case  be  Ready  &  Delivered  to  y"  Worshipfull  Majo"^ 
Pynchon  who  is  desired  to  write  to  y"  Govern''  concerning  this  matter. 
"Itt  is  ffurther  ordered  y'  Mary  Parsones  shall  make  her  appeare- 
ance  Before  y"  Govern''  or  magestrates  or  Co''te  of  Assistantes  to  answer 
to  w'  she  is  suspected  of  in  case  she  be  called  or  required  theretoo  by 
AiTthority  &  her  Husband  Joseph  Parsones  to  become  Boimd  in  a  Bond 
of  50'  for  his  wives  appeareance  accordingly  if  required  before  y  13'^ 
May  next.  And  accordingly  Joseph  Parsons  Sen''  being  sent  for  & 
comeing  before  this  Co-^te  acknowledged  himself  Boimd  to  y  County 
Tresurer  for  Hampshire  in  y"  sum  of  fifty  Poundes  Sterling  that  his 
wife  Mary  Parsones  if  required  thereto  shall  appeare  at  Boston,  Before 
y  Govern''  Magestrates,  or  Co'te  of  Assistantes  or  any  Co''te  between 
this  &  y''  13"'  May  next,  to  Answer  unto  w^  she  is  suspected  off  viz : 
witchcraft,  and  in  case  of  her  non  appeareance  accordingly  upon  law- 
full  Sumons  theretoe.  Being  Sent  to  or  left  at  y  House  of  y  sayd  Jo- 
seph Parsons  then  the  sayd  Joseph  Parsones  is  to  forfeite  y  Sum  of 
fifty  Poiuides  aforesayd  to  y  County  Treasurer  for  y^  use  of  y"  County, 
this  y  sayd  Joseph  Parsones  Acknowledged  in  Courte  whereupon  his 
wife  was  Discharged  ffurther  attendance  at  Present." 
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Proceedings  before  The  casG  Came  before  the  court  at  Boston 
the  Court  of  As-  jj^  the  following  March,  and  Mrs.  Parsons, 
having  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
was  committed  to  prison,  while  awaiting  trial,  where  she 
remained  till  the  middle  of  May.  Below  may  be  found  the 
action  of  the  court  :  — 

"At  a  Court  of  Assistants  held  at  Boston  2''  of  Marcli  1674,  Mary 
Parsons  presented  and  indicted  for  witchcraft. 

"The  Grand  jury  was  called  againe  and  they  perusing  severall  evi- 
dences sent  domie  from  the  County  Court  at  North  Hampton,  relating 
to  Mary  Parsons,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parson,  they  presenting  an  Indict- 
ment against  hir  on  suspition  of  witchcraft  leaving  hir  to  further  triall. 
The  Com-t  Ordered  hir  comittment  to  the  prison  in  Boston  there  to  re- 
maine  &  be  kept  in  order  to  hir  further  tryall. 

"This  Court  is  Ajoumed  to  the  13"'  of  May  next  at  10  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning. 

"It  is  Ordered  that  the  Secretary  Issue  out  his  warrants  for  such  & 
so  many  of  the  wittnesses  as  oune  within  a  moneth.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Ting  &  Major  Clark  shall  with  the  Secret,  on  their  perusall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  and  that  a  letter  be  writt  to  Major  Pjaichon  to 
Accomdate  y'  Affaire  relating  to  Mary  Parsons. 

"  Att  A  Court  of  Assistants  on  Adjournment  held  at  Boston,  13"'  of 
May  1675. 

"Att  this  Court  Mary  Parsons  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  of  North- 
ampton in  the  Coimty  of  Hampshire  in  the  Colony  of  the  Massachu- 
sets  being  presented  &  Indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  was  also  Indicted 
by  the  name  of  Mary  Parsons  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  for  not  hav- 
ing the  feare  of  God  before  hir  eyes  and  being  Instigated  by  the  divill 
hath  at  one  or  other  of  the  times  mentioned  in  the  evidences  now  be- 
fore y^  Court  entred  into  familliarity  with  the  divill  and  comitted  sev- 
erall  acts  of  witchcraft  on  the  person  or  persons  of  one  or  more  as  in 
the  sayd  evidences  relating  thereto,  refference  being  thereto  had  Amply 
doeth  and  may  appeare  and  all  this  Contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Sov- 
eraigne  Lord  the  King  his  Crowne  and  dignity,  the  lawes  of  God  and 
of  this  Jurisdiction.  After  the  Indictment  and  Evidences  in  the  Case 
were  Read  the  prisoner  at  the  barr  holding  up  hir  hand  &  pleading  not 
Guilty  putting  hirself  on  hir  triall,  the  Jury  brought  in  their  Verdict 
they  foimd  hir  not  Guilty,  &  so  she  was  discharged." 

Value  of  the  Miss-  Concerning  this  memorable  trial,  no  fur- 
ing  Testimony.  ^her  report  can  be  obtained.  While  the 
testimony  in  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant slander  case  has  been  preserved,  that  taken  in  the  cap- 
ital trial  for  witchcraft  has  disappeared.  It  would  be  of 
great  local  importance  if  the  ' '  testimonies  "  referred  to  in 
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tlie  record  could  be  found.  To  uote  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  evidence  produced  at  the  two  trials  would  give 
a  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  those 
early  days,  by  showing  to  what  extent  the  imaginations  of 
the  aggrieved  parties  could  carry  the  most  insignificant  in- 
cidents of  their  daily  surroundings.  Possibly  that  used  in 
the  defence  at  the  slander  trial  was  again  made  to  do  duty 
when  the  situation  was  reversed.  At  any  rate  it  Avas 
equally  abortive  in  each  case.  Mary  Parsons  was  not  only 
compelled  to  stand  trial  on  charge  of  practicing  witchcraft, 
but  she  also  suffered  the  added  indignity  of  imprisonment 
in  Boston,  while  waiting  the  action  of  the  court.  This 
must  have  been  extremely  humiliating  to  a  person  of  her 
pride  and  dignity.  But  she  came  out  of  this  trial  as  she 
did  out  of  the  other,  with  flying  colors.  The  furor  against 
witches  which  followed  many  years  after,  had  not  at  this 
time  begun,  men  were  able  to  weigh  testimony  without 
prejudice,  and  to  render  a  verdict  creditable  to  their  sense 
of  humanity  and  justice. 

Mrs.  Parsons  Speaks  Tlic  f  act  that  Mrs.  Parsous  Voluntarily  ajj- 
for  herself.  peared  before  the  court,  "desiring  to  clear 

herself  of  such  an  execrable  crime,"  and 
that  subsequently  she  argued  her  own  case  before  the 
court,  must  not  be  overlooked.  On  both  of  these  occasions 
she  met  her  accusers  boldly,  protesting  her  innocence,  and 
showing  "how  clear  she  was  of  such  a  crime."  Attorneys 
were  then  an  almost  unknown  quantity,  especially  in  the 
inland  towns,  and  criminal  lawyers  had  little  occasion  for 
existence.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  accused 
to  argue  their  own  cases,  and  other  instances  of  women 
speaking  in  courts  of  justice  are  not  unknown.  ^  In  this 
trial,  Mrs.  Parsons  was  "called  to  speak  for  herself,"  and 
from  the  meagre  report  upon  record,  undoubtedly  did  so 
most  effectively. 

1  "In  1667,  a  woman  spoke  in  town  meeting  in  Windsor,  in  a  case  which  concerned 
her,  and  not  without  effect."  lu  1677,  "widow  Editha  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  went 
into  court  and  '  spoke  in  the  ease '  relating  to  her  share  of  her  husband's  estate." 
— Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  235,  note. 
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Another  Member  of      Not  Satisfied  with  attempting  to  fasten  the 
the  Parsons  fami-      crime  of   witclicraft  upon  Mary  Parsons, 

ly  Arraigned    for  i      i  i        i  i  j  • 

Witchcraft.  some  One,  probably  the  same  parties,  en- 

deavored to  include  her  son,  John  Parsons, 
in  that  or  a  similar  misdemeanor.  At  the  same  court  be- 
fore which  she  was  tried, 

"  Some  testemonyes  being  prociu'ed  in  Ccte  Reflecting  on  John  Par- 
sons y"  Ccte  have  Reade  &  consedered  y'"  doe  not  fifinde  in  y'"  any 
such  weight  whereby  he  Should  be  Prosicuted  on  siispition  of  witch- 
craft and  therefore  doe  discharge  j"  sayd  John  Parsones  of  any  ffurther 
attendance." 

Undoubtedly  John,  ^  like  a  dutiful  son,  had  endeavored 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  family  and  the  innocence  of 
his  mother.  In  so  doing  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Bartletts  and  Bridgmans,  hence  the  attempt  to  include  him 
in  the  prosecution  and  trial  for  witchcraft.  The  testimony 
against  him  must  have  been  worthless,  for  the  court  j)aid 
it  little  attention. 

Joseph  Parsons  Dis-  No  woudcr  Joseph  Parsoiis,  after  this  en- 
gusted,  goes  back  deavor  to  make  witches  of  two  members 
of  his  family,  became  disgusted  with 
ISTorthampton,  and  within  a  few  years  left  the  town.  In 
1679,  he  purchased  the  home  lot  and  other  real  estate  of 
Lieut.  Cooper,  in  Springfield,  who  was  killed  in  King 
Philip's  war,  and  removed  to  that  place  soon  after. 

Witchcraft  "Ve-  Joliii  Stebbius  of  Northampton,  died  sud- 
hementiy  Sus-  deiily  iu  March,  167^  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  considered  quite  unusual,  and 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  had  been  killed  by  witches. 
He  was  part  owner  of  a  saw  mill  on  Broad  Brook  or  Man- 
han  River,  and  the  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
came  to  his  death  by  an  accident  at  the  mill.  An  inquest 
was  held  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  returned  a  verdict, 
which  while  it  did  not  directly  charge  witchcraft,  showed 
that  they  more  than  half  believed  it  had  something  to  do 

1  John  Parsons  was  the  third  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Parsons.  He  was  born  in 
Springfield,  and  at  this  time  was  34  years  of  age.  This  accusation  did  not  injure 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  he  became  a  man  of  prominence 
and  influence.  He  was  called  Captain,  and  was  in  service  during  the  Indian  Wars. 
Several  times  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  His  home  lot  was 
on  Bridge  Street,  where  John  W.  Hubbard  now  lives,  and  there  he  resided  till  his 
death,  in  1728. 
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with  his  death.  Two  examinations  were  made  of  the  re- 
mains, and  two  reports  were  handed  in  to  the  court.  In 
the  first  one  they  declared  that  there  was  a  ' '  warmth  and 
heate  in  his  Body  y^  dead  persons  are  not  usual  to  have ; " 
they  reported  that  there  were  "fower  places  upon  his  brest 
y'  seemed  to  have  been  Pintched,  though  the  doctor  in- 
formed y™  that  in  his  life  time  there  was  a  swelling  be- 
tween the  Pintches  ; "  his  neck  was  as  flexible  as  that  of  a 
living  person;  upon  his  body  were  found,  "several  hun- 
dred of  spots"  that  looked  as  if  ''they  had  been  shott  with 
small  shott,"  and  when  they  were  scraped  there  were  holes 
under  them.  On  the  second  examination,  which  must  have 
been  made  soon  after  the  first  one,  they  found,  as  would 
very  naturally  follow,  "the  body  somewhat  more  cold  y° 
before,  his  joynts  more  limber,"  and  several  bruises  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  person,  which  they  had  not  previously 
discovered.  The  jury  reported  to  the  County  Court  in 
April,  and  Samuel  Bartlett,  brother-in-law  to  Stebbins,^ 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  witch  finder  in  general  for  the 
town,  brought  in  all  the  testimony  he  could  obtain.  This 
evidence,  which  cannot  now  be  found,  was  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken.  Undoubtedly  the  testimony  pointed  to  some  sus- 
pected person,  but  no  one  was  named  on  the  records.  As 
Samuel  Bartlett  had  something  to  do  with  this  case  in  the 
way  of  hunting  up  evidence,  it  may  reasonabljj  be  sur- 
mised that  his  vision  was  again  directed  to  the  Parsons 
family.  Possibly  this  last  suspicion,  if  it  took  that  direc- 
tion, clinched  the  decision  of  Joseph  Parsons  and  his  wife 
to  return  to  Springfield. 

The  Case  of  Mary      Other  persous  suspectcd  of  witchcraft  in  this 

Webster.  p^i^^  of  Hampshire  County,  were  brought 

before  the  courts,  but  no  one  was  executed 

for  that  crime  within  its  precincts.     Most  prominent  in  the 

1  John  Stebbins  was  the  son  of  Rowland  Stebbins  of  Springfield.  He  came  to 
Northampton  in  1656,  and  lived  at  the  lower  end  of  "Pudding  Lane,"  now  Hawley 
Street.  His  saw  mill  was  situated  within  the  bounds  of  Easthampton.  He  was  a 
large  farmer  and  owned  real  estate  valued  at  between  £400  and  £500.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  "  while  sawing  at  his  mill,  the  logs  would  roll  over  him,  set  in  motion  by 
witches,  by  which  he  was  severely  bruised.  It  was  also  stated  that  a  large  number 
of  women  were  summoned  by  Joseph  Hawley,  to  examine  and  touch  him,  intending 
in  this  way  to  discover  the  witch.  Blood  flowed  when  a  certain  woman  touched  him, 
but  only  one  could  see  it,  so  nothing  was  done." — Judd  MSS. 
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annals  of  the  time  was  the  case  of  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Webster  of  Hadley.  A  full  account  of  this  transaction 
may  be  found  in  Jndd's  History  of  Hadley.  Charges  were 
preferred  and  a  trial  before  the  court  in  Boston,  in  1683,  re- 
sulted in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  This  verdict,  how- 
ever, did  not  restore  the  woman  to  the  good  oj^inion  of  the 
people  of  Hadley.  Cotton  Mather  relates  with  much  mi- 
nuteness, how,  about  two  years  after,  it  was  supposed  that 
Mary  Webster  caused,  by  her  machinations,  the  death  of 
Philip  Smith,  an  eminently  reputable  citizen  of  the  town 
of  Hadley.  He  was  sick  for  some  time,  and  during  his  ill- 
ness various  unaccountable  manifestations  were  frequent. 
Public  opinion  ran  so  high  against  her  that  a  "number  of 
brisk  lads  "  of  the  town  ' '  gave  disturbance  to  the  woman  " 
on  several  occasions.  At  one  time  the  "disturbance"  con- 
sisted in  dragging  her  from  her  house  and  hanging  her  up 
till  she  was  almost  dead.  After  taking  her  down,  they 
rolled  her  in  the  snow  for  some  time,  buried  her  in  it,  and 
there  left  her.  She  survived  this  barbarous  treatment 
eleven  years,  and  died  in  1696,  aged  about  70.^ 

Mary  Randall  Ar-     The  last  case  of  suspcctcd  witclicraft  in  this 
raigned.  towu,  and  scctioii,  was  that  of  Mary  Ran- 

dall. She  was  "presented"  in  1691,  on  the 
usual  charge  of  "familiarity  with  the  devil."  George  and 
John  Alexander  and  others,  were  her  accusers.  The  County 
Court  judged  that  there  was  "vehement  suspicion"  of  guilt, 
and  ordered  that  the  case  should  be  continued  one  year. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  sent  to  prison  or  to  give  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  £10  for  her  good  behavior,  and  appearance  at 
court.  Her  father  became  her  bondsman,  but  the  case  was 
never  called  for  trial.  William  RandalP  was  discharged  of 
his  bond  in  1692. 

A  Characteristic      Tradition  is  responsible  for  the  statement^ 

Tradition.  that  Noah  Strong  thought  a  pigeon  hawk 

which  frightened  the  pigeons  from  the  nest 

was  a  witch,  and  he  shot  at  it  with  lead  without  effect.    He 

1  Judd's  Hi.story  of  Hadley,  pp.  236-239. 

2  William  Randall  did  not  live  long  iu  Northampton,  if  he  ever  resided  here.  His 
daughter  is  named  in  the  record  as  "  of  Northampton,"  while  the  father  is  said  to 
belong  in  Enfield. 

3  Judd  MSS. 
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then  shot  his  silver  sleeve  buttons  and  broke  the  hawk's 
wing.  The  same  day  a  woman  whom  he  had  displeased, 
returned  from  Bartlett's  mill  with  her  arm  badly  bruised  or 
broken.  He  was  sure  she  was  the  witch.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Bernard  Bartlett,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  witch.  This  legend  may  be  dated  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Northampton  Soil  Comprised  in  the  foregoing  statements,  as 
bad  for  Witches.  far  as  known,  are  all  the  facts  or  traditions 
relative  to  witchcraft  in  Northampton.  It 
is  noticeable  that  while  there  were  many  persons  who  be- 
lieved that  the  powers  of  darkness  were  permitted  to  med- 
dle in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  test  cases,  in  all  but  one  in- 
stance, were  confined  to  the  same  parties.  The  first  gossipy 
rumors  that  brought  on  the  slander  trial,  as  well  as  the 
first  real  charge  of  uncanny  jDractices,  and  the  second  inti- 
mation of  evil  doings,  originated  among  the  same  families. 
Bridgman,  Bartlett  and  Stebbins  were  connected  by  mar- 
riage. No  evidence  appears  hinting  even  at  the  name  of  the 
person  upon  whom  the  accusation  fell,  in  the  case  of  John 
Stebbins,  and  the  most  natural  suggestion  is  that  the 
finger  of  suspicion  again  pointed  to  the  Parsons  family. 
While  Northampton  was  not  wholly  free  from  this  univer- 
sal belief,  it  escaped  the  horrors  that  a  few  years  after- 
wards cast  such  a  reproach  upon  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Evidently  witches  did  not  flourish  here 
to  any  great  extent,  or  the  people  were  less  excitable  than 
in  other  places. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— OPENING  EVENTS. 

Northampton  at     FoR  twenty-one  years  the  people  of  North- 
Peace  with  the     amptoii  and  other  towns  in  the  connty,  lived 

Indians  Burin  g  . 

its  Minority.  peaceably  with  the  Indians.      In  all  their 

intercourse  with  the  red  men,  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  this  town  treated  them  honorably,  and  the  ut- 
most confidence  prevailed  on  both  sides.  Their  wigwams 
were  scattered  about  the  town  in  all  directions,  and  the  In- 
dians "in  all  times  of  danger  and  war  had  been  wont  to 
seek  shelter  by  getting  and  crowding  into  our  home  lots, 
as  near  our  houses  as  possible,  and  begging  house-room  for 
their  stuff  and  themselves."^  This  amicable  state  of  affairs 
came  abruptly  to  an  end  in  1675,  for  then  commenced  the 
first  of  those  Indian  wars  that  wrought  such  destruction  to 
life  and  property,  not  only  throughout  this  valley,  but  in 
all  portions  of  New  England,  Almost  before  suspicions  of 
uneasiness  among  the  tribes  began  to  be  entertained,  the 
Indians  about  Northampton  showed  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Stoddard  says  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  council 
of  Connecticut :—"  A  little  before  the  tidings  of  the  war 
with  Plymouth  brake  out,  *  *  *  they  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  cause  given,  plucked  up  their  wigwams, 
took  away  their  goods  which  they  had  laid  up  in  our 
houses,  and  this  they  did  at  once."  With  the  first  ru- 
mors of  an  outbreak,  the  Northampton  Indians  (the  Non- 
otucks)  became  distant  and  suspicious,  and  were  soon 
detected  in  acts  of  treachery  towards  the  English.  They 
finally  joined  the  enemy  and  fought  their  former  friends 
and  neighbors  with  vigor  and  cruelty. 

1    Letter  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard. 

838 
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Constant  Friction     Abundant  causG  f  or  antagonism  between  the 
Between  the     white  men  and  the  Indians  existed  on  every 

Races 

hand.  Distasteful  as  the  habits  of  the  na- 
tives were  to  the  settlers,  they  became  more  disgusting  and 
annoying,  as  the  former  learned  the  vices  of  the  English, 
and  the  conflict  between  civilization  and  barbarism  devel- 
oped into  greater  intensity  as  time  advanced.  Five  years 
before,  the  Indians  had  been  turned  out  of  the  fort  granted 
them  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  offer  them  ground  upon  which  to  build  another.  This 
was  but  one  among  many  sources  of  dissatisfaction  that 
embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  towards  the  settlers. 

Known  in  History  This  first  amoug  the  serics  of  Indian  hostil- 
as  "  King  p  h  i  1-  ij^ieg  ^];^at  desolated  the  land,  has  received 
the  name  of  "King  Philip's  war."  It  was 
commenced  by  his  own  immediate  followers  and  virtually 
ended  with  his  death.  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  was  generally  believed  to  have  instigated  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  Indians  of  New  England,  having  for  its 
object  the  uprising  of  all  the  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating the  white  settlers.  His  personality  pervaded 
every  movement  of  the  war,  and  to  him  was  attributed 
every  atrocity  of  the  savage  foe.  ^  Hence  his  name  became 
permanently  identified  with  the  conflict. 

Probable  Origin     How    Philip    obtained    the  appellation   of 

of  the  name  of     Kiug^  is  Uncertain.     He  was  the  second  son 

^^'  of  Massasoit,    and  upon  the   death   of  his 

brother  Alexander,   succeeded   to   the  government   of  his 

1  "  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  apprehension.  The  mystery  in  which  he 
was  enveloped  exaggerated  his  real  terrors.  He  was  an  evil  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness; whose  coming  none  could  forsee,  and  against  which  none  knew  when  to  be  on 
the  alert.  The  whole  country  abounded  with  rumors  and  alarms.  Philip  seemed 
almost  possessed  of  ubiquity,  for,  in  whatever  part  of  the  widely  extended  frontier 
an  irruption  from  the  forest  took  place,  Philip  was  said  to  be  its  leader." — Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  pp.  367,  368. 

2  "  By  name  Philip,  commonly  for  his  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  nicknamed 
King  Philip." — Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  p.  70. 

"  But  at  all  events  the  Indian  King  Philip  is  a  mythical  Character." — Palfrey's  New 
England,  vol.  3,  p.  223. 

S.  G.  Drake,  in  a  note  p.  18,  in  Church's  History  of  the  Indian  War,  says:  "which 
names  they  received  from  Gov.  Prince  of  Plymouth,  probably  from  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon."  Doubtless  that  belief  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  prefix  of 
King  was  thoughtlessly  bestowed  upon  him. 
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tribe.  The  brothers,  Wamsiitta  and  Metacome,  soon  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  appeared  at  Plymouth,  and  re- 
quested the  Governor  to  give  them  English  names.  Gov. 
Prince  complied,  naming  Wamsutta,  Alexander,  and  Met- 
acome, Philip.  Whatever  of  kingly  authority  attached  to 
the  government  of  Massasoit,  descended  by  right  to  his 
successor,  Philip,  but  no  such  title  was  recognized  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  New  England.  The  chief  sachem  of 
the  Wampanoags  had  dominion  over  several  other  petty 
sagamores,  and  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
nation.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  the  tribe  had  become  greatly 
reduced  by  war,  and  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  it 
had  been  decimated  by  the  small  pox,  and  probably  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  numbered  less  than  250  lighting  men. 

Philip  Estimated  Historiaus  differ  materially  in  their  esti- 
b  y  h  i  s  contem-  mate  of  Philip's  character,  ability,  and  in- 
poraries.  flueuce.      Contemporary   writers,    some   of 

whom  were  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  and 
others  writing  within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  the  war, 
are  bitter  in  their  attacks  upon  him.  To  them  he  ^as  but 
a  barbarous  savage,  without  redeeming  qualities ;  a  blood 
thirsty  butcher,  intent  only  upon  pillage,  massacre  and 
torture. ' 

1  In  a  series  of  pamphlets,  by  a  "  Merchant  of  Boston,"  issued  in  1676  and  1677,  he 
is  termed  "  Prime  Incendiary  and  Pestilent  Ring  Leader." 

Rev.  Wm.  Hubbard,  of  Ipswich,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  New  Eng- 
land," published  in  1677,  calls  Philip  that  "grand  rebel"  and  "notorious  traitor." 
»  •  "  the  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  had  so  filled  the  heart  of 
this  savage  miscreant  with  envy  and  malice  against  the  English."  *  *  "  yet  did 
this  trea(!herous  and  perfidious  catiff  still  harbor  the  same  or  more  mischievous 
thoughts  against  the  English." — pp.  71,  77. 

Capt.  Thomas  Church,  who  commanded  the  expedition  in  which  Philip  was  killed, 
published  "A  History  of  Philip's  War,"  in  1716.  He  evinces  the  greatest  contempt 
for  his  antagonist;  awards  him  hardly  ordinary  ability;  says  he  was  always  "fore- 
most in  the  flight;"  records  on  seeing  his  dead  body:  "and  a  doleful,  great,  naked 
dirty  beast  he  looked  like,"  and  ordered,  that  "  forasmuch  as  he  had  caused  many  an 
Englishman's  body  to  be  unburied,  and  to  rot  above  ground,  that  not  one  of  his  bones 
should  be  buried.  And  calling  his  old  Indian  executioner,  bid  him  behead  and  quar- 
ter him."— p.  125,  Drake's  Ed.  18'29. 

Cotton  Mather,  commenting  upon  the  death  of  Philip,  uses  the  following  language: 
"And  in  the  place  where  he  first  contrived  and  commenced  his  mischief,  this  Agag 
was  now  cut  in  quarters,  which  were  then  hanged  up,  while  his  head  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Plymouth,  where  it  arrived  on  the  very  day  that  the  church  was  keeping 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God.  God  sent  them  the  head  of  Leviathan  for  a  thanks- 
giving feast." 
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Philip  viewed  in     As  time  softeiied  the  asperities  of  the  con- 
the  first  half  of     flict,  these  preiudiced  opinions  ffave  way  to 

the  present  Cen-  '        „  -,  j  •  ,  -,        ■ ,  ,■ 

tury.  more  liberal   sentiments,  and  vituperation 

was  changed  to  hero  worship.  The  verdict 
rendered  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  as  extravagantly  laudatory  as  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  been  bitterly  defamatory.  Every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  all  the  abilities  of  statesmanship  and 
military  skill  were  attributed  to  him,  and  he  was  given  a 
high  position  in  the  annals  of  fame.  ^ 

A  more  Modern      More  receiit  Writers  are  inclined  to  endorse 
Estimate.  -^Jie  opiuious  of  those  who  lived  nearer  his 

time.  They  regard  him  as  little  better  than 
the  most  unimportant  sachem  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  little  talent,  scant 
judgment  and  less  sense.  Accorded  none  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  leader,  he  is  represented  as  without  influence, 
and  never  prominent  in  any  engagement,  conspicuous  only 
in  flight.  The  judgment  of  the  earlier  historians  was  evi- 
dently largely  tinged  with  prejudice,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond epoch,  as  strongly  swayed  by  sentiment,  but  it  may 
also  be  conceded  that  the  opinions  of  more  recent  chroni- 
clers are  not  altogether  free  from  a  dash  of  exaggeration. 

1  A  biography  of  Philip  appeared  in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  in  1814,  which  speaks 
of  the  "  military  skill  and  prowess  of  Philip,"  "  his  fertility  in  expedients,"  etc. — Vol. 
3,  p.  508. 

"  The  death  of  Philip  in  retrospect,  makes  different  impressions  from  what  were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  event.  It  was  then  considered  as  the  extinction  of  a  virulent 
and  implacable  enemy;  it  is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a  penetrating 
statesman,  and  a  mighty  prince.  It  then  excited  universal  joy  and  congratulation, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  close  of  a  merciless  war;  it  now  awakens  sober  reflections  on  the 
instability  of  empire,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  heaven." — Holmes'  Annals  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  383.  pub.  in  1829. 

"  Philip  was  unquestionably  a  great  warrior  and  a  mighty  chief,  in  whom  rested  the 
confidence  and  the  hope  of  the  confederated  tribes.  The  noble  deeds  which  he  per- 
formed in  1676,  in  the  defense  of  his  unfortunate  people,  would  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  renowned  heroes  in  our  own  cause  in  1776." — Thacher's  His- 
tory of  Plymouth,  p.  145,  pub.  in  1832. 

"  King  Philip's  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  politician  he  was  the  great- 
est of  savages.  *  *  Never  perhaps  did  the  fall  of  a  warrior  or  a  prince  afford  more 
scope  for  solid  reflection.  Philip  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind.  *  * 
It  [his  death]  is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a  penetrating  statesman, 
a  mighty  prince." — Fowler's  Historical  Sketch  of  Fall  River,  pp.  9-11. 

"  He  [Philip]  needed  but  a  whiter  skin  and  a  better  success  to  have  made  him  a 
hero  whose  name  should  linger  on  men's  lips,  and  whose  praise  should  be  celebrated 
in  song." — Holland's  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  vol.  1,  p.  132,  pub.  in  1855. 
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Philip,  squalid  Indian  tliough  lie  was,  will  always  stand 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  cannot  truth- 
fully be  dismissed  to  oblivion  as  a  nonenity,  ^ 

The  Truth  lies  be-     Neither  of  these  estimates  is  absolutely  cor- 
tween  these     rect.     The  truth  lies  midway  between  them, 
gmen  .  While  Philip  was  by   no  means  the  con- 

temptible, cowardly,  insignificant  being  he  is  represented 
to  be  by  one  class  of  historians,  neither  is  he  entitled  to  all 
the  attributes  of  patriotism  or  military  skill  with  which  he 
has  been  invested  by  other  writers.  His  designs  may  not 
have  been  as  far  reaching,  nor  his  plans  as  comprehensive 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  he  undoubtedly  originated  the 
outbreak  of  1675,  had  a  certain  influence  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  gave  both  the  government  of  Plymouth  Colony 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  considerable  trouble. 

Philip  Insincere      That   Philip  Organized  an   extensive   plot, 

and  constantly      embracing   all  the   Indian   tribes   of    New 

have  Organized      England,  and  arranged  all  the  details  for  a 

the  Outbreak.         general  and   simultaneous  onslaught  upon 

the  English  settlements,  is  not  proved  by  contemporaneous 

history  or  corroborated  by  subsequent  events.     Yet  it  is 

impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  subject  had  been  brought 

1  "  Philip,  in  great  qualities,  did  not  surpass  many  other  sachems  in  New  Eng- 
land and  other  colonies.  Indeed,  some  Nipmuck  sagamores  seem  to  have  been  as 
enterprising  and  efficient  actors  in  this  bloody  and  desolating  war,  as  Philip  himself. 
The  great  foresight,  profound  schemes,  and  unbounded  influence  attributed  to  him  are 
to  a  great  extent  imaginary."  *  *  "  He  was  the  terror  of  New  England  for  fourteen 
months.  Schemes  were  attributed  to  him  which  he  did  not  contrive,  and  deeds 
which  he  did  not  perform;  and  he  was  charged  with  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  of 
others.  He  was  not  in  the  attacks  upon  the  Hampshire  villages  in  3676." — Judd's 
History  of  Hadley,  pp.  135,  183,  pub.  in  1863. 

"  He  had  been  widely  distinguished  from  other  red  men  who  were  engaged  in  in- 
flicting the  misery  of  this  terrible  war,  and  who,  so  far  as  we  may  now  judge  from  their 
recorded  conduct,  possessed  capacity  and  character  at  least  equal  to  his.  *  *  And 
the  title  of  King,  which  it  has  been  customary  to  attach  to  his  name,  disguises  and 
transfigures  to  the  view  the  form  of  a  squalid  savage  whose  palace  was  a  sty;  whose 
royal  robe  was  a  bear  skin  or  coarse  blanket,  alive  with  vermin;  who  hardly  knew 
the  luxury  of  an  ablution;  who  was  often  glad  to  appease  appetite  with  food  such 
as  men  who  are  not  starving  loathe.  *  *  If  a  war  had  been  elaborately  concerted 
by  a  man  of  sense,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  have  been  entered  on 
without  a  competent  supply  of  munitions." — Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol. 
3,  pp.  222,  223,  227,  ed.  1864. 

"  Nothing  in  his  character  from  first  to  last,  indicates  any  forethought  or  shows  the 
least  trace  of  heroism.  Most  surprising  is  it  to  learn  that  Philip  is  not  known  to 
have  taken  part  in  any  one  of  the  fights  of  the  war,  nor  even  to  ha  ve  been  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  any  one  of  them  after  the  initial  skirmish  at  Pocasset  Swamp." — Pil- 
grim Republic,  p.  551,  pub.  1888. 
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to  tlie  attention  of  the  several  tribes.  Philip  nndoubtedly 
wrought  them  up  by  active  negotiation  or  subtle  insinua- 
tion, to  a  heat  that  needed  but  a  spark  to  kindle  into  active 
warfare.  The  entire  history  of  the  time  shows  that  he  was 
either  frequently  engaged  in  plots  against  the  whites  or 
his  enemies  industriously  lied  about  him.  Rumors  of 
his  machinations  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  notice 
of  the  Plymouth  authorities,  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  explain  his  conduct  and  persuaded  to  make  new  trea- 
ties. Every  rumor  prejudicial  to  Philip  was  carefully  in- 
vestigated, but  always  in  that  spirit  of  contempt  born  of 
conscious  superiority,  which  admits  of  no  alternative  but 
submission.  He  yielded  to  every  demand  of  the  English, 
signed  such  treaties  as  were  proposed,  and  finally  gave  up 
his  guns  conditionally.  These  were  to  be  security  for  his 
good  behavior  "so  long  as  they  [the  English]  shall  see  rea- 
son." In  a  short  time  the  guns  were  confiscated  on  the 
flimsy  pretext  that  some  of  them  had  been  kept  back,  and 
the  colonists  believed  that  "the  cloud  might  blow  over." 
Two  treaties  were  forced  from  Philip  four  years  before  the 
war  broke  out,  but  he  had  slight  respect  for  these  solemn 
contracts.  With  little  idea  of  English  methods,  and  be- 
cause the  white  men  had  power  to  enforce  the  terms  the}'" 
offered,  he  submitted. 

Without  Support  he  Had  tlic  War  been  entered  upon  by  Philip 
must  have  been  alouc,  witliout  coucert  or  Understanding 
on  the  part  of  other  tribes,  it  must  have 
ended  with  the  first  encounter.  Philip,  defeated  and  fleeing 
for  his  life,  would  have  been  treated  by  them  as  an  outcast, 
who  could  not  be  too  quickly  sacrificed  for  the  purchase  of 
their  own  peace  and  security.  A  vanquished  chief  with- 
out influence,  would  have  met  with  scant  commiseration 
from  men  who  through  his  means  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  Avar.  But  Philip 
had  friends  everywhere.  The  Narragansetts  cared  for  his 
women  and  children,  the  Nipmucks  not  only  received  and 
sheltered  him,  but  even  while  he  was  detailing  to  them  the 
ill  success  of  the  Mt.  Hope  fight,  vigorously  attacked  the 
English,  who  were  seeking  them  on  an  armed  errand  of 
peace  and  friendship. 
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sa.isumon  Dououncos     lu  tlio  eai'lv  piii't  of  tlio  votir,  cumo  ru- 
p  hi  lip.    ismur-     mors  that  Philip  was  again  uneasy,  and 

tloreil,  and  his  imir-  i     !■•  •        ,     n        V-i 

derers  Exeout.>d.  ^^"^^  <^^»^'t'  nu)ri>  plotting  agaiiist  t]lO  Ellg- 
lisli.  Sausainon  reportocl  that  Philip  was 
not  only  inttMiding  inisohiof.  bnt  was  endeavoring  to  enlist 
others  in  his  designs,  aiul  tlu^so  statements  have  never  been 
denied.  Indeed  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  truth  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  infornu'i-  ]);ii(l  the  forfeit  t^f  his  life  t'ov 
his  intelligence.^  The  imniediate  trial  and  execution  of 
the  murderers  of  Sausamon,  roustvl  the  Indians  to  thoughts 
of  vengeance.  Had  his  report  been  untrue,  little  reason 
would  have  existed  for  killing  him.  Had  there  been  no 
general  uneasiness  among  the  red  men.  and  no  idea,  how- 
ever indefinite,  of  approaching  hostilities,  the  bare  fact  of 
the  execution  of  men  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  mur- 
der, would  have  had  no  greater  effect  upon  the  tribes  than 
had  other  and  previous  executions  of  Indian  criminals. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  long  har- 
bored hostile  designs  against  tlie  English.  - 

Philip  not.  ready      The    War    began   ])rematurely. *      Some   of 
when  the  War     Philip's    youug    meu.    eager    for   plunder. 

Coinmenoed.  ,       ,         '  ^  %  .         '  ,.    .  i  ■ 

sacked  several  houses  in  one  ot  the  eastern 
towns.  This  act  precipitated  hostilities.  Few  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Philip  had  done 
little  more  than  sound  the  different  tribes  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  combination  as  he  proposed.  The  matter 
was  in  contemplation  when  Sausamon's  disclosures  were 
ma<le.     It  is  in  evidence  that  the  Connecticut  River  In- 

1  "  Last  winter  the  Gov.  of  Plymouth  was  informed  by  Sausamon,  a  faithful  lu- 
iliau,  that  the  said  Philip  was  undovihtedly  ludeavorinsj  to  raise  new  troubles:  and 
was  endeavoriu!;  to  eugasre  all  the  Saehems  round  abo\it  in  a  war  against  us.  Some 
of  the  Eni;lish  also  that  lived  near  the  said  Saehem  oommunieated  their  fears  and 
jealousies  o<Hieurreut  with  what  the  Indian  had  informed."— Narrative  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Plymouth,  Sept.  0,  1675. 

3  "  But  this  ealm  was  deceitful;  for,  while  every  thinj;  was  apparently  quiet,  Philip 
vras  maturing  his  plans,  rallying  his  forces,  and  preparing  for  war.  The  reality  of  this 
plot  we  are  aware  has  been  doubted:  but  the  proofs  ot  its  existence  we  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  wholly  to  reject."— Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  1,  p.  406. 

3  "  Its  execution  was  tlxed  for  the  spring  of  1676:  but,  as  some  say,  liy  the  rash- 
ness of  Philip's  young  men,  and  against  his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  oounsellois, 
it  was  precipitated  a  year  earlier."— Ibid. 
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dians^  had  knowledge  of  the  proposed  uprising,  for  certain 
suspicious  actions  of  those  at  Northampton  have  been  re- 
corded. Rev,  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  a  letter  detailing  the 
grounds  for  disarming  the  "  Norwottog"  Indians,  writes  :  — 
"In  the  winter  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  oiir  Indians  gave 
cause  of  suspicion,  in  that  they  who  were  wont  in  former  years  to  pre- 
fer earnestly  for  groiind  to  plant  on,  even  the  most  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring,  now  this  sjjring  desired  not  ground  to  plant  till  the  time  of 
planting  was  come,  and  it  was  almost  too  late.  When  they  planted 
and  the  corn  was  come  up ;  many  of  them  deserted  it  and  went  to  Qua- 
baug  to  our  enemies.  Wappaye,  the  Indian,  told  Dea.  Goodman,  a  lit- 
tle before  the  war  broke  out  in  Pljinouth  Colony,  that  this  smnmer 
there  would  be  a  war  between  the  English  and  the  Indians;  this  he 
spake  positively  besides  other  bad  words.  *  *  *  They  shot  several 
bullets  at  our  men,  as  in  Northampton  meadow,  at  Parsons'  boy ;  one 
in  the  town  at  the  watchman ;  one  at  or  close  by  Ens  Cooke  and  an- 
other at  Hadley ;  one  at  John  Clary,  passing  bj'  the  fort  in  the  road  be- 
tween Hatfield  and  Northampton ;  one  in  Hatfield  meadow.  *  *  * 
An  Indian  woman  who  had  carried  it  as  respectfully  to  the  English  as 
any  we  know  among  them,  came  with  great  earnestness  and  seeming 
affection  and  trouble,  and  told  the  English  that  then  two  of  Philip's 
men  were  come  to  the  fort.  The  Frenchman,  Norman\nlle,  travelling 
towards  Quabaug,  saw  (as  he  testified)  these  Indians  who  told  him  they 
had  been  at  Mendon,  and  were  coming  to  Norwotuck  to  persuade  these 
Indians  to  join  in  the  war;  these  he  described  so  that  our  men  plainly 
knew  them.  Oiir  Indians  afterwards  shewed  one  of  them  to  our  men, 
testifying  that  he  was  one  of  them.  *  *  *  Their  carriage  was  surly 
and  insolent ;  one  threatened  to  knock  a  maid  on  the  head ;  another 
said  the  Indians  would  give  him  such  a  house,  another  told  a  woman 
that  shortly  she  would  bake  bread  for  him  :  they  vapored  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  afraid  of  the  Indians.  A  squaw  coimselled  good  wife 
Wright  to  get  into  the  town  with  her  children  and  said  she  durst  not 
tell  her  news,  for  then  the  Indians  would  cut  off  her  head.  They  also 
solicited  oiir  men  to  entertain  the  Quabaug  Indians  but  five  days  before 
they  rose  against  the  English.  Wappawy.  the  Indian,  confessed  that 
he  and  several  of  our  Indians  had  been  with  Philip,  and  named  several 
of  them." 

The  War  opened      Sausauiou  was  murdered  in  January,  1675. 
by  an  Attack  on      jj^g  murderers  were  tried  and  executed  early 

Swansea.  .       -,  ^'\        ,^  ti         i>     ,-<      ,  n 

m  June.  On  the  24'  ot  that  month  oc- 
curred the  attack  on  Swansea,  which  ojjened  the  war, 
although  a  few  houses  had  been  rifled  four  days  before. 

1     "  That  the  Indians  had  a  conspiracy  amongst  themselves  to  rise  against  the  Eng- 
lish is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Indians  about  Hadley." — Hubbard,  p.  78. 
"The  Indians  about  Hadley  confessed  such  a  plot." — Hutchinson,  vol.  1,  p.  234. 
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Now  Mr.  Stoddard  says  that  tlie  Indians  about  Northamp- 
ton began  to  act  suspiciously  in  the  winter,  which  must 
have  been  soon  after  the  charges  Avere  made  against  Philip. 
This  is  good  evidence  that  the  disturbing  elements  were  at 
work  which  in  all  probability  originated  with  the  Sachem 
of  Pokanoket.  That  the  Indian  tribes  were  slow  to  take 
up  arms  after  the  first  blow  had  been  delivered,  simply  in- 
dicates that  the  consj^iracy  had  not  ripened,  and  that  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  in  a  measure  accidental. 

Philip  Driven  from  Philip  established  his  headquarters  at  Mt. 
Mt.  Hope  and  Po-  Hopc,  but  he  soou  fouud  it  a  very  inconve- 
nient place  of  residence.  Troops  from 
Plymouth  Colony  and  from  Boston,  ordered  out  when  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  assault  on  Swansea,  were 
soon  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  Philip 
was  driven  from  his  position.  He  fled  to  Pocasset,  but  did 
not  tarry  long.  Unable  to  hold  that  point,  he  evacuated  the 
place  about  the  last  of  July,  and  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
Nipmucks,  at  Wennimisset.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
settlements  at  Dartmouth,  Taunton,  and  Middleborough 
were  assaulted,  many  houses  burned,  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  slain.  So  close  was  the  pursuit  of  Philip,  after 
leaving  Pocasset  Neck,  that  some  thirty  of  his  followers 
were  killed  or  captured,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
about  one  hundred  of  his  women  and  children. 

A  Treaty  with  the  While  thcsc  evcuts  wcre  transpiring,  the 
Narragansetts.  Commissioncrs  of  Massachusctts  Bay,  ^  Ply- 
mouth Colony  and  Connecticut,  determined 
if  possible  to  forestall  Philip  in  his  combinations  with  other 
tril)es  by  making  treaties  on  their  own  behalf.  An  armed 
party  escorted  the  envoys  who  were  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  Negotiations  were  concluded  with  the 
Narragansetts,  and  a  treaty  made  with  them  which  was 

1  In  1672,  the  three  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut,  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  or  rather  revived  the  old  confederacy  established  in  1643. 
It  was  a  league  for  mutual  defence  which  the  then  threatening  position  of  Indian 
affairs  demanded  should  be  renewed.  Among  its  provisions  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quota  of  troops  to  be  raised  by  each  colony  in  time  of  war,  and  on  this  ba- 
sis, that  from  Connecticut,  which  was  so  often  so  oppoi-tune  to  this  section,  was  fur- 
nished. The  proportion  of  troops  to  be  contributed  by  each  was  for  every  one  hun- 
dred from  Massachusetts,  sixty  should  be  furnished  by  Connecticut,  and  thirty  by 
Plymouth. 
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signed  by  a  few  of  the  old  men.  The  young  men  were  for 
war,  and  were  ready  to  join  Philip,  but  the  old  men  were 
in  favor  of  peace.  This  treaty,  signed  July  15'^,  was  as 
usual,  dictated  by  the  English.  The  Narragansetts  agreed 
to  every  thing  required  of  them,  promising  to  sell  to  the 
English  whatever  subjects  of  Philip  were  within  their  do- 
minion, and  to  resist  any  invasion  of  their  own,  or  of  Eng- 
lish territory  by  him.  They  also  gave  hostages  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  compact. 

AnAttempt  to  This  paper  peace  with  one  tribe  was  fol- 
Treat  with  the  lowed  by  a  similar  attempt  to  form  another 
with  the  Nipmucks.  But  it  was  altogether 
too  late.  On  the  14"'  of  July,  the  latter  tribe  attacked  Men- 
don,  and  seven  or  eight  persons  were  killed.  The  Nip- 
mucks  were  encamped  at  Wennimisset,  about  eight  miles 
from  Quabaug  (Brookfield).  From  Brookfield  eastward  to 
Lancaster,  there  were  no  English  settlements.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  little  town,  which  contained  but  sixteen  fam- 
ilies, this  tribe  had  gathered  in  great  numbers.  ''Capt. 
Edward  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent "'  to  force  a 
treaty  from  them,  and  a  conference  with  the  Indians  was 
agreed  upon.  On  the  2''  of  August,  the  ambassador,  ac- 
companied by  three  citizens  of  Brookfield,  and  escorted  by 
Capt.  Wheeler  and  twenty  troopers,  set  out  for  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  which  was  upon  a  plain  at  some  distance 
from  the  Indian  camping  ground.  No  Indians  were  found 
there. 

The  Ambush  and  Persuaded  by  the  Brookfield  men  who  had 
Attack  on  Brook-  perfect  Confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  red 
men,  the  party  proceeded  to  hunt  them  up. 
After  marching  four  or  five  miles  towards  the  Nipmuck 
encampment,  they  were  lured  into  an  ambush  and  eight  of 
their  men  killed.  Five  were  wounded,  among  them  Capts. 
Wheeler  and  Hutchinson.  Of  this  number,  three,  includ- 
ing Capt.  Hutchinson,  soon  died.  The  discomfitted  Eng- 
lish, conducted  by  their  Indian  guides,  found  their  way 
into  the  town  of  Brookfield.  In  a  fortified  house,  where 
they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  they  with- 
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stood  the  onset  of  the  savage  foe  for  three  days.  On  the 
evening  of  August  4"^,  Major  Simon  Willard,  with  forty- 
seven  men,  arrived  and  drove  off  the  enemy.  The  town 
was  soon  after  abandoned  by  the  settlers. 

Philip  not  in  this      It  is  uot  positively  kuowu  that  Philip  was 
Figiit.  personally  concerned  in  the  fight  at  Brook- 

field,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  he  arrived  at 
the  camp  of  the  Nipmucks,  the  day  before  it  occurred.  ^ 
When  he  joined  the  Mpmucks,  he  brought  with  him,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  forty  men,  thirty  of  whom  were 
armed  with  guns,  and  the  rest  with  bows  and  arrows.  Af- 
ter the  engagement  he  gave  three  of  the  sagamores  about  a 
peck  each  of  unstrung  wampum,  which  they  accepted. 

1    Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  3,  p.  159. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— THREE   TOWNS  ABANDONED. 

The  Seven  Thriving     At  tliis  time  Scattered  within  a  distance  of 
Valley  Towns.  ;g^fty  miles,  along  the  Valley  of  the  Connec- 

ticut River,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  seven  well  established  and  thriving  settle- 
ments. Between  Springfield  and  Northfield  were  Westfield, 
Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield.  Springfield 
and  Northampton  were  the  older  towns,  and  Deerfield  and 
Northfield  the  most  recently  settled.  The  newer  towns 
were  composed  mainly  of  emigrants  from  the  others. 
Hence  there  was  established  a  community  of  interests  be- 
tween them  all. 

The  War  Surges     The  War,  iiow  in  full  progress,  soon  envel- 
westward.  opcd  the  towus  of  Wcstem  Massachusetts. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  ene- 
my attacked  Deerfield,  Northfield,  Hatfield,  Hadley  and 
Springfield.  That  Philip  planned  these  assaults  or  com- 
manded at  either  of  them  is  uncertain.  Nothing  definite 
is  heard  from  him  till  the  following  spring,  when  he  was 
seen  by  Mrs.  Rowlandson  while  in  captivity.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  idle,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  val- 
ley tribes  yielded  the  leadership  into  his  hands.  Contem- 
poraneous writings,  however,  show  that  every  attack  was 
attributed  to  him.  Reports  of  commanders  and  others  in 
authority,  assume  that  Philip  was  the  instigator  and  ubiqui- 
tous leader  in  all  these  encounters. 

Vigorous  but  Una-  Major  Pyiichou  of  Springfield,  at  the  head 
vailing  Pursuit  of  affairs  in  this  section,  when  he  heard  of 
nemy.  ^^^  attack  ou  Broolvfield,  sent  to  Connecti- 
cut for  reinforcements.  Seventy  men,  forty  dragoons,  and 
thirty  Indians,  under  command  of  Capt.  Watts,  were  at 
once  dispatched  to  Springfield,  where  they  were  joined  by 
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Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper,  with  twenty-seven  dragoons  and 
ten  Indians,  and  the  whole  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war. 
They  reached  Brookfield  on  the  7*''  of  August,  and  found 
there  two  full  companies  from  the  seaboard,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Richard  Beers  of  Watertown,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Lothrop  of  Beverly.  Major  Willard,  with  this  detachment, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  fifty  men,  marched  for  the 
encampment  at  Wennimisset,  but  the  enemy  had  fled.  The 
woods  were  scoured  in  all  directions  without  avail ;  not  an 
Indian  could  be  found.  On  the  9*'\  Capt.  Moseley,  sent 
with  reinforcements  and  supj)lies  to  the  eastern  troops  in 
the  field,  but  with  orders  to  continue  in  pursuit  of  Philij), 
reported  at  Brookfield.  Further  search  for  the  enemy  re- 
vealing nothing,  headquarters  were  established  at  Hadley, 
where  the  entire  force  was  concentrated.  A  thorough  and 
extended  scout  was  made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  about 
the  16'^  of  August.  Not  an  Indian  was  seen,  but  about 
seventy  deserted  wigwams  were  destroyed. 

Friendly  Indians  Many  friendly  Indians  joined  the  whites 
Assist  in  the  jj^  thesc  expeditions.  In  addition  to  the 
number  sent  up  from  Hartford,  thirty  oth- 
ers under  Joseph,  son  of  Uncas,  ranged  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  the  hostiles.  Some  of  the  Northampton  or  Non- 
otuck  tribe  were  also  employed  about  this  time,  but  Major 
Pynchon  suspected  their  fidelity.  It  was  believed  that  they 
were  treacherous,  giving  warning  by  shouts  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English. 

The  Nipmucks  Re-  After  the  destructiou  of  Brookfield,  the 
treat  to  Pay-  Nipmucks  fled  and  for  a  long  time  no  trace 
of  them  could  be  found.  The  entire  country 
was  thoroughly  searched  in  this  vicinity,  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  as  far  east  as  Brookfield,  but  their  hiding  place 
was  not  discovered.  It  was  finally  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  fled  northerly  and  were  at  Payquyag,  (Atltol) 
and  other  places  in  that  section  of  what  is  now  Franklin 
County.  Here  they  remained  in  security,  living  upon  the 
supplies  captured  at  Brookfield.  When  these  were  ex- 
hausted they  began  to  plunder  the  flocks  of  the  settlers, 
driving  off  large  numbers  of  sheep  from  Northfield. 
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capt.  Watts  R  e  -  Oil  the  22**  of  August,  Capt.  Watts,  having 
turns  to  Hart-  returned  from  scouting,  was  at  Hadley,  and 
the  Bay  forces  were  at  Brookfield.  Major 
Pynchon  desired  Capt.  Watts  to  remain  longer  and  recon- 
noitre in  the  vicinity  of  Payquyag,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  enemy,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Hartford  with  all 
his  troops.  Garrisons  were  sent  to  the  more  northerly 
towns  ;  twenty  men  to  Northfield,  and  ten  men  to  Deerfield. 
On  the  23''  of  August,  Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers  were  at 
Hadley. 

The  Authorities  Many  of  the  Nouotuclv  Indians  were  still 
Decide  to  Dis-     living  in  the  river  towns,  though  not  on  the 

arm  the  Nono-        „  ,  i-  c    •        t    -i   •  -ai     n  ij_-i 

tucks.  former  terms  ot  friendship  with  the  settlers. 

They  had  a  fort  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  between  Northampton  and  Hatfield.  It 
was  "opposite  the  northeast  corner  of  Hadley  Great 
Meadow,"  and  was  occupied  about  this  time  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  among  whom  were  Nonotucks,  Pocum- 
tucks,  and  other  strangers.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out, 
having  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  Nonotucks,  the 
committees  of  militia  in  the  Hampshire  towns,  decided  to 
demand  their  arms.  They  professed  friendship,  and  gave 
up  their  guns  willingly.  But  in  a  few  days,  owing  to  their 
continued  protestations  of  good  will,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  proposition  made  by  them  to  join  the  forces  sent 
against  the  enemy,  their  arms  were  returned  to  them.  Sus- 
picions being  again  aroused,  the  council  of  commanders 
held  at  Hadley,  on  the  24"'  of  August,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, decided  once  more  to  disarm  them.  Accordingly  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  the  fort,  but  he  was  put  off  with  an 
evasive  answer,  and  desired  to  come  again.  On  his  return 
he  was  received  with  insults.  The  temper  of  the  Indians 
being  thus  disclosed,  Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers  determined 
to  take  away  their  arms  by  force  the  next  morning. 

The  Indians  Steal  While  the  Northampton  troops  were  ordered 
a-svay,  are  Pur-  fg  marcli  as  near  to  the  fort  as  possible, 
first  Fight  in  the  LotliTop  and  Beers  were  to  cross  the  Con- 
Vaiiey  Occurs.        iiecticut  from  Hadley,  and  endeavor  to  cut 

off  their  retreat  up  the  river.     The  enemy,  however,  sus- 
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pected  the  manoeuver,  or  had  received  intelligence  of  it, 
and  when  the  two  divisions  met  at  the  fort,  near  day-break, 
they  found  nothing  but  the  body  of  an  aged  sachem,  who, 
refusing  to  go  with  his  comrades,  had  been  killed  by  them. 
After  sending  back  a  portion  of  the  Northampton  soldiers 
to  guard  the  town,  the  commanders  pushed  forward  with 
about  one  hundred  men,  "at  a  great  pace  after  them."^ 
Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers,  proposing  as  Mr.  Stoddard 
states,  "  to  parley  with  the  Indians,"  apparently  disregarded 
the  most  ordinary  military  precautions,  and  were  intent 
only  upon  coming  within  speaking  distance.  Their  men 
had  orders  "not  to  make  any  shot  upon  them  first."  ^ 
The  Indians,  less  pacifically  inclined,  following  the  tactics 
employed  at  Quabaug,  hid  in  ambush,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion of  their  presence,  was  the  discharge  of  about  forty 
guns  upon  their  unsuspecting  pursuers.  Five  soldiers  were 
killed  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  and  three  others  died  s^^b- 
sequently  of  their  wounds.  "One  man  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  our  own  men. "  The  English  charged  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  swamp,  and  then  fought  them  in  their  own 
way  from  behind  trees.  For  three  hours  the  fight  contin- 
ued, when  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  behind  them  "much  of 
their  luggage."  The  place  where  this  action  occurred  is 
said  to  have  been  at  "Wequamps  on  the  Pocumtuck 
path. 


"  3 


The  Loss  on  both     Nine  persous  were  killed  in  this  first  en- 
^i'^*^^-  counter  with  the  Indians  in  the  Connecti- 

cut Valley.  Only  one  of  the  slain  was  from 
Northampton,  Samuel  Mason,  only  son  of  Thomas  Mason. 
The  others  were  Azariah  Dickinson,  son  of  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson of  Hadley  ;  Richard  Fellows  of  Hatfield,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Fellows,  deceased ;  James  Levens  of  Roxbury ;  John 
Plumer  of  Newberry ;  Mark  Pitman  of  Marblehead ;  Jo- 
seph Person  of  Lynn;  Matthew  Scales  of  Rowley;  and 
William  Cluflf    of    Charlestown.      John  Parke  of  Water- 

1    Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard's  Letter,  Mather's  History. 

3    Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard's  Letter  to  the  Connecticut  Council. 

3  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfleld,  p.  91.  Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  144,  states 
that  "the  place  is  now  unknown."  Hubbard  says  it  was  "about  ten  miles  above 
Hatfield  at  a  place  called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill."  And  according  to  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  of 
Hadley,  "  at  a  swamp  beyond  Hatfield." 
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town  was  shot  in  the  elbow.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not 
known.  A  squaw  captured  soon  after,  and  some  children, 
who  came  into  the  camp  the  next  day,  reported  that  they 
lost  twenty-six  men.  Mr.  Judd  doubted  this  statement, 
and  believed  that  they  lost  no  more  men  than  the  English. 
An  Indian,  Menownet,  who  was  in  the  fight,  affirms  that 
no  Indians  were  killed. 

The  Nonotucks  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  August  25*'', 
forever  Aban-  1575^  the  Nouotuck  Indians,  accompanied 
ing  Grounds.  ^y  their  families,  and  bearing  with  them  all 

their  worldly  goods,  left  their  native  haunts 
never  to  return.  They  joined  the  Pocumtucks  near  Deer- 
field,  and  both  tribes  made  common  cause  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  result  of  this  union  was  soon  made  manifest,  by 
a  joint  attack  upon  Deerfield. 

Reinforc  e  m  e  n  t  s  News  of  the  fight  at  Sugar  Loaf  was  sent  to 
sent  from  Hart  Hartford  by  Major  Pynchon,  and  on  the  26'^ 
of  August,  George  Graves,  with  twenty  men, 
was  dispatched  to  "assist  the  plantations  at  Norwottog." 
He  came  to  Northampton.  Major  Talcott  was  again  or- 
dered to  Springfield  to  consult  with  Major  Pynchon,  and 
on  the  3'^  of  September,  Major  Treat,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  field, 
came  up  with  about  ninety  dragoons,  reaching  Northamp- 
ton the  day  following. 

Connecticut  Men,  When  the  reiuforcemeuts  reached  North- 
ofacers  and  Sol-      amptou  they  were  quartered  on  the  inhabi- 

diers   Quartered        ,         ,         r\i\^  •        j  t      t  t  t 

in  Northampton,  tauts.  Oincers,  privates,  Indians  and  horses, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  town. 
Some  were  billeted  only  for  a  few  meals,  others  were  en- 
forced guests  for  days,  and  some  for  weeks.  David  Wilton 
seems  to  have  had  his  share  of  them.  Major  Treat,  Capt. 
"Cely,"  Lieut.  Standley  and  Ensign  Marshall,  were  at  his 
house  early  in  September,  and  Major  Treat  and  other  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  as  well  as  Indians,  were  there  at  different 
times.  There  must  have  been  considerable  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity about  town,  as  well  as  much  anxiety  and  alarm 
among  the  inhabitants. 
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Deerfleid  Attacked  On  the  fii'st  of  September,  occurred  the  first 
and  Partially  De-  Indiaii  attack  upoii  any  town  in  this  sec- 
tion. About  sixty  redskins  suddenly  ap- 
peared near  the  town  of  Deerfield.  They  gave  the  alarm 
by  shooting  James  Eggleston,  who  was  searching  for  his 
horse,  and  the  people  sought  safety  in  their  fortified  block 
houses.  After  losing  two  of  their  number,  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  attack  on  these  places  of  refuge,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work  of  pillaging  and  burning  the  deserted 
dwellings  and  barns  of  the  settlers. 

The  "Angel  of  Familiar  to  every  school  boy  is  the  legend 
Hadiey,"aMyth.  ^f  ^j^^  "  Augel  of  Hadley."  How  the  regi- 
cide Goffe,  doubly  risked  his  life  to  save  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  in  hiding,  not  only  to  the  bul- 
lets of  the  Indians,  but  to  the  keen  eyes  of  royalty  search- 
ing everywhere  for  the  murderers  of  the  king,  has  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times.  Alas,  this  story  of  true 
heroism  has  been  relegated  to  the  regions  of  romance.  In 
brief,  the  narrative  reads  : — On  the  first  day  of  September, 
1675,  on  a  day  of  religious  services,  while  the  people  of  Had- 
ley were  assembled  in  the  meeting  house,  the  Indians  sud- 
denly appeared.  Though  the  settlers  believed  in  God,  they 
clung  to  their  guns,  and  kept  their  powder  dry.  But  they 
were  without  a  leader  and  in  the  utmost  confusion.  "  Sud- 
denly a  grave  and  elderly  person  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
them.  In  his  mein  and  dress  he  differed  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  He  not  only  encouraged  them  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  but  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  rallied  and  in- 
structed them,  and  led  them  on  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
who  by  this  means  was  repulsed.  As  suddenly  the  deliv- 
erer of  Hadley  disappeared.  The  people  were  left  in  con- 
sternation utterly  unable  to  account  for  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  ever  able  to 
explain  it."  ^ 

William  Goft'e  and  Edward  Whalley,  two  of  the  judges 
who  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  Charles  I.,  King  of 
England,  escaped  to  this  country  in  1G60,  and  four  years 
afterwards  came  to  Hadley,  where  they  were  secreted  in 
the  house  of  the  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  Only  the 
pastor's  family  and   two   others   knew   of   their   presence 

1     Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  1,  p.  269,  note. 
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there.  In  after  years,  wlien  tlie  participators  in  these 
scenes  were  all  dead,  and  knowledge  of  his  residence  there 
was  no  longer  dangerous,  Goffe  became  the  "Angel  of 
Hadley."  The  story  was  so  interwoven  into  the  annals  of 
this  region  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  no  one 
doubted  its  authenticity.  Historians  differed  as  to  its  date, 
some  placing  it  on  the  first  of  September,  and  others  car- 
rying it  forward  to  June  of  the  following  year,  but  none 
questioned  its  truth.  In  1874,  George  Sheldon  Esq.,  author 
of  the  History  of  Deerfield,  and  the  leading  antiquarian  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  demonstrated  the  improbability  of 
the  statement.  He  could  find  no  authority  for  the  reported 
attack  on  the  first  of  September,  and  as  Hadley  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  troops  in  this  part  of  the  county  dur- 
ing Philip's  war,  suggested  that  there  could  not  at  any  time 
have  been  a  lack  of  soldiers,  with  experienced  commanders, 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  town.  ^  As  this  discus- 
sion has  no  direct  connection  with  this  history,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  upon  its  details.  The  arguments  against 
the  appearance  of  Goffe  at  Hadley,  are  at  least  plausible  if 
not  convincing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  at  once  a  faith 
cemented  by  centuries  of  unquestioned  belief.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  further  light  will  ever  be  thrown 
upon  this  transaction.  To  the  student  of  history  it  must 
remain  at  best  a  questionable  incident.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  readers,  conversant  only  with  the  long  prevailing- 
version  of  the  legend,  possibly  never  informed  of  the 
doubts  advanced  against  it,  will  still  continue  to  believe  in 
the  "Angel  of  Hadley." 

Northfleid  As-  On  the  2d  of  September,  while  the  fires  at 
sailed  and  laid  Deerfield  were  still  smouldering,  Northfield 
was  assailed  by  the  Nipmucks  and  Wampa- 
noags.  A  party  at  work  in  the  meadows  was  surprised  and 
eight  of  their  number  killed.  The  men  who  survived,  to- 
gether with  the  women  and  children,  took  refuge  in  the 
block  house,  where  they  successfully  defended  themselves, 
but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  savages  from  destroying 
their  property.     Of  the  eight  men  killed,  two,   Ebenezer 

1    New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Oct.,  1874. 
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Parsons  and  Nathaniel  Curtis,  belonged  in  Northampton, 
and  three,  Samuel  Wright,  Ebenezer  Janes,  and  Jonathan 
Janes,  though  settlers  at  Northfield,  were  emigrants  from 
this  town.  Samuel  Wright  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wright 
Sr.,  one  of  Northampton's  original  settlers.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Burt,  at  Springfield,  in  1653,  and  within  three 
years  removed  to  Northampton.  He  was  forty-six  years  of 
age,  and  left  a  family  of  eight  children.  Ebenezer  and 
Jonathan  Janes  were  sons  of  William  Janes,  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  old.  Ebenezer  Parsons  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Parsons,  his  birth  being  the  first  one  recorded  at 
Northampton,  and  he  was  just  twenty  years  old.  Na- 
thaniel Curtis  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Curtis,  and 
was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Samuel  Wright 
Jr.,  son  of  Sergt.  Samuel  Wright,  was  severely  wounded.^ 
John  Peck  of  Hadley,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Benjamin  Dun- 
wich,  probably  eastern  soldiers,  were  among  the  slain. 
Northfield  contained  at  this  time  about  sixteen  families. 

capt.  Beers,  sent  to      After  the  fight  at  Wequamps  and  the  at- 
succor  Northfield,      tack  ou  Deerfield,  the  condition  of  the  out- 

is  Ambushed  and        ...  •  -t  t  •    ■       i         /~\ 

slain.  Jymg  towns  was  Considered  critical.     On 

the  3^  of  September,  Capt.  Beers  was  sent 
from  Hadley,  with  a  force  of  thirty-six  mounted  men  and 
some  carts,  with  orders  to  secure  the  garrison  at  North- 
field.  At  this  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  attack  on 
that  place,  and  when  within  three  or  four  miles  of  his  des- 
tination he  encamped.  The  next  morning,  leaving  his 
horses  in  camp,  under  guard.  Beers  set  out  for  Northfield. 

1  In  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  for  aid,  dated  May  3,  1703,  he  says:  "In  the 
first  Indian  war,  I  was  pressed  up  to  Northfield,  under  Capt.  Lothrop,  and  there  left 
a  garrison  soldier;  soon  after  which  the  Indians  besieged  that  fort;  they  killed  my 
father  and  shot  a  bullet  into  my  hip  bone.  From  thence  I  was  brought  to  Hadley, 
under  care  of  Dr.  Westcarr,  where  I  was  till  winter.  The  doctor  dying,  I  shifted 
from  one  surgeon  to  another  till  the  spring.  In  April  following,  I  went  to  Hartford 
to  Mrs.  AUyn,  where  I  was  about  seven  months,  all  which  time  I  paid  for  my  diet  and 
chirui'geon  out  of  my  own  estate,  and  although  I  attained  to  so  much  strength  as  to 
walk  about  and  carry  on  some  business,  it  hath  been  with  much  pain  and  difficulty, 
for  the  bullet  remaining  still  in  my  hip  bone,  the  wound  continually  runs  and  hath 
done  so  these  fifteen  years;  though  at  times  it  is  almost  dried  up,  yet  it  breaks  out 
again  and  especially  of  late  years  it  grows  worse  and  worse  so  that  I  am  almost  dis- 
abled for  labor,  and  what  I  do  is  with  much  pain  and  difficulty.  Considering  my 
family  has  grown  so  great,  I  now  for  the  first  time  petition  for  relief."  June  1",  1703, 
the  General  Court  granted  him  £10;  also  40s.  a  year  for  life.  He  died  in  1734,  aged  80. 
He  had  a  family  of  nine  children. 
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Probably  he  had  not  even  then  learned  of  the  attack,  and 
had  no  snspicion  that  there  were  any  Indians  about,  for  he 
took  no  precautions  against  surprise.  Scarcely  had  the 
march  begun,  when  he  "was  set  upon  by  a  great  number 
of  Indians  from  the  side  of  a  swamp  where  there  was  a  hot 
dispute  for  some  time."  ^  Unable  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  Capt.  Beers  retreated  to  a  hill  near  by,  and  was 
soon  after  killed.  His  small  party,  deprived  of  their  leader, 
"fought  till  their  powder  and  shot  where  spent,"  ^  and  then 
the  survivors  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Hadle3^  hav- 
ing first  buried  the  body  of  their  captain.  The  scene  of 
this  action  is  now  known  as  "Beers'  Plain"  and  "Beers' 
Mountain."  Twenty-one  of  the  English  were  slain,  and 
thirteen  reached  Hadley  in  safety.  This  detachment  was 
composed  mainly  of  troops  from  the  Bay.  It  contained 
several  men  from  Hadley,  but  none  from  Northampton. 
One  soldier  returned  after  wandering  in  the  woods  for  six 
days,  almost  famished ;  and  another  taken  prisoner,  was 
with  the  Indians  during  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  captivity. 

Reinfor cements  Major  Treat,  whose  arrival  at  Northampton 
again  sent  from  j^^g  already  bccu  uoted,  had  orders  to  send 
home  all  the  Connecticut  troops,  except  the 
twenty-nine  men  garrisoning  the  different  towns,  but  when 
intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached  Hartford,  on  the  5*'', 
one  hundred  Mohegans  and  Pequods  were  ordered  to  rein- 
force Major  Treat,  while  twenty  dragoons,  under  Sergt. 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  were  sent  to  Westfield,  and  twenty, 
under  John  Grant,  to  Springfield. 

Maj.  Treat  marches    Recoguiziug   the   pressing   need    of  imme- 
at  once  to  the  Re-    diate  relief  to  Northfield,  Major  Treat  with 

lief  of  Northfleld.  p  „  i  i        i  i  t   • 

a  force  of  one  liundred  men,  began  his 
march  to  that  place,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  5"'.  Like  Beers,  he 
encamped  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  6*^,  reached  his  place  of  destination.  Though  no 
Indians  were  seen  on  the  march,  there  were  fearful  indica- 
tions on  all  sides  of  the  malignity  of  the  savages.  The 
heads  of  Beers'  soldiers  stuck  on  poles,  and  the  bodies  of 

1  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard's  Letter. 

2  Mather's  History. 
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others,  dangling  from  trees,  by  chains  hooked  into  their 
jaws,  were  among  the  horrid  sights  that  met  their  eyes. 
While  a  detail  of  Treat's  men  were  busy  burying  the  dead, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  "about  fourteen  Indians."  ^  No 
one  was  killed,  though  Major  Treat  was  hit  by  a  spent  ball. 
Disheartened  by  the  repeated  exhibitions  of  the  barbarity 
of  their  inhuman  foes,  and  fearful  of  another  attack,  orders 
were  issued  for  an  immediate  retreat.  Leaving  the  cattle 
behind,  and  the  dead  unburied,  the  retrograde  march  com- 
menced the  "same  night.''  The  next  day  Capt.  Appleton, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  Bay,  started  from  Hadley 
with  reinforcements,  and  soon  met  Treat  and  his  command. 
Apx)leton  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Treat  to  turn  about 
and  resume  the  offensive,  but  his  forces  were  too  much  de- 
moralized by  what  they  had  seen,  as  well  as  wearied  by 
their  long  night  march,  and  all  returned  to  Hadley.  Many 
of  the  cattle  followed  the  army,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
brought  into  that  town. 

Capt.  Appietou's  No  rccord  has  been  found  of  Capt.  Apple- 
opportmie  Ap-  tou's  ordors  to  marcli  to  tlie  Connecticut 
Valley,  nor  of  the  force  he  brought  with 
him,  neitlier  is  it  known  where  he  met  Major  Treat's  re- 
treating and  panic  stricken  army.  This  memorable  march 
was  made  on  the  night  of  the  6""  of  September.  Ham- 
pered by  the  darkness,  and  impeded  by  the  train  of  fleeing 
inhabitants,  its  progress  must  have  been  slow  and  tedious. 
Capt.  Appleton  probably  started  on  the  morning  of  the  7"\ 
and  met  the  returning  forces  a  short  distance  from  Hadley. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  company  of  fugitives  and 
soldiers  dared  to  encamp  during  that  long  and  fearful  night, 
but  pressed  forward  with  all  speed,  anxious  only  to  reach 
a  place  of  safety. 

Destruction  of    After  Northfield  had  been  abandoned,  the 
Northfleid.  Indians  destroyed  the  fort  and  the  remain- 

ing houses,  and  the  town  was  without  inhab- 
itants for  seven  years.  It  contained  nearly  as  many  people 
as  Brookfield,  and  had  been  but  two  years  settled. 

1    Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard's  Letter. 
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A  Defensive  Policy    Tlie  commanders  of  the  troops  held  a  coun- 
Adopted,  but  is    oil  of  war  on  the  8*",  at  which  it  was  de- 

n<it  Sanctioned  by  .  t      -,    .  ,  ,^  t     n  ■  -, 

tiie  Commission-    cidcd  to  act  Oil  the  defensive,  leaving  a  gar- 
*■»■«•  rison  in  each  town.     Capt.   Appleton  was 

accordingly  sent  to  Deerfield  on  the  10"\  After  reporting 
this  decision  to  the  authorities  at  Hartford,  Major  Treat 
and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  recalled,  except  small  gar- 
risons of  sixteen  men  at  Westfield,  and  fifteen  at  Spring- 
field. Neither  the  Connecticut  Council  nor  the  Commis- 
sioners of  tlie  United  Colonies,  approved  of  the  action  of 
the  officers  in  the  field,  and  the  Commissioners  voted  Sept. 
10*'',  to  raise  one  thousand  men  for  service  in  the  valley. 
The  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops  were  to  be  under 
the  authority  of  Major  Pynchou,  with  Major  Treat  as  sec- 
ond in  command.  Of  these  men,  five  hundred  were  to  be 
"dragoons  or  troopers  with  long  armes."  Massachusetts 
was  to  furnish  five  hundred  twenty-seven  soldiers,  Connecti- 
cut three  hundred  fifteen,  and  Plymouth  one  hundred  fifty- 
eight. 

Deerfleid  a  second  The  ludiaiis  Were  still  lurking  ill  the  vicin- 
tirae  Attacked  j^y  of  Dccrfield,  watcliiiig  every  movement 
of  the  garrison.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  12"'. 
while  a  party  of  soldiers  were  returning  from  religious 
worship  at  Stockwell's  fort  to  their  station  at  the  north 
stockade,,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  in  ainl)ush,  and 
one  man  wounded.  They  all  succeeded,  however,  in  escap- 
ing to  the  fort.  The  enemy  rushed  upon  the  abandoned 
stockade,  capturing  the  sentinel,  whom  they  afterwards 
killed,  and  destroyed  the  fortification.  Capt.  Appleton 
soon  drove  the  Indians  from  the  town,  but  deeming  his 
force  too  weak  to  engage  in  offensive  operations,  without 
exposing  his  strong  hold  to  capture,  he  sent  to  Northamp- 
ton for  reinforcements.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  plun- 
dered the  village,  burned  several  houses  that  had  escaped 
the  previous  conflagration,  and  gathered  large  quantities  of 
provisions,  which  were  taken  to  their  rendezvous  at  Pine 
Hill.  The  next  night  a  party  of  volunteers  from  North- 
ampton and  Hadley,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Appleton, 
and  on  the  14"'  he  directed  his  entire  force  against  the  In- 
dian encampment  at  Pine  Hill ;  but  ere  he  reached  the 
place  it  had  been  abandoned.^ 

1    Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfleid,  p.  99. 
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Reinforcements  ar-     Capt.  Saiiiuel  Moseley  canie  to  Hadley,  with 

rive:  Orders  giv-     ^  companj  of  slxtj  Bay  soldiers,  on  the  14"', 

the  Commissary     aiid  was  Ordered  to  Deerfield.     Major  Treat 

Department.  arrived  at  Northampton  on  the  15"'  or  16"', 

and  Capt.  John  Mason  was  ordered  to  lead  a  company  of 

Mohegans  and  Peqnods  to  the  Nonotuck  plantation.     This 

little  army  established  headquarters  at  Hadley,  and  it  soon 

became  necessary  to  replenish  the  commissary  department. 

Large  quantities  of  wheat  were  then  raised  throughout  the 

valley.     The   fertile  meadows  of  Deerfield  yielded   ample 

crops  of  this  important  product ;   and  at  this  time  there 

were  about  three  thousand  bushels  standing  in  stacks  at 

that   place.     Major  Pynchon.  who  owned  nearly  all  of  it, 

sent  orders  to  have  it  threshed  and  made  ready  for  removal. 

Massacre  at  Bloody      For  tliis  purpose,    a  Sufficient  number  of 
Brook.  teams  and  their   drivers   were   impressed, 

and  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his  company  were 
ordered  to  guard  the  train.  On  the  18"'  of  September,  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  he  set  out  on  that  fatal  march, 
reaching  Deerfield  unmolested.  With  the  grain  in  bags. 
and  some  furniture  of  the  inhabitants,  loaded  upon  the 
carts — eighteen  in  number — the  cavalcade  started  on  its  re- 
turn to  Hadley.  They  proceeded  in  safety  some  miles,  and 
had  reached  a  small  stream  in  the  town  of  Deerfield  (now 
South  Deerfield).  without  discovering  any  signs  of  the  foe, 
when  the  escort  halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  teams. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  placed  their  guns  upon  the  carts. 
and  tempted  by  the  luscious  grapes  hanging  by  the  way- 
side, dispersed  to  gather  them.  At  this  moment,  the  In- 
dians, lying  in  ambush,  suddenly  opened  fire  upon  the 
soldiers.  Many  were  killed  by  the  first  discharge,  and 
others  were  speedily  slaughtered  l)y  the  foe,  who  rushed 
from  their  concealment  ere  the  white  men  liad  time  to  ob- 
tain their  arms.  Capt.  Lothrop  fell  early  in  the  action,  and 
only  "seven  or  eight  of  the  English  escaped." 

Capt.  Mosele5^  with  a  force  of  sixty  men,  who  had  gone 
out  in  another  direction  to  hunt  for  Indians,  was  four  oi- 
five  miles  distant  when  he  heard  the  firing,  and  came  with 
all  haste  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter.  When  he  reached 
the  ground,  he  found  the  Indians  stripping  the  slain,  plun- 
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dering  the  carts,  ripping  open  the  grain  bags  and  feather 
beds,  and  scattering  their  contents  in  the  mud.  Moseley 
promptly  attacked  the  savages,  though  they  outnumbered 
him  ten  to  one.  For  five  or  six  hours  he  continued  the 
fight,  but  towards  evening,  when  Moseley,  exhausted  by 
his  eff^orts.  was  about  to  withdraw.  Major  Treat  arrived, 
and  together  they  drove  the  Indians  westward,  pursuing 
them  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  tlie  conflict.  With  one 
hundred  white  men  and  sixty  Mohegans,  Major  Treat  left 
Northampton,  that  morning,  his  destination  being  Nortli- 
field,  at  which  place  he  had  been  ordered  to  establish  a  mil- 
itary outpost.  When  the  sound  of  battle  reached  him  he 
hastened  to  the  field,  where  he  arrived  ''just  in  the  nick  of 
time."  That  night  the  troops  marched  to  Deerfield,  taking 
their  wounded  with  them.  The  next  morning  Treat  and 
Moseley  returned  to  the  battle  field,  and  there  hastily  buried 
their  dead.  A  spot  was  selected  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  ambuscade,  and  sixty-four  bodies  were  in- 
terred in  ' '  one  dreadful  grave. " 

The  number  of  the  slain  is  not  accurately  known.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated,  some  accounts  placing  it  as 
high  as  ninety,  while  others  name  but  sixty.  Sixty-four 
men  killed  would  probably  come  nearest  to  the  truth. 
A  report  was  made  to  the  government  at  Boston  (probably 
by  officers  in  the  field)  of  the  burial  of  ' '  sixty-four  men 
in  all,"  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the 
number  slain.  No  Northampton  men  were  engaged  in  this 
conflict.  The  soldiers  were  nearly  all  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  "the  very  flower  of  the  County  of  Essex." 
Of  the  seventeen  teamsters  belonging  in  Deerfield,  not  one 
returned.  These  were  the  only  residents  of  the  valley  who 
were  known  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  encounter. 

The  Indian  loss  was  reported  at  ninety-six,  but  it  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  They  carried  oft'  or  concealed  their  dead, 
and  no  accurate  estimate  of  their  loss  has  ever  been  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  Indians  engaged  is  variously  sta- 
ted at  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred.  Mr.  Judd 
thinks  five  hundred  is  too  large  a  number.  He  says  "If 
the  Indians  were  four  hundred,  they  were  six  times  as  nii- 
merous  as  the  soldiers."  ^ 

1    Judd's  Historj'  of  Hadley,  p.  150. 
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Momiineiit  Ereoted.  Oiie  lumclred  sixty  years  afterwards  an  ap- 
propriate monument  was  erected  and  dedi- 
icated  to  tlie  memory  of  tlie  slain  in  the  fight  at  "•Muddy 
Brook,"  which  was  afterwards,  because  of  the  massacre, 
named  ''Bloody  Brook." 

Deei-fleid  Abau-      A   fcw   days  subsequeut   to   the    defeat   of 
doned.  Lotlirop.  the  garrison  was  ordered  away, 

and  the  inhabitants  of  Deerfield  abandoned 
the  place.  It  contained  more  than  twenty  families,  most 
of  them  from  other  towns  in  the  valley.  This  was  the 
third  village  deserted  within  the  limits  of  Hampshire 
County,  during  the  few  months  in  which  the  war  had  been 
in  progress.  Up  to  this  time  the  success  of  the  Indians 
had  been  uninterrupted,  and  panic  and  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  Northfield  and 
Deerfield  fled  to  the  remaining  settlements  in  the  county, 
which  iDy  this  addition,  and  the  troops  quartered  in  them, 
must  have  been  filled  to  overflowing. 

Northfield  uo  longer     Tliis  disaster  SO  discoucerted  the  plans  of 
Tenable.   Soldiers     the   Harhford  Couucil,  that  the  design  of 

in  the   Hampshire  .  i     p       i-o     ■  t^t       j.i  ^    i   i 

Towns.  occupying  and  rortitymg   Northfield  was 

no  longer  feasible,  and  orders  to  certain 
other  Connecticut  forces  to  reinforce  Treat  at  that  place, 
were  countermanded.  About  the  first  of  October,  Capt. 
Samuel  Appleton  had  a  company  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Joseph 
Sill  another  at  Northampton,  and  Capt.  Samuel  Moseley  a 
third  at  Hatfield.  Within  a  few  days  Lieut.  Phinehas 
Upham  with  thirty  men,  and  Capt.  Jonathan  Poole  of  Read- 
ing, with  thirty-five  more,  arrived.  The  Indian  allies  from 
Connecticut  returned  home  on  the  23''  of  September. 

Major  Pync-hon  Re-      Major    Pyncliou,    wliose    farm-liouse    and 
signs  his  Com-      "bams  at  "West  Springfield,  had  been  burned 

mand,    and   Capt.         tixt-  i  r~i 

Appleton  is  Ap-      by  the  ln(hans  on  the  26*"   of  Sej^tember, 
pointed.  and  who  liad  previously  sent  in  his  request 

to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief,  re- 
signed on  the  oO'*'.  Among  other  reasons,  he  urged  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  his  affairs  at  home,  "the  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions my  dear  wife  undergoes  and  her  continual  calls  to  me 
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for  relief  and  succor,  she  being  almost  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  trouble  and  in  many  straits  and  perplexities 
which  would  he  somewhat  holpen  and  alleviated  by  my 
presence  there."  Accordingly  on  the  4"'  of  October,  the 
Council  appointed  Capt.  Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  united  forces,  and  on  the  12'",  he 
took  command. 

Treachery  o  f  t  h  e  In  Carrying  out  the  iustructious  of  the  Hart- 
sprinsfleid  In-  f^d  Couucil,  dated  August  28'\  Major 
lure  the  troops  Pyuchou  did  uot  disarm  the  Springfield  In- 
to Hadiey,  (liaus,  but  took  liostagcs  of  them,  who  were 
sent  to  Hartford.  They  kept  faith  with  the  English  till 
after  the  disasters  in  the  upper  towns.  Doubtless  incited 
by  the  representations  of  Philip,  and  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  their  friends,  they  determined  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
posed extermination  of  the  English  ;  their  hostages  having, 
in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in  escaping.  In  accordance 
with  the  newly  approved  policy  of  offensive  warfare.  Major 
Pynchon  concentrated  all  his  forces  in  Hadiey,  on  the  4*'' 
of  October,  preparatory  to  an  extensive  movement  against 
the  enemy.  The  savages,  cognizant  of  all  that  was  passing 
among  their  foes,  gathered  in  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring- 
field, for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  as  soon  as  the 
troops  marched  away.  Indeed  it  may  have  been  part  of 
their  tactics  to  entice  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  to  Hadiey, 
by  means  of  a  false  demonstration,  as  Pynchon  gives  as  a 
reason  for  hastening  to  that  place,  a  rumor  that  large  bodies 
of  Indians  had  lieen  seen  thereabouts.  Probably  the  inhab- 
itants of  Springfield  would  all  have  been  slaughtered  had 
not  Toto,  a  friendly  Indian  of  Windsor,  informed  the  au- 
thorities of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  of  the  threatened  raid. 
Information  of  the  impending  danger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  Westfield  and  Springfield,  and  thence  to  Had- 
iey. Major  Pynchon,  with  Capts.  Appleton  and  Sill,  with 
one  hundred  ninety  men,  immediately  countermarched  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  town.  Major  Treat  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  started  from 
Westfield,  while  Pynchon  marched  on  the  east.  Treat 
reached  a  point  opposite  Springfield,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
but  being  without  boats  could  not  cross.     Several  hours 
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afterwards,  Pyiiclion  arrived,  the  enemy  fled,  and  Treat 
crossed ;  but  their  work  had  been  completed  and  the  town 
was  in  flames. 

Burning  of  Spring-      Warned  by  the  messengers  from  Hartford, 
ttt'id.  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  gathered  in 

the  block  house,  with  whatever  of  worldly 
goods  they  were  able  to  take  with  them.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  5^''  of  October,  no  signs  of  Indians  being 
discovered,  Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper  and  John  Miller  rode 
out  to  reconnoitre.  They  were  fired  upon  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  fort.  Miller  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Cooper  so  se- 
verely wounded,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  dead,  as  the 
animal  reached  the  fort.  Then  followed  the  usual  scene  in 
this  sanguinary  warfare.  The  Indians,  beyond  gunshot 
from  the  fort,  completely  destroyed  the  town.  Thirty- 
three  houses  and  twenty-five  barns,  with  their  contents. 
were  burned,  including  the  corn  mill  of  Major  Pynchon. 
Only  fifteen  houses  remained  standing  in  the  town  plot. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  outskirts  on  the 
east  side,  about  sixty  houses  were  left,  with  much  corn  in 
and  about  them.  One  woman  was  killed  and  two  men 
died  of  their  wounds  a  few  days  after. 

The  Indians  and      The  uumber  of  ludiaus  engaged  in  this  at- 
their  Loss.  taclv  is  estimated  as  being  from  one  hundred 

to  five  hundred.  About  forty  Springfield 
Indians  and  several  hundred  from  up  the  river  composed 
the  party  of  the  assailants.  When  the  troops  arrived,  the 
enemy  disappeared,  and  several  days  elapsed  before  any 
trace  of  them  could  be  obtained. 

Appieton  takes  Com-  Major  Applctou.  Oil  taking  command  of 
mand.  Hampshire  ^lie  vallcy  forces,  immediately  commenced 
ofi;ensive  operations.  Scouting  parties  were 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  great  efl'orts  made  to  locate 
the  foe.  The  several  towns  were  garrisoned  as  follows  : 
Capt.  Seeley,  with  sixty  Connecticut  soldiers,  was  at  North- 
ampton, Capt.  Moseley  at  Hatfield,  and  Capt.  Poole,  with 
Lieut.  Upham  and  sixty  men,  were  at  Hadley.  Major 
Treat  and  part  of  his  force  had  been  suddenly  recalled  on 
the  8*'\     He  returned  to  Hampshire  in  about  ten  days. 
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He  starts  for  North-  Oil  tliG  15"',  Major  Appletoii  Ordered  out 
field,  but  goes  to  }^{q  wliole  force,  intending  to  marcli 
towards  Nortlifield.  where  it  was  believed 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians  was  encamped.  All  re- 
sponded but  Capt.  Seeley,  who  declined  as  Appleton  says. 
because  he  thought  he  had  not  a  sufficient  commission.  On 
the  march  news  reached  him  that  the  enemy  had  gathered 
and  were  forming  a  barricade  of  rails  near  Pocumtuck. 
Appleton  at  once  changed  his  course  and  crossed  the  river 
to  Hatfield.  A  night  expedition  was  planned  against  Po- 
cumtuck, but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Indians  were 
on  the  alert,  and  the  army  returned  to  its  quarters. 

Major  Applet  ou  In  his  Correspondence,  under  date  of  Oct. 
"sorely  beset."  ^gth^  Major  Appleton  reports  that  he  was 
"sorely  beset."'  Indications  of  Indians  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  were  abundant,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Northampton  had  a  garrison  of  fifty  or 
more  men,  Capt.  Seeley  was  clamorous  for  reinforcements. 
Appleton  writes  from  Hadley  :  — 

"This  evening  very  late,  I  am  assaiilted  with  a  most  vehement  and 
affectionate  request  from  Northampton  (who  have  already  with  them 
about  fifty  of  Capt.  Seeley' s  men)  that  I  would  afford  them  a  little  more 
help,  they  fearing  to  be  assaulted  presently." 

Plenty  of  Indian      That  tliis  alarm  was  not  altogether  ground- 
'^*B°'^-  less,    is   proved   by  the  report  from  Capt. 

Moseley,  made  while  the  Northampton  mes- 
sengers were  preferring  their  request,  that  signs  of  the  en- 
emy had  been  discovered  within  a  mile  of  Hatfield.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  the  troops  were  kept  pretty  busy  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians. 
Appleton  needed  reinforcements,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Major  Treat  and  the  Connecticut  troops,  was  unable  to  do 
effective  work.  Information  had  been  obtained  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  for  a  general  uprising  of  all  tlie  Connecti- 
cut Indians,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  recall  of  Major 
Treat.  Only  prompt  action,  it  is  believed,  saved  the  threat- 
ened towns  from  annihilation.  Hartford  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  were  marked  for  destruction,  and  general  con- 
sternation prevailed  throughout  the  Colony. 
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An  Indian  R  u  s  e .  TliG  anticipated  assault  wMcli  had  kept  all 
followed  by  an  ^^j^g  river  towiis  ill  a  ferment,  fell  upon  Hat- 
flgi^  field,  on  the  19"'  of  October,  when  seven  or 

eight  hnndred  Indians  attacked  that  town. 
Hoping  to  draw  the  English,  as  nsnal,  into  an  ambuscade, 
the  enemy  devised  a  stratagem,  which  was  partially  suc- 
cessful. They  set  fires  in  the  woods  several  miles  distant, 
hoping  to  entice  the  Inilk  of  the  English  forces  outside  of 
their  fortifications.  These  fires  were  set  northerly  of  the 
town,  and  Moseley  sent  a  scout  of  ten  mounted  men  to  re- 
connoitre, who  of  course  readily  fell  into  the  trap  set  for 
them.  ^  Only  one  of  the  ten  scouts  escaped,  three  others 
were  captured,*  and  six  were  killed.  At  this  time  the  town 
was  garrisoned  by  Capts.  Moseley  and  Poole,  and  Lieut. 
Upham,  with  their  companies.  Major  Appleton  was  at 
Hadley,  and  on  hearing  the  alarm,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  subordinates.  The  attack  was  made  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  garrison  was  well  pre- 
pared. Capt.  Poole  was  stationed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  Capt.  Moseley  at  the  center,  and  Major  Appleton 
occupied  the  south.  After  a  conflict  of  two  hours  the 
enemy  retired.  Major  Treat,  who  had  just  arrived  at 
Northampton  from  Westfield,  reached  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter in  tiine  to  render  substantial  aid.  Only  one  man 
was  killed  in  the  direct  assault.  Of  the  three  scouts  who 
were  captured,  one  of  them  was  barbarously  tortured  to 
death,  and  the  other  two  were  released  and  sent  home  in 
the  following  March,  to  report  what  they  had  seen.  "At 
last  after  the  burning  of  some  few  barns  with  some  other 
buildings,  the  enemy  hasted  away  as  fast  as  they  came  on."- 
This  defeat  discouraged  the  Indians,  and  the  main  body 
withdrew  from  this  part  of  the  country  in  a  short  time. 
Straggling  parties  of  them  remained,  however,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  few  scalps  or  picking  up  a  little  plunder. 

1  "  On  Wednesday,  the  lO'ti  of  Oct.,  a  party  of  Indians  about  se\'en  miles  off  Hat- 
field, in  the  woods,  made  several  great  fires,  to  make  the  English  thinlj  they  were 
there,  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  set  fire  to  the  woods,  they  came  directly  towards 
Hatfield  and  aliout  two  miles  from  Hatfield,  they  lay  in  the  bushes  by  the  way  side, 
undiscoverable.  thinking  to  cut  ofC  the  English  in  their  way  to  the  fires."— Present 
State  of  New  England,  from  a  merchant  in  Boston  to  a  friend  in  London,  p.  lOfi,  pub- 
lished in  1675. 

2  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars.  p.  134. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— RAID  ON  NORTHAMPTON. 

Northampton  Suffers  NORTHAMPTON  liad  eiidured  less  incoii  Ve- 
in common  with  nience  tlius  far  in  the  war  than  most  of 
the  neighboring  towns.  No  direct  assault 
had  yet  been  made  by  the  foe,  but  in  common  with  the 
rest,  the  town  had  freely  contributed  men  and  means  for 
mutual  defense.  Scarce  an  engagement  had  occurred  in 
which  some  of  its  citizens  had  not  taken  part.  The  towns 
up  the  river  contained  numerous  settlers  from  Northamp- 
ton, and  among  the  slain  were  many  who,  while  they  were 
classed  as  residents  of  those  towns,  were  closely  connected 
with  Northampton  families.  While  the  troops  in  active 
service  were  mainly  from  other  sections,  from  the  Bay  and 
from  Connecticut,  there  were  among  them  volunteers  from 
many  towns  in  the  valley. 

Two  of  its  Citizens     Duriijg  the  first  months  of  the  war  no  resi- 
siain  on  their      ({qj^i  ^f  Northampton  was  killed  within  its 

own  Homestead.        ^ .       .  ,  ^m  i  •  i        i 

limits,  ihe  people  were  m  constant  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  marauding  savages,  and  work, 
especially  in  the  meadows,  was  carried  on  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  was  not  till  September  that  the  dreaded  blow 
fell,  and  the  first  who  were  killed  in  the  town  were  slain 
in  sight  of  their  own  household.  On  the  28*''  of  that  month 
Praise ver  Turner  and  Usacksby  Shakspeare^  were  killed. 
Praisever  Turner  came  to  Northampton  in  1657,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship as  a  mill-Avright,  and  bought  the  first  mill  ever  built 
in  the  town.     His  home  lot  was  on  Elm  Street,  and  proba- 

1  The  name  is  given  in  a  printed  '•  Register  ot'  deaths  in  Northampton  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town  in  1653,  to  Ang.  1824,"  as  "Isaac  Abbee  Shakspeare."  It 
is  also  written  in  a  Note  as  "  Uzackabee  Shaeksbee." 
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hly  embraced  the  lot  east  of  wliat  is  now  known  as  "Para- 
dise road.'-  The  earliest  account  of  this  tragedy  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  the  Connecticut  council,  from  Major 
Pynchon,  dated  Hadley,  Sept.  30,  1675  :  — 

"Two  days  ago  2  Englishmen  at  Northampton,  being  gone  ont  in 
y  morning  to  cut  wood,  but  a  little  from  the  house,  were  both  shot  down 
Dead,  having  2  bullets  apiece  shot  into  each  of  their  bodies.  The 
Indians  cut  off  their  scalps,  took  their  arms,  and  were  gone  in  a  trice: 
though  the  English  rmi  presently  thither,  at  y"'  report  of  j"  guns. 
but  could  see  nothing  but  y  footing  of  2  Indians." 

They  were  proba-  Tliis  statement  cmliodies  all  that  is  known 
My  Killed  in  couceming  the  death  of  these  two  men. 
They  were  undoubtedly  slain  by  rambling- 
Indians,  seeking  scalps.  At  this  time  the  town  was  full  of 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  soon  in  pursuit  of  the  foe, 
but  they  escaped  unmolested.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  killed  in  or  near  what  is  now  known  as  "Paradise," 
as  Turner's  home  lot  bordered  upon  and  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded a  portion  of  that  delectable  section.  They  would 
hardly  venture  very  far  from  home,  indeed  Pynchon  says, 
"a  little  from  the  house."  Of  Usacksb}^  or  Isaac  Abbee 
Shakspeare,  nothing  is  known.  Pynchon  calls  him  an 
Englishman,  but  that  was  simply  another  name  for  white 
man.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Turner,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  that  they  went  out  after  breakfast  to  replenish 
the  wood  pile. 

Several  Men  At-  A  few  days  after  the  fight  at  Hatfield,  on 
tacked  in  Pynch-  the  28"'  of  October,  a  number  of  Indians, 
probably  stragglers  from  the  horde  which 
had  invested  that  town,  suddenly  appeared  in  Northamp- 
ton. They  attacked  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  men.  who 
had  ventured  to  gather  their  harvest  from  Pynchon's 
Meadow.  This  meadow  is  situated  at  the  most  westerly 
turn  of  the  "Ox  Bow."  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Hurlburt's  pond,  into  and  through  which  at  that  time  Mill 
River  flowed.  Their  weapons  were  deposited  at  some  conve- 
nient point,  but  no  sentinel  was  posted.  The  Indians,  who 
doubtless  had  been  watching  them,  seized  their  guns  and 
endeavored  to  surround  the  party.  But  the  English  at 
once  detached  their  horses  from  the  carts,   and  mounting 
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tlieni  fled.  One  of  tlie  men,  however,  managed  to  obtain 
possession  of  liis  gun,  shot  an  Indian,  and  escaped  with  the 
rest  of  his  companions. 

The  Indians  enter     Pui'suing  the  fleeing  settlcrs  directly  into 
South  street  and      the  town,  the  assailants  entered  South  Street 

burn  Houses  and  i      i  i  j    p  c  i  i     i 

Barns.  ^-nd  '   oumt  tour  Or  hve  houses  and  two  or 

three  barns  that  stood  some  distance  from 
the  principal  settlement."" '  Major  Treat  with  his  company, 
was  stationed  here  at  that  time,  and  sent  a  detachment  in 
haste  after  the  marauders,  but  as  usual  without  effect. 
Four  houses  and  as  many  barns  were  destroyed.  The 
buildings  that  were  burned  l^elonged  to  Enos  Kingsley, 
Ealph  Hutchinson,  Preserved  Clapp,  and  William  Smead. 
They  were  at  that  time  the  most  southerly  of  the  settlers 
on  that  street.  Enos  Kingsley  lived  on  the  homestead,  part 
of  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Starkweather  estate  ; 
William  Smead  occupied  the  adjoining  home  lot  on  the 
south,  and  Ralph  Hutchinson  the  next  one.  Preserved 
Clapp  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  house  of  Ralph  Hutchinson.  These  men  lost  every 
thing,  houses  and  contents,  and  barns  with  all  their  crops. 
They  were  thus  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbors 
and  townsmen  for  shelter  and  food.  The  following  winter 
the  town  was  fortified,  and  applications  were  at  once  made 
by  the  sufferers  for  building  lots  within  the  palisades. 

The  Sufferers  Ask,     With  a  siugle  excBptiou,  thesB  persons  were 
and  t  h  e  T  o  w  n      probably  all  who  were  then  living  south  of 

Grantsthem         -|\TMi-r»''^  i         n  ji  t 

other  Home  Lots.  Mill  River,  aud  whcu  they  made  application 
for  safer  places  of  residence,  within  the  line 
of  fortifications,  the  town  took  the  following  action  :  — 

■•  Janearj"  1 :  1676  (77).  Preserved  Clap  made  A  motion  for  A  peice  of 
Land  to  build  A  house  and  barne  on  :  his  own  being  bnmt  by  the  ene- 
my. The  towne  considering  thereof  made  A  choice  of  A  Comitte  to 
veiw  the  Land  he  desired  and  to  Lay  out  to  him  what  they  thinke  may 
be  contienient  and  Also  to  veiw  what  other  Land  may  be  found  to  stite 
other  persons  in  the  like  condition  and  to  Acomniidate  them  as  farr  as 
may  be." 

1    Rev.  Solomon  Williams'  Historical  Sermon,  1815,  p.  11. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  tliis  committee  proceeded  at  once 
to  their  work,  and  selected  the  grants,  but  if  tliey  did  so, 
no  report  of  the  result  of  their  labors  was  made  till  Decem- 
T)er  of  the  following  year,  when  the  persons  to  whom  the 
awards  were  made,  desired  the  town  to  confirm  the  acts  of 
the  committee.  Application  for  these  home  lots  was  not 
made  till  1677 ;  in  the  meantime  another  serious  disaster 
occurred,  and  a  number  of  other  buildings  were  burned. 
In  their  report,  the  committee  include  all  these  losses, 
and  say  that  they  "Laid  out  sundry  small  parcels  of  Land 
to  seuerall  person  on  condition  they  Build  on  it  and 
liue  on  it  three  years."  These  lots  were  located  in  or  near 
the  center  of  the  town,  wherever  unappropriated  land 
could  be  found.  In  some  instances  they  were  taken  from 
the  highway,  but  most  of  them  were  set  off  in  the  vicinity 
of  Meeting  House  Hill.  Grants  designated  on  the  town 
records  as  "given  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  war."  were 
made  to  four  parties  who  lived  on  South  Street,  and  from 
that  record  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  who  were  the  suffer- 
ers from  the  Indians  who  attacked  the  settlers  in  Pynchon's 
meadow. 

War  Grants  to  the  Preserved  Clapp.  who  first  petitioned  for  a 
South  street  safer  place  to  live,  was  given  a  small  piece 
of  land,  but  its  location  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Enos  Kingsley's  lot  was  at  the  lower  end  of  Pleas- 
ant Street.  Ralph  Hutchinson's  grant  was  on  the  west  side 
of  King  Street,  between  the  brook  and  the  street.  William 
Smead  had  half  an  acre  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  South 
Streets,  including  what  afterwards  was  the  site  of  the  Ed- 
wards Church.  Most  of  these  lots  were  barely  large 
enough  for  a  house  and  barn,  some  of  them  embracing  in 
the  aggregate  but  sixty  rods  of  land.  They  were  not  re- 
garded as  temporary  dwelling  places,  but  as  permanent 
residences.  Several  of  the  recipients  continued  to  live 
upon  them,  apparently  never  returning  to  their  first  granted 
homesteads. 

Three  Persons  killed       Tlic  ludiaus,  emboldeu  by  their  success  in 

in  a  Meadow.  bumiug  houscs  and  barns,  appeared  again 

the  next  day,    October   29*'',  when   they 

killed  three  persons.     These  people,  Thomas  Salmon,  Jo- 
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seph  Baker,  and  Joseph  Baker  Jr.,  were  at  work  in  the 
meadow,  and  that  is  all  that  is 'positively  known  concern- 
ing the  place  or  manner  of  their  deaths.  After  the  attack 
on  the  men  in  Pynchon's  Meadow,  it  is  not  probable  that 
two  men  and  a  boy  would  have  ventured  very  far  into  the 
meadows  unprotected.  In  the  same  paragraph  ^  which 
notes  the  killing  of  these  persons,  it  is  stated  that  the  In- 
dians attempted  to  burn  the  mill,  but  it  was  so  well  de- 
fended that  they  were  unable  to  effect  their  purpose.  This 
mill  was  probably  the  one  built  in  1671,  at  Red  Rocks.  If 
this  was  the  mill  attacked,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
meadow  in  which  the  men  were  killed  was  the  small  one  at 
the  upper  or  western  end  of  "Paradise."  They  were  prob- 
ably not  very  far  from  the  mill,  which  it  seems  was  well 
guarded,  and  undoubtedly  considered  themselves  within 
hailing  distance  of  succor,  should  the  enemy  appear.  From 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  at  once  assaulted  the  mill,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  men  were  killed  very  near  it,  being 
discovered  by  the  enemy  while  on  their  way  to  the  attack. 

The  Persons  Killed.  Two  of  thcse  last  victims  Were  men  promi- 
nent in  the  settlement,  and  could  not  readi- 
ly be  spared.  Joseph  Baker  was  the  son  of  Edward  Baker, 
and  lived  on  Elm  Street.  His  home  lot  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  from  the  lot  originally  granted  to  his 
father,  and  comprised  the  property  on  both  sides  of  what 
is  now  Henshaw  Avenue.  Joseph  Baker  Jr.,  his  son,  was 
a  lad  but  ten  years  of  age.  Thomas  Salmon  was  an  origi- 
nal settler,  and  had  a  home  lot  on  Meeting  House  Hill, 
which  he  sold  in  1668. 

Danger  Everywhere.     While  the  foe  was  tlius  Constantly  skulk- 
The  Savage  Foe     j^g  about,  the  plantation  was  in  a  state  of 

on  the  Alert.  ,  . ,  ■         t^  tit 

great  excitement.  Danger  lurked  on  every 
side.  Men  had  been  shot  and  scalped  almost  within  sight 
of  their  own  doors,  and  the  good-wife,  when  her  husband 
went  forth  to  his  daily  toil,  knew  not  that  she  should  ever 
again  behold  him  living.  Though  the  town  swarmed  with 
soldiers,  they  were  powerless  to  protect.  No  part  of  the 
settlement  was  safe.     Watching  every  opportunity,  the  en- 

1    Rev.  Mr.  Williams'  Historical  Seimou. 
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emy  were  ready  to  x>oiince  iii^on  any  who  in  the  least  ex- 
posed themselves,  and  a  man  and  a  boy  laboring  in  the 
meadows,  narrowly  escaped  capture.  It  is  not  known  who 
they  were,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  meadows  they  were  at 
work.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  there 
were  rumors  of  Indians  about  Hatfield,  many  tracks  were 
discovered,  and  the  cattle  came  running  violently  into  the 
town.  Majors  Treat  and  Appleton  had  the  forests  in  the 
vicinity  of  Northampton  and  Hatfield,  and  as  far  as  Deer- 
field,  thoroughly  searched,  but  not  an  Indian  was  seen. 
Yet  while  the  soldiers  were  thus  actively  emjiloyed,  eight 
or  ten  buildings  were  burned,  three  persons  killed,  and  two 
others  very  nearly  captured,  in  this  town. 

Martial  L  a  w  D  e  -     Eveuts  sucli  as  have  been   described  thor- 
ciared.  oughly    dispirited  the   inhabitants   of    the 

surviving  towns  of  Hampshire  County, 
many  of  whom  had  deserted  their  homes,  and  others  were 
considering  the  expediency  of  following  the  example. 
This  disafi^ection  became  so  extensive  tliat  Major  Appleton 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  measures  to  counteract  its  influ- 
ence. He  accordingly,  on  the  13"'  of  November,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  Westfield, 
Northampton,  Hadley  and  Hatfield, 

"  ordering  that  no  person  shall  remove  from  or  desert  any  of  these 
towns  so  long  as  forces  are  continued  here  for  their  defense,  without 
liberty  under  the  hand  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  each  town,  nor 
shall  any  go  ont  of  the  towns  without  a  pass  imder  the  hand  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  *  *  *  And  if  anj^  be  attempting  or  preparing 
to  depart  otherwise,  all  officers  civil  and  military  are  hereby  impowerd 
&  required  to  prohibit  their  departure  &  also  to  secure  them  &  their 
estates  &  bring  them  to  the  chief  officers." 

Soldiers  withdrawu,  Satisfied  that  the  Indians  had  retired  to 
b  u  1 1  h  e  T o  w  u  s  winter  quarters.  Major  Treat  and  the  Con- 
necticut forces  left  for  home  on  the  19"'  of 
November,  and  Major  Appleton  did  not  remain  many  days 
longer.  Under  orders  from  the  Council,  small  garrisons  were 
left  in  each  of  the  towns  in  Hampshire  County.  At  Spring- 
field, thirty-nine  men  remained,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Pynchon  ;  at  Westfield,  twenty-nine  men,  under  Ma- 
jor Aaron  Cook ;  at  Northampton,  twenty-six  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  William  Clarke ;  at  Hadley,  thirty  men, 
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under  Capt.  Jonathan  Poole ;  and  at  Hatfield,  thirty-six 
men,  under  Lient.  William  Allis.  Acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  authorities,  Major  Appleton  apj^ointed  a 
council  of  war  for  the  security  of  the  towns  of  Northam.p- 
ton,  Hadley  and  Hatfield,  consisting  of  the  commissioned 
officers  in  each  town.  In  addition  the  following  persons 
were  named  as  members  of  the  council :  Lieut.  David  Wil- 
ton of  Northampton ;  Dea.  Peter  Tilton  of  Hadley ;  and 
Sergt.  Isaac  Graves  of  Hatfield.  Capt.  Jonathan  Poole 
was  made  president  of  the  council. 

Northampton  Pe-  When  it  became  evident  that  the  campaign 
titions  for  a  Gar-  }^g^^  ended,  and  that  the  troops  were  about 
to  be  withdrawn,  the  Northampton  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Afi^airs,  consisting  of  William  Clarke, 
John  Lyman  and  John  King,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  council.  In  it.  after  representing  in  strong  terms 
the  poverty  of  the  town,  they  offer  to  subsist  a  garrison  of 
forty  men :  — 

"By  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  that  help  which  you  have  put  unto 
us,  we  are  not  at  present  in  such  eminent  danger  as  formerly,  the  body 
of  the  Indians  being  not  discovered  in  these  parts  since  their  defeat  at 
Hatfield,  so  that  our  expectation  is  that  your  Hon":  will  call  off  great 
part  of  the  Army,  yet  we  trust  you  will  not  leave  us  wholly  destitute, 
partly  because  we  are  Assured  that  there  are  some  parties  of  the  enemy 
still  remaining,  watching  their  opportunitye  to  destroy  our  men,  so 
that  we  cannot  with  safety  follow  our  occasions,  partly  becaiase  we  are 
so  remote,  that  if  the  Indians  should  return,  it  would  be  too  late  for  us 
to  send  for  help.  We  are  loth  to  biirden  the  coimtry,  whose  expenses 
have  been  great  already,  but  if  the  Lord  will  la}-  burdens  iipon  us  we 
miist  with  silence  submit  to  his  holy  will :  were  it  a  thing  within  our 
compase,  we  should  not  be  backward  to  maintaine  a  garrison  at  our 
own  charge  :  but  the  loses  &  expenses  by  reason  of  the  war  have  been 
such,  as  renders  us  uncapable  of  such  a  thing  :  our  losses  in  our  Hay, 
corn,  Biiildings  &  seed-time  are  very  considerable  :  neither  is  it  a  small 
matter,  that  the  necessities  of  poor  people  that  belong  to  the  higher 
plantations,  will  call  for  from  our  hands :  yet  being  imwilling  to  be 
unnecessarily  burdensome  :  we  shall  not  we  hope  be  over  craving  :  we 
shall  desire  as  small  a  garrison,  as  we  can  judge  any  ways  competent, 
&  upon  as  easy  terms  for  the  country,  as  our  jwesent  poverty  will  allow 
us:  if  j'our  Hon*:  shall  see  cause  to  leave  with  us  forty  men,  we  shall 
be  content  to  diet  them  at  our  own  charge  :  we  leave  oiir  motion  with 
you  :  we  can  doe  no  lesse  in  faithfullnesse  to  our  selvs  &  the  Coiuitry 
but  represent  our  case  before  you,  &  Request  for  what  we  judge  is 
needful  in  order  to  our  safety,  leaving  it  with  yotu"  selvs  to  judge  of 
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the  reasonablenesse  of  our  motion  :  Thus  with  many  thanks  for  the 
great  Care  you  have  had  of  us,  we  desire  the  Lord  to  support  your 
hearts  under  your  great  burdens,  &  Guide  you  in  the  right  way :  we 
take  leave  &  rest  your  humble  servants.  ^ 

William  Clarke 

John  Limon 

John  King 
Northampton,  Nov  :9  :75.  in  the  name  of  the  Town." 

Secretary  Rawson  wrote  to  Major  Appleton  :  "  We  con- 
cur, but  think  less  will  do  for  Hatfield  and  Hadley,  but 
leave  it  with  you."  The  result  was  that  both  Hatfield  and 
Hadley  had  larger  garrisons  than  Northampton. 

The  Troops  March  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Indians  in 
apaiust  the  Nip-     the   fall   of    1675,   the   campaign   virtually 

mucks,  and  the  t  i    •       n   •  i  •  -\         n   • 

Campaign  ends.  closcd  lu  this  sectiou,  and  iiotliing  more  was 
heard  of  them  till  the  opening  of  the  en- 
suing spring.  Appleton  and  Moseley  were  ordered  to 
march  against  the  Nipmucks,  who  had  been  making  trouble. 
With  all  the  forces  available  outside  of  the  garrisons,  these 
two  officers  started  about  the  20"'  of  November,  to  reinforce 
the  troops  already  operating  in  that  region.  The  Indians 
did  not  await  the  coming  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  latter, 
after  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  continued  their 
march  towards  Boston. 

Number  of  the  In-  Most  of  the  devastation  and  destruction 
d la ns  engaged,  already  suffered  by  the  river  towns  had 
losses.  been  caused  by  the  local  tribes  of  Indians. 

They  were  aided  by  the  Nipmucks,  who 
were  able  to  furnish  much  the  largest  number  of  warriors.^ 
During  the  few  months  in  which  the  war  raged  in  the  year 
1675,  about  one  hundred  forty-five  persons  were  killed  in 
Hampshire  County ;  forty-three  or  forty-four  were  resi- 
dents of  the  county,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  from, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Every  town  in 
the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Hadley  and  Westfield, 

1     This  Letter  is  in  the  liandwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard.     Mass.  Archives,  vol.  68,  p.  48. 

3  Mr.  .Tudd  says  that  the  Deerfleld.  Hadley  and  Northampton  and  Springfield 
Indians  may  have  had  one  hundred  fifty  fighting  men,  and  the  Nipnmelvs  could  fur- 
nish about  three  times  as  many  more.  "  The  Indian  warriors  in  and  about  Hampshire 
County  were  not  more  than  six  hundred  at  any  time,  and  most  of  them  were  Nip- 
mucks."—History  of  Hadley,  p.  158. 
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had  been  partially  destroyed.  Brookfield,  Northfield  and 
Deerfield,  had  been  deserted,  though  Brookfield  was  still  to 
some  extent,  used  as  a  military  post. 

Hampshire  Towus      Tlius  far  durlug  the  struggle  the  towns  had 
E'ortified.  \)^-yf^  slight  protectiou  against  the  foe.     In 

most  of  them,  block  houses,  forts,  and  oc- 
casionally a  ''forted"  house,  had  been  provided  as  places 
of  refuge.  These  generally  proved  a  sufficient  shelter  for 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  compelled,  however,  in  too 
many  cases,  to  witness  from  them  the  destruction  of  cher- 
ished homes,  toil  earned  crops,  and  valued  stock.  The  In- 
dians, finding  that  they  gained  nothing  by  attacking  these 
places,  soon  desisted,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  surrounding  property.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  provision  had  yet  been  made  in  this  town  for  the 
safety  of  its  inhabitants.  Nothing  had  been  voted  by  the 
town  for  any  such  purpose,  and  if  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  it  was  probably  done  under  the 
general  laws  then  existing.  The  need  of  more  efficient  safe- 
guards, by  means  of  which  not  only  life,  but  property, 
might  be  made  secure,  led  the  towns  of  Northampton,  Hat- 
field, and  Hadley,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  general  fortification, 
and  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1675,  palisades  were 
erected  about  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  those 
settlements. 

Method  of  Fortifi-  Tliesc  palisades^  or  fortifications  were  con- 
cation  by  Pali-  structed  of  cleft  wood  about  eight  feet  long- 
above  the  ground,  set  close  together  and 
joined  at  the  top  by  a  flat  strip  of  wood  pinioned  to  the 
posts.  In  some  instances  rails  were  used.  The  cleft  tim- 
l)er  was  hewn  off  at  the  edges  so  that  the  pieces  were  no- 
where less  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  This  rude  de- 
fence, inadequate  against  a  civilized  foe,  Avas  found  to  be 
ample  against  the  savages.  Accustomed  to  this  method  of 
fortification,  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
towns  so  defended.     But  a  single  experience  in  breaking 

1  Indian  fortilications  '"  consisted  of  wooden  palisades,  strongly  secured,  with  an 
internal  gallery,  from  which  the  besieged  party,  under  cover,  might  repel  the  assail- 
ants with  missile  weapons."  From  these  the  English  undoubtedly  obtained  their 
ideas  of  enclosing  their  towns  with  palisades. 
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tlirough  them  taught  the  red  men  a  lesson  that  was  never 
repeated.  Of  the  three  towns,  Northanii^ton  erected  much 
the  longer  of  these  structures,  but  all  the  houses  in  town 
were  not  included  within  the  line.  When  the  town  was 
afterwards  attacked,  a  number  of  houses  standing  outside 
of  the  defences  were  burned.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
vote  or  order  by  the  town  for  the  erection  of  these  defen- 
sive works,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  payment  for  them 
from  the  town  treasury. 

School  House  used  as      The  ouly  vote  recorded  during  this  year, 
a  Guard  House.  havlug  aiiy  reference  to  the  war,  was  that 

of  June  30.  in  which  the  town  "apoynted 
the  Scoole  house  toe  be  the  house  for  there  wach  house  toe 
keepe  the  Court  of  gard  in  this  troblesom  tyme."  This 
school  house  was  in  the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  junction 
of  Main  and  King  Streets. 

Loeatiou  of  the  First  Very  little  information  relative  to  the  lo- 
Line  of  Palisades.  catioii  of  tliis  line  of  palisades  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  records  of  that  date.  It 
was  wholly  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  River,  and  enclosed 
the  meeting  house  and  the  houses  nearest  to  that  point. 
During  the  first  French  and  Indian  war,  ten  years  after  this 
one  closed,  a  new  line  of  similar  fortifications  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  its  position  defined  upon  the 
records.  As  it  followed  the  first  one  in  part,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  locating  the  latter  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Commencing  on  Bridge  Street,  just  above  the  cemetery, 
the  north-eastern  line  of  which  was  then  very  near  its  pres- 
ent position,  it  probably  followed  the  easterly  boundary  of 
the  home  lots  laid  out  on  Hawley  Street.  There  was  a 
highway  at  that  time,  very  neai'.  probably  a  little  west  of 
the  present  location  of  '"  Pomeroy  Terrace."  and  undoubted- 
ly the  i:»alisades  were  built  along  that  highway  till  they 
reached  Mill  River,  at  a  point  just  below  the  residence  of 
the  late  William  R.  Clapp.  Thence  turning  up  that  stream 
they  were  continued  along  the  river  bank  to  the  rear  of  and 
beyond  the  Forbes  Library  lot,  and  crossing  West  Street, 
enclosed  the  house  of  Alexander  Edwards,  very  near,  but 
a  little  south  of  "Plymouth  Hall."     Thus  far  very  little 
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doubt  remains  concerning  the  j^osition  of  the  palisades,  but 
all  further  data  are  wanting-.  The  fortification  of  1690,  be- 
gan at  the  house  of  Alexander  Edwards,  and  joined  the 
older  one  at  the  cemetery  ])y  a  route  clearly  defined,  but 
the  line  of  the  first  one  between  these  two  points  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Probably  it  took  very  nearly  a 
straight  course,  crossing  Elm,  State  and  Park  Streets,  reach- 
ing King  Street,  possibly  as  far  up  as  the  French  Catholic 
church,  and  so  on  above  the  cemetery  to  the  starting  point 
on  Bridge  Street.  This  fortification  was  continued  and  re- 
paired at  intervals  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  fourteen  years 
afterwards  it  was  renewed  and  enlarged.  This  was  at  best 
but  a  meagre  defense,  and  against  any  other  foe  would  have 
been  valueless.  But  it  answered  its  purpose,  and  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  town  from  destruction. 

Special  Laws  under      lu  the  abseuce  of  any  special  vote  of  the 

which  Fortiflca-      towu,  Ordering  the  erection  of  this  fortifi- 

Erected.  catiou,    it   may   be   inferred    that   it    was 

built  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 

law  of  1GG7.     This  enactment  empowered 

"  the  comittee  of  militia  in  eiiery  toune.  together  w"'  the  selectmen 
thereof,  or  the  majo''  part  of  them,  to  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected,  w"'in 
their  toiines,  either  inclosing  the  meeting  houses  or  some  other  conve- 
nient place,  a  fortiflfication.  or  fort,  of  stone,  bricke.  timber  or  earth,  as 
the  places  may  be  most  capable,  of  snch  dimensions  as  may  best  suite 
their  ability  &  vse  ;  in  which  fortiflfication  the  weomen,  children  &  aged 
persons  may  be  secured,  in  case  of  any  suddaine  danger,  whereby  the 
souldjers  may  be  more  free  to  oppose  an  enemy;  for  the  effecting 
whereof,  itt  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  tra\nied  sotildiers,  both  horse  & 
ifoote,  in  every  toiuie,  vpon  their  tra}^ling  dayes,  shall  be  implojed 
about  biiilding  the  sjd  fort  at  the  guidance  of  the  chief e  military  offi- 
cers of  the  toime:  and  all  others  exempted  from  ordinary  traynings, 
who  haue  estates  or  bodily  abillity.  that  dwell  in  the  toime,  or  belong 
to  it,  they  shall  also,  according  to  proportion  contribute  their  help  & 
assistance  in  bodilj^  labour  or  otherwise,  accordinge  as  the  comitee  of 
militia  &  selectmen  shall  order  &  appoint.'' 

All  who  neglected  or  refused  ''to  promote  tliesjd  worke'* 
were  to  be  fined  ''fine  shillings  a  day  a  man."  Where 
"teemes  &  carts'"  were  needed,  there  was  to  ''be  allowed 
for  a  man  two  oxen  &  cart,  in  proportion  to  two  soiildjers 
labour,  &  so  in  proportion  for  greater  teemes."  This  gave 
the  authorities  ample  power  to  act  without  a  vote  of  the 
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town.  Tlie  court  further  ordered  that  these  fortifications 
should  be  fortliwith  taken  in  hand  and  prosecuted  till  they 
were  finished. 

Selectmen  and  Com-     For  the   year    1675,    the    selectmen   were 
mittee  of  the     ^ieut.  Davld  Wlltou,  Johu  Stehbins.  John 

Militia 

King,  Jonathan  Hunt,  and  Medad  Pom- 
eroy.  The  military  committee  of  each  town,  according  to 
the  law  of  1652,  consisted  of  the  "magistrate  in  said  town 
and  the  three  chiefe  military  officers  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town,  who  should  hold  a  commission  from  the  General 
Court.'"  William  Clarke,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  County  Court.  Lieut.  John  Lyman  and  Capt.  John 
King,  composed  the  military  committee  of  the  town.  These 
men,  undoubtedly  acting  under  the  above  vote,  caused  the 
palisades  to  be  built,  hut  there  is  no  data  l)y  which  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  their  construction.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  anything  of  the  kind  existed,  was  when  the  Li- 
dians  broke  through  them  in  March,  1676. 

Population  ami  Ex-  Northampton  contained  a  permanent  pop- 
tentofthe  Town,  illation^  of  about  five  hundred  persons, 
which  at  this  time  must  have  been  consid- 
erably increased  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The 
growth  of  the  place  had  been  slow,  and  the  new  towns  set- 
tled to  the  northward,  had  drawn  away  some  of  the  young- 
men,  though  all  the  survivors  had  ere  this  returned.  Ac- 
cording to  a  paper  in  the  MSS.  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  number  of  houses  in  town  was  one  hundred.  ^ 
The  palisades  did  not  by  any  means  enclose  all  the  settled 
portion  of  the  town.  South  Street  was  entirely  outside  of 
the  line,  though  few  if  any  inhabitants  were  living  there  at 
this  time,  and  many  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  Biver 
were  unprotected.  Dwellings  were  scattered  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  north  and  south  of  the  meeting 

1  Grants  of  laud  to  one  hundred  two  settlers,  previous  to  the  year  1070,  had  been 
recorded.  All  but  four  of  these  persons  were  married  and  had  families.  The  genea- 
logical record  shows  that  four  hundred  seventy-three  children  had  been  born  to  these 
individuals  at  this  time.  This  would  give  a  total  population  of  six  hundred  seventy- 
three.  During  the  twejity-one  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  one  hundred  ten  deaths  had  been  recorded,  leaving  a  total  of  five  hundred 
sixty-three.  A  few  had  removed  to  other  towns,  consequently  an  estimate  of  five 
hundred  as  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants  in  1675,  must  be  very  nearly  accurate. 

2  See  Appendix  B. 
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house,  in  both  directions,  and  nearly  as  far  to  the  west ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  grouped  within  half  the 
distance  from  that  point.  Those  farthest  west  were  little, 
if  any,  beyond  the  Round  Hill  road  on  Elm  Street.  A  line 
commencing  at  the  Central  Massachusetts  railroad  bridge, 
over  the  Connecticut  River,  running  west  to  and  encircling 
Round  Hill,  crossing  Mill  River  near  the  center  of  "Para- 
dise," thence  turning  south-easterly,  intersecting  South 
Street  about  on  the  line  of  Fort  Street,  and  so  to  the  bluff 
above  the  meadow,  would  probably  enclose  nearly  all  the 
homesteads  occupied  in  ISTorthampton,  in  1675. 

Very  Little  Town      Scaut  reference  is  made  upon  the  records  to 
BusiuesH   trans-     the  transaction  of  towu  busiuess.  during  the 

acted  during  ^  .     ■     ■ 

War  Time.  hrst  year  or  the  war.  two  pages  containing, 

all  that  was  accomplished.  Military  affairs 
were  the  most  important,  and  they  were  managed  by  the 
military  committee  and  the  selectmen,  without  town  action. 
A  committee  of  seven  persons  was  chosen  ''toe  order  the 
settlement  of  all  the  high  ways  in  the  meadow  and  toe  rec- 
tifie  errors  therein."  The  intention  was  to  make  them  con- 
form "as  neare  as  posible  toe  the  originale  bounds."  This 
work  was  not  very  speedily  accomplished,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  six  years  after- 
wards another  committee  was  empowered  "to  finish  the 
said  work  and  to  stake  all  such  ways  as  are  needfull." 

David  wiiton-sAct-  At  this  time  the  town  was  filled  with  sol- 
count  Book.  diers  and  friendly  Indians,  who  were  quar- 
tered upon  the  inhabitants.  They  were 
constantly  coming  and  going,  and  altogether  the  times  were 
quite  lively  throughout  the  settlement.  Many  of  them, 
ofiicers  as  well  as  soldiers,  found  entertainment  at  the  house 
of  David  Wilton,  near  the  site  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
account  book  is  still  in  existence.  It  contains  charges  and 
memoranda  made  at  this  time,  and  undoubtedly  gives  a 
fair  sample  of  the  manner  of  billeting  soldiers  among  the 
inhabitants.  This  old  volume,  written  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries  ago,  while  the  events  just  narrated,  were 
in  progress,  with  its  quaint  spelling,  and  black,  unfaded 
ink,  is  here  in  part  transcribed,  as  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  period,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  :  — 
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"Soldiars  Acount :  i  prise 
Lift  Cooper  on  potind  tobackoe        .  .  .  00.00.10 

Daniell  Allexander  on  potind      ....       00.00.10 

Ebenezer  Jeans  on  poimd       ....  00.00.10 

delivared  Sargeant  Kinge  &''}^  chece    .  .  .       00.02.08 

toe  the  Soldiars  on  pound  tobackoe  .  .  00.00.10 

toe  Capt.  Lathropei  a  knife        .  .  .  .00.01.02 

toe  the  Indians  on  dozen  knifs  .  .  .  00.05.00 

more  at  ferst  fight  8"'i^  Chece  loafe  bread       .  .       00.04.00 

teame  toe  cary  provision  to  hadley  toe  hands  on  went 

oner  the  River      .....  00.02.00 

to  constabl  quiar  paper  for  malisia  Coiinsle  hadley  00. 00. 10 

more  on  Chece  &  loafe  bread  .  .  .  00.01.10 

a  quart  Lickqnor  to  y"  Soldiars  fight    .  .  .       00.01.06 

Samuell  Marshall*  &  his  horse  in  the  fu'st  fight  a  day 
&  a  night  ......  00 

Samuell  Marshall  &  his  horse  prest  toe  Windsor  or 

hartford  toe  days      .....       00.10.00 

by  chece  toe  Medad  Pumry  ....  00.03.04 

26">  6"> 

Connighticot  men  came  toe  my  house  toe  board,  4  men 

&  4  horses 00.03.04 

When  Major  Treet^^  came  y'  night  qiiartered  at  my 
house  y  Major  Capt  Cely  Lieft  Standley,  Ensigne 
Marshall  on  more  also  y*  night  thre  Indians  next 
morninge  all  fower  &  3  Indians  breakfast  y'  night 
and  tell  w^ent  away :  7  horses,  they  went  away  last 
day  about  on  clocke  &  came  toe  my  house  againe 
tuesday  night  &  at  my  house  quarterred  fower  men 
and  thre  Indians 
y'  night  7  horses — next  day  5  horses  morninge  at 
breakfast  4 :  men  :  6  Indians  toe  major  &  his  men 
a  bushell  of  ots 

gih  of   ye  7tl. 

good  man  pumry  at  night  tooke  from  me  3  horses 
To  the  Indians  by  order  the  comittie  of  the  malishia 
at  Hadley  ferst  and  after  by  order  from  Major 
Generall  Pynchon  toe  the  fii'st  Indians  on  duzen 
knifs  ......  00.05.00 

To  Major  Treat  fower  yards  dxifal        .  .  .       01.08.00 

1  Capt.  Thomas  Lothi'op,  who  was  killed  at  Bloody  Brook. 

2  Samuel  Marshall  was  son-in-law  to  David  Wilton,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  fight,  Dec.  19, 1675. 

3  The  above  date,  "  26"i  6">  "  mouth,  seems  to  indicate  that  Major  Treat  came  up  on 
the  26""  of  August,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  preceding  entry,  and  the  "  Con- 
nighticot men  "  were  undoubtedly  the  dragoons  under  Geo.  Graves,  sent  up  on  the 
25"".  The  other  officers  under  Treat,  were  in  the  service  here  during  the  fall,  and 
Capt.  Seely  was  killed  in  the  Narragansett  campaign. 
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toe  the  Siirgeant  peare  drawers  a  spotine  toe  lb  siiger 

y^  Ell  blew  lininge  al      .  .  .  .  00.05.05 

toe  y"  Indians  came  with  Capt.  Mason  a  dnzen  &  eight 

knifsallis      ......  00.08.04 

by  toe  Lether  Skins  to  macke  Shows  .  .  00.10.00 

by  ^  of  a  mouse  [moose]  Skin  &  half  another  .  00.16.00 

by  thre  yards  of  dnfull  for  Stockings         .  .  01.01.00 

by  toe  peare  yarne  Stockings  to  Soldiars  .  .  00.07.00 

05.00.09 

beside  y'  abone  on  night  at  my  house  and  breakfast 
being  toe  meals  10  men  &  9  horses  is 

when  Capt.  Mason ^  came  vp  night  and  morninge  "% 
bushell  peace  boild  bread  meat  &  bear  [beer]  to  the 
Indians  for  there  breakfast  all  is  .  .  00.05.00 

When  Capt.  Munson-  came  v^)  with  46  men  at  my 
house  dined  6  men  &  6  horses  had  ots  in  the  stra 
23'h  of  y«  71''  75 

Major  Treate  retiimed  toe  my  house  &  9  men  these  9 
men  dined  with  me:  y'  night  following  siiper  17 
men  &  13  horses  in  pastiier  &  brakfast  in  morn- 
inge &  at  diner  13  men  all  is 

next  day  after  the  comesary  ordered  me  6  men  &  4 
horses : 

Major  Treate  and  toe  men  went  toe  Hadley  the  last  of 
the  7"^  and  came  againe  the  next  day  and  hee  & 
his  men  went  to  Hadley  the  second  of  the  8"'  at 
even  75) 

the  4"'  day  I  quartered  4  men  &  thre  horses.  5"'  day 
at  morninge  all  went  to  Springefeild'' 

Major  Treate  had  when  he  went  toe  Squakeek*  halfe  a 

bushell  &  half  e  a  pi  eke  white  peece     .  .  00.01.08 

Constable  Leeds  prist  my  horse  to  Squakeeke  was  out 
toe  days  .  .  .  .  .  .00 

the  7"'  of  the  8th  moneth  at  night  came  thre  men  toe 
quarter  y*  night  and  morninge  Super  lodging  and 
breakfast  ......  00.03.00 

1  On  the  IS"'  of  Sept.,  Capt.  John  Mason  was  ordered  "  to  take  a  guard  of  English, 
and  take  under  his  conduct  the  Mohegans  and  Pequods  and  other  Indians  that  shall 
be  listed  and  lead  them  up  to  Norwotuck  and  the  plantations  up  the  river,  and  to 
command  them  there." 

2  On  the  19">,  Lieut.  Thomas  Munson,  who  commanded  the  soldiers  from  New 
Haven  County,  had  orders  to  march  to  "  Norwottog  and  then  up  the  river  to  our 
army."  Ensign  Stephen  Burrit,  from  Fairfield  County,  had  similar  orders,  and  to- 
gether their  commands  made  up  the  forty-six  men  mentioned. 

3  This  was  the  date  of  the  burning  of  Springfield,  when  all  the  troops  in  this  sec- 
tion were  hurried  off  to  that  town. 

4  He  set  out  for  Northfleld  on  the  IS""  of  Sept.,  the  date  of  the  massacre  at  Bloody 
Brook. 
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11  day  of  the  8"'  Leift  Clarke  brought  toe  my  house 
toe  of  Capt:  Ceelies  men  to  quarter 

13"'  day  at  even  Capt.  Ceelie  &  Leift.  Burrit  came  toe 
my  house  toe  quarter  so  all  fower  qiiartered  with 
me  toe  the  25"'  day  y'  was  toe  weeks  fower  men  is  01.14.00 

Major  Treat  his  Leift  &  Ensigne  &  toto  came  the  23*'' 
&  went  away  25"'  almost  a  weke  for  on  man 
horses  7.  at  night  al         .  .  .  .  00.07.00 

Constable  Baker  prest  toe  Chesies:  11  .  .       00.04.00 

Comesary  Pumary  prest  toe  bushels  and  halfe  of  wen- 

terwheate  .....  00.08.06 

by  a  snapsacke  prised  by  Constable  Burt   for  John  . 

Broughton  &  lost      .  .  .  .  .       00.03.00 

toe  the  Soldiars  Lift  Cooper  Ebenezer  Jans  &  Daniell . 

AUexander  each  on  on  pound  tobackoe  at  10''  p''  lb    00.02.06 

delivared  by  Major  Treate  &  his  comisaries  order  toe 

John  Cooke  toe  peare  stockings  .  .  00.06.06 

alsoe  toe  Tho.   hieot  peare  stockings  this  was  Capt. 

Ceelies  man    ......       00.03.00 

alsoe  toe  totoe  a  Cannadee  Indian,  Wascoate  &  a  peare 

of  shows  &  a  Tewell  [towel]  all  .  .  00.09.03 

Major  Treate  came  backe  25  day  at  night  sam  day  they 

went  away  y'  night,  y*  day  I  had  7  men  &  7  horses   00.05.00 

25"'  8"'  75 

came  toe  men  toe  my  house  to  quarter  of  Capt.  aple- 

tonsi  men  &  abode  but  thre  meals  .  .       00.02.06 

this  25"'  at  nown  Major  Treat  came  in  toe  my  house  toe 
quarter  he  &  his  men  y'  night  &  next  day  8  horses 
wh  wr  eight  and  abode  in  all  on  moneth  want  a 
a  day  at  4*  per  week  is    .  .  .  .  06.08.00 

the  horses  come  toe  .  ...       00.04.00 

29"^ 

Major  Apleton  dined  at  my  house  and  13  of  his  men, 

14  in  all      .  .  .  .  .  .  00.04.00 

toe  Mjor  Treat  a  Chece  4"'  .  .  .  .       00.01.08 

17"^  of  the  9"' 

Capt  Apleton  &  his  ofisers  &  Soldiars  dined  at  my 

house  15  men  a  counsle  beinge  held  there,  all  is       00.06.00 

beinge  ordered  I  kept  thre  horses  at  house  &  good  part 
of  the  tyme  4  of  them:  tyme  beinge  thre  weeks 
want  a  day.  all  is  .  .  .  .  01.00.00 

&  gaue  them  Corne  [imintelligible] 

1     Capt.  Appleton  was  made  conimaoder-in-chief  in  the  valley,  in  place  of  Major 
Pynchon,  retired  in  October. 
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besids  this  Capt.   Wats^  quartered  at  my  house  toe 

weeks  ......  00.08.00 

More  toe  men:  on  daj' — Westfeild  gard 
26"^  of  8"' 

Constable  brought  toe  Indian  children  toe  my  house 
and  abode  there 
24th  of  9th  75 

Comesary  Pumary  sent  me  toe  quarter  toe  Soldiars  and 
tooke  of  on  at  weeks  end  the  other  abode — they 
were  Such  &  bapson.  Samuell  Such  went  on  81 
Agust  so  he  quartered  with  me  40  weeks  and  Bai> 
son  on  weeke 

more  toe  Captane  poole-  eight  yards  want  halfe  a  quar- 
ter tradinge  cloth  at  7"   .  .  .  .  03.15.00 
more  by  his  order  toe  a  Soldier  and  given  his  note  toe 

the  coniisary  toe  yards  &  half  more  of  duffule  at  7"    00. 17.06 
more  toe  Neccolas  Mason  pear  Stockings        .  .       00.02.04 

more  to  Samuell  Souch  peare  Stockings  the  Stockings 

I  gave  him. 
more  to  William  Willis  a  j^ard  and  halfe  trading  cloth  00.10.06 
Capt.  Lathrope  a  knife     ,     .  .  .  .  00.01.02 

to  Lift  Cooper  Daniell  Allexander  and  Ebenezer  Jeans 

and  on  mor  4  lbs  tobacko     ....       00.03.04 
to  William  Jaqiiish  a  knife  ....  00.00.05 

to  John  Smith  toe  knifs  .  ....       00.01.05 

to  Jacob  Biu'tton  a  knife  &  pips       .  .  .  00.01.00 

to  Samuell  Ran  sford  a  knife      .  .  .  .00.01.00 

to  William  Howard  a  knife  .  .  .  00.00.05 


this  bil  sent  y  Bay  by  ...  .      04.14.02 

Reseaved  of  Major  Treat  on  the  Coimterry  acoimte 

13"'  Leade  at  6       .  .  .  .  .  00.06.06 

alsoe  reseavid  of  Coniisary  Pumry  a  hatt        .  .       00.11.00 

Wilton  states  that  the  coimtry  owed  him  for  dieting 
soldiers  and  other  expenses,  May  1,  1676,  £19.9.6." 

1  Capt.  Watts  was  from  Connecticut,  came  up  when  Brookfleld  was  destroyed,  but 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  afterwards.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  here 
while  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  Narragansett  campaign. 

3  Capt.  .Jonathan  Poole,  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Colony,  in  Major  Appleton's 
command. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
WAY  OF  LIVING-ENFORCING  SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

Agriculture  the  Bus-       FARMING  WaS  tlie    cllief    OCCUpatioil    of    tllG 

iness  of  the  Com-     people,    and    indeed   everybody   depended 
™"°^  ^'  upon  the  product  of  the  land  for  subsist- 

ence. Mechanics  tilled  the  soil,  and  every  householder  was 
the  owner  and  cultivator  of  meadow  land.  With  uncouth 
and  heavy  tools,  many  of  them  of  wood,  they  carried  on 
the  agriculture  of  their  day,  and  raised  the  crops  which 
became  at  once  their  means  of  support  and  medium  of  ex- 
change. They  were  hardy,  industrious,  God-fearing  men, 
contented  with  their  lot,  and  enduring  the  hardships  of  pio- 
neer life  without  a  murmur. 

Their  Tools  and      Tlic  tools  and  imijlcmeuts  of  agriculture  in 
Farming  impie-     ^gg  \)y  ^he  first  settlcrs  werc  massive  and 

ments  Rough  and  -,  -\m-       i       f  n  i  i      ^ 

Ungainly.  poudcrous.     Most  ot  tlieui  wcrc  constructed 

by  village  mechanics,  Avho  patterned  after 
those  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  the  old  country. 
The  art  of  working  in  iron  was  but  feebly  developed,  and 
many  of  the  farm  tools  were  made  of  wood.  Tlie  mould- 
board  of  the  old-fashioned  plow  was  a  straight  x>iece  of 
wood,  sometimes  shod  with  iron  ;  the  coulter  and  share 
were  of  iron,  and  the  beam  was  long,  curved  and  heavy. 
It  was  an  awkward  and  ungainly  tool,  very  difficult  to 
manage.  Mechanics,  called  "plough  wrights,"  manufac- 
tured the  majority  of  them,  but  many  were  made  by  car- 
penters and  blacksmiths  in  every  town.  In  Northampton, 
Thomas  Dewey  made  the  wood  work  of  a  13I0W  for  David 
Wilton,  for  6s.,  in  167;].  The  iron  work,  share,  coulter, 
etc.  (probably  furnished  by  Medad  Pomeroy),  cost  24s.  6d. 
Most  of  the  harrows  had  teeth  of  wood,  hardened  by  fire, 
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but  these  were  soon  discarded  for  teeth  of  iron.  Carts 
were  large,  solid  and  heavy.  Their  wheels  were  in  many 
instances  sawn  from  solid  plank,  and  were  nsed  without 
tires  or  boxes.  Many  old  shovels  had  a  wooden  frame  and 
were  shod  with  iron.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  well  as 
spades,  were  of  iron,  except  the  handle.  Hoes  were  large 
and  heavy,  especially  the  broad  hoe.  Medad  Pomeroy,  the 
blacksmith,  made  broad  hoes,  spades  and  axes,  for  each  of 
which  he  charged  five  shillings.  These  cumbersome  imple- 
ments greatly  taxed  the  strength  of  men  and  animals. 

Habits  of  the      Their  liouscs,  nearly  all  built  of  logs,  were 
Peopi''-  but  scantily  furnished,  and  contained  little 

beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  supplemented  what  the  soil  provided,  and 
the  nimble  fingers  of  the  housewife,  and  her  daughters, 
manufactured  the  fabric,  as  well  as  the  garments  that 
clothed  the  family.  They  lived  quiet  and  contented  lives, 
attending  two  services  at  the  meeting  house  on  Sundays, 
and  town  meetings  regularly  on  week  days,  at  least  most 
of  them  did,  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  community  de- 
manded attention.  Their  food  was  coarse,  but  nutritious. 
Corn  and  wheat  and  rye  were  the  staple  at  every  meal ; 
meat  was  abundant,  pork,  beef,  mutton,  wild  game  and 
fish,  were  plenty  ;  potatoes  were  unknown,  but  turnips, 
cabbages,  beans  and  a  few  other  vegetables,  were  used  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Food,  Table  Fur-      Wheat  bread  was  in  more  common  use  at 
nishings,  aud      that  time  than  in  after  years.     "Rye  and 

Table  Manners.  t      t         ^»    n  i  •    i-  p  j 

Indian  bread,  consisting  ot  one  part  rye 
and  two  j)arts  Indian  meal,  came  into  use  when  wheat  be- 
came scarce,  and  its  popularity  continued  well  into  the 
present  century.  The  first  settlers  learned  from  the  In- 
dians the  uge  of  corn  meal,  which  made  its  appearance  on 
the  table  in  some  form  at  nearly  every  repast.  It  came  in 
the  shape  of  hasty  pudding,  as  corn  cake,  as  boiled  Indian 
pudding,  and  sometimes  as  sam])  and  hominy.  Succotash, 
beans  boiled  with  corn  in  the  milk,  was  another  dish  de- 
rived from  the  Indians,  which  is  still  welcomed  everywhere. 
Bread   and   milk   were  much  used,   especially  among  the 
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younger  portion  of  the  family,  and  l)read  and  cider  were 
substituted  when  milk  was  wanting.  Cider  that  was  begin- 
ning to  ferment,  taken  before  it  became  sour,  to  which 
water  was  added,  was  warmed  over  the  coals.  Molasses 
was  used  to  sweeten  the  cider,  and  toasted  Thread  broken 
into  the  mixture.  Tea  and  coffee  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  meals 
every  day  was  the  common  practice.  For  breakfast,  meat 
was  seldom  provided,  but  bread  and  milk  or  bread  and 
cider,  hasty  pudding  with  milk  or  molasses,  and  sometimes 
porridge  or  broth,  made  of  peas  or  beans  flavored  by  being- 
cooked  with  salt  pork  or  beef,  was  the  usual  fare.  Dinner 
was  deemed  the  most  important,  and  some  kind  of  meat  or 
fish,  with  vegetables,  was  always  served.  Supper  some- 
times comprised  cold  victuals,  left  from  dinner,  with  the 
usual  adjuncts  of  bread  and  milk  or  cider.  Crockery  was 
almost  unknown,  but  pewter  dishes  aud  wooden  ware 
jostled  each  other  on  the  cupboard  shelves.  In  some  in- 
stances food  was  brought  upon  the  table  in  large  wooden 
platters,  cut  into  convenient  size,  from  which  each  guest 
helped  himself  in  turn.  In  many  houses  plates  were  not 
to  be  found  at  breakfast,  and  forks  were  not  in  general  use 
before  1700,  though  pewter  and  wooden  s])oons  were  com- 
mon. People  dipped  their  hands  into  the  platter  contain- 
ing the  food,  and  however  unrefined  it  may  appear,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  our  forefathers  were  in  the 
habit  of  eating  with  their  fingers. 

From  the  large     The  piouecrs  of  Northampton  were  many  of 
Families  o  f  t  h  e      them  blcsscd  with  large  families.     Some  of 

Settlers  came         ,,  i       -,     ,  j         i  n  t>L  i 

the  Founders  of  them  had  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  seven- 
other  Towns.  teen  children.  Twenty-five  among  those 
who  came  here  within  the  first  ten  years  after  settlement, 
had  three  hundred  thirty  children  born  to  them.  Many 
of  their  sons  became  themselves  heads  of  families,  and 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  them.  When  new  towns  were 
projected  at  Northfield  and  Deerfield,  many  of  these  young 
men  were  among  the  original  settlers.  The  older  citizens 
of  Northampton  became  the  corporators  or  "engagers  "in 
them,  their  sons  occupied  the  home  lots  and  established  po- 
litical and  religious  institutions  therein.     Of  the  first  peti- 
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tioners  for  the  establishment  of  Northfield.  all  hut  three 
were  citizens  of  Northampton  ;  ten  Northampton  names 
are  found  upon  the  early  records  of  the  town  of  Deerfield, 
and  one-third  of  the  householders  there  in  1675,  had  been 
residents  in  this  town.  Very  few  of  the  older  inhabitants 
of  Northampton  removed  permanently  to  these  new  settle- 
ments. 

Bad  Condition  of  Duriug  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  year  1G75. 
Affairs  in  the      the  coudition  of  affairs  in  the  valley  must 

Fall  and  Winter.        ,  ,  , .  .  ,        .  .     '  . 

have  been  discouraging,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  commander-in-chief  felt  compelled  to 
place  the  county  partially  at  least,  under  martial  law.  The 
future  was  dark  and  unpropitious.  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
immediate  prospect  of  relief.  Hadley,  Hatfield  and  North- 
ampton were  all  that  remained  of  the  more  northern  settle- 
ments. To  describe  the  situation  in  one  of  them  portrays 
the  condition  of  all.  Equally  harrassed,  none  escaped  the 
peculiar  trials  and  perplexities  of  the  times,  and  though 
some  suffered  in  a  less  degree,  all  were  grievously  burdened. 
In  addition  to  the  hardships  attendant  uj3on  the  war.  win- 
ter set  in  with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  The  cold  was 
intense,  snow  fell  in  unusual  quantities,  rendering  commu- 
nication with  other  towns  very  difficult,  and  some  of  the 
time  quite  impossible. 

The  Prospect  in  Northampton  was  iiot  a  frontier  town  and 
Northampton  j^^d  iiot,  like  the  others,  sustained  any  con- 
eouraging.  certcd  attack  by  the  Indians.     Yet  her  citi- 

zens had  enlisted  in  the  various  expeditions 
and  numbers  of  them  had  been  killed ;  others  had  been 
slain  within  sight  of  their  own  firesides  ;  many  houses  and 
barns  had  been  burned ;  the  town  was  filled  with  soldiers 
billeted  upon  the  inhabitants ;  fugitives  from  the  aban- 
doned towns  sought  protection  here,  and  could  not  be  de- 
nied ;  the  meadows  had  been  only  partially  planted  ;  the 
slender  harvest  following  an  interrupted  seed  time,  could 
not  be  wholly  gathered  ;  much  of  the  hay  and  grain  stored 
in  the  barns  had  been  destroyed ;  and  altogether  the  out- 
look was  most  discouraging.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
furnished  provisions  and  other  material  to  aid  in  carrying- 
on  the  war,  and  were  compelled  to  wait  years  for  repay- 
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ment.  ^  The  loss  of  so  many  buildings  and  barns  and  sucli 
quantities  of  hay  and  grain,  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  keeping  of  stock ^  which  had  greatly  accumulated,  and 
it  becaine  quite  a  problem  how  to  subsist  the  cattle  and 
horses. 

The  Pressure  of  Supplementary  to  the  drain  of  supporting- 
Taxation  caused  g^j^  increased  population,  came  the  burden 
to  the  Burdens  ot"  war  taxes.  Duriug  the  year  1675,  ten 
of  the  Time.  couutry  rates^  had  been  laid  by  the  govern- 

ment. Early  in  the  year,  three  rates  were 
laid,  one  to  be  paid  in  August,  one  in  October,  and  another 
in  December.  In  October  seven  more  country  rates  were 
levied,  three  to  be  paid  before  the  last  of  November,  and 
the  other  four  before  the  last  of  March.  These  rates  were 
not  pressed  for  collection  upon  the  country  towns  that  had 

1  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  petitioned  the  General  Court,  June  3,  1679,  for  relief.  He 
says  that  he  had  disbursed  for  the  county  in  the  war,  to  the  value  of  £20,  as  per  account. 
That  he  is  in  need  of  his  due,  "  having  sustained  considerable  loss  in  proportion  to 
my  estate  in  the  war,"  "  and  it  will  not  answer  my  occasions  to  have  it  paid  little  by 
little  out  of  the  rates  of  the  town."  His  claim  was  allowed,  and  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer,  but  to  appear  in  the  general  account  of  the  county.  Medad  Pomeroy, 
in  a  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  dated  Northampton,  April  3,  1678,  states 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  much  provision  which  was  to  pay  a  debt  due 
to  Capt.  Brattle,  Ijut  it  was  all  taken  for  the  war  and  he  can  get  nothing  out  of  our 
county  rates  that  will  paj'  it.  He  says  there  is  due  him  on  his  first  account  to  May. 
1676,  £36,  when  his  dues  to  the  county  are  taken  out,  and  he  hopes  they  will  order  him 
to  be  paid  "said  £36  that  he  may  pay  his  honest  debts,  which  are  a  burden  to  his 
spirits."  There  is  no  record  of  any  action  by  the  court  on  Medad  Pomeroy's  peti- 
tion, and  he  had  in  all  probability,  to  await  the  dilatory  action  of  the  town  and  coun- 
ty authorities.  Lieut.  William  Clarke,  more  fortunate  than  some  others,  received,  in 
1676,  an  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  £38.18,  for  stores  furnished. 

2  Major  Appleton  writes  from  Hadley,  Nov.  10,  1675:  "There  will  be  a  necessity 
of  sending  home  many  of  our  horses  or  else  the  towns  here  will  be  undone,  the  war 
hath  so  hindered  their  getting  of  hay  and  so  many  cattle  are  come  in  from  other 
places  that  are  desolated,  that  many  are  likely  to  perish.  One  cow  is  already  offered 
tor  the  wintering  of  another." — Appleton  Memorial,  p.  130. 

3  A  country  rate  was  equal  to  one  penny  on  every  pound  in  value  of  estate  in  the 
lists,  and  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  on  each  poll.  The  prices  of  grain  allowed  in 
payment  of  taxes,  as  fixed  by  the  Council,  were  Wheat  6s.,  Rye  4s.  6d.,  Barley  and 
Peas  4s.,  Indian  Corn  3s.,  6d.,  Oats  2s.  The  grain  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Treas- 
urer at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  Those  that  were  paid  in  money  were  allowed  an 
abatement  of  one-quarter. 

"Down  to  the  year  1645,  it  was  the  practice  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  specific  sum  and  ap- 
portion it  among  the  towns.  In  1646,  a  different  method  came  into  use,  a  regular  poll 
tax  was  determined,  at  first  of  Is.  8d.,  afterwards  of  2.s.  6d.,  payable  by  males,  within 
the  jurisdiction,  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards  ;  and  a  tax  on  property  and  on  the 
profits  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  of  a  penny  in  the  pound.  The  revenue  from  these 
two  sources  constituted  one  rate.  *  *  The  sixteen  rates  levied  in  the  Colony  in  1676. 
included  the  euormous  assessment  on  property  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  or  nearly  seven 
per  centum  on  the  valuation."— Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  3,  p.  230. 
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suffered  from  the  war.  and  in  final  settlement,  accounts  for 
subsisting-  soldiers  and  other  war  expenses  were  allowed,  in 
offset.  No  payment  was  made  on  these  assessments  by 
Northampton,  in  1675,  and  the  next  year  sixteen  rates  were 
added,  making  twenty-six  rates  assessed  in  two  years.  A 
single  rate  for  Northampton  was  £22.2.10,  and  the  aggre- 
gate in  1G75  and  1676,  reached  £575.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  ' '  dieting "  the  soldiers  detailed  as  a  garrison, 
which  the  town  assumed.  There  was  still  another  outlay 
on  the  tax  account,  and  that  was  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  Boston  of  the  grain  in  which  it  was  paid.  The  direct 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  people,  exclusive  of  their  own 
individual  losses,  were  large,  while  their  resources,  by  rea- 
son of  the  war,  were  greatly  diminished.  In  October,  1676, 
Northampton  was  abated,  out  of  the  last  ten  country  rates, 
£18.12.6,  on  account  of  losses  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Stoddard  enu-     The  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  dated  Sept. 
merates  the  then      15111^  written   by   Rev.    Solouiou   Stoddard, 

Besetting  Sins.  ,'  ^  -  ttit-        -nir    n        » 

already  quoted,  and  published  m  Mather  s 
History,  after  detailing  the  events  of  the  war,  closes  with 
the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"I  desire  that  you  would  speak  to  the  Govemour  that  there  may  be 
some  thorough  care  for  a  reformation.  I  am  sensible  there  are  many 
difficulties  therein,  many  sins  are  grown  so  in  fashion,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  they  be  sins  or  not.  I  desire  you  would  especially 
mention  opx^ression,  that  intolerable  pride  in  clothes  and  hair ;  the  tol- 
eration of  so  many  taverns  especially  in  Boston,  and  suffering  home 
dwellers  to  lie  tippling  in  them." 

The  General  Court  Tliis  letter  of  Mr.  Stoddard  was  followed 
Recognizes  these  i^y  special  actioii  Oil  the  part  of  the  General 
Court,  though  how  much  that  missive  may 
have  influenced  that  result  is  doubtful.  At  the  November 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1675.  a  law  was  passed  in 
which  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  time  were  enumerated  and 
penalties  provided  against  whoever  indulged  in  them.  The 
several  sins  mentioned  by  the  eminent  Divine  from  North- 
ampton, were  embodied  in  it,  and  he  must  have  regarded 
its  passage  with  great  satisfaction. 
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offeuders  Pie-  Sumptuary  laws^  Avere  already  upon  the 
senteduudeithe  statute  books,  and  their  enforcement  in 
this  section  had  not  been  neglected,  but 
they  Avere  deemed  insufficient.  Under  previous  laws,  seven 
married  women  of  Northampton  were  ''presented"  in  1673, 
for  wearing  silk  contrary  to  law,  and  all  but  one  acquitted. 
At  the  same  court  nine  married  women  of  Springfield,  nine 
of  Hadley.  seven  of  Hatfield,  and  three  of  Westfield,  were 
also  presented  for  the  same  offence.  Some  were  admon- 
ished, others  fined,  and  a  few  acquitted. 

Many  Young  Peo-      "Pride  iu  clotlics  and  hair,"  seems  to  have 
pie  of  North-     ^eeu   amply  illustrated  in  Mr.   Stoddard's 

ampton  Defy  the  .    -,  -,  p    n  •       i   • 

Law.  parish,  and  many  or  the  young  in  his  own 

congregation  took  occasion  to  defy  the  law. 
The  action  of  the  General  Court  in  this  matter  promptly 
awakened  public  sentiment,  and  the  moral  suasion  of  the 
pulpit,  no  doubt  brought  to  bear  by  the  Reverend  pastor, 
was  strongly  supplemented  by  the  stern  commands  of  law. 
The  authorities  proceeded  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  an 
effort  was  speedily  made  to  enforce  the  new  statute  and 
suppress  these  '"'heinous  sins."'  On  the  27'^'  of  March, 
1G76,  twenty-three  persons  were  presented  at  the  court,  in 
Northampton,  "  for  Avearing  silk  in  a  flaunting  manner  and 
for  long  hair  and  other  extra\"agances  contrary  to  honest 
and  sober  order,  and  demeanor  not  becoming  a  wilderness 
state,  at  least  the  profession  of  Christianity  and  religion."' 
Six  of  them  were   married   women,    six  were  unmarried, 

1  The  law  enacted  in  1657,  declares  "  C  vtter  detestation  &  dislike  that  men  or 
weomen  of  meane  condition,  educations  and  callings,  should  take  vpon  them  the 
garbe  of  gentlemen,  by  the  wearinge  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  buttons  or  poynte 
at  theire  knees,  to  walke  in  greate  bootes  ;  or  women  of  the  same  ranke  to  weare 
silke  or  tiffany  hoodes  or  scarfes,  which  though  allowable  to  persons  of  greater  es- 
tates or  more  liberal!  education,  yet  we  cannot  but  judge  it  intollei-able  in  pi^sons  of 
such  like  condition."  Any  person  with  an  estate  of  less  than  than  £300,  who  offended 
against  this  law  was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  10s.  The  selectmen  were  empowei'ed  to 
assess  all  who  "  exceed  theire  rankes  &  abilitie  in  the  costlynes  or  fashion  of  their 
apparraill  in  any  respect,  especially  in  the  wearinge  of  ribons  &  great  bootes,"  at 
£300.  An  amendment  was  made  to  this  law  in  1663.  in  which  its  provisions  were  ap- 
plied to  children  and  servants.  Not  only  was  the  wearing  of  rich  garments  prohibi- 
ted, but  "  taylors  "  were  forbidden  to  make  or  fashion  them.  The  penalty  for  a  first 
offence  was  admonition,  for  a  second,  a  fine  of  20s.,  and  as  the  number  of  offences 
multiplied,  an  increase  of  the  fine  to  40s.  The  law  of  1675,  provided  a  fine  of  10s.  for 
a  second  and  each  succeeding  conviction,  but  did  not  repeal  the  former  statutes. 
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l^robably  j^oung  girls,  and  tlie  rest  were  young  men.  Two 
of  the  young  unmarried  women  were  the  daughters  of  Elder 
John  Strong.  1 

Hannah   Lyman     At  a  subsequeut sessiou  of  the  court,  "'' Hau- 
boidiy  asserts     j-^^h  Lyman  of  Northampton,  was  presented 

herlndepend-        „  •  -m     •  n  j  • 

ence.  Offenders  ^^Y  Wearing  siiK  lu  a  iiaunting  manner,  m 
iu  other  Towns.  au  off eusive  Way  and  garbe,  not  only  before, 
but  when  she  stood  presented,  not  only  in  ordinary  times, 
but  in  extraordinary  times,  when  the  people  of  God  were 
falling  before  the  Lord  in  public  humiliation  in  respect  of 
the  heavy  judgments  and  calamities  that  were  threatening 
to  come  upon  us."  She  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10s. 
Hannah  seems  to  have  been  an  offender  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary boldness,  ready  to  show  off  her  fine  attire,  not  only  in 
the  meeting  house  on  Sundays  and  fast  days,  but  in  the 
faces  of  the  Justices  while  they  were  trying  her  case.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lyman,  deceased,  and  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  March  court,  forty -five  per- 
sons from  different  towns  in  the  county  were  fined  for 
wearing  silk  in  a  "flaunting  manner,''  and  for  wearing  long 
hair.  Of  these  offenders,  eighteen  were  residents  of 
Springfield,  five  of  Westfield.  nine  of  Hadley,  and  thirteen 
of  Hatfield.  Eleven  Avere  married  women,  fifteen  unmar- 
ried, and  nineteen  young  men. 

All  Efforts  to  En-  Attempts  to  carry  out  this  law  were  contin- 
force  the  Law  j^qq\  jj^  1(377  and  1678,  and  other  fines  were 
imposed,  but  it  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 
Four  years  later  the  law  was  again  invoked,  and  the  five 
Hampshire  County  towns,  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
Westfield,  and  Springfield,  were  indicted  for  not  assessing 

1  These  persons  were  :  the  wife  of  Samuel  Davis  ;  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Holton  : 
wife  of  Nathaniel  Phelps  :  Mary  and  Hester  Strong,  '"  daughters  of  Mr.  Strong  :  " 
Elizabeth  Lyman;  Sarah  Edwards;  wife  of  John  Alvord;  William  Holton;  Nathaniel 
Alexander;  Jonathan  Root;  Mary  Mundeu;  wife  of  John  Searl;  Elizabeth  Edwards; 
Abel  Janes;  Thomas  Lymau;  John  Root;  Samuel  Langton;  Samuel  Wright;  Joseph 
Wright;  wife  of  Joseph  Edwards;  Esa-iah  (Hezekiah)  Root;  Benoni  Stebbius.  The 
prisoners  were  all  admonished  and  ordered  to  pay  clerk's  fees.  2s.  6d.  each,  and  '"so 
acquitted."  The  wife  of  Samuel  Holton,  "  who  having  formerly  offended  and  not  re- 
forming, she  is  fined  10s."  She  was  charged  with  "wearing  silk  hoods  and  scarf  in  a 
flaunting  manner."  Sylvester  Judd  suggested  that  "this  pride  in  long  hair  may 
allude  to  wigs  which  were  coming  into  fashion."  The  new  statute  mentions  "pere- 
wiggs  "  and  "borders  of  hair"  worn  by  "  some  women." 
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such  of  their  inliabitants  ''as  were  excessive  in  their  ap- 
parel, wearing  silks  and  other  forbidden  apparel  beyond 
their  ranks."  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  aesthetic  taste 
of  the  women,  endorsed  by  the  more  liberal  minded  among 
the  men,  thrust  aside  these  sumptuary  laws  of  straight- 
laced  puritanism,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them.  ^ 

1  People  in  general  must  needs  have  worn  very  plain  clothing.  Every  article  of 
dress  was  home  made  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  material  was  manufactured, 
and  the  garments  cut  and  made  by  the  inmates  of  the  farm  house.  Skins  of  animals 
were  used  to  some  extent,  more  especially  for  servant's  clothing,  the  buckskin  gar- 
ments of  the  natives  being  adopted  in  some  degree  by  the  settlers.  They  could  at 
first  afford  nothing  better,  yet  as  prosperity  increased,  the  taste  for  finery  crept  in, 
and  became  so  general  that  laws  were  especially  framed  to  curtail  the  extravagance. 
With  the  taste  for  gold  and  silver  ornamentation,  and  silk  and  lace,  came  the  fash- 
ion of  wearing  long  hair  by  the  men.  The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and  Magis- 
trates of  Massachusetts  entered  into  an  association  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  long 
hair  in  1&49.  They  denounced  the  custom  "  of  wearing  long  hair  after  the  manner  of 
ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians,"  as  "  contrary  to  God"s  word,"  "as  a  thing  uncivil 
and  unmanly,"  "  whereby  men  do  demean  themselves  *  *  and  do  corrupt  good  man- 
ners."   They  entreat  the  Elders  to  manifest  their  zeal  against  the  practice. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— MRS.  ROWLANDSON'S  STORY. 

General  Results  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1675,  the 
the  War  thus  results  of  the  war  had  been  extremely  dis- 
Prospects.  astrons  to  the  people  of  Hampshire  County. 

Everywhere  the  enemy  had  triumphed. 
Town  after  town  had  been  abandoned  and  destroyed,  and 
Hadley  and  Hatfield  Avere  now  frontier  settlements.  Upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  foe  had  disappeared,  but 
the  whites  could  by  no  means  congratulate  themselves  that 
the  enemy  had  been  conquered.  Only  at  great  cost  and 
suffering  and  by  the  most  heroic  exertions,  had  any  of  the 
Hampshire  settlements  escaped  destruction.  All  had  suf- 
fered severely,  and  business  of  all  kinds  had  been  greatly 
crippled.  Nor  was  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  trouble 
was  over.  The  avowed  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  sweep 
the  English  from  the  country ;  and  encouraged  by  their 
success,  a  fiercer  onset  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  to  be  expected  with  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
None  knew  where  the  blow  might  fall.  Though  fortifica- 
tions had  been  erected,  and  every  other  precaution  sug- 
gested by  prudence  had  been  observed,  yet  the  haunting- 
suspicion  of  unknown  evils,  born  of  uncertainty,  embittered 
all  the  future. 

Perfidy  of  the  Nar-  The  first  treaty  with  the  Narragansetts,  in 
ragausetts.  July,    uot   having  been   regarded   by   that 

tribe,  another  arrangement  with  their  chiefs 
was  made  in  October.  They  then  promised  to  surrender 
all  hostile  Indians  under  their  jurisdiction  within  ten  days. 
Again  they  failed  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  fearful  lest 
this  powerful  tribe  should  suddenly  take  the  war  path,  the 
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Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  determined  to  move 
upon  tliem.  Five  days  after  the  expiration  of  tlie  time 
fixed  in  tlie  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  their  prisoners,  the 
commissioners  decided  to  raise  a  force  of  one  thousand  men 
for  service  in  the  Narragansett  campaign,  and  Gov.  Wins- 
low  of  Plymouth,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition. 

Situation  of  the  In-  The  Narragausetts  had  chosen  for  their 
dian  Fort,  and  winter  quarters  a  naturally  strong  position, 
Army.  Q-ud    witliiu    its    limits   were   concentrated 

most  of  the  tribe.  Five  or  six  acres  of  up- 
land, situated  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  by  rows  of  palisades,  as  to  present  an  obstruction 
nearly  a  rod  in  thickness.  A  rude  bridge  of  felled  trees, 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  jjrotected  by  a  block 
house,  formed  the  main  entrance.  The  fort  was  situated 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  South  Kingston.  Major  Ap- 
pleton,  Capt.  Moseley,  Lieut.  Upham,  Major  Treat,  Capts. 
Seely  and  Watts,  who  had  done  such  excellent  service  in 
this  section  during  the  summer  and  fall,  were  with  their 
commands  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Major  Appleton 
commanded  the  Massachusetts  quota,  Major  Bradford  that 
of  Plymouth,  and  Major  Treat,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, that  of  Connecticut.  The  army  marched  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  in  deep  snow  and  intense  cold,  the  frost  to 
a  great  extent  neutralizing  the  protection  afforded  the  In- 
dians by  means  of  the  swamp. 

Assault  and  Cap-  On  the  19*''  of  December,  after  passing  an 
ture  of  t  h  e  I  n  -  exceedingly  cold  night  without  shelter,  and 
having  marched  eighteen  miles  through  the 
deep  snow,  the  assault  was  delivered.  The  Massachusetts 
troops  led  the  attack,  followed  by  the  Plymouth  and  Con- 
necticut forces.  The  Indians  fought  with  desperation,  and 
their  assailants  lost  many  men  and  a  number  of  officers  in 
the  first  encounter.  Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
manders, the  men  rushed  forward  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
and  soon  forced  an  entrance  within  the  palisades.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  conflict  raged.  Once  the  English  were 
driven  out  of  the  enclosure,  but  they  rallied,  renewed  the 
assault,  and  ultimately  captured  the  fort.     The  English 
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lost  eighty  men,  wlio  were  either  killed  outrigiit  or  after- 
wards died  of  their  wounds.  Lieut.  Uphani  and  Capt. 
Seely  were  severely  wounded  and  soon  after  died.  In  ad- 
dition, one  hundred  thirty-eight  men  were  wounded.  The 
number  of  Indians  collected  within  the  fort  is  said  to  have 
been  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Their  loss  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  though  a  captive  reported  that  one  thousand 
were  slain.  The  fort  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  all  the 
wigwams  and  a  large  store  of  provisions  gathered  there, 
were  burned.  Having  no  protection  from  the  inclement 
Aveather,  the  English  troops  were  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  by  a  night  march,  amidst  thick  falling  snow,  to  a 
place  where  tlie  wounded  could  be  properly  sheltered. 
Midnight  had  long  passed  ere  the  weary  though  victorious 
army  found  rest. 

The  Indians  Flee  Tliis  blow  Completely  dispersed  the  tribe, 
in  all  Directions.  The  Indians  fled  in  all  directions,  but  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  weather  that  no 
immediate  pursuit  could  be  made,  nor  was  attempted. 
Many  of  them  went  into  camp  near  Ware  River,  north  of 
Brookfield,  and  others  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  opposite  Northfield.  The  fugitives  from  the  cap- 
tured fort  probably  betook  themselves  to  these  several 
camps. 

The  Whereabouts  The  movcmeuts  of  Philip  during  the  winter 
of  p  h  i  1  i p  u  n  -  r^^.p  j^q^  positively  known.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  had  with  him  a  body  of  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  men,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
had  one-half  that  number.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  a  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole  of  the  winter,  at  "Scattacook," 
(Schaghticoke)  in  Renssellaer  County,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Albany,  four  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Hoosick  River.  ^  Some  of  his  follow- 
ers probably  retired  to  the  Narragansett  country.  Philip 
was  reported  to  have  been  sick,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
was  absent  part  of  the  time  on  an  expedition  to  Canada, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  the  Indians  in 
that  country. 

1     Gov.  Andros"  letter  to  the  Commissioners.    Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 
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The  Tribes  get  up  TliG  principal  reiidezvoiis  of  tlie  tribes  wa& 
a  Mass  Meeting,  jj-^  the  valleys  of  Maiicliester  and  Sunder- 
land, in  Vermont,  and  probably  in  tliis  vi- 
cinity, a  grand  gathering  of  the  Indians  was  held  about 
the  latter  end  of  March.  One  authority  locates  it  "three 
days  journey  towards  the  north-east,  from  the  place  where 
King  Philip  lay  (which  was  between  thirty  and  fourty  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Albany^)."  Wherever  it  was.  there  was  a 
mass  meeting  of  what  remained  of  Massachusetts  Indians, 
as  well  as  others  from  sections  of  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward. All  the  discontented  tribes  were  represented,  and 
many  savages,  eager  to  gather  scalps  and  plunder,  joined 
these  headquarters.  The  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes, 
Wampanoags,  Pocumtucks,  Narragansetts,  and  Nipmucks, 
were  present,  and  it  was  in  many  respects  the  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  the  red  men  that  had  taken  j)lace 
since  the  war  commenced. 

A  Great  Display  It  is  highly  probable  that  at  this  time  the 
and  its  Purpose,  plan  of  the  uext  scasou's  Campaign  was  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  considerations  was  to  impress  upon  the  English  the 
number  and  power  of  the  army  under  their  control.  The 
means  of  accomplishing  this  result  were  at  hand.  English 
prisoners  were  in  their  custody,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
display  their  whole  force  in  the  presence  of  these  men  and 
send  them  home  to  report.  This  was  accordingly  done 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  which  they  were  ca- 
pable. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  light  at  Hatiield, 
on  the  19'''  of  October,  two  of  the  ten  scouts  sent  by  Capt. 
Moseley  to  reconnoitre,  were  captured.  Before  them,  all 
the  lighting  men  it  was  possible  to  muster,  were  marched 
and  counter-marched.  Paraded  in  three  ranks,  the  forces 
of  the  red  chiefs  were  inspected  and  counted  by  the  prison- 
ers, and  every  effort  was  made  to  impress  upon  them  the 
size  and  effectiveness  of  the  army  of  braves  ready  to  take 
the  field  in  the  spring.  When  the  show  was  over  the  cap- 
tives were  released  and  sent  to  Albany.  They  reported  that 
they  had  seen  two  thousand  one  hundred  men,  mostly  well 

1     Narrative  of  a  Merchant  of  Boston,  p.  226. 
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armed,  read}'  to  renew  the  warfare.  ^  Tliey  also  stated  that 
the  Indians  at  the  rendezvous  * '  in  a  vapouring  manner,  de- 
clared that  their  intent  was  first,  to  destroy  Connecticnt  in 
the  spring,  then  Boston  in  the  harvest,  and  afterwards  the 
Dnteh  (meaning  what  the  Dutch  had  here-).'' 

Philip  not  seen  by      Philip  was  uot  Seen  by  the  returned  scouts, 
the  Scouts.  Undoubtedly  he  was  present  at  the  assem- 

bly and  participated  in  its  deliberations. 
His  reported  visit  to  Canada  seems  to  have  been  partially 
successful,,  as  the  captives  saw  about  five  hundred  Canada 
Indians  at  the  rendezvous.  From  this  time  till  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death.  Philip  was  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  actually 
took  part  in  any  of  the  encounters,  or  that  he  planned  any 
of  the  raids.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  agitator  rather 
than  a  fighter. 

The  Plan  of  Cam-      The  first  esseutial  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign.   Supplies     paign,  an  attempt  to  intimidate  their  ene- 

of  all  kinds  very  .         ,  ,  .  .i      •  -t, 

mies  by  reports  concernmg  their  military 


scarce. 


resources,  had  been  carried  out.  Their  in- 
tention was  apparently  to  establish  a  camp  at  a  point  where 
their  non-combatants  could  rest  secure  and  obtain  food  for 
their  future  subsistence,  while  their  fighting  men  vigorous- 
ly attacked  the  settlements  on  the  river.  Their  present 
necessities  were  great,  provisions  were  scarce  and  starva- 
tion imminent.  But  there  was  another  equally  pressing 
need.  Their  sup^Dly  of  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  before  hostilities  could  be  renewed,  more  must  be  ob- 
tained. An  attempt  to  exchange  j)risoners  captured  at 
Lancaster  for  powder  in  Canada,  failed.     But  negotiations 

1  One  of  the  returned  scouts  reported  that  •■  he  came  up  to  an  Indian  Rendezvous 
made  by  a  mighty  Sachem  near  Hoosick  river,  towards  Canada,  where  one  of  them 
told  one  and  twenty  hundred  men.  compleat:  and  the  Indians  themselves  drawing 
out  into  three  ranks  (that  he  might  view  them  better)  made  him  tell  them  over  three 
times:  who  he  said  were  generally  well  armed,  with  good  fire  arms — and  most  of 
them  young  men:  few  so  old  as  forty.  And  that  amongst  them  were  about  500  of 
those  with  straws  about  their  noses,  commonly  called  French  Indians.  That  neither 
King  Philip,  nor  that  party,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred,  were  with  them,  and 
that  the  said  Philip's  own  men  were  not  above  one  hundred;  himself  being  very 
sickly  and  having  but  little  authority  or  esteem  among  them." — Present  State  of 
New  England.  Mei'chant  of  Boston,  p.  236. 

2  Ibid.  p.  227. 
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witli  the  Dutch  at  All^aiiy  brought  better  results.  Several 
Dutchmen,  some  of  whom  formerly  resided  at  Springfield, 
had,  according  to  reports  from  Indian  sources,  brought 
them  four  bushels  of  powder,  and  promised  more.  ^  Thus 
equipped,  a  raid  upon  the  town  of  Northampton  for  sup- 
plies was  determined  upon  early  in  March,  1G76.  This 
attack  and  its  general  results  will  be  described  in  a  follow- 
ing chapter. 

canonchet  Sug-     Canouohet,  cliicf  of  the  ISTarragansetts,  pro- 
gests  Planting    posed  that  the  meadows  in  the  abandoned 

the  aba ndoned-r-,        ,.,  .,-,  .  .,  ^^  ,.        . 

settlements,  goes     -Hinglish    Settlements,    on  the    Connecticut 
for  Corn,  and  is     River,  sliould  be  planted  with  corn.     They 

beheaded,  Apr i  1      -,       -,  ^  -i   r^  tit-  ip  t 

g  igr.g  had  no  seed,  and  (Janonchet  himselt,  volun- 

teered to  lead  an  expedition  to  Seaconck,  a 
town  near  Mt.  Hope,  to  obtain  a  supply.  He  succeeded  in 
his  undertaking,  but  on  his  return  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  the  English.  Life  and  freedom  were  promised 
him  provided  he  would  bring  his  tribe  into  submission  to 
the  whites.  He  refused  the  offer  with  scorn  and  was  exe- 
cuted the  day  after  his  capture.  A  portion  of  his  band 
escaj)ed  with  the  precious  seed,  and  considerable  areas  of 
land  were  planted  at  Northfield  and  Deerfield. 

The  Massachusetts  During  the  wiuter  of  167|,  James  Quannu- 
councii  send  out  paquait,  a  native  Indian,  and  another  by 
the  name  of  Job,  were  sent  into  the  Indian 
country  as  spies.  The  information  which  they  obtained, 
afterwards  proved  to  be  correct,  but  the  authorities  were 
in  no  condition  to  act  immediately  upon  it ;  consequently 
many  of  the  eastern  towns  were  attacked  and  much  suffer- 
ing ensued.  These  spies  went  to  the  encampment  at  Wen- 
nimisset,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  old  fort  at 
Quabaug,  they  found  three  hundred  fighting  men,  with 
their  women  and  children.  They  learned  of  the  proposed 
raid  upon  the  eastern  section  of  the  colony,  and  named  the 
day  of  the  assault  upon  Lancaster.     Quannupaquait  made 

1  The  charge  that  powder  had  been  furnished  to  the  hostiles  by  residents  at 
Albany,  during  Philip's  war,  was  made  the  subject  of  official  correspondence  between 
the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  As  nothing  positive  could  be 
proved,  however,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
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Ills  statement^  in  Boston  on  the  24"'  of  January.  No  troops 
were  available,  -  and  the  pre-arranged  attacks  were  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  programme.  The  towns  were 
unprotected  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader. 

The  Campaign  of      The  Campaign  of  1676  was  opened  by  the 
1676.    Capture  of      combined  forces  of  the  Nipmucks  and  Nar- 

Mrs.  Rowlandson.  i  j  •         ,  i  ,  ,  ■  r>    .  n 

ragansetts  m  the  eastern  section  ot  the 
colony.  Lancaster,  Chelmsford,  Medfield.  Weymouth. 
Mendon,  Eel  River,  Sudbury,  and  Groton,  all  suffered 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  others  captured,  many 
buildings  were  burned  and  much  property  destroyed.  In 
the  attack  on  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  wife  of  the 
pastor,  and  her  three  children  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
parsonage  had  been  fortified,  but  the  inmates  were  finally 
driven  out,  twelve  of  the  forty-two^  occupants  having  been 

1  Quannupaquait  started  on  his  expedition  on  the  30"'  of  December,  16T5,  and  was 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Quabaug  old  fort,  on 
the  4"'  of  January.  Here  within  a  compass  of  three  miles  he  found  about  nine  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  being  fighting 
men.  They  belonged  to  a  number  of  different  tribes.  He  was  told  that  Philip's  win- 
ter quarter.'^  were  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  fort  at  Albany.  Some  dissatis- 
faction with  Philip  was  reported.  Sancumaehu,  a  Hadley  Sachem,  was  ready  to 
kill  him,  because  he  had  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  them.  They  had  lived  very 
well  with  the  English  before.  Provisions  were  plenty,  venison  abundant,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  deep  snow,  deer  could  be  easily  killed.  Corn  was  getting  to  be  scarce, 
but  they  intended  to  come  down  upon  Lancaster,  Marlboro,  and  Groton,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supply.  Lancaster  was  to  be  first  attacked,  and  it  would  take  place  in 
twenty  days  (which  would  bring  the  date  about  the  8""  of  February:  it  actually  oc- 
curred on  the  10""  of  that  month).  Guns  were  plenty,  some  of  them  had  been  taken 
from  Capts.  Beers"  and  Lothrop's  men.  Ammunition  was  scarce.  The  Dutch  refused 
to  sell  them  powder,  but  the  Mohawks  obtained  it  for  them.  He  reported  that  3Ions. 
Normanville  had  been  in  communication  with  Philip,  and  had  told  the  Indians  not  to 
burn  the  English  mills,  nor  meeting  houses,  nor  the  best  houses  of  the  English,  as 
the  French  would  send  reinforcements,  three  hundred  Indians  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  spring,  and  that  the  French  intended  to  possess  the  plantations  on  the 
Connecticut  River. — Mass.  Historical  Collections. 

2  After  the  fall  of  the  Narragansett  fort,  the  colonial  forces  retired  to  Wickford. 
where  they  remained  some  weeks,  in  an  almost  starving  condition,  the  severe  weather 
rendering  the  transportation  of  provisions  by  sea  impracticable;  the  Connecticut 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  to  Stonington.  The  soldiers  of  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth still  remained  in  active  service,  several  skirmishes  took  place,  and  some  dam- 
age was  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  but  provisions  were  scarce,  the  Indians  hard  to 
come  at,  and  about  the  S""  of  February,  the  Bay  troops  retired  to  Boston. — Palfrey's 
History  of  New  England,  vol.  3.  pp.  181.  182. 

3  Mrs.  Rowlandson  says:  (page  8,  edition  of  1853.)  "of  thirty-seven  persons  who 
were  in  this  house,  none  escaped  either  present  death  or  a  bitter  captivity,  save  only 
one."  Mr.  Judd  says  there  were  five  soldiers  in  the  house,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inmates  forty-two.  Palfrey  also  gives  the  number  as  forty-two.  Mrs.  Row- 
landson makes  no  allusion  to  any  soldiers  in  her  house,  but  says  that  twenty-four 
persons  were  captured,  twelve  killed  and  one  escaped. 
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killed.  Mrs.  Rowlaiidson  published  a  narrative  of  her 
trials  and  sufferings  while  in  captivity.  Her  captors  trav- 
eled mainly  through  this  section  of  country,  which  im- 
parts to  her  record  a  certain  local  interest,  while  her  sad 
recital  of  hardship,  as  well  as  her  vivid  description  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  natives,  warrants  a  somewhat 
lengthened  allusion  to  her  account.  She  seems  to  have 
been  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  and  the 
privations  she  endured  were  apparently  no  greater  than 
those  of  her  captors. 

Mrs.  Rowiandson's     Mrs.   RoAvlaudsou  was  taken  captive  Feb- 
captivity.  ruary  10'*',  167|.     As  she  left  the  garrison 

house,  carrying  her  six  years  old  daughter, 
both  mother  and  child  were  wounded.  That  day  they  went 
about  a  mile  and  cam]3ed.  The  next  day  an  Indian  took 
compassion  on  her  and  carried  the  child  upon  a  horse  while 
the  mother  went  by  its  side  on  foot.  Finally  she  took  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  carried  it  till  she  fell  from  exhaust- 
ion. Late  in  the  afternoon  snow  began  to  fall,  and  she 
spent  the  night  sitting  in  the  snow  before  a  little  fire,  hold- 
ing her  child,  who  was  in  a  high  fever  and  constantly  call- 
ing for  water.  Her  own  wound  was  stiff  and  sore  so  that 
she  could  move  with  difficulty.  On  the  12*'\  "sun  an  hour 
high,"  the  party  reached  an  Indian  town  called  Wenni- 
misset  (in  New  Braintree,  about  eight  miles  from  West 
Brookfield).  Here  they  remained  many  days,  and  here  her 
daughter,  after  suffering  nine  days  without  adequate  nour- 
ishment, ^  died  and  was  buried. 

Her  Children  and  Wliilc  here,  her  two  captive  children  came 
Robert  Pepper  ^o  visit  her.  The  son  Joseph  was  with  a 
smaller  band  about  six  miles  distant,  and 
the  daughter  was  in  the  village.  The  Indians  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  her  wounded  child,  but  preserved  her  own  life 
in  the  expectation  of  ransom.  On  the  13'^  she  saw  Robert 
Pepper  of  Roxbury,  who  had  been  captured  at  the  fight  in 
which  Capt.  Beers  was  killed.  He  had  been  almost  to 
Albany  to  see  Philip. 

1  "  There  being  not  the  least  crumb  of  refreshment  that  came  within  either  of  our 
mouths  from  Wednesday  night  to  Saturday  night,  except  only  a  little  cold  water." — 
Mrs.  Rowlandson's  Narrative,  p.  10. 
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Length  of  her  Cap-     Slie  WES  witli  tlie  Indians  til]  May  V\  a  pe- 
ti^ity.  pJQ(;|  of  eighty -two  days.     During  this  time 

they  were  almost  constantly  on  the  move. 
They  did  not  remain  long  at  anj^  jjlace,  and  during  the 
period  of  her  captivity  the  location  of  their  camp  was 
changed  twenty  times.  Occasionally  they  went  forward 
swiftly,  as  if  hotly  pursued,  but  generally  their  pace  was 
moderate.  Their  wanderings  were  mostly  within  the  lim- 
its of  what  was  then  the  County  of  Hampshire,  and  to  her 
they  ajopeared  aimless. 

The  Indians  Re-  Mrs.  Rowlaudsou  was  captured  by  a  Narra- 
joice  over  their  gansett  Indian,  who  sold  her  to  Quinnapin, 
l)rother-in-law  to  Philip.  While  they  were 
in  camp  at  Wennimisset,  the  Indians  sent  out  expeditions 
against  Medfield.  Sudbury,  and  other  places.  On  their  re- 
turn there  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  number  of  English 
slain,  and  the  spoils  obtained.  After  the  attack  on  Med- 
field, they  signified  by  whooping  that  twenty-three  of  their 
enemies  had  been  slain.  Some  scalps  were  brought  in,  and 
a  Bible,  which  was  part  of  the  plunder,  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Rowlandson.  They  claimed  to  have  killed  one  hundred 
English  at  Sudbury,  and  lost  but  five  or  six  of  their  own 
number.  The  party  was  considerably  increased  about  the 
3'^  of  March,  and  after  a  rapid  march  they  soon  arrived  at 
Paquayag  River.  Here  dry  trees  were  cut,  a  raft  built,  and 
the  whole  party  ferried  over.  There  were  many  hundreds 
of  them,  old  and  young,  some  sick  and  some  lame,  but 
' '  the  greatest  number  of  them  were  squaws. " 

Glean  the  Fields  On  the  6"\  they  bumed  their  Avigwams  and 
at  Northfleid.  hurried  on  apparently  fearful  of  pursuit. 
The  next  day  they  were  at  Northfield,  where 
the  Indians  gathered  what  had  been  left  of  the  last  harvest, 
planted  with  the  seed  which  Canonchet  lost  his  life  in  ob- 
taining. They  threshed  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  frozen  to- 
gether, gleaned  ears  of  corn  and  wheat  scattered  about,  and 
managed  to  obtain  a  few  ground  nuts.  Whole  fields  of 
wheat  and  corn  had  been  abandoned  and  were  spoiled.  By 
this  time  they  had  wasted  the  stores  plundered  from  the 
English  settlements,  and  were  in  an  almost  starving  con- 
dition. 
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She  Visits  Philip,  is      About  tlie  S**"  of  Marcli.  she  was  ordered 
asked  to  Smoke,      to    cross    the    Coniiecticut    River    to    see 

requested  to  make        t-.,   .-,.        ,.        ,.,  .  -,       ,-<        tt- 

Clothes  for  his  -Thuip,  Dut  VThile  crossiiig  it,  the  Indians 
Boy,  and  Invited  were  apparently  scared  by  the  appearance 
of  English  scouts,  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson's 
party  suddenly  started  off  before  embarking,  and  traveled 
some  fonr  or  five  miles  up  the  river.  They  must  have  been 
many  miles  above  Northfield,  when  she  actually  crossed 
the  river  to  "Philip's  Crew.''  Many  warriors  were  there, 
apparently  rejoicing  over  their  victories.  She  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Philip,  who  asked  her  to  smoke,  "a  usual 
compliment  now-a-days  p.mong  saints  and  sinners."  Smok- 
ing seems  to  have  been  one  of  her  accomplishments,  but 
she  had  not  practiced  it  during  her  captivity,  and  refused 
the  proffered  civility.  Formerly,  when  she  had  taken  two 
or  three  pipes,  she  was  "  presently  ready  for  another,  such 
a  bewitching  thing  it  is."  Philip  asked  her  to  make  a  shirt 
for  his  boy,  for  which  he  gaA^e  her  a  shilling.  This  money 
she  offered  to  her  mistress,  but  was  told  to  keep  it,  and  she 
bought  a  piece  of  horse  flesh.  Afterwards  Philip  requested 
her  to  make  a  cap  for  his  son  and  in  payment  invited  her 
to  dinner.  ^  The  whole  company  seemed  to  have  been  half 
starved  most  of  the  time.  She  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
their  filthy  manner  of  living  and  the  disgusting  food  they 
were  compelled  to  eat.  Yet  she  says  they  were  very  par- 
ticular about  the  water  they  drank.  ^     Her  master  and  sev- 

1  For  dinner  Philip  gave  her  a  "pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat  beaten  and  fried  in  bear's  greese;  but  I  thought  I  never  tasted 
pleasanter  food  in  my  life.  There  was  a  squaw  who  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
her  sannup.  for  which  she  gave  me  a  piece  of  bear.  Another  asked  me  to  knit  a  pair 
of  stockings,  for  Which  she  gave  me  a  quart  of  peas.  I  boiled  my  peas  and  bear  to- 
gether, and  invited  my  master  and  mistress  to  dinner:  but  the  proud  gossip,  because 
I  served  them  both  in  one  dish,  would  eat  nothing,  except  one  bit  that  he  gave  her 
upon  the  point  of  his  knife.  *  *  *  Then  came  one  of  them,  and  gave  me  two 
spoonfules  of  meal,  to  comfort  me;  and  another  gave  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was 
more  worth  than  many  bushels  at  another  time.  *  *  *  Here  was  a  squaw  who 
gave  me  a  spoonful  of  meal:  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  keep  it  safely,  yet  somebody 
stole  it,  but  put  five  Indian  corns  in  the  room  of  it;  which  corns  were  the  greatest 
provision  I  had  in  my  travel  for  one  day.'' — Mrs.  Rowlandson's  Narrative. 

2  "Their  chief  and  commonest  food  was  ground  nuts;  they  eat  also  nuts  and 
acorns,  artichokes,  lily  roots,  ground  beans,  and  several  other  weeds  and  roots  that 
I  know  not.  They  would  pick  up  old  bones  and  cut  them  in  pieces  at  the  joints  and 
if  they  were  full  of  worms  and  maggots,  they  would  scald  them  over  the  fire  to  make 
the  vermin  come  out  and  then  boil  them  and  drink  up  the  liquor  and  then  beat  the 
great  ends  of  them  in  a  mortar  and  so  eat  them.  They  would  eat  horses  guts  and 
ears,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  birds  which  they  could  catch.  Also,  bear,  venison,  beav- 
ers, tortoise,  frogs,  squirrels,  dogs,  skunks,  rattle  snakes;  yea  the  very  bark  of  trees; 
besides  all  sorts  of  creatures  and  provisions,  which  they  plundered  from  the  Eng- 
lish."—Ibid. 
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eral  others  started  to  go  to  the  French  in  Canada  for  pow- 
der. The  party  was  met  by  the  Mohawks  and  four  of  them 
were  killed. 

She  hears  from  Tliomas  Reed,  wlio  was captiu'ed at  Hadley, 
Home  and  Trav-  aiid  John  Gilbert,  taken  at  Springfield,  were 
in  the  camp  with  her  at  different  times. 
Reed  had  seen  her  Imsband  and  brought  welcome  intelli- 
gence from  him.  Gilbert  was  a  mere  yonth ;  she  found 
him  scantily  clothed,  and  almost  frozen ;  gave  him  a  place 
near  a  fire,  and  did  what  she  could  for  his  comfort.  After 
leaving  Northfield,  the  Indians  went  into  Vermont,  and 
crossing  the  Ashuelot  River,  came  again  to  the  Paquayag, 
through  which  they  waded,  and  on  the  19^''  were  in  sight  of 
Wachuset.  Philip  was  with  them,  and  no  doubt  had  been 
all  the  time.  Negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  had  been  opened,  and  several  letters  had  passed  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  council  in  reference  thereto. 
Philip  was  strongly  opposed  to  her  release,  but  told  her 
that  she  would  probablj^  be  free  in  about  three  weeks. 

At  Home  Again.  Mrs.  Rowlaudsou  reached  home  about  the 
first  of  May,  twenty  pounds  having  been 
paid  for  her  ransom.  Her  son  and  daughter,  whom  she 
saw  at  intervals  during  her  captivity,  were  redeemed  soon 
after  her  own  release. 

A  new  Levy  of     On  the  S^^  of  February,  three  days  after  the 
Troops  Ordered      soldiers  Were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  a 

t  o    Concentrate        t  f      •      ^  i        ^  -\  -i        rr\-i 

at  Brookfleid.  l^^T  ^t  SIX  hundred  men  was  ordered.  The 
command  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  was 
conferred  on  Major  Thomas  Savage  of  Boston,  and  Major 
Treat  remained  at  the  head  of  those  from  Connecticut. 
Confirmation  of  certain  information  obtained  by  the  spies 
Avas  brought  by  Mary  Shepherd,  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
who,  on  the  l^^*"  of  February,  1676,  was  captured  at  Con- 
cord. She  escaped  from  Wennimisset,  and  on  horseback 
fled  through  the  forest  to  the  settlements.  An  expedition 
against  the  encampment  at  Wennimisset  was  organized  at 
once,  and  the  newly  levied  troops  were  ordered  to  concen- 
trate at  Quabaug,  in  three  weeks.    The  several  detachments 
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united  on  the  2"^  and  3'^  of  Marcli.  and  leaving  a  garrison  at 
Brookfield.  proceeded  the  next  day  against  the  Indian  en- 
campment. The  savages,  well  informed  of  the  movements 
of  the  English,  abandoned  it  before  the  troops  arrived. 
They  fled  northward,  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson  notes  the  hnr- 
ried  marcli  to  Paquayag  (Miller's)  River,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  crossing  it  from  the  3''  to  the  5*''  of  March.  Major 
Savage  pursued  the  Indians  to  the  river,  but  fearing  that 
an  attack  might  be  made  upon  some  of  the  river  towns, 
took  up  his  line  of  march  to  Hadley.  where  he  arrived  on 
the  8"^  of  the  month. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— ATTACK  ON  NORTHAMPTON. 


Command  of  Major  In  Hampshire  County,  at  this  time,  under 
Savage,  and  its  the  commancl  of  Major  Savage,  were  the 
four  companies  of  Capts.  Moseley,  "Whip- 
ple, Gilman  and  Turner,  the  latter  coming  from  Marlboro, 
February  29"',  with  eighty-nine  foot  soldiers.  A  garrison 
of  eleven  men  was  left  at  Brookfield,  and  Capt.  Turner, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  company,  was  stationed  at 
Northampton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Major  Treat,  March 
13^^.  Capt.  Moseley  was  ordered  to  Hatfield,  with  two  com- 
panies, and  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  at  Hadley, 
where  Major  Savage  established  head-quarters.  These  dis- 
positions had  scarcely  been  perfected,  when  the  Indians 
who  had  been  pursued  from  Wennimisset,  turned  suddenly, 
and  in  force  attacked  Northampton. 

Preparations  at  Ou  the  l-i*"*  of  March,  1G76,  occurred  the 
Northampton.  most  serious,  and  apparently  the  only  or- 
ganized attack  upon  Northampton  during 
the  war.  It  opened  the  campaign  of  the  second  year,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  During 
the  previous  fall  and  winter,  palisades  had  been  erected 
about  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  town,  north 
of  Mill  River.  The  inhabitants  doubtless  considered  them- 
selves reasonably  secure  within  their  fortifications,  and  the 
sequel  proved  that  these  precautionary  measures  were  none 
too  promptly  adopted.  They  certainly  were  the  means  of 
saving  the  town  from  destruction. 
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The  Tribes  con-     Tliis  attack  was  made  by  the  river  Indians, 
cerned  in  the  At-     aided  by  the  Nipmucks,  and  Narragansetts, 

tack,  and  a  Rea-  ■,,  , ,  ■,        n     i    n  iit       '~  •       •         i 

son   for    the      as  weil  as  those  who  tied  ti'oni  W ennimisset, 
Movement.  and  had  been  pursued  to  Paquayag.    About 

the  9"'  of  March,  the  last  named  fugitives  joined  Philip's 
forces,  crossing  the  Connecticut  River  at  a  point  above 
Northfield.  ^  Soon  after  this  union,  the  plan  of  an  assault  on 
Northampton  was  concocted,  and  preparations  for  it  com- 
menced. The  names  of  the  Indian  leaders  in  this  expedi- 
tion are  not  known.  It  may  be  that  Philip  himself  plan- 
ned and  led  the  attack.  He  was  present  at  the  Indian 
camp  about  this  time.  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  raid.  Reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  the  savages  must  replenish  their  larder 
at  all  events,  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Presuma- 
bly the  enemy  had  learned  that  the  forces  under  Major 
Savage,  which  pursued  them,  had  been  distributed  through- 
out the  towns,  and  while  the  attempt  was  fool-hardy  and 
hazardous,  circumstances  compelled  them  to  take  the  risk. 
On  the  6"'  of  March,  the  pursuit  by  Major  Savage  was  re- 
linquished, and  eight  days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  plan  was  matured ;  time  sufficient  to  place  reinforce- 
ments in  all  the  settlements. 

Mrs.  Rowiandson      Mrs.  Rowlaudsou  tlius  dcscribcs  the  prepa- 
teiishowthe     rations   made  for  the  attack: — "Now   the 

Enemy  Prepared        t     j  •  j.i  j   xi      •       i?  i.  •       j. 

for  the  Raid.  Indians  gatliered  their  forces  to  go  against 

Northampton.  Over  night  one  went  about 
yelling  and  hooting  to  give  notice  of  the  design.  Where- 
upon they  went  to  boiling  ground  nuts  and  parching  corn, 
as  many  as  had  it,  for  their  provision,  and  in  the  morning 
away  they  went."  ^  The  assault  was  made  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  town  with  great  impetuosity,  though 
the  most  serious  demonstration  was  at  the  lower  end  of 
Pleasant  Street.  Here  the  defences  were  quickly  broken 
through,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued. 

1  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  Narrative,  p.  20. 

2  Mrs.  Rowiandson  gives  very  few  dates  in  her  narrative  and  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  day  of  the  month  upon  which  some  of  the  occurrences  named  by  her 
transpired.  The  late  Sylvester  Judd,  in  a  series  of  notes  upon  her  statements,  ar- 
ranges the  chronology  of  the  entire  volume,  and  those  figures  have  been  followed  thus 
far.  He  names  March  IS""  as  the  date  of  the  preparations  for  the  attack  on  North- 
ampton. 
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A  slight  Disciep-  The  iiumbei'  of  the  assailants  must  have 
ancy  in  the  Re-  l3een  qiiite  large,  as  the  enemy  appeared 
of  Major  Savage  simultaneously  at  three  points.  ^  There 
undoubtedly  seems  to  be  a  slight  disagreement  between 
the  statement  of  Major  Savage  and  that  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  both  of  whom  were  at  Hadley,  and  whose 
letters  constitute  the  only  reliable  record  of  the  occurrence. 
Major  Savage  says  that  the  attack  was  made  "in  three 
places  at  once,"  while  Mr.  Russell's  letter  states  that  "the 
enemy  broke  their  works  in  three  places."  Hubbard  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Russell,  and  other  historians  have 
adopted  his  statement.  The  report  of  Major  Savage  was 
probably  correct,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  other  facts.  He 
undoubtedly  had  information  from  his  subordinates  in 
command,  and  was  himself  upon  the  ground  soon  after  the 
affair  terminated.  Houses  were  burned  outside  the  fortifi- 
cations at  three  different  points,  and  this  fact  confirms  the 
account  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Then  Mr,  Russell  says 
that  only  one  house  was  burned  within  the  fortification, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  four  others  were  destroyed  out- 
side of  the  palisades.  If  three  openings  had  been  made  in 
the  defences,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  foe,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  houses  would  have  been 
burned  within  them. 

Three  Points  of      Tliis  assault  seems  to  have  been  organized 

Attack  Identified,      ^^th  Considerable  skill,  and  was  certainly 

executed  with  vigor.      The  plan  of  three 

simultaneous  onsets  was  well  devised,  and  but  for  the  size  of 

the  garrison,  must  have  proved  successful.     In  the  absence 

1  "  The  enemy  fiercely  assaulted  Northampton  in  three  places  at  once  and  forced 
within  the  lines  or  palisades." — Letter  of  Maj.  Savage,  dated  "  Hadley,  March  16,  leTG." 

"  On  the  14""  inst.  the  enemy  *  *  *  made  a  most  sudden  and  violent  irruption 
upon  Northampton,  broke  their  works  in  three  places,  *  *  *  *  burned  5 
houses,  one  within  the  fortification." — Letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  dated  March  16. 

"  On  the  14"'  of  March,  1676,  a  large  number  of  them  broke  through  the  pallisados  at 
the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  in  three  places." — Mr.  Williams'  Historical  Sermon, 
1815,  p.  15. 

"  March  M"",  the  enemy  fell  upon  Northampton,  and  in  three  places  broke  through 
the  fortifycation  of  pallizadoes  set  up  round  about  the  town  a  little  before  for  their 
better  security." — Hubbard,  p.  205. 

•'  On  the  14">  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  fell  upon  North- 
ampton— broke  through  the  surrounding  palisades  at  three  points." — Hoyt's  Indian 
Wars,  p.  215. 
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of  any  further  contemporary  testimony  concerning  the 
affair,  convincing  proof  exists  that  the  Indians  appeared 
at  three  distinct  and  separate  places.  The  position  of  the 
houses  burned  indicates  with  certainty  the  location  of  two 
of  them,  and  no  doubt  exists  concerning  the  third.  Only 
at  one  point  were  the  palisades  penetrated,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  no  serious  attempt  to  break  through  them  was 
made  elsewhere.  Viewed  in  any  light,  the  raid  on  North- 
ampton seems  to  have  been  carefully  designed  and  its  sev- 
eral parts  carried  out  in  unison.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  name  the  point  of  each  assault.  One  was  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  Round  Hill,  near  the  present  residence  of 
H.  R.  Hinckley ;  another  on  King  Street,  very  near  the 
homestead  of  the  late  Eliphalet  Williams ;  and  the  third, 
aifd  most  desperate,  at  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street. 
The  efforts  of  the  savages  were  successful  only  at  the  latter 
point,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  other  demonstra- 
tions were  but  feints  to  distract  and  bewilder  the  English. 

TheEnemyEn-  Having  made  an  opening  through  the  de- 
trapped  aud  fences,  the  savage  horde  swarmed  in  upon 
the  sleeping  town.  Though  the  Indians 
knew  there  were  soldiers  in  every  town,  they  undoubtedly 
believed  that  Northampton,  on  account  of  its  situation, 
had  the  smallest  garrison,  and  anticipated  an  easy  victory 
with  abundant  spoil.  Those  who  penetrated  the  palisades 
were  caught  in  a  trap,  and  in  escaping  through  the  aper- 
ture they  had  made,  must  have  lost  many  men.  The  red 
men  had  slight  respect  for  the  defences  adopted  by  the 
English,  and  with  little  difficulty  in  this  instance,  broke 
through  them  ;  but  this  single  experience  was  sufficient. 
These  apparently  insignificant  barricades,  ever  after  proved 
effectual.  In  no  other  town  so  protected  were  the  fortifica- 
tions molested. 

The  Repulse  due  While  the  Opportune  arrival  of  Major  Treat, 
to  the  Presence  q-^  the  evening  of  the  13*",  contributed 
and  Treat.  largely   towarcls  the   safety   of    the   town, 

Capt.  Turner  and  his  company  were  also  in- 
strumental in  its  preservation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  result  would  have  been  had  either  of  them  been  ab- 
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sent ;  both  rendered  admirable  service,  and  to  tlieir  com- 
bined efforts  must  be  attributed  the  repulse  of  the  enemy. 

Size  of  the  Assault-    Different  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
ing  Party.  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  assault. 

Rumor  always  greatly  exaggerated  the  at- 
tacking forces  in  these  conflicts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  reasonable  conjecture  concerning  them.  The  startled 
dwellers  at  Northampton,  when  the  town  was  encompassed 
on  three  sides  by  yelling  savages,  might  easily  have  imag- 
ined that  there  were  at  least  two  thousand^  of  them.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  reports  had  attributed  to  Philip 
an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  he  was  believed  to  be 
the  leader  as  well  as  the  organizer  of  the  expedition.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  five  hundred  Indians  were  engaged  in 
this  affair. 

strength  of  the     The  garrisou  comprised  seventy-eight  men 
Garrison.  Commanded  by  Capt.  William  Turner.     It 

was  reinforced  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  assault  by  the  command  of  Major  Treat,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  companies  of  Connecticut  troops,  and  may 
have  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  men.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  militia  company  of  the  town,  which  must  at 
this  time  have  been  in  an  efficient  condition. 

The  Killed  and      Considering  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack^ 
Wounded.  ai^(j  the  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  it, 

the  loss  to  the  settlers  was  not  great.  Four 
men  and  one  girl  were  killed  and  six  men  wounded.  The 
persons  killed  were  Robert  Bartlett,  Thomas  Holton,  and 
Mary  Earle,  residents  of  Northampton ;  James  McRennal^ 
one  of  Capt.  Turner's  men,  and  Increase  Whelstone, 
another  soldier. 

Robert  Bartlett  was  one  of  the  original  petitioners  and  a 
member  of  the  first  party  of  emigrants.  His  home  lot  was 
identical  with  that  owned  by  the  late  William  R.  Clapp,  on 

1  "  On  the  14">  inst.  the  enemy  to  the  number  of  2000  as  judged." — Letter  of  Mr. 
Russell.  "Two  thousand  Indian  warriors:  Strange  delusion!  There  may  have  been 
300  or  400."— Judd"s  History  of  Hadley,  p.  164.  "About  TOO  Indians  encompassed 
Northampton,  where  they  fought  very  resolutely  for  the  space  of  an  hour." — News 
from  New  England,  p.  307. 
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Pleasant  Street.  Prominent  in  town  affairs,  his  name  ap- 
pears frequently  during  tlie  first  years  of  the  town.  His 
body  was  hastily  buried  in  the  highway  in  front  of  his  res- 
idence, probably  because  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  attempt 
burial  in  the  cemetery,  although  it  was  within  the  fortifi- 
cations. ^  In  January,  1681,  his  son  Samuel  was  granted  "  a 
small  parcell  of  Land,  so  much  as  is  Conuenient  and  neede- 
fuU  to  compasse  his  fathers  graue  be  in  the  common  high- 
way." Thomas  Holton  was  the  youngest  son  of  William 
Holton,  who  lived  on  the  home  lot  next  but  one  above  that 
of  Robert  Bartlett.  He  was  unmarried.  Mary  Earle  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Earle,  and  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age.  Her  father  was  not  long  a  resident  of  North- 
ami)ton,  and  did  not  at  this  time  own  any  property  in  the 
town.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Webb  Sr. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  two  soldiers.  One  of  them  was 
probably  the  sentinel,  who  in  one  account,  was  said  to  have 
been  slain. 

Loss  of  the  Indians.  The  uumber  of  Indians  killed  is  not  known, 
and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  estimates 
vary.  Caught  as  they  were  within  the  fortifications,  it 
seems  probable  that  many  of  them  must  have  been  slain, 
while  struggling  to  escape.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  before  any  large  number  succeeded  in  effecting  an  en- 
trance, they  found  more  soldiers  than  they  bargained  for. 
Mr.  Russell  states:  "There  are  said  to  be  found  slain 
about  a  dozen  of  the  enemy."  Menownet,  a  friendly  In- 
dian, said  that  they  had  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  ^ 
Another  but  less  trustworthy  account  places  the  Indian  loss 
at  twenty.^ 

Loss  of  Propertj-  in    Fortuuately  the  loss  of  property  was  much 
Northampton.         jggg  than  could  liave  been  anticipated  when 
the  number  of  buildings  outside  of  the  for- 
tifications is  taken  into  account.     The  letters  of  Major  Sav- 


1  Although  it  has  been  positively  stated  (page  376)  that  the  cemetery  was  enclosed 
by  the  palisades,  the  above  circumstance  seems  to  imply  that  such  may  not  have 
been  the  case.  While  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  first  state- 
ment, the  line  of  defence  in  that  section  is  not  so  clearly  defined  upon  the  records  as 
to  render  its  identification  absolutely  certain. 

3    History  of  Hadley,  p.  164,  note. 

3    "  State  of  New  England,"  by  a  Merchant  of  Boston,  p.  316. 
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age  and  Mr.  Russell  agree  in  the  statement  that  five  houses 
and.  five  barns  were  burned,  the  latter  adding  that  one  was 
"within  the  fortification."  From  the  records  of  land 
grants  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Indian  war  of  1675  and  1676, 
it  is  possible  to  name  the  persons  whose  buildings  were 
burned,  and  consequently  to  designate  their  home  lots. 
The  only  house  destroyed  within  the  palisades  was  that  of 
William  Holton,  who  lived  on  Pleasant  Street,  very  near 
the  dwelling  of  Robert  Bartlett.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
defences  were  broken  through  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
John  Holton,  son  of  William  and  brother  of  Thomas  who 
was  slain,  had  a  war  grant  of  a  small  lot,  containing  sixty 
rods  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  and  to  his  brother  Samuel  was 
given  a  lot  very  near  it  of  the  same  size.  Neither  of 
these  young  men  had  been  granted  home  lots  previously, 
though  both  had  married.  Why  these  grants,  named  as  In- 
dian war  grants,  were  made  to  the  sons  while  the  father  was 
still  living,  and  their  residence  was  within  the  fortifica- 
tions, is  not  clear. 

The  other  buildings  burned  at  this  time,  all  of  which 
were  without  the  line  of  palisades,  were  those  of  Alexan- 
der Alvord,  who  lived  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Pomeroy  Terrace ;  John  Alexander,  who 
occupied  what  was  known  in  later  years  as  the  Edwin  Clark 
estate  on  Bridge  Street ;  Samuel  Allen,  who  lived  on  King 
Street,  on  the  lot  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  and  later  by  the  late  Eliphalet  Williams ; 
and  Matthew  Clesson,  who  owned  the  lot  on  which  H. 
R.  Hinckley  now  resides. 

Location  of  the  War  Each  of  these  persons  received  war  grants 
Grants  to  the  at  tliis  time.  Alexander  Alvord's  was  on 
sons.  Hawley  Street,  near  the  site  of  the  Chicago 

Beef  Co.'s  warehouse;  John  Alexander's 
was  on  King  Street  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  John 
Parnell ;  Samuel  Allen  was  granted  a  small  lot  on  Meeting 
House  Hill,  including  the  site  of  the  present  Court  House. 
Matthew  Clesson's  lot  of  sixty  rods,  was  west  of  King 
Street,  on  the  brook  above  Park.  There  was  some  disa- 
greement between  Clesson  and  the  town  authorities  in  ref- 
erence to  this  grant.     In  1703,  he  was  given  a  home  lot  of 
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four  acres  "  on  condition  tliat  lie  quit  the  town  of  an  en- 
gagement which  he  says  they  made  to  him  concerning  the 
burning  of  his  house  by  the  Indians  in  1G75."  ^ 

other  Special  Other  grauts  were  made  at  this  time  to  John 
Grauts  made  at  Alvord  and  Joseph  Hawley,^  John  was 
the  son  of  Alexander  Alvord  and  his  grant 
was  on  King  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Allen  Street.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  grant  to  Mr.  Hawley,  other  than  that 
it  was  "near  the  school  house,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Meeting 
House  Hill,  probably  where  Court  Street  has  since  been  lo- 
cated. On  the  records  both  are  endorsed  as  "granted  in 
time  of  Indian  war,"  though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  they  could  have  been  given  on  account  of  losses  occa- 
sioned by  that  conflict. 

The  Facts  Pre-      It  Is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  the  lo- 
sented  fix  the     catiou  of   the  Original  homesteads   of  the 

Points  of  the  In-  .  ,  .      ,  ti  i     i 

dian  Attacks.  persous  to  wliom  werc  granted  small  lots  on 
account  of  the  burning  of  their  houses,  will 
determine  the  points  of  the  Indian  feints  or  assaults,  on  the 
14"'  of  March,  1G7|  ;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  these 
demonstrations  were  made  on  Prospect,  upper  King,  Bridge 
and  Pleasant  Streets,  the  house  on  Pomeroy  Terrace  being 
burned  by  the  party  assaulting  the  latter  point. 

Grants  were  made     TwclvB  pcrsous^  rcccived  Compensation  in 

to  Twelve  Per-     land  bccause  of  losses  in  1675  and  1676,  but 

the  number  of  houses  burned,  according  to 

the  most  reliable  statements  was  only  ten.     The  owner  of 

1  Matthew  Clesson  bought  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Lewis,  with  house  and  baru 
in  1667.  He  sold  it  to  Solomon  Stoddard  in  1684,  but  no  buildings  are  mentioned  in 
the  deed  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  built  a  house  upon  it  soon  after  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session. Clesson  owned  another  home  lot  on  upper  King  street,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  had  a  house  upon  it  at  that  time. 

3  Joseph  Hawley  came  to  Northampton  in  1674,  and  had  a  grant  of  a  home  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  Round  Hill  in  1683.  In  1685  he  was  permitted  by  a  vote  of  the  town 
to  "haue  and  injoy  the  land  formerly  layd  out  for  him  by  the  Committee  without 
building  on  it." 

3  RecapituJaUon.  Of  the  twelve  persons  to  whom  land  was  granted  inside  the 
fortifications,  on  account  of  the  war  of  1675-6,  called  war  grants.  Preserved  Clapp,. 
William  Smead,  Enos  Kingsley  and  Ralph  Hutchinson,  lived  on  South  Street,  and 
were  burned  out  in  October,  1675;  Samuel^Allen  lived  on  upper  King  Street;  Alexan- 
der Alvord  on  what  is  now  Pomeroy  Terrace;  John  Alexander  on  Bridge  Street; 
Matthew  Clesson  on  Prospect  Street;  and  William  Holton  on  Pleasant  Street.  John 
and  Samuel  Holton,  Joseph  Hawley  and  John  Alvord  owned  no  homesteads,  and  the 
land  given  to  the  two  last  named,  must  have  been  for  some  other  reason. 
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one  of  them  received  nothing,  but  his  two  sons  had  special 
grants,  on  this  account,  and  two  other  persons  who  had  no 
houses  to  burn,  were  rewarded  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Indians  ob-  The  pKinder  obtained  by  the  enemy  was  in- 
tained  but  little  considerable.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  says  that 
tooknoPris-  they  "returned  with  some  horses,  sheep 
oners.  aiid  otlier  things. "    ISTo  captives  were  taken 

by  the  Indians  in  this  attack,  and  no  one  was  killed  outside 
the  fortifications.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Tliose 
families  living  without  the  palisades  undoubtedly  retired 
within  them  during  the  night,  otherwise  many  more  per- 
sons would  have  been  killed  and  some  would  certainly  have 
been  captured.  All  of  them  without  doubt  had  relatives 
within  the  fortifications,  with  whom  they  could  find  accom- 
modations. 

Driven  from  North-    Soou  after  their  discomfitui'e  at  Northamp- 

ampton.  the  Ene-    ^qj^^    ^j^q  ciiemy  Suddenly  appeared  before 

Hatfield.  Hatfield.      Already    aware    of    the  attack 

upon  the  neighboring  town,  Capt.  Moseley 

was  prepared  for  them.     But  the  Indians  had  no  relish  for 

any  more  fighting  that  day,  and  were  not  anxious  to  assail 

another  fortified  town.     No  demonstration  was  made  and 

the  savages  speedily  vanished. 

Northampton  again  Two  days  aftcrwards  Northampton  had  an- 
Aiarmed.  other  alarm.     The  enemy  were  seen  on  two 

sides  of  the  town  in  considerable  numbers, 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1G"\  ^  They  un- 
doubtedly designed  another  surprise  and  night  attack,  but 
found  the  inhabitants  ready  to  meet  them.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  Major  Savage  at  Hadley,  for  assistance,  but 
the  Indians  retreated  without  striking  a  blow,  and  never 
again  threatened  the  place  in  force. 

The  Indians  con-     The  eiicmy  returned  to  their  head-quarters 

tinue  their  Wan-     ^t  Squakeag,  but  they  did  not  long  remain 

'^"'^^^'  quiet.     Mrs.  Rowlandson's  narrative  shows 

that  they  were  almost  constantly  on  the  move  up  and  down 

1  "  Being  beaten  off  they  marched  towards  Hatfield  and  were  seen  in  several 
places  about  the  town  in  considerable  companies.  I  presently  sent  another  company 
to  strengthen  that  town.  This  rhorning,  about  two  o'clock,  we  were  alarmed  again 
from  Northampton,  which  was  occasioned  by  some  Indians  being  seen  on  two  sides 
of  the  town." — Major  Savage's  Letter,  dated  Hadley,  March  16,  167|. 
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the  valley,  seldom  remaining  more  than  a  few  days  in  any 
camp.  Small  parties  still  continued  to  infest  the  county, 
committing  depradations  in  various  quarters. 

Outrages  Commit-     On  the  26"'  of  Marcli,  a  party  of  sixteen  or 
ted  in  Southern     eighteen  men,  accompanied  by  women  and 
amps  ire.  children,  while  on   their  way  from  Long- 

meadow  to  attend  church  at  Springfield,  were  waylaid  by 
seven  or  eight  Indians.  One  man  and  a  woman  were 
killed,  and  two  men  wounded.  In  the  confusion,  two 
women  and  their  babes  were  taken  prisoners.  Major 
Pynchon  immediately  disiDatched  a  squadron  in  pursuit. 
Sixteen  men  sent  out  by  Major  Savage,  from  Hadley, 
joined  them  the  next  morning,  and  the  enemy  were  soon 
after  discovered.  While  their  pursuers  were  in  sight,  the 
savages  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  infants  and  knocked 
the  women  on  the  head.  The  Indians  escaped  in  a  swamp 
which  the  English  horsemen  were  unable  to  penetrate. 
One  man  was  killed  in  Springfield  and  two  men  killed  and 
two  houses  burned  in  Westfield,  during  the  winter. 

A  Tragedy  at     About   the   first   of    April,    some    Hadley 
Hockanum.  farmers,  under  an  escort  from  the  garrison, 

went  to  Hockanum  to  work.  They  were 
ambushed  by  the  Indians,  Dea.  Goodman ^  and  two  of  the 
soldiers  killed,  and  Thomas  Reed,  another  soldier,  cap- 
tured. ^ 

1  Hoyt  says  tliat  some  of  the  party  "  went  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  peak,  and  that  Dea.  Goodman  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance in  a  different  direction  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field."  Hubbard  says  they 
ventured,  contrary  to  express  orders,  "upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near  by,  to  take 
a  needless  and  unseasonable  view  of  the  country." 

2  ■'  About  this  time  they  came  yelping  from  Hadley,  having  there  killed  three  Eng- 
lishmen and  brought  one  captive  with  them,  viz:  Thos.  Reed.  They  all  gathered 
about  the  poor  man,  asking  him  many  questions.  I  desired  also  to  go  and  see  him, 
and  when  I  came  he  was  crying  bitterly,  supposing  they  would  quicklj'  kill  him. 
Whereupon  I  asked  one  of  them  whether  they  intended  to  kill  him  ?  he  answered  me 
they  would  not— he  being  cheered  a  little  with  that,  I  asked  him  about  the  welfare  of 
mj'  husband  and  he  told  me  he  saw  him  such  a  time  in  the  bay  and  he  was  well  but 
very  melancholy."— Mrs.  Rowlandson's  Nari-ative,  p.  28. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— CONSOLIDATION  FAILS. 

The  Enemy  Active  The  War  was  iiot  confined  to  any  one  por- 
in  all  Direetious.  tion  of  the  colony.  It  covered  all  parts, 
and  almost  simultaneous  blows  fell  in  the 
two  opposite  extremes  of  the  province.  Groton  was 
assaulted  on  the  13*''  of  March,  and  Northampton  on  the 
li*"".  On  the  same  day  that  the  people  of  Longmeadow  were 
attacked,  Marlboro  was  set  upon  and  destroyed,  Capt. 
Pierce  and  his  company  slain  at  Patucket  River,  Simsbury, 
Ct.,  burned,  and  Windsor  attacked.  The  enemy  were  not 
at  all  points  equally  successful,  yet  they  inflicted  almost 
continuous  destruction,  in  one  section  or  the  other,  and 
kept  the  entire  force  of  their  opponents  constantly  on  the 
move. 

A  Scheme  to  Con-  With  SO  large  aU  extcut  of  country  to  de- 
cent rate  the  fend  against  a  foe  active,  mysterious,  mer- 
River  Settle-  ciless,  appearing  in  exaggerated  numbers 
ments.  ou  the  samc  day  at  remote  points,  keeping 

the  whole  colony  in  terror  and  uncertainty,  no  wonder  the 
authorities  were  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Council,  with  limited  means  at  its 
command,  unable  to  provide  adequate  defence  everywhere, 
or  to  garrison  properly,  so  many  towns,  conceived  the  idea 
of  concentrating  the  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
upon  two  points.  The  smaller  towns  were  to  remove  to  the 
larger.  This  scheme  was  broached  in  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Rawson  to  Major  Savage,  under  date  of  March  26*'', 
1676,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"That  those  otir  towns  on  Connecticut  River  do  immediately  consult 
and  determine  the  putting  themselves  into  such  a  position  as  may  best 
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accommodate  their  security  and  provision,  which  we  judge  must  be  by 
their  gathering  together  in  such  places  and  numbers  that  they  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves,  and  some  considerable  part  of  each  com- 
pany be  improved  in  planting  *  *  *  and  in  case  this  cannot  be  in 
each  town,  then  the  lesser  towns  must  gather  to  the  greater.  To  I'e- 
main  in  such  a  scattered  state,  is  to  expose  lives  and  estates  to  the  mer- 
ciless cruelty  of  the  enemy,  and  is  no  less  than  tempting  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  to  quit  our  plantations  one  after  another,  refusing  to  com- 
ply to  the  present  humbling  and  dreadful  hand  of  the  Lord  against  us, 
is  to  be  our  own  executioners  and  we  fear  will  be  *  *  *  to  our  ruin 
more  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy  when  too  Late.  Some  that  know 
those  places  best,  do  apprehend  that  Springfield  and  Hadley  are  the  fit- 
test places  for  their  fortifying  and  planting." 

Letter  from  Secre-  Aiiotlier  letter  f  rom  Secretary  Rawsoii  had 
tary  Rawson  to  I^qqji  seiit  to  Major  Pynclioii  at  Springfield, 
Major pynchon.  j^^^^  Marcli  20">,  1676.  Ill  it  the  same 
method  of  concentration  was  proposed.  Ordinarily  such 
a  suggestion  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  command, 
but  the  people  were  not  ready  to  adopt  this  one.  The  Sec- 
retary says  that  he  can  see  no  other  way 

' '  But  to  come  all  together  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  town  and 
take  in  so  large  a  fort  that  the  proprietors  may  live  in  distinct  houses 
or  shelters  *  *  *  and  Westfield  must  join  with  you  and  totally  re- 
move to  you,  for  'tis  impossible  to  hold  both  towns,  the  enemy  being 
so  many  in  those  parts  and  our  army  must  remove  from  them,  we  are 
assatilted  on  every  side  *  *  *  most  of  our  frontiers  are  away  off ; 
our  present  work  is  to  secure  the  principal  towns  upon  the  sea  coast ; 
we  cannot  see  how  your  people  can  remove  at  present,  but  miist  ride  it 
out  as  best  you  can ;  we  speak  not  of  particular  persons  but  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  for  whither  will  you  go,  or  how  will  you  remove 
your  corn  and  goods?  The  like  advice  we  have  given  for  the  other 
towns  upon  the  River,  to  come  in  all  to  Hadley^  and  fortify  it  well,  and 
there  by  united  strength  it  may  be  kept,  but  otherwise  all  will  be  lost 
according  to  reason.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  plant  upon  your  de- 
serted towns ;  it  is  hoped  when  the  corn  is  grown  we  may  have  ability 
to  destroy  it.  We  must  strengthen  the  heart.  Ammunition  is  scarce 
here.  If  your  people  be  averse  to  our  advice,  we  must  be  necessitated 
to  draw  off  our  forces  from  them,  for  we  cannot  spare  them  nor  supply 
them  with  ammunition.  We  have  ordered  the  Major  to  leave  some  of 
the  garrison  soldiers  to  strengthen  you,  if  you  are  able  to  provide  food 
for  them." 

1  Secretary  Rawson  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
towns.  Northampton  was  the  larger,  and  Hadley,  according  to  the  proposal  that  the 
lesser  should  go  to  the  greater  towns,  should  have  come  to  Northampton.  But  Had- 
ley had  thus  far  been  the  military  head-quarters  for  this  section,  and  was  consequent- 
ly considered  the  most  important  town. 
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The  Advice  of  the  ThesG  two  letters  sliow  that  a  state  almost 
Council  Disap-  Qf  panic  prevailed  among  the  leading  men 
Tow'ns  lifter^  o^  ^^^  colony.  Beset  on  all  sides,  the  au- 
ested.  tliorities  knew    not    which    way    to  turn. 

IN'eeding  all  their  resources  for  the  defence  of  the  eastern 
towns,  they  must  devise  some  means  by  which  the  valley 
settlements  could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  most  feas- 
ible method  seemed  to  be  that  of  union  for  a  common  de- 
fence. Such  a  concentration  and  abandonment  of  towns 
must  have  resulted  in  the  entire  removal  of  the  English 
from  the  valley.  This  advice  was  injudicious  and  disheart- 
ening. Fortunately  the  proposition  found  no  supporters 
among  those  who  were  most  immediately  interested  in  the 
suggested  movement.  Strong,  able  and  voluminous  pro- 
tests were  showered  upon  the  Council.  The  authorities  had 
misjudged  the  spirit  of  the  settlers.  They  were  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  all  that  they  had  toiled  so  hard,  and  suf- 
fered so  much  to  gain.  They  refused  to  yield  their  homes, 
their  land,  and  their  household  effects  to  the  fury  of  the 
savage  foe.  Such  a  course,  while  4t  would  greatly  encour- 
age the  enemy,  and  proclaim  the  panic  existing  among  the 
English,  would  also  add  impetus  to  the  reported  designs  of 
the  French,  as  shadowed  by  the  statements  of  the  Indians, 
that  they  intended  to  drive  out  the  English  and  recolonize 
the  country.  ^ 

The  towns  met  the  case  promptly  and  fearlessly.  They 
were  not  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  reasons.  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  of 
Hadley,  strongly  antagonized  the  plan,  though  it  did  not 
contemplate  the  abandonment  of  that  town. 

Northampton  Op-  The  leading  citizens  of  Northampton  were 
poses  the  Propo-     opposed  to  any  such  action.     Satisfied  that 

sition,  and  sends        . ,  ,  ^  ,    .  .       .       , ,      . 

a  strong  Protest,     ^hc  pcople  preferred  to  remain  m  their  own 

town,  and  bravely  meet  whatever  danger 

menaced,   they  forwarded  a  vigorous   protest.     Notwith- 

1  One  of  the  Longmeadow  women,  captured  on  the  26'^,  and  rescued,  reported  a 
conversation  with  the  Indians,  which  is  thus  alhided  to  by  Major  Savage  in  his  letter 
to  the  Council,  on  the  28""  of  March  :  Among  other  things  she  said  "  That  some  of 
the  French  were  lately  with  them,  who  persuade  them  not  to  burn  and  destroy  the 
houses,  but  to  make  what  slaughter  they  can  of  the  people,  because  they  intend  to 
come  and  inhabit  them,  *  *  *  and  that  they  do  intend  to  fall  on  these  towns 
shortly."  This  statement  confirms  the  report  of  the  spies,  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  no  doubt  truly  represents  the  designs  entertained  by  the  French. 
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standing  tlie  sufferings  they  had  bnt  just  undergone,  in  a 
savage  attack  by  the  enemy,  which  they  had  reason  to  fear 
might  be  rej)eated  at  any  time,  they  were  unwilling  even 
to  entertain  a  thought  of  leaving  the  place.  Saved  only  by 
the  most  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  they  pre- 
ferred still  to  endure  the  suspense  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected assault,  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  constant  watch 
and  ward,  as  well  as  the  burden  and  expense  of  subsisting 
and  paying  the  wages  of  a  garrison.  Their  protest  is 
manly  and  courageous,  and  exhibits  the  x^atient  endurance 
and  strong  faith  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
The  following  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard, 
was  at  once  forwarded  to  Boston  :  — 

Northampton,  March  28,  1676. 
Hon' : 

We  are  not  tinsensible  that  your  ears  are  daj'ly  filled  with  the  cryes 
of  many  people  in  this  day  of  calamity,  through  all  parts  of  the  Coun- 
trj%  &  ai'e  loth  to  add  imto  jour  affliction,  by  bringing  any  unnecessary 
trouble  upon  you :  yet  we  dare  doe  no  other  in  faithf uUnesse  unto  our- 
selves &  the  Country,  then  present  breifely  our  condition  before  you : 
we  dare  not  entertain  any  thoughts  of  deserting  this  plantation :  the 
Lord  has  wounderfully  appeared  of  late  for  our  preservation,  &  we 
feare  it  would  be  displeasing  unto  him,  if  we  should  give  up  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  by  rimning  away,  that  which  the  Lord  has  so 
eminently  delivered  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  did  so  violently 
assault  us :  if  we  should  desert  a  town  of  such  considerable  strength, 
it  may  so  animate  the  enemy,  &  discoiirage  other  plantations,  as  may 
prove  no  small  prejudice  unto  the  Country:  besides  there  seems  to  us 
a  great  necessity  for  holding  this  place  for  the  releife  of  those  forces 
that  may  be  improved  in  following  the  enemy :  to  bring  provisions 
either  from  Boston  or  Hartford  for  the  supply  of  an  Army  in  these 
quarters  is  a  worke  of  no  small  difficulty  &  danger :  the  want  of 
places  of  entertainment  for  an  Army  in  these  parts,  may  hazard  the 
losse  of  many  opportunities :  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  there  can 
be  no  prosecuting  of  the  warr  in  these  parts  to  advantage  unlesse  this 
&  the  two  neighbour  Towns  be  maintained  :  yet  we  must  needs  say  we 
feare  it  will  be  a  worke  too  heavy  for  lis  to  defend  our  selvs :  late  expe- 
rience has  taught  us,  that  unlesse  we  had  been  furnished  with  consid- 
erable niunbers  of  men  besides  our  own,  we  had  in  likelyhood  become 
a  prey  to  oiir  enemies :  the  enemy  has  a  great  strength  in  these  parts, 
&  probably  does  but  watch  for  the  drawing  away  of  the  army  that 
they  may  renew  their  attempt :  our  earnest  reqiiest  therefore  to  your 
Hon"'" :  is,  that  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  left  destitute :  but  allow 
us  what  number  of  men  you  judge  convenient  for  the  holding  of  the 
Town :  &  least  the  charge  (the  country  being  now  at  great  exigence) 
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should  discourge  from  granting  onr  desire,  we  will  at  our  own  cost, 
bear  the  charge  of  a  sufficient  garrison  :  if  your  Hon'^  shall  see  cause 
to  allow  us  fifty  souldiers,  beside  those  which  have  kept  with  us  all  win- 
ter, we  will  diet  them  freely  &  pay  them  their  wages :  whereas  some 
have  Informed  the  Councill  that  Springfeild  is  one  of  the  most  conve- 
nient Towns  for  others  to  repair  to  :  yoiu'  Hon"  are  much  misled  therin 
for  the  bulke  of  the  Town  is  burnt  allready :  whereby  they  are  iincapa- 
ble  to  entertain  others,  &  their  land  lies  remote,  most  of  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  river,  so  they  are  uncapable,  we  fear  either  to 
maintain  themselvs  or  others  :  thus  leaving  our  request  unto  your 
solemn  consideration,  &  desiring  the  Lord  to  guide  you  &  support  your 
hearts  imder  these  sore  exercises,  we  take  leave  &  Rest 
your  humble  servants 
N-Hampton  Sol:  Stoddard 

mar:  28,  76  John  Strong 

William  Clarke 
The  generality  of  the  Town  doe  David  Wilton 

consent  to  pay  the  garrison  John  Limon 

souldiers,  rather  than  John  King 

want  them."  ^ 

Tne  Firm  and  Mod-    Tliis  clocumeiit  states  the  case  fairly  and  of- 
erate  Demand  of    fgj^.g  sti'ouo-  reasoiis  affaiiist  tliG  proiect  of 

the  People  of  tj    ,.•  n         x,     i     •       £  j 

Northampton.  coiisoliclatioii.  Uoucned  111  firm  and  cour- 
teous language,  the  letter  commanded  a  re- 
spectful hearing,  and  no  doubt  its  arguments  were  accorded 
their  due  weight  in  the  consideration  of,  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case.  The  citizens  ask  for  a  moderate  garrison, 
only  fifty  men  in  addition  to  the  number  that  had  been  on 
duty  there  during  the  winter.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Major  Appleton  left  thirty-six  men  to  do  guard  duty  here 
the  fall  before.  The  people  were  ready  to  subsist  and  pay 
these  men,  notwithstanding  their  impoverished  condition. 
This  was  but  a  scant  garrison  for  so  large  a  town  while  ac- 
tive hostilities  were  in  progress,  yet  the  inhabitants  pre- 
ferred to  run  their  chances  with  it  rather  than  abandon  the 
plantation.  To  leave  the  settlement  would  give  a  death 
blow  to  their  fondest  hopes,  and  yield  to  the  savage  foe  all 
they  had  struggled  for  and  gained  in  twenty  years.  They 
''dare  not"  under  the  circumstances  consider  such  a  sug- 
gestion, and  events  proved  that  they  were  justified  in  their 
refusal. 

1    Mass.  Archives,  v.  68,  p.  182. 
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No  Action  taken  Apparently  the  town  took  no  action  on  this 
by  the  Town.  proposition.  If  any  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  the  question,  no  record  of  it  exists. 
While  the  letters  to  Major  Savage  and  Col.  Pynchon  were 
declared  to  be  advisory,  they  had  all  the  authority  of  an 
order,  and  had  the  recommendations  contained  in  them  ac- 
corded with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  their  suggestions 
would  have  been  promptly  carried  out.  Issued  in  that  form 
purposely,  they  were  undoubtedly  intended  as  feelers. 
Probably  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  the  town  should 
act  in  an  official  capacity  in  reference  to  them  at  that  stage 
of  the  aff^air.  An  informal  meeting  of  the  citizens  may 
have  been  held,  which  authorized  the  protest,  or  it  may 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  military  authorities.  The 
document  was  signed  by  the  clergyman,  the  ruling  elder, 
the  military  committee,  and  two  of  the  selectmen,  one  of 
the  latter  being  a  member  of  the  committee  on  military 
afi:airs. 

westfleid  Protests.  Westficld  also  protested  sharply,  contend- 
ing that  if  such  a  consolidation  was  to  be 
made,  Westfield  was  much  the  better  place  for  it  than 
Springfield.  The  committee  argued  that  Springfield  would 
be  difficult  to  fortify,  and  not  good  to  live  in,  as  most  of  it 
had  been  burned,  and  the  tillage  land  was  remote,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Westfield,  they  averred,  could 
be  more  easily  defended  than  Springfield,  and  the  soil  was 
better  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  Council  at  Hartford 
advised  them  not  to  desert  their  plantation.  They  decided 
to  contract  and  strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  asked 
for  a  garrison  of  thirty  men. 

The  Council  of  Con-     Correspondence  passed  between  Rev.  Mr. 
necticut  Disap-     Rnssell  of  Hadlcy,  and  the  Council  of  Con- 
mlttliVDropped.     uccticut,   respecting  the  proposed   concen- 
tration  of   towns.     The   Council  strongly 
disapproved,    and    ofi^ered    many    convincing    arguments 
against  the  project,  sending  an  address  to  the  Council  of 
Massachusetts.     They  say  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  the 
deserted  places,  and  possess  the  land  to  plant,  and  "one  of 
the  best  granaries  in  your  colony  will  be  lost,  which  is  so 
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much  needed."  Finding  so  great  opposition  to  their  sug- 
gestion among  those  most  interested  in  it,  the  authorities 
permitted  the  matter  to  subside. 

The  Town  Accepts  Whatever  action  may  have  been  taken  pre- 
the  Garrison.  viously,  it  seems  that  the  three  towns  of 
Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Hadley,  acted 
in  concert  in  reference  to  the  garrisons.  On  the  S**"  of 
April,  "the  towne  voted  to  except  of  fifty  souldiers  to 
keep  garison  in  this  towne  acording  to  the  proposition  that 
the  commitee  for  Northampton  Hadly  and  Hatfield  sent  in 
the  last  leter  to  the  connsil  Baring  date  March  31,  1676." 

The  English  ready     Harassed  and  stricken  at  all  points,  the  Eng- 
for  Peace.  i{g]^  Were  ready  to  close  the  war  in  any  hon- 

orable and  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians.  Both  colonies  were 
ready  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  the  overtures  came 
from  Connecticut,  which  had  suffered  little  in  comparison 
with  Massachusetts.  A  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  a  party 
of  friendly  Indians,  conducted  by  Towcanchasson,  was 
sent  to  the  tribes  up  the  river,  by  order  of  the  Connecticut 
Council.  The  chief  carried  a  document,  dated  March  28"", 
1676,  which  contained  a  proposition  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  intimations  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would  be 
concluded  with  any  of  the  sachems.  The  Indians  received 
these  proposals  with  divided  opinions.  Burning  to  revenge 
the  disaster  of  December,  the  Narragansetts  refused  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  peace.  The  Nipmucks,  the  Po- 
cumtucks,  and  other  river  tribes,  inveigled  into  the  war 
through  the  diplomacy  of  Philip,  and  realizing  that  they 
were  left  to  carry  it  on  with  little  or  no  help  from  him, 
were  weary  of  the  strife,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  wel- 
comed the  end  of  the  war.  The  fishing  and  planting  sea- 
son was  at  hand,  and  in  order  to  gain  time,  the  Indians 
were  willing  to  parley.  A  vague  and  non-committal  reply 
was  returned  to  the  missive  of  the  Council,  by  the  chiefs 
assembled  at  Northfield.  Without  delay  the  Council 
answered  the  Indians.  They  repeated  the  offer  to  exchange 
captives,  or  they  would  ransom  the  English  prisoners,  and 
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suggested  that  a  meeting  should  be  hekl  at  Hadley,  within 
eight  days,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  The 
Indian  messengers  or  commissioners  were  to  have  safe  con- 
duct coming  and  returning,  and  a  resj^onse  was  demanded 
within  five  days,  No  further  notice  of  these  propositions 
was  taken  by  the  Indians. 

General  Condition      On  the  26'''  of  March,  all  the  Counecticut 
of  Affairs.  soldicrs  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 

ty, Major  Treat  was  ordered  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Narragansetts,  but  had  been  suddenly  re- 
called to  Hartford,  to  protect  the  settlements  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  this  immediate  vicinity,  since  the  attack  on  North- 
ampton, no  demonstration  in  force  had  been  made.  The 
Indians  were  busying  themselves  in  preparations  for  de- 
fence, as  well  as  in  obtaining  supplies  of  food.  A  large 
camp  was  established  at  some  considerable  distance  up  the 
river,  and  forts  built  for  its  protection.  Their  scouting 
parties  were  still  hovering  about  the  plantations,  and  cat- 
tle, horses  and  sheep  were  constantly  stolen.  The  feeling 
of  insecurity  and  disquiet  which  prevailed  among  the  Eng- 
lish, was  greatly  augmented  when  the  troops  were  recalled 
early  in  April.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  reported  that  three 
hundred  acres  of  corn  had  been  planted  by  the  savages  at 
Pocumtuck,  and  that  every  fishing  place  on  the  river  above 
Deerfield,  had  its  camp  of  busy  fishermen.  Encouraged  by 
the  repeated  success  of  their  eastern  confederates,  aware  of 
the  panic  existing  among  the  English,  and  of  the  recall  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bay  forces,  and  be- 
lieving themselves  secure,  the  enemy  spent  much  time  in 
feasting  and  carousing. 

Major  Savage  R  e  -     The  disasters  which  befell  the  eastern  towns, 

called,  but  leaves     fourteen  of   which  had  suffered  severely, 

rro^2g  caused  the  Massachusetts  Council  to  recall 

most  of   the  troops  in  the  valley.     Major 

Savage  received  peremptory  orders,  and  marched  on  the 

7*^^  of  April,  to  the  assistance  of  the  eastern  army.     He 

took  with  him  four  companies  under  Moseley,   Whipple, 

Gilman,  and  Drinker,  leaving  Capt.  Turner  in  command, 

with  a  force  of  one  hundred  fifty-one  men.     These  were 
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distributed  in  the  following  order :  Forty-six  men  at 
Northampton,  under  Sergt.  Fogg ;  forty-five  men  at  Hat- 
field, under  Sergt.  Robert  Bardwell ;  and  fifty-one  men  at 
Hadley,  under  Sergt.  Robert  Prosser,  while  nine  men  had 
been  sent  to  Springfield. 

capt.  Turner  asks      Quietuess   prevailed   during  the  month  of 
to  be  Relieved  of     April.     Considering  themselves  secure,  the 

his  Command.  .  .  ,    , ,  in  t     ,  • 

enemy  continued  the  work  ot  accumulating 
provisions.  The  withdrawal  of  so  many  soldiers,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  commandant  to  pursue  any  other  than  a 
defensive  policy.  While  this  state  of  inactivity  prevailed, 
the  soldiers  were  suffering  for  want  of  clothing,  and 
Capt.  Turner  in  reporting  their  condition,  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  command  on  account  of  ill  health.  ^  No  at- 
tention was  paid  to  this  hint,  and  he  continued  to  serve  till 
the  famous  battle  at  the  Falls — since  known  by  his  name — 
in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

A  further  Reduc-  The  military  committees  of  the  towns  of 
tion  of  the  Gar-  Northampton  and  Hadley,  considering  the 
number  of  soldiers  more  than  sufficient  for 
guard  duty  alone,  apparently  desirous  of  relieving  them- 
selves of  the  inefficient  and  incapable  among  them,  and 
seeking  to  lift  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  men,  pe- 
titioned the  General  Court,  on  the  first  of  May,  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  garrison  by  one-half.  The  country  agreed 
to  pay  the  wages  of  those  remaining.  ^  This  reduction  left 
but  twenty-three  men  in  Northampton,  hardly  enough  it 
would  seem  for  guard  duty. 

1  "  The  soldiers  here  are  in  great  distress  for  want  of  clothing,  both  Linen  and 
woolen.  Some  has  been  brought  from  Quabaug,  but  not  one  eighth  of  what  we  want. 
*  *  *  I  should  be  glad  if  some  better  person  might  be  found  for  this  employment, 
for  my  weakness  of  body  and  often  infirmities  will  hardly  suffer  me  to  do  my  duty 
as  I  ought,  and  it  would  grieve  me  to  neglect  anything  that  might  be  for  the  good  of 
the  country  in  this  day  of  their  distress." — Letter  of  Capt.  Turner,  dated  Hadley, 
April  26,  1676. 

2  "  In  answer  to  the  desire  &  motion  of  the  comittees  of  Hadley  and  Northamp- 
ton, the  Court  on  consideration  thereof,  declare,  that  one  halfe  of  the  garrison  soul- 
djers  in  those  touues  be,  by  the  comanders  there,  dismist,  as  are  most  vucapable  of 
staying  there,  as  shall  be  directed  or  otheruise  knoune  ;  after  -w^^  being  donn,  the 
country  shall  pay  the  wages  of  the  other  remayning  halfe  of  the  s**  garrison  souldjers 
from  that  time." — Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  5,  p.  91. 
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The  Settlers  ready  Tliougli  oiie-lialf  the  troops  had  departed, 
to  assume  the  the  psople  Were  not  disheartened.  They 
did  not  propose  to  submit  meekly  to  the  in- 
solence of  their  enemies,  who,  sitting  down  at  their  ease, 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  settlements,  awaited 
the  close  of  the  fishing  and  planting  season  before  they 
swept  down  upon  the  valley  towns.  Either  because  they 
were  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  immediate  work  of  the 
season,  or  perchance  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  pending 
peace  negotiations,  the  Indians  remained  quiet  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  the  opening  days  of  May.  The 
inaction  of  their  foes,  however,  did  not  lure  the  settlers 
into  fancied  security.  Their  courage  rose  with  the  immi- 
nence of  the  threatened  danger,  and  they  were  ready  to 
take  the  offensive.  Well  aware  that  an  effective  blow  at 
this  time  would  greatly  cripple  the  enemy,  and  believing 
that  under  existing  circumstances,  a  night  attack  upon  the 
Indian  encampment  might  be  successful,  they  clamored  to 
be  led  against  the  foe. 

The  Desire  of  the     This  fecliiig  is  Well  presented  in  a  letter  to 
People  to  attack     ^he  Couucil,  slgued  by  Capt.  Turner  and  six 

the  Indians  set  ,,  t        t  n  ^  n    n  -tj 

forth  in  a  Letter  otliers,  doubtless  members  ot  the  mintary 
to  the  Council.  committees  in  the  several  towns.  In  it  the 
prevailing  sentiment  to  "be  out  against  the  enemy"  is 
made  manifest,  they  consider  that  "the  enemy  is  now  come 
so  near  us,  that  we  count  we  might  goe  forth  in  the  evening, 
and  come  upon  them  in  the  darknesse  of  the  same  night." 
They  say  that  "It  is  the  generall  voyce  of  the  people  here 
y'  now  is  the  time  to  distresse  the  enemy,  and  that  could 
we  driue  them  from  thair  fishing,  and  keepe  out  though 
but  lesser  parties  against  them,  famine  would  subdue 
them."  These  suggestions  were  destined  to  fulfilment  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  letter  being  dated  the  29"^ 
of  April. 

Progress  of  the  Negotiations  for  peacc,  entered  upou  by  the 
Peace  Negotia-  Coniiecticut  Couiicil,  werc  still  in  progress, 
and  about  this  time  Indian  envoys  on  their 
way  to  Hartford,  with  an  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the 
English,  arrived  at  Hadley.  Mr.  Russell  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Hartford  advising  the  Council  of  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
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sengers,  and  giving  a  statement  of  affairs  in  the  valley, 
similar  to  that  of  the  above  quoted  letter,  and  of  even  date 
therewith.  These  savage  emissaries  returned  with  their 
reply  about  the  first  of  May.  Its  purport  was  that  a  con- 
ference with  the  sachems  should  be  held  at  Hadley,  on  the 
8*^  of  the  month,  and  in  preparation  for  that  event,  the 
Council  ordered  one  hundred  soldiers  to  march  forthwith 
to  that  place.  While  these  preliminaries  were  under  dis- 
cussion, and  up  to  the  time  of  the  proposed  meeting  at 
Hadley,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  advised  to  make 
no  hostile  movement  lest  the  English  captives  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  should  be  put  to  death. 

They  Fail  and  the  Haviug  accomplishcd  their  object — to  gain 
War  Spirit  In-  time  for  fisMug  and  planting— the  Indians 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  last  communi- 
cation from  the  Connecticut  Council.  In  vain  the  authori- 
ties waited  for  the  delegation  to  arrive  at  Hadley.  The 
proposed  eight  days  lengthened  to  ten  and  twelve,  but  no 
Indians  appeared.  The  bad  faith  of  the  Indians  in  this 
matter,  intensified  the  feeling  against  them,  and  the  ag- 
gressive war  spirit  gained  added  strength  in  all  the  Hamp- 
shire settlements.  It  was  proposed  to  borrow  the  tactics  of 
the  enemy,  and  make  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  night 
attack.  If  their  encampment  could  be  dispersed,  their 
gathered  stores  destroyed,  and  their  planted  fields  devasta- 
ted, the  enemy  would  be  crippled  indeed.  This  war  feel- 
ing was  greatly  augmented  by  a  raid  of  the  Indians,  who 
came  down  on  the  night  of  May  IS**",  to  Hatfield  upper 
meadows,  and  carried  away  from  seventy  to  eighty  head  of 
cattle  that  had  been  turned  out  to  pasture. 

Thomas  Reed  Es-     Thomas  Reed,  who  was  captured  at  Hocka- 
capes  and  re-     num,  April  1^\  managed  to  escape,  and  ar- 

ports  the  Condi-  .         i       ,     tt    i  r>    i  i  n  tv,        f    -a/r  tx 

tion  of  Affairs     Tived  at  Hatfield  on  the  15      or  May.     He 

among  the  In-     reported  that  the  Indians  had  been  planting 

three   or  four  days  at  Deerfieid,  that  they 

were  living  '*at  the  falls,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,"  that 

most  of  them  were  old  men  and  women,  and  that  there 

were  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  fighting  men. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 
KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— FIGHT  AT  TURNER'S  FALLS. 

An  Immediate  Dem-      The  information  f  umislied  by  tlie  escaped 
onstration  Deter-      captives,  Gilbert  and  Reed,i  focused  tlie 

mined  upon.  .,.  ,       .  „  .  t     ,        i 

prevailing  desire  tor  an  immediate  demon- 
stration. It  was  decided  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  camp 
at  the  falls  above  Deerfield,  since  known  as  Turner's  Falls. " 
Eager  as  they  were  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  some  nec- 
essary delay  occurred  in  organizing  the  details  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  it  was  not  ready  to  start  till  the  evening  of  May 
18^''.  This  delay  was  in  part  due  to  the  expectation  of  re- 
inforcements from  Connecticut,  api3lication  for  aid  there- 
from having  been  made.  The  force,  including  officers, 
chaplain  and  guides,  numbered  about  one  hundred  forty- 
seven  meii,^  nearly  all  mounted.  There  were  thirty-five 
soldiers  from  the  garrisons  at  Northampton,   Hadley  and 

1  John  Gilbert  and  Edward  Stebbins,  two  Springfield  lads,  were  captured  early  in 
the  year.  Gilbert  came  into  Hadley,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  Stebbins  re- 
turned about  the  same  time.  Reed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  came  into  Hatfield 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

2  "  Several  hundred  Indians  had  taken  station  on  elevated  ground,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  fall;  a  smaller  party  occupied  the  opposite  bank, 
and  another  was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  Smead's  Island,  upwards  of  a  mile 
below.  As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent  towns,  were  not  at  this 
time  very  numerous,  the  Indians  considered  themselves  little  exposed  to  an  attack, 
and  had  become  remiss  in  guarding  their  station." — Hoyfs  Indian  Wars,  p.  128. 

3  Estimates  differ  relative  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  under  Capt.  Turner. 
From  one  hundred  fifty  to  one  hundred  sixty  is  the  statement  generally  made  by  his- 
torians. The  latest  research  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Sheldon, 
and  the  list  given  by  him  in  his  recently  published  History  of  Deerfield  (vol.  1,  pages 
158,  159,  160)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  correct  of  any  in  existence.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  in  none  of  the  lists  given,  either  in  print  or  manuscript,  appears  the  name 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  the  real  hero  of  the  occasion,  (though  BIr. 
Sheldon  gives  it  in  an  appendix  at  the  close  of  his  second  volume).  With  his  name 
added,  the  whole  number  of  volunteers,  who  participated  in  that  fight,  was  one  hun- 
dred forty-seven,  and  this  is  probably  as  accurate  as  any  roll  that  can  be  made  at 
the  present  time.  Capt.  Holyoke  died  the  same  year,  unmarried,  and  his  name  did 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  claimants  for  the  land  at  Fall  Town. 
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Hatfield ;  and  twenty-five  from  those  at  Springfield  and 
Westfield,  under  command  of  Lieut,  Isaiah  Tay  of  Boston. 
The  rest  was  composed  of  volunteers  from  the  five  towns  in 
the  County  of  Hampshire.  From  Northampton  twenty-two 
mien,  ^  under  Ensign  John  Lyman ;  from  Hadley  twenty- 
six,  and  from  Hatfield  twelve,  under  Sergts.  John  Dickin- 
son and  Joseph  Kellogg ;  from  Springfield  twenty-four, 
and  from  Westfield  three,  under  command  of  Capt.  Hol- 
yoke.  This  little  army,  composed  wholly  of  volunteers, 
soldiers  as  well  as  citizens,  assembled  at  Hatfield,  on  the 
IS**"  of  May.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Tur- 
ner, with  Capt,  Samuel  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  and  En- 
sign John  Lyman  of  Northampton,  as  subordinates.  Rev. 
Hope  Atherton,  minister  at  Hatfield,  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition as  chaplain,  and  Benjamin  Wait  of  Hatfield,  and 
Experience  Hinsdell  of  Hadley,  were  the  guides. 

The  Expedition  sets     On  the  evening  of  the  day  already  named, 
out  on  the  eve-     the  little  band  of  volunteers,  after  listen- 

ning  of  May  18.  .  „  „  '  ^,  ,     . 

mg  to  a  fervent  prayer  from  Chaplain 
Atherton,  started  on  its  hazardous  march  of  twenty  miles. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  way  lay 
through  dense  forests  encumbered  with  fallen  trees  and  en- 
tangled underbrush,  across  swamps  yet  soft  with  the 
spring  rains,  against  a  numerous  and  wary  foe.  All  night 
the  dreary  march  continued,  followed  by  the  desperate 
morning  fight.  The  route  lay  along  the  west  side  of  Con- 
necticut River,  and  midnight  found  them  at  the  forsaken 
plantation  at  Deerfield,  On  they  hurried  over  the  Deer- 
field  river,  and  here  they  narrowly  escaped  detection.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  ford  which  was  guarded  by  the  enemy, 
they  crossed  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Sheldon's  brook. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  Indian  sentinels 
caught  the  sound  of  the  splashing  horses.  They  examined 
the  fording  place  with  torches,  but  thanks  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  nothing  was  discovered.  Imagining  the 
alarm  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  moose,  no 

1  In  1736,  the  Legislature  granted  a  township  of  six  miles  square  to  the  survivors 
and  heirs  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  fight.  It  was  called  Falltowu  (now  Ber- 
nardston).  Twenty-two  names  of  persons  who  were  certainly  residents  of  North- 
ampton in  1676,  are  given  in  the  list  prepared  by  the  Legislative  committee,  as  enti- 
tled to  grants  of  land  at  Falltown. 
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further  notice  of  it  was  deemed  necessary.  Turner  con- 
tinuing his  march  through  "Greenfield  meadow,  passing 
Green  River  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles, 
halted  on  elevated  land,  a  small  distance  west  of  fall  river 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Indian  camp  at  the  falls."  ^ 
Here  he  dismounted  his  men  and  picketed  his  horses,  leav- 
ing them  in  charge  of  a  small  guard.  Little  time  was 
spent  in  preparation  for  the  attack.  After  fording  Fall 
River  they  climbed  a  steep  incline,  and  found  themselves 
close  upon  the  Indian  camp. 

The  Indians  Care-  Prosperous  in  their  fishiug  operations,  and 
less  in  their  Se-  successful  in  their  cattle  thieving  raid,  the 
prised  and  Indians  spent  the  day  preceding  the  attack 
Slaughtered.  jn  feasting  upon  the  beef  and  milk  obtained 

from  the  recently  stolen  Hatfield  stock.  Completely  sur- 
feited by  their  debauch  they  slept  soundly,  posting  no  sen- 
tinels and  keeping  no  watch.  At  break  of  day  the  assault- 
ing party  reached  its  position  in  the  rear  of  and  overlook- 
ing the  hostile  camp.  Arranging  his  forces  so  that  every 
shot  would  tell,  Capt.  Turner  hurled  them  upon  the  sleep- 
ing foe.  So  thorough  was  the  surprise  that  the  English 
thrust  their  guns  into  the  wigwams  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  their  presence.  Astounded  by  the  attack,  the  In- 
dians rushed  out  in  the  greatest  consternation.  On  the  one 
side  the  deadly  foeman  pouring  in  his  murderous  fire,  on 
the  other  the  swift  waters  of  the  cataract,  left  them  no  ave- 
nue of  escape.  In  the  confusion  they  darted  wildly  about, 
shouting  "Mohawks,  Mohawks!"  Some  took  to  their  ca- 
noes and  endeavored  to  get  away  by  the  river.  Many 
threw  themselves  in  without  paddles,  and  were  hurried  by 
the  rushing  waters  to  speedy  destruction.  Some  attempted 
to  escape  by  swimming,  but  were  soon  drowned.  Others 
were  shot  in  the  water,  as  their  canoes,  riddled  with  bul- 
lets, sank  beneath  them.  Numbers  were  killed  in  their 
wigwams,  and  not  a  few  sought  shelter  under  the  over- 
hanging banks  of  the  river,  where  they  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered.  Capt.  Holyoke  is  reported  as  having  killed 
five  "with  his  own  sword,"  who  were  thus  in  hiding,  and 

1    Hoyfs  Indian  Wars,  p.  129. 
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the  soldiers  plied  the  bloody  work  till  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed. The  butchery  was  brief,  but  terrible.  Slight  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  panic  stricken  foe,  and  but  one  of 
the  assailing  party  was  wounded.  Another  was  killed  by 
his  friends,  who  supposing  him  to  be  an  Indian,  shot  him 
as  he  came  out  of  a  wigwam.  The  camp  was  burned  and 
every  thing  in  it  destroyed.  ^ 

The  Tide  of  Battle  The  work  of  destruction  was  thorough  and 
Turns,  and  the  complete,  and  thus  far  the  victory  had  been 
en  off.  overwhelming.     But  now  the  tide  of  battle 

turned,  and  henceforth  it  was  for  the  vic- 
tors but  a  race  for  life.  Too  long  the  English  lingered  in 
the  deserted  camp.  Reinforcements  for  the  red  men,  from 
the  adjacent  camps,  were  at  hand,  and  realizing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  attacking  party,  they  set  themselves  in  motion 
to  retrieve  the  day.  Capt.  Turner  immediately  fell  back 
towards  the  point  where  his  horses  had  been  picketed,  with 
his  men  in  some  disorder.  A  party  of  Indians  were  seen 
crossing  the  river  above  the  encampment,  and  about  twenty 
of  Turner's  men  volunteered  to  attack  them.  But  the  ene- 
my proved  too  strong,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  the 
main  body,  having  been  nearly  surrounded  while  mounting 
their  horses.  Another  party  of  Indians  coming  up  from  be- 
low the  Falls,  had  already  attacked  the  detachment  guard- 
ing the  horses,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Turner.  By  this  time  other  Indians  had  crossed  from  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  gathering  courage  from  added 
numbers,  they  attacked  the  English  with  great  vigor. 

1  "  Captain  Turner,  by  Trade  a  Taylor,  but  one  that  for  his  valour,  has  left  be- 
hinde  him  an  Honorable  Memory  *  *  *  *  marching  all  Night,  came  upon  them 
before  Day-break,  they  having  no  Centinels,  or  Scouts  abroad,  as  thinking  themselves 
secure  by  Reason  of  their  remote  Distance  from  any  of  our  Plantations;  Ours  tak- 
ing this  Advantage  of  their  Negligence,  fell  in  amongst  them,  and  killed  several  hun- 
dreds of  them  upon  the  Place;  they  being  out  of  any  Posture  or  order  to  make  any 
formidable  Resistance,  though  they  were  six  Times  superior  to  us  in  Number;  But 
that  which  was  almost  as  much,  nay  in  some  respect  more  considerable  than  their 
lives.  We  there  destroied  all  their  Ammunition  and  Provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be  with  Men. 
We  likewise  here  demolisht  Two  Forges  they  had  to  mend  their  Armes;  took  away 
all  their  Materialls  and  Tools,  and  drove  many  of  them  into  the  River,  where  they 
were  drowned,  and  threw  two  great  Piggs  of  Lead  of  theirs  (intended  for  making 
bullets)  into  said  River." — New  and  Farther  Narrative  of  the  State  of  New  England, 
p.  240,  Published  in  1676. 
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The  Retreat.  Capt.  Tumer,  enfeebled   by   sickness,    was 

hardly  able  to  sustain  the  fatigne  of  such 
an  expedition,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  properly  to  meet 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  day.  When  he  found 
that  the  savages  were  swarming  about  his  little  command 
in  great  numbers,  he  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  Continu- 
ing with  the  main  body  himself,  Capt.  Turner  placed  Capt. 
Holyoke  in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  the  homeward 
march  began.  At  Smead's  Island,  about  a  mile  below  the 
Falls,  was  a  large  Indian  camp.  Reinforcements  from  that 
point  soon  joined  the  attacking  party,  and  the  entire  Indian 
force  fell  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  retreating  squad- 
rons. Here  a  desperate  fight  occurred,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  most  heroic  exertions  that  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed, Capt.  Holyoke  "received  them  with  resolution 
and  often  drove  them  back."  At  last  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him  and  several  Indians  rushed  forward.  He  shot 
the  foremost  of  his  assailants,  and  by  the  help  of  his  men 
escaped.  As  the  day  advanced  the  heat  increased,  adding 
materially  to  the  indisposition  of  Capt.  Turner.  He  soon 
found  great  difiiculty  in  managing  his  horse,  and  lost  all 
control  of  his  men.  When  urged  to  turn  back  and  assist 
the  hard  pressed  rear  guard,  or  halt  till  it  could  come  up 
with  him,  he  replied  :  "Better  save  some,  than  lose  all." 
An  English  captive,  rescued  by  the  soldiers,  reported  that 
Philip  was  ready  to  fall  upon  them  with  a  thousand  men. 
This  information,  apparently  confirmed  by  sharply  renewed 
and  more  vigorous  attacks,  caused  a  panic  among  the 
troops.  The  guides  differed  as  to  the  best  line  of  retreat. 
Without  an  efficient  leader,  and  left  to  their  own  resources, 
the  men  separated  into  several  parties,  arranging  them- 
selves under  as  many  different  commanders.  The  route  of 
the  English  lay  beside  a  thickly  covered  morass  or  swamp, 
which  extended  nearly  to  Green  River.  From  this  covert 
the  Indians  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  weary  and 
disordered  army.  While  passing  this  thicket,  one  of  the 
retreating  squadrons  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  utterly 
destroyed.  A  soldier  having  lost  the  way  was  captured, 
and  as  was  "afterwards  ascertained  put  to  death  by  burn- 
ing." ^ 

1    Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  130. 
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Capt.  Turner  is     After  ruiiniiig  the  gauntlet  of  the  swamp, 
Killed  and  Capt.      the  main  body  reached  Green  River.     Here 

Holyoke    sue-        r^        ,     rr\  i-i  •  ^^-kt      -i  ■< 

ceeds  to  the      Capt.  iumer,  while  crossmg,  near     Nash  s 
Command.  Mills,"   was   shot   and   fell   dead   from   his 

horse.  The  command  then  devolved  upon  Capt.  Holyoke, 
who  succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat,  through  Green 
River  meadows,  across  Petty's  Plain,  Deerfield  River  and 
meadows,  till  he  reached  Hatfield.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  retrograde  march,  the  English  forces  were 
hard  pressed  by  a  numerous  and  active  foe,  who  followed 
them  to  the  "  Bars,"  on  the  road  leading  to  Deerfield  South 
Meadow. 

It  was  a  Brave  and  This  was  by  far  the  most  severe  fight  that 
Courageous  Un-  ]^ad  occurred  in  the  valley  during  the  war. 
Less  disastrous  to  the  English  than  others, 
but  longer  continued  and  more  destructive  to  the  Indians. 
The  bravery  and  hardihood  manifested  in  undertaking  an 
expedition  of  this  kind  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  were  only  equalled  by  the  unflinching  courage 
displayed  during  the  disastrous  retreat,  when  for  more 
than  ten  miles,  every  inch  of  ground  was  sharply  contested 
with  a  foe  out  numbering  them  more  than  three  to  one. 
The  name  of  Capt.  Turner  was  applied  to  the  Falls,  while 
the  real  hero  of  the  conflict  was  Capt.  Samuel  Holyoke,^ 
but  his  exertions  on  that  occasion  cost  him  his  life.  He 
never  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  that 
day.  Disease  set  in,  and  during  the  following  Autumn  he 
died,  full  of  honor,  and  yet  his  name  nowhere  appears  upon 
the  lists  of  those  who  were  present  upon  that  bloody  field. 

Loss  of  the  English.  The  English  lost  according  to  all  contem- 
porary reports,  thirty-eight  men,  all  but 
one  of  whom  was  slain  after  leaving  the  Falls,  on  the 
homeward  march.  About  one-third  of  the  men  killed  be- 
longed to  the  Hampshire  towns.  Mr.  Sheldon  gives  a  list 
of  forty-one  killed  and  three  wounded.  Among  the  former 
is  the  name  of  but  one  resident  of  Northampton,  that  of 
James  Bennet.     A  printed  record  of  deaths  in  this  town, 

1  "  And  if  Capt.  Hollioke  had  not  played  the  man  at  a  more  than  ordinary  rate, 
sometimes  in  the  Front,  sometimes  in  the  Flank,  and  Rear,  and  at  all  times  encour- 
aging the  soldiers,  it  might  have  proved  a  fatal  Business  to  the  assailants." — Hub- 
bard, p.  226. 
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published  in  1824,  gives,  under  the  date  of  May  19^^',  1676, 
the  names  of  fourteen  others  as  "all  slain  by  Indians,"  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Turner,  were  garri- 
son soldiers  here.  ^  When  the  troops  reached  Hatfield,  forty- 
five  men  were  missing,  and  two  mortally  wounded.  Two 
came  in  that  night  (Friday),  two  on  Sunday,  and  two  more 
on  Monday.  One  of  the  latter  was  Rev.  Mr.  Atherton, 
Chaplain  of  the  exjjedition. 

No  Approximate  Es-     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  de- 
timate  of  the  num-     g^QQ  of  Certainty,  the  number  of  Indians 

ber  of  Indians  ,.       n-r-ii  ^  n 

Killed.  engaged  m  this  fight,  and  equally  impossi- 

ble to  arrive  at  the  number  slain.  The  ag- 
gregate of  Indian  losses  is  variously  given.  Some  of  the 
Indian  prisoners  stated  that  four  hundred  were  killed, 
others  gave  the  number  of  slain  and  drowned  as  three  hun- 
dred or  upwards,  still  others  avowed  that  only  sixty  war- 
riors of  the  Pocumtucks,  Nipmucks  and  Narragansetts,  in- 
cluding three  or  four  sachems,  and  some  of  their  best  fight- 
ing men,  were  lost.  They  also  reported  that  many  who 
were  carried  over  the  Falls,  got  on  shore  below  them. 
Rev.  Mr.  Russell  puts  the  number  at  two  hundred,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Council  at  Hartford.  He  says  that  they  were 
counted  by  some  of  the  soldiers.  Sylvester  Judd  states : 
"It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  men  could  have  found  time 
during  or  after  the  fight  to  count  the  dead  or  drowning  In- 
dians. It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Indians,  old  and  young,  perished  at  the  Falls  that  morning," 
Most  of  the  slain  were  river  Indians,  who  twelve  months 
before  resided  in  and  near  the  Hampshire  villages.  From 
this  disaster  the  Indians  never  recovered.  It  was  a  crush- 
ing blow.  They  lost  more,  if  only  sixty  warriors  were 
slain,  than  in  any  other  engagement  during  the  war,  except 
in  the  Narragansett  fight, 

A  Serious  Blow  to     This    eucouiiter,    notwithstanding    its  sad 

^^"ip-  ending,  was  the  most  serious  discomfiture 

that  had  befallen  King  Philip  during  the 

war.     Not  only  was  the  encampment  broken  up  and  the 

1    See  Appendix  C  for  list  of  Northampton  soldiers  under  Capt.  Turner. 
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fishing  and  planting  stopped,  but  many  of  the  leading 
sachems  were  killed.  The  Indians,  however,  remained  in 
the  vicinity,  still  menacing  the  settlements,  and  delivered 
one  more  blow  before  abandoning  the  valley  forever. 

Adventures  of  Jou-     It  is  not  strange  that  the  little  army  nnder 
athan  Wells.  Tumer  became  quickly  disorganized.     All 

were  volunteers — many  of  them  mere  boys 
— who  had  never  before  acted  together.  They  lacked  the 
unity  imparted  by  discipline,  and  soon  lost  confidence  in 
their  leaders.  When  the  guides  difi'ered  as  to  the  best  line 
of  retreat,  they  broke  up  into  squads,  each  man  apparently 
acting  for  himself.  A  number  of  soldiers,  who  became 
separated  from  the  main  body,  wandered  for  days  in  the 
woods.  Most  remarkable  among  these  adventures  were 
the  experiences  of  Jonathan  Wells  and  Rev.  Hope  Ather- 
ton,  both  of  Hatfield.  Jonathan  Wells,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  party  who  first  contended 
with  the  Indians  for  the  recovery  of  the  horses.  Soon 
after  mounting,  himself  and  horse  were  wounded.  His 
own  wound  was  in  the  thigh,  which  had  previously  been 
fractured  and  never  set,  but  had  grown  together.  Main- 
taining his  seat  with  difliculty,  he  managed  to  attach  him- 
self to  such  parties  as  he  was  able  to  keep  up  with.  Dur- 
ing his  flight,  he  took  upon  his  horse  Stephen  Belding,  a 
sixteen  years  old  companion.  When  he  came  up  with 
Capt.  Turner,  he  represented  to  him  the  difficult  position 
of  the  rear  guard,  and  urged  him  to  turn  back  to  its  aid 
or  wait  till  it  could  close  up  with  the  main  body.  But  the 
Captain  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  everything,  and 
all  pressed  forward.  Wells'  wounded  horse  soon  fell  be- 
hind, and  when  about  two  miles  from  the  Falls  he  found 
himself  in  company  with  a  wounded  man  named  John 
Jones.  They  soon  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  Wells  while 
following  Green  River  towards  its  source,  in  attempting 
to  climb  a  mountain,  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  swoon.  The 
faithful  animal  remained  beside  him,  and  on  recovering 
consciousness,  he  gave  the  beast  its  liberty,  forgetting, 
however,  to  take  provisions,  of  which  he  had  a  three  day's 
supply,  from  the  saddle  bags.  In  the  evening,  to  keep  off 
mosquitoes,  he  built  a  fire,  which  spread  so  rapidly  in  all 
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directions,  that  he  escaped  from  it  with  difficulty.  Having- 
filled  his  wounds  with  tow  and  bound  his  handkerchief 
around  them,  he  laid  down  to  rest.  During  sleep  he 
dreamed  that  his  grandfather  appeared  and  told  him  how 
to  find  the  right  course.  Deerfield  river  was  crossed  with 
great  difficulty  by  the  help  of  his  gun.  Again  he  fell 
asleep,  and  on  awakening  saw  an  Indian  approaching, 
in  a  canoe.  His  gun,  half  filled  with  sand  and  water,  was 
useless,  but  he  presented  it  at  the  Indian,  who  jumped  from 
the  canoe  and  disappeared.  Wells  then  went  into  a  swamp, 
fearing  that  other  Indians  were  about,  and  hid  between 
two  logs  which  rested  partly  on  the  water.  He  heard  the 
enemy  searching  for  him,  stepping  upon  the  very  logs  be- 
neath which  he  was  concealed,  and  pressing  him  under  the 
water  till  he  was  nearly  drowned.  Some  horse's  bones  that 
the  crows  had  picked,  and  some  rotten  beans  that  he  found 
in  Deerfield  meadow,  formed  his  only  nourishment  till  he 
reached  Hatfield,  on  Sunday,  "between  meetings,"  having 
wandered  forty-eight  hours.  He  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  his  friends.  Four  years  and  more  he  suffered  be- 
fore his  wounds  were  fully  healed.  ^ 

Narrative  of  Rev.  ReV.  HopC  AthertOU,  first  minister  of  Hat- 
Hope  Atherton.  ^^^(j^  voluuteered  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the 
expedition.  He  became  separated  from  the 
army  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  retreat,  and  was 
lost  in  the  woods.  In  a  sermon  delivered  to  his  people, 
May  24"\  he  described  the  events  of  that  occasion: 

"On  the  morning  that  followed  the  night,  in  which  I  went  out 
against  the  enemy  with  others,  I  was  in  eminent  danger  through  an  In- 
strument of  death ;  a  gun  was  discharged  against  me  at  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  the  Lord  diverted  the  bullet  so  that  no  harm  was  done  me. 
When  I  was  separated  from  the  army,  none  pursued  after  me,  as  if  God 
had  given  the  heathen  a  charge,  sajing  let  him  alone,  he  shall  have  his 
life  for  a  prey.  The  night  following  I  wandered  up  and  down  among 
the  dwelling  places  of  our  Enemies ;  but  none  of  them  espied  me. 
Sleep  fell  upon  their  eyes,  and  slumbering  upon  their  eyelids.  Their 
dogs  moved  not  their  tongues.  The  next  day  I  was  encompassed  with 
enemies,  unto  whom  I  tendered  myself  a  Captive.  The  Providence  of 
God  seemed  to  require  me  so  to  do.  No  way  appeared  to  escape,  and  I 
had  been  a  long  time  without  food.  They  accepted  not  the  tender 
which  I  made,  when  I  spake  they  answered  not;  when  I  moved  toward 

1    Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield,  vol.  1,  pp.  161  to  166. 
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them,  they  moved  away  from  me.  I  expected  they  would  have  laid 
hands  upon  me,  but  they  did  not.  *  *  *  On  the  same  day,  which 
was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  not  long  before  the  sun  did  set,  I  de- 
clared with  submission  that  I  would  go  to  the  Indian  habitations.  I 
spake  such  language  as  I  thought  they  understood ;  Accordingly  I  en- 
deavored ;  but  Grod  whose  thoughts  were  higher  than  my  thoughts 
prevented  me  by  his  good  providence.  I  was  carried  beside  the  path  I 
intended  to  walk  in,  &  broiTght  to  the  sides  of  the  great  river,  which 
was  a  good  guide  unto  me.  The  most  observable  passage  of  provi- 
dence was  on  the  Sabbath-day-morning.  Having  entered  tipon  a  plain 
I  saw  two  or  three  spies,  who  I  (at  first)  thotight  had  a  glance  upon  me. 
Wherefore  I  turned  aside  and  lay  down.  They  climb'd  up  into  a  tree 
to  spie.  Then  my  soul  secretly  begged  of  God.  that  he  would  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  go  away.  I  waited  patiently  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  they  went  away.  Then  I  took  that  course  which  I  thought  best  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  that  God  had  given  me.  Two  things  I  must  not 
pass  over  that  are  matter  of  thanksgiving  unto  God  ;  the  first  is,  that 
when  my  strength  was  far  spent,  I  passed  thi'ough  deep  waters  and 
they  overflowed  me  not ;  *  *  *  the  second  is  that  I  subsisted  the 
space  of  three  days  &  part  of  a  foui-th  without  ordinary  food." 

Mr.  Atherton,  after  wandering  from  the  19*^''  to  the  22'', 
without  tasting  food,  having  managed  by  some  means  to 
cross  the  Connecticut  River,  came  on  Monday  morning 
after  the  fight,  into  Hadley.  It  is  claimed  that  he  found 
his  way  to  Hatfield  and  not  to  Hadley. 

Rev.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  in  a  memoir  of  Rev.  John  Williams,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Redeemed  Captive,"  gives  what  piarports  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  the  sermon  referred  to  above.  In  this  quotation  he  makes 
Mr.  Atherton  say:  "and  after  several  days  of  hmiger,  fatigue  and 
danger  I  reached  Hatfield."  A  copy  of  that  sermon  is  extant,  and  in 
it  Mr.  Atherton  does  not  name  the  town  into  which  he  came.  Mr. 
George  Sheldon  suggests  that  the  fight  was  on  the  west  side  of  Con- 
necticut river  and  Hadley  on  the  east  side,  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
crossed  that  stream,  and  that  "the  '  deep  waters'  must  have  been  Deer- 
field  river."  In  the  absence  of  any  testimony  on  that  point  from  Mr. 
Atherton  himself,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Rev.  John  Russell  of  Had- 
ley, who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Connecticut  authorities,  on  the  22'\  the 
very  day  of  his  return,  in  which  he  states:  "about  noon  Mr.  Ather- 
ton came  into  Hadley."    This  statement  ought  to  be  conclusive. 

In  reference  to  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Atherton,  and  to 
the  above  sermon,  Rev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow, 
son  of  Rev,  John  Williams,  author  of  the  "Redeemed 
Captive,"  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  dated  June  8*'',  1781, 
says : — 
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"In  the  fight  upon  their  retreat,  Mr.  Atherton  was  unhorsed  and 
separated  from  the  company,  wandered  in  the  woods  some  days  and 
then  got  into  Hadley,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River. 
But  the  fight  was  on  the  west  side. 

"Mr.  Atherton  gave  account  that  he  had  offered  to  surrender  him- 
self to  the  enemy,  but  they  would  not  receive  him.  Many  people  were 
not  willing  to  give  credit  to  his  accotmt,  suggesting  that  he  was  beside 
himself.  This  occasioned  him  to  publish  to  his  congregation  and 
leave  in  writing  the  account  I  enclose  to  you.  I  had  the  paper  from 
which  this  is  copied,  from  his  only  son,  with  whom  it  was  left.  The 
account  is  doubtless  true,  for  Jonathan  Wells  Esq.,  who  was  in  the 
fight  and  lived  afterwards  at  Deerfield,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Indians  after  the  war,  did  himself  inform  me  that  the  Indians 
told  him  that  after  the  fall  fight,  that  a  little  man  with  a  black  coat  and 
without  any  hat,  came  toward  them,  but  they  were  afraid  and  ran 
from  them  [him]  thinking  it  was  the  Englishman's  God." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— CLOSE  OF   HOSTILITIES. 

Reinforcements  INTELLIGENCE  of  the  fight  was  immediately 
from  Connect!-  forwarded  to  Hartford,  and  on  the  30*''  of 
May,  Capt.  Newberry,  with  about  eighty 
men,  was  dispatched  to  Northampton.  He  arrived  on -the 
22^,  having  left  three  men  at  Westfield.  The  Committees 
of  Militia  in  the  several  towns  kept  their  scouts  traversing 
the  county  in  all  directions,  and  the  position  of  the  Indians 
was  not  unknown.  The  old  encampment  was  partially  re- 
occupied,  and  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Falls. 

The  People  not  Dis-      The  courage  of  the  people  was  not  damp- 
c  our  aged,  but      eued  by  the  disastrous  ending  of  Capt. 

Clamorous  t  o  b  e        ,^1  ,  n . ,  .  rm  -i  ■> 

again  led  against      Tumer  s  expedition.    They  were  ready  and 
the  Enemy.  aiixious  to  go  out  agaiust  the  foe  at  the 

earliest  practicable  moment.  After  the  death  of  Capt.  Tur- 
ner, however,  they  were  destitute  of  a  proper  leader  and 
deficient  in  men.  Consequently  matters  remained  station- 
ary during  the  rest  of  the  month.  Rumors  of  a  large 
gathering  of  Indians  at  or  near  Squakeag,  were  prevalent, 
and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  making  preparations  for 
a  demonstration.  Two  days  after  his  arrival,  Capt.  New- 
berry reports  in  a  letter  to  the  Connecticut  Council,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  feeling  existing  among  the  peo]3le  in 
the  river  towns.  They  were  in  favor  of  immediate  action. 
The  scouts  reported  that  the  Indians  were  apparently 
dwelling  in  security,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  could 
again  be  surprised  and  efi^ectively  punished.  Capt.  New- 
berry hinted  in  his  letter  that  dogs  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, but  it  was  not  till  the  next  century  that  Massachu- 
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setts  enlisted  blood  hounds  to  help  fight  her  battles  with 
the  aborigines.  This  suggestion  to  the  Connecticut  Coun- 
cil found  no  favor  with  the  authorities,  at  least  no  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  it  in  any  reply  to  Capt.  New- 
berry.   He  writes  from  ISTorthampton,  May  24"\  as  follows  : 

*  *  *  "I  find  their  people  very  desirous  for  motion  against  the 
enemy,  and  according  to  best  intelligence,  cannot  but  judge  it  may  be 
for  great  advantage  to  be  doing  as  soon  as  may  be.  They  seem  to  be 
secure  by  what  retiTrn  the  Scouts  make,  and  doubtless  are  not  yet  nu- 
merous. It  is  credibly  affirmed  that  there  is  a  considerable  party  at 
Quabaug,  nigh  300  by  the  intelligence  that  is  come  from  thence  last 
night.  So  that  we  are  apt  to  think  if  Maj.  Talcott  would  please  to 
come  that  way  with  his  forces  he  might  do  good  service  both  here  & 
\J  there.    We  only  present  the  case  &  leave  it  to  the  prudent  considera- 

tion of  the  Council,  or  if  the  Council  see  cause  to  send  about  50  or  60 
more  soldiers  and  give  their  consent  &  advise  to  the  matter  we  woiild 
willingly  march  iip  with  what  of  their  soldiers  may  be  raised  here,  and 
do  what  spoil  we  can  by  God's  assistance  on  one  side  of  the  river.  Our 
soldiers  are  very  willing  to  be  doing  something,  rather  than  lie  in  gar- 
rison ;  little  is  like  to  be  got  by  garrisoning  whatever  may  be  saved.  If 
the  Council  see  not  their  way  by  all  that  is  before  them  to  send  any 
More  men  this  way,  then  we  propoimd  for  your  advice  &  counsel 
whether  we  may  not  go  forth  with  what  is  here  to  be  prociu"ed  &  make 
some  trials.  Surely  I  cannot  but  think  it  will  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  public  interest  to  defer  the  matter  any  long  time.  We  further  pro- 
pound whether  it  may  not  do  well  that  Samuel  Cross  and  those  dogs 
he  hath  may  not  be  advantageous  to  the  present  motion,  to  be  sent  up, 
if  you  see  cause  to  have  anything  done."  ^ 

His  suggestion  that  Major  Talcott  should  march  by  way 
of  Quabaug,  was  subsequently  adopted. 

Hatfield  Attacked  The  enemy,  however,  were  still  active,  and 
by  the  Indians.  qu  the  30"'  of  May,  again  assumed  the  of- 
fensive. About  seven  hundred^  of  them 
suddenly  appeared  before  Hatfield.  The  men  were  in  the 
fields  attending  to  their  usual  labors,  and  at  once  retired 
within  the  fortifications.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pene- 
trate the  palisades,  but  the  Indians  confined  themselves  to 
the  work  of  destruction  and  plunder.  Houses  and  barns 
were  pillaged  and  burned,  and  cattle  and  horses  slaugh- 
tered. Unable  to  make  head  against  the  large  number  of 
assailants,   tlie   inhabitants   did   not   venture  to  leave  the 

1  Judd  MSS. 

2  "  The  number  of  Indians  may  have  been  250." — History  of  Hadley,  p.  175. 
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stockades.  Aware  that  help  conkl  come  only  from  North- 
ampton or  Hadley,  the  Indians  posted  one  party  in  the 
meadow  near  the  ferry,  and  another  in  ambuscade  on  the 
Northampton  road.  When  the  alarm  was  given  in  Had- 
ley,  twenty-five  "active  and  resolute  men"  of  that  town 
went  to  their  relief.  Crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  the 
foe,  they  effected  a  landing  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
This  was  a  hazardous  exploit,  successful  because  of  its  au- 
dacity, contrasting  strongly  with  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Newberry,  later  in  the  day.  Gallantly  charging  the  ene- 
my, they  fought  their  way  towards  the  town,  though  "en- 
compassed by  a  swarm  of  Indians,"  who  lay  in  ambush  be- 
hind every  tree  and  shrub.  In  crossing  the  river  one  man 
had  been  wounded,  but  when  within  one  hundred  rods  of 
the  palisades,  five  of  their  number  were  slain.  The  Hat- 
field men,  seeing  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  sallied  out  to 
their  rescue,  or  none  of  them  had  escaped.  In  this  fight  the 
Indians  showed  more  than  their  usual  courage  and  reckless- 
ness. They  constantly  exposed  themselves,  and  disputed 
the  ground  with  great  tenacity.  Capt.  Newberry,  at  North- 
ampton, was  at  once  notified  of  the  attack,  and  started  to 
render  aid.  He  somehow  learned  or  surmised  that  the 
road  to  Hatfield  was  ambushed,  and  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
crossed  the  river  to  Hadley.  Here,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  the  twenty-five  brave  men,  he  lingered,  and 
could  not  get  to  Hatfield  "by  reason  they  lay  so  thick 
about  the  landing  place."  ^  The  Indians  continued  their 
work  of  destruction,  till  satiated  with  slaughter  and  pil- 
lage, they  departed,  leisurely  driving  away  all  the  Hatfield 
sheep. 

TiieLosses  on     Twelve  houses  and  barns  were  burned  by 
both  Sides.  -^j^e   enemy,    and   many  horses    and   cattle 

wantonly  butchered.  The  English  lost  five 
men,  viz  :  Johanna  Smith  of  Farmington,  Ct. ,  Richard 
Hall  of  Middletown,  John  Smith^  of  Hadley,  and  two  of 
Capt  Swain's^  garrison.     Three  men  were  wounded,     Hat- 

1  Letter  of  Capt.  Newberry,  dated  Northampton,  May  30,  1676. 

2  He  was  the  son  of  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith  and  ancestor  of  Oliver  and  other  Hat- 
field Smiths- — History  of  Hadley,  p.  176. 

3  Capt.  Jeremiah  Swain  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Hadley,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  that  position  on  the  death  of  Capt.  Turner. 
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field  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  soldiers  at  this  time. 
When  Capt.  Savage  was  recalled,  a  garrison  of  forty-five 
men,  under  Sergt.  Bardwell  remained,  and  undoubtedly 
these  men  were  still  there,  and  rendered  good  service  dur- 
ing the  fight.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  twenty-five  men, 
killed  during  the  skirmish  with  the  Hadley  reinforcements. 

Capt.  Newberry  Re-     Capt.  Newberry  it  seems  had  already  some 
ports  Indians     experience    in   fighting   Indians,    and   ap- 

about  Hadley.  ,,  •,  ,  it-xj_ 

pears  to  have  learned  enougli  by  it  to  go 
many  miles  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  an  ambush,  even  at 
the  risk  of  putting  an  impassable  river  between  himself 
and  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  from  Northampton,  dated  May 
^G*"",  he  reports  that  a  number  of  Indians  appeared  about 
Hadley  at  that  time ;  that  a  man  on  his  way  to  mill  was 
shot  at,  and  "pr'sently  after  foure  men  more  being  sent 
foreth  as  a  scout  to  discover,  were  also  shott  at  by  seaven 
or  eight  Indians  and  narrowly  escaped.  The  Indians  made 
sevoral  shotts  at  y''  mill  but  throow  God's  goodness  none 
was  hurt."  He  went  over  to  their  assistance,  "^'Saw  many 
tracks  and  also  where  y^  Indians  Lay  y®  Ambushments  as 
we  judged,  but  could  not  finde  y*^  Indians  so  as  to  make 
anything  of  it.''  He  found  "where  they  had  newly  kild 
nine  horses  young  and  old."  ^ 

Overtures  for  Re-     Negotiations  for  the  recovery  of  English 
deeming  Cap-     prisonei's    ill    the    hands    of    the    Indians, 

tives    partially  i    •         a         m    i         /-^  t  j-j. 

Succeed,  but  Ne-  opciied  HI  April  by  Grov.  Leverett,  were  in 
gotiations  for  a  mcasure  successful,  and  a  number,  among 
the'^war  wasTo  them  Mrs.  Rowlaiidsoii  and  her  children, 
be  Vigorously  wcrc  redeemed.  But  the  overtures  for 
Prosecuted.  peace,    already    described,   were  without 

avail,  and  the  Massachusetts  government  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  During  the  latter  part  of 
May  this  decision  was  made  known  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
necticut. Accordingly  the  united  colonies  at  once  organ- 
ized a  formidable  expedition  to  be  sent  into  Hampshire 
County.  It  was  to  scour  the  coantry,  beat  up  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy  and  drive  them  off.  Massachusetts 
proposed  to  furnish  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  and  de- 

1    Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield,  vol.  1,  p.  171. 
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sired  that  Connecticut  should  send  an  equal  number.  The 
Massachusetts  contingent,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Henchman,  started  westward  on  the  5*^  of  June. 
On  the  march  he  surprised  a  camp  of  Nipmucks,  and 
killed  and  captured  thirty-six  of  their  number.  He  was  at 
Marlboro'  on  the  9*\  but  did  not  reach  Hadley  till  the  14*\ 

Major  Taicott  com-  The  Conuecticut  f orces  consisted  of  two 
mands  the  Con-  hundred  fifty  English  horsemen,  and  two 
His  Movements.  hundred  Indians  on  foot,  commanded  by 
Major  John  Taicott.  On  June  2*^  they  left 
Norwich,  and  in  five  days  were  at  Quabaug,  having  killed 
and  captured  many  Indians  on  the  way.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Council  that  Major  Taicott  should  attack 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy  at  Wachuset,  but  this  was 
afterwards  deemed  too  formidable  an  undertaking,  and  the 
order  was  countermanded.  Henchman  also  had  orders  to 
take  Wachuset,  but  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  place  was 
left  unmolested.  Major  Taicott  learned  from  his  prisoners 
that  five  hundred  Indians,  mostly  fighting  men,  were  en- 
camped at  Pocumtuck.  Fearing  an  attack  uj^on  the  river 
settlements  before  he  could  reach  them,  he  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  arriving  at  Quabaug,  and  not 
finding  the  Massachusetts  men  there  as  expected,  he  marched 
at  once  to  Hadley.  Head-quarters  were  established  at 
Northampton,  and  here  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Capt.  Henchman.  During  this  period  of  inac- 
tivity his  provisions  to  some  extent  became  unserviceable. 
He  writes:  "If  you  cause  any  bread  to  be  made  for  this 
wilderness  work  it  had  need  to  be  well  dried ;  great  part  of 
our  bread  is  full  of  blue  mould  and  yet  kept  dry  from  wet." 
Major  Taicott  applied  to  Hartford  for  ammunition,  order- 
ing a  barrel  of  powder  and  three  hundred  bullets,  and  cau- 
tioned the  authorities  to  ' '  remember  flint  stones. "  A  de- 
tachment under  Capt.  Denison  was  sent  to  bring  up  the 
ammunition,  and  he  arrived  with  it  about  midnight  on  the 
10'*'.  This  loss  of  supplies  by  decay  placed  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  community  which  was  necessarily  called  upon  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  Again  he  writes:  "Our  de- 
lays  in  these  parts  do  so  exhaust  their  provision,  that  it  is 
feared  they  cannot  suit  us  with  bread  sufficient  for  the 
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field,  intending  to  lay  in  for  one  week."  Previous  to  the 
11*'',  Lieut.  Leffingwell  with  "40  or  45  horse,"  was  ordered 
to  Windsor  to  bring  up  what  bread  could  be  obtained  of 
Dea.  Moore,  a  baker  at  that  place.  Major  Talcott  awaited 
the  tardy  movements  of  Capt.  Henchman  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  for  about  one  week,  sending  messenger  af- 
ter messenger  to  hurry  them  forward.  During  this  inter- 
val he  reports  no  movements  against  the  enemy,  no  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  the  statements  of  his  prisoners  were 
true  or  false.  He  did  not  apparently  employ  his  time  in  ef- 
forts to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  foes,  but  remained  in 
camp,  quiet  and  inactive. 

The  Plans  of  the     The  Indians  were  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
English  undoubt-     movemcuts  of    the  troops.      Both   Talcott 
the  Indians,  and     and  Hcuchman  had  encountered  parties  of 
they  assume  the     them,  had  slaiu  and  captured  some,  while 
ggresbive.  others  had  escaped.     From  these  they  must 

have  learned  enough  to  surmise  that  the  two  detachments 
were  intended  for  united  action  when  they  reached  the  val- 
ley. Knowing  that  the  English  forces  had  not  yet  effected 
a  junction,  they  devised  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Had- 
ley,  hoping  no  doubt  to  inflict  serious  damage  before  the 
concentration  of  the  troops. 

T h  e  Attack  upon     Ou  the  momiug  of  June  12"',  the  enemy 
Hadiey.  appeared  in  force  before  Hadley,  and  made 

a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  place.  Capt. 
Swain  was  in  command.  About  seven  hundred ^  Indians, 
in  two  divisions,  invested  the  town  on  opposite  sides.  They 
were  discovered  about  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Three  un- 
armed soldiers,  who  went  outside  the  fortifications  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  contrary  to  orders,  were  slain.  A 
detachment  was  immediately  sent  out  against  the  enemy, 
who  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  soldiers. 

1  This  seems  to  have  been  the  stock  number  of  Indians  in  all  these  attacks.  Seven 
hundred  was  reported  as  the  number  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Hatfield,  May  30,  and 
again  seven  hundred  in  this  raid  on  Hadley.  Mr.  Judd  says  :  "  there  may  have  been 
250  Indians  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  *  *  *  There  were  not  at  this  time  700  hos- 
tile Indian  warriors  in  Massachusetts."— History  of  Hadley,  pp.  178,  179,  note. 
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The  Euemy  driven        Thls  aSSault,    aS  Well    aS    tllG    0116    Oil    Nortll- 

o**-  ampton,  in  March,  seems  to  have  been  skil- 

fully planned.  Having  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  English  on  the  south  side  of  the  fortification  and 
engaged  a  portion  of  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  that  divi- 
sion, the  Indians  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  only  to  meet  a  vigorous  resistance.  A  num- 
ber of  them,  after  setting  a  barn  on  fire,  went  into  a  house, 
either  for  shelter  or  plunder,  but  they  were  so  terrified  at  / 

the  discharge  of  a  small  cannon,  that  about  fifty  of  them 
came  tumbling  out  of  it  in  great  haste.  The  Indians  were 
pursued  about  two  miles,  and  many  of  them  were  reported 
to  have  been  killed.  In  truth,  however,  but  three  dead 
savages  were  found  after  the  fight  was  over,  though  some 
of  the  captives  confessed  "that  they  had  thirty  men  killed 
that  day."  This  check  effectually  disposed  of  the  Indians 
in  the  valley,  and  they  made  no  further  demonstration  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  King  Philip's  war.  ^ 

Capt.  Henchman  When  Capt.  Hcnchman  reached  Hadley,  he 
arrives  and  the  ]^Q^f[  under  his  Command  a  force  equal  to 
up  the  River  and  that  of  Major  Talcott,  aiid  united  they 
down  again.  formed  altogether  the  most  formidable  body 

of  troops  yet  sent  into  this  section.  On  the  IG^'*,  the  com- 
bined army  started  on  an  expedition  up  the  river.  Major 
Talcott  moved  up  on  the  west  side  and  Capt.  Henchman  on 
the  east.  Not  an  Indian  was  discovered.  Pocumtuck  was 
searched  and  the  encampment  at  the  Falls  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  A  cold  north-east 
rain  storm  set  in,  which  continued  through  the  IT*^*".  Their 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions  were  much  damaged 
thereby,  and  on  Sunday,  the  18"^,  the  army  returned  to 
head-quarters.  Scouting  parties  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  no  Indians  could  be  found.  One  party  came 
across  the  body  of  Capt.  Turner,  and  reported  that  they 
saw  in  several  places  indications  of  the  burning  and  tor- 
turing of  soldiers  captured  from  his  army. 

1    It  is  this  light  at  Hadley,  on  the  IS""  of  June,  that  several  historians  name  as  the 
time  when  Gofle  appeared. 


^ 
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Did  the  Mohawks     After  the  encounter  at  Turner's  Falls,  it  is 
Fight  against     believed  that  the  Indians   established   an- 
'  '^  ■  other  camp  farther  up  the  river,  and  from 

it  sallied  to  the  attack  upon  Hadley.  In  this  connection 
occurs  the  statement  that  while  the  fight  at  Hadley  was  in 
progress,  the  Mohawks  fell  upon  and  sacked  this  Indian  en- 
campment, carrying  away  many  women  and  children.^ 
These  reverses  thoroughly  discouraged  the  enemy  and  they 
gave  up  the  struggle.  Unable  longer  to  make  head  against 
the  English,  they  rapidly  dispersed,  and  the  troops  were 

1  How  much  the  Mohawks  may  have  contributed  towards  the  discomfltiire  of 
Philip's  Indians,  is  uncertain.  Authorities  differ  relative  to  their  action  during  the 
war,  and  many  stories  were  afloat  concerning  them.  It  was  stated  that  Philip,  de- 
sirous of  inciting  them  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf  against  the  white.s,  killed  sev- 
eral members  of  the  tribe,  ascribing  the  deed  to  the  English,  but  one  of  them  recov- 
ering from  his  wounds,  reported  the  truth,  which  so  incensed  the  Mohawks  that  they 
slew  fifty  of  Philip's  men.  The  Mohawks,  it  was  said,  drove  Philip  from  the  vicinity 
of  Hoosick  River,  in  the  spring  of  1076;  cut  off  the  party  he  sent  to  Canada  with  pris- 
oners to  exchange  for  powder,  and  fell  upon  and  despoiled  the  Indian  camp  while  the 
fighting  men  were  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Hadley.  Mr.  Judd  (History  of  Hadley,  p. 
182,  notej  says  that  the  story  of  killing  the  scattered  Mohawks  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
volving them  in  a  quarrel  with  the  English  '"does  not  deserve  the  least  credit,"'  and 
(p.  1SS)  "There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Mohawks  came  into  New  England  and  killed 
any  hostile  Indians."  Dr.  Palfrey  takes  the  same  ground  (History  of  New  England, 
vol.  3,  p.  203,  note).  Referring  to  and  quoting  the  account,  he  states:  "This  may  be 
taken  for  one  of  the  many  wild  stories  born  of  the  stimulated  imagination  of  the  time." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheldon  (History  of  Deerfleld,  vol.  1,  p.  177)  inclines  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  infiicted  serious  injury  upon  Philip's  Indians.  He  credits  them  with 
all  the  acts  quoted  above,  appeals  to  a  letter  of  Gov.  Andros  of  New  York,  for  proof 
of  the  attack  on  Philip's  camp,  and  argues  that  these  statements  agreeing  with  well 
known  facts,  justify  the  allegations.  In  a  letter  of  July  5,  1676,  Gov.  Andros  writes 
that  the  "  Maquas  have  done  great  execution  on  your  Indian  enemies,"  without  spec- 
ifying particulars.  The  Connecticut  Council  endeavored  to  find  out  from  him 
what  the  Mohawks  had  done,  but  gained  no  information.  The  statement  that  they 
drove  Philip's  men  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
New  York  to  the  Connecticut  Council,  without  date  or  signature.  The  report  of  the 
sack  of  the  Indian  encampment  by  the  Mohawks,  is  thus  detailed  by  Cotton  Mather 
(Magnalia,  vol.  2,  p.  573):  "  And  at  the  very  time  when  the  Indians  were  distressing 
Hadley,  the  Maquas  fell  upon  their  head  quarters  and  slaughtered  their  women  and 
children  and  carried  away  much  plunder  with  them."  Both  Hubbard  and  Hoyt  men- 
tion the  assault  by  which,  according  to  the  former,  "many,"  and  according  to  the 
latter,  "about  50  of  Philip's  men,"  were  killed,  but  they  place  this  occurrence  pre- 
vious to  the  fight  at  Turner's  Falls,  and  neither  of  them  notices  the  attack  upr)u  the 
Indian  encampment,  although  Hubbard  states,  that  it  was  reported  by  an  Indian  in 
June,  1076,  that  about  fifty  of  Philip's  men  had  been  killed  by  the  Mohawks.  If 
Mather's  account  is  true,  no  wonder  the  Indians  disappeared,  for  the  final  victory  of 
the  war  was  won  by  Mohawks  and  not  by  the  English.  The  departure  of  the  Indians 
from  this  section,  however,  is  attributed  by  Hubbard  to  other  causes.  He  says  (pp. 
239,  240)  that  after  the  repulse  at  Hadley  they  "  began  to  be  at  variance  among  them- 
selves," and  "  from  that  time  forward  the  several  Indians  that  had  for  so  long  time 
been  combined  together  resolved  now  to  part,  and  every  one  shift  for  themselves,  and 
return  to  their  own  homes."  Attempts  were  made  by  the  Connecticut  Council  to  en- 
gage Gov.  Andros  to  employ  the  Mohawks  against  Philip  and  his  allies.  This  being 
known  to  the  latter,  led  them  to  anticipate  an  attack,  and  very  probably  caused  them 
to  cry  out  "Mohawks!  Mohawks!"  when  surprised  at  the  Falls  fight. 
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soon  after  withdrawu.  Major  Talcott  returned  to  Connec- 
ticut on  the  20"^,  and  a  few  days  after  Henchman  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  Bay.  A  campaign  of  less  than  a  fortnight 
had  virtually  ended  the  war  in  this  section.  The  Indians 
were  scattered  and  fleeing  in  all  directions.  Capt.  Hench- 
man reports  that  they  were  in  ''continual  motion,  some 
towards  Narragansett,  others  toward  Wachuset,  shifting 
gradually  and  taking  up  each  others  quarters  and  lay  not 
above  a  night  in  a  place. "  The  same  condition  of  affairs 
existed  among  the  river  tribes ;  in  scattered  parties  they 
roamed  northward  and  westward,  and  were  never  again 
able  to  make  the  most  feeble  demonstration  against  the 
whites. 

Capt.  Swain  sends  After  the  departure  of  Talcott  and  Hench- 
a  Detachment  to  j^^j^  witli  their  commauds,  the  only  troops 
here  were  the  few  under  Capt.  Swain  at 
Hadley.  Oil  the  28"'  of  June,  he  sent  a  force  of  thirty  men 
up  the  river  to  Turner's  Falls.  They  dismantled  an  Indian 
fort,  spoiled  quantities  of  pro^-isions  gathered  and  stored 
by  the  enemy,  burned  a  hundred  wigwams  on  Smead's 
Island,  and  destroyed  about  thirty  canoes.  Not  an  Indian 
was  seen.  Though  parties  of  them  afterwards  crossed  the 
valley  from  the  eastward,  the  native  dwellers  here  never 
returned  to  their  former  habitations. 

A  Request  for  Sol-  Though  the  ludiaus  had  disappeared,  it  was 
diers  to  guard  uncertain  when  they  might  return,  and  ac- 
Denied.  Firing  cordiugly  precautious  were  taken  to  guard 
parties  of  Sava-  agaiust  surprise  from  any  straggling  par- 
ges    ursue  .  ^^^^      j^  ^^^  feared  that  those  who  fled  to 

the  Hudson  might  come  back  with  reinforcements  at  any 
time.  Without  guards  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  laborers 
to  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  more  remote  sections. 
Eev.  Mr.  Russell  wrote  to  Connecticut,  July  11'*',  asking 
for  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  to  protect  the  harvesters, 
while  at  work  in  the  out -fields,  but  none  could  be  spared. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  men  from  different  towns 
join  in  guarding  neighboring  settlements  while  the  harvest- 
ing was  in  progress.  Xothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
been  done,  and  fortunately  the  crops  were  gathered  with- 
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out  molestation.  About  the  12*^'  of  July,  a  party  of  In- 
dians passed  tlirougli  Westfield,  on  their  way  to  the  Hudson 
River.  They  were  pursued  by  the  garrison  and  citizens  of 
Westfield,  but  escaped.  Another  party  crossed  Connecti- 
cut River  between  Hadley  and  Springfield,  on  the  11"'  of 
August,  with  Major  Talcott  in  hot  pursuit.  He  overtook 
them  at  the  Housatonic  River,  killed  forty,  and  captured 
fifteen  of  them.^ 

capt.  Swain  De-  On  the  12"\,  the  Massachusetts  Council 
stroys  the  grow-  ordered  Capt.  Swain  to  collect  the  garrison 
Northfleid  and  soldiers  f rom  all  the  valley  towns,  destroy 
Deerfleid.  the  growiug  com  at  Deerfield  and  North- 

field,  and  then  ''march  homeward."  On  the  22'',  while  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  this  order,  at  Deerfield,  six  Indians 
were  discovered.  Capt.  Swain  tried  to  open  communica- 
tions with  them.  Failing  in  this,  and  fearing  that  others 
might  be  near,  he  hastily  destroyed  the  corn,  and  returned 
to  head-quarters.  An  Indian  captive  reported  that  many 
guns  had  been  secreted  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocumtuck.  The 
next  day,  Lieut.  Hollister  and  ten  men,  guided  by  the  pris- 
oner, were  sent  to  the  place  of  their  concealment,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  any  guns  were  recovered. 

Philip  flies  to  his  Tliis  proved  to  be  the  last  expedition  of  the 
old  home,  hotly  ^-^r.  Philip  was  slain  near  Mt.  Hope,  on 
Slain.    '  the  12"'  day  of  August,  by  an  Indian  of  his 

own  nation,  and  the  war  in  this  state  was 
virtually  ended.  Philip  and  about  thirty  Narragansetts 
left  Wachuset,  probably  about  the  15"'  of  June,  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  among  his  followers.  Capt.  Brattle,  and  after- 
wards Capt.  Moseley  and  two  companies  of  Capt.  Hench- 
man's troops,  were  sent  after  him.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  news  came  to  Boston  that  Philip  was  at  Swanzey  and 
Rehoboth,  and  on  the  24"'  of  July.  Capt.  Church,  the  re- 
nowned Indian  fighter,  with  a  body  of  English  and  Sacon- 

1  Major  Talcott  was  ordered  with  his  command  on  an  expedition  to  the  eastward, 
and  marched  from  New  London,  July  20'h,  into  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  On  his  re- 
turn he  came  upon  the  trail  of  a  party  of  fleeing  Indians  and  pursued  them.  Not 
finding  provisions  for  his  troops  at  Westfield,  he  continued  the  pursuit  with  such 
food  as  could  be  obtained,  but  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  send  back  the  bulk 
of  his  force.  This  was  termed  the  "  hungry  march,""  and  extended  from  near  the 
Taunton  River  to  the  Housatonnuc— History  of  Hadley,  p.  181. 
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net  Indians,  was  ordered  in  pursuit.  He  pressed  tlie  fugi- 
tives hard  and  captured  many  of  Philip's  men,  women  and 
children,  among  them  his  wife  and  son.  Capt.  Church 
learning  that  Philip  was  at  Mt.  Ho23e  neck,  made  a  night 
march  on  the  11"'  of  August,  surrounded  the  swamp  on 
the  12*'',  and  during  the  attack  Philip  was  slain,  while  en- 
deavoring to  escape. 

Gov.  Andros  re-  A  vigorous  protest  was  made  by  Major 
fuses  to  Sane-  Pynchou  agaiust  the  recall  of  the  troops. 
tion  against  the  It  was  feared  that  the  fugitives  who  had 
Fugitives  who  fled  witMu  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
Yo4.  '^  ^     ment  of  New  York,  would  raid  the  Hamp-  / 

shire  towns.  The  Council  consented  that 
Swain's  command  might  join  any  force  that  should  be  sent 
from  Connecticut  against  these  jDarties.  Permission  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  that  section  was  asked  of  Gov. 
Andros,  and  he  was  also  requested  to  give  up  six  chiefs 
who  had  found  refuge  with  the  New  York  Indians.  Both 
demands  were  refused.  Andros  replied  that  he  would  pre- 
vent any  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  "some  of  the 
Indians  had  fled  to  Canada,  some  to  the  Senecas,  and  most 
other  nations  have  got  some." 

Capt.  Swain  De-  Capt.  Swaiu  and  his  men  departed  Sept.  1'*, 
P^*"*^-  though   a   few   of    them   remained   several 

months  longer.  Some  of  the  eastern  sol- 
diers became  permanent  residents  in  the  towns  composing 
the  county. 

First  Capital  Pun-  During  the  closiiig  scenes  of  the  war  oc- 
ishment  in  North-  currcd  an  incident  which  has  found  slight 
recognition  in  the  annals  of  the  time.  The 
first  case  of  capital  punishment  in  Northampton  took 
place  in  July,  1676.  Absolutely  nothing  is  known  concern- 
ing it  but  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact.  The  name  of 
the  person  executed,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
are  both  unrecorded.  That  he  was  a  soldier  and  suffered 
death  for  some  breach  of  military  law,  is  all  that  can  be 
ascertained.  His  crime  must  have  been  of  a  more  than 
usually   reprehensible   character,   for  the  man,    although 
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condemned  by  court  martial,  was  not  executed  in  accord- 
ance with,  military  usage,  but  suffered  the  more  ignomin- 
ious death  by  hanging.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  con- 
cerning this  affair  is  the  following  extract  from  "Brad- 
street's  Journal "  ^  :  — 

"July  1676.  A  SoiUdier  in  y*^  Garrison  at  Northampton  in  y"  Collo- 
ny,  was  hanged.  *  *  *  He  was  condemned  by  a  council  of  warre. 
He  was  about  25  or  26.  He  was  but  a  stranger  in  this  county,  prest 
out  against  the  Indians." 

All  the  forces  remaining  in  this  section  of  the  valley  in 
July,  were  a  few  under  Capt.  Swain.  The  culprit  was  un- 
doubtedly a  member  of  his  company  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  and  was  known  to  but  few  persons  in  North- 
ampton. 

1  Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet  was  the  sou  of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet.  He  was  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  1660,  and  was  settled  at  New  London,  Ct.  He  left  a  journal 
of  "  remarkable  providences  and  accidents  general  and  particular,"  covering  the  in- 
terval from  1664  to  1683,  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
THE  LAST  INDIAN  RAID. 

Philip's  Death  ends    The  death  of  Pliilij)  closed  tlie  war  in  Mas- 
the  War.  sacliusetts.     No  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 

and  no  stipulations  to  relinquish  hostilities 
bound  either  party.  Their  acknowledged  leader  slain, 
many  of  their  chieftains  killed  or  captured,  the  Indians  fled 
and  the  war  died  out.  In  Maine,  the  strife  began  in  Septem- 
ber, 1675,  and  continued  till  April,  1678,  when  a  formal  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  eastern  tribes.  The  war  in  that 
section  was  no  less  virulent  and  sanguinary  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  its  details  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
this  narrative. 

The  constant  Ap-     For  a  loug  time  after  the  disappearance  of 
prehension  of     ^j^e  enemy,  the  feeling  of  dread  and  uncer- 
to  a  Peeling  of     taiuty  engendered  by  the  conflict,  still  pre- 
Confldence  and      vailcd.     Au  iuroad  from  the  Indians  living 
^°""  ^'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River,  incited 

by  the  fugitives  from  this  section  who  had  fled  to  them  for 
protection,  might  come  at  any  moment.  Yet  as  time  wore 
on  and  none  of  these  forebodings  were  realized,  the  great 
tension  of  previous  years  relaxed,  and  the  people  went 
about  their  usual  avocations  in  security.  Relieved  of  the 
burden  of  war,  everywhere  in  the  settlements  the  old  rou- 
tine of  affairs  was  resumed.  No  longer  compelled  to  set  a 
guard  while  they  labored,  or  to  carry  a  musket  on  every 
occasion,  the  constant  apprehension  of  evil  that  so  long 
embittered  life  in  the  plantations,  had  given  place  to  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  safety.  A  few  of  the  hardy  settlers 
had  returned  to  Deerfield,  and  set  about  rebuilding  their 
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blackened  and  desolated  dwellings ;  and  in  all  the  towns 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  war  was  rapidly 
progressing, 

A  Party  of  Indians     Suddenly  On  the   19*^  of  September,   1677, 
suddenly  fall      about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  party 

upon  Hatfield.  (>tt  p  /-n  i  i  *ii 

ot  Indians  trom  Canada,  nnder  Ashpelon, 
attacked  Hatfield.  The  inhabitants  were  employed  about 
their  daily  labors,  some  were  in  the  meadows  and  others  at 
work  upon  the  frame  of  a  house,  outside  of  the  palisades. 
Three  of  those  employed  on  the  house  were  killed  at  the 
first  fire  ;  nine  other  persons  were  slain,  four  wounded,  sev- 
enteen taken  jjrisoners,  and  seven  houses  burned.  All  but 
five  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  killed,  wounded  and 
captured,  were  women  and  children.  Nothing  more  dis- 
astrous had  befallen  any  Hampshire  town,  since  the  war 
commenced.  It  occurred  too  when  least  anticipated.  The 
war,  it  was  believed,  had  been  permanently  closed,  and  no 
hostile  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  nearer  than  the  Hud- 
son River. 

They  Capture  all  Having  Committed  this  outrage,  the  enemy 
the  People  at  fl^d.  About  dusk  they  reached  Deerfield. 
Early  in  that  year  five  men  had  returned  to 
their  abandoned  farms.  They  were  busy  erecting  new 
houses  and  otherwise  preparing  to  re-settle  the  place,  but 
their  families  were  not  with  them.  On  the  day  named, 
having  just  finished  their  labors,  and  while  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  the  savage  war  whoop  and  the  roar  of  the 
Indian  guns  suddenly  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  evening  sol- 
itude. One  of  the  men,  Quintin  Stockwell,  ran  into  the 
swamp,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell.  An  Indian  pursuing, 
was  kept  at  bay  with  an  empty  pistol.  He  told  Stockwell 
that  all  Hatfield  had  been  destroyed,  that  great  numbers 
of  Indians  were  about,  and  promised  to  spare  his  life  if  he 
would  surrender.  All  the  men  at  Deerfield  were  captured, 
and  one  of  them  soon  after  killed.  These  prisoners  soon 
joined  the  party  having  in  custody  those  taken  at  Hatfield. 
From  their  first  stopping  place  a  detachment  was  sent  back 
to  Deerfield,  which  returned  with  ten  horses  loaded  with 
corn  and  other  provisions. 
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The  Raiders  with      The    Incllaiis    at   oiice   started   northward, 
their  Captives      Canada  being  their  destination,  and  on  the 

moveNorth-  in  ■  ,ttt  , 

^ard.  march  the  prisoners  were  staked  down  at 

night.  At  Northfield  the  party  remained  a 
short  time,  but  when  sconts  reported  pursuit  by  the  Eng- 
lish, they  crossed  Connecticut  River,  and  resumed  their 
journey.  Halting  near  Putney,  Vt.,  they  went  into  camp, 
the  direct  march  to  Canada  not  beginning  till  about  the 
20*''  of  October.  Just  previous  to  their  departure  a  long 
wigwam  was  erected  and  preparations  made  for  a  dance,  to 
be  followed  by  torture  of  j^risoners.  Better  council  how- 
ever prevailed,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  omitted. 

Soldiers  sent  up     A   force  of  fifty  men  was   sent  up   from 

from  Connecticut.     Couuecticut,  uuder  Capt.  Watts,  to  aid  in 

pursuit   of   the    enemy.      This    company, 

joined  by  men  from  the  settlements,  followed  the  Indians 

some  distance  above  Northfield,  but  did  not  overtake  them. 

Benoni  stebbins  On  the  marcli   from  Canada  the  band  of 

E.scapes.  Hadiey  Ashpelou    Separated,    and   a  portion   of  it 

di  an  Prisoners  weut  to  Wachusct.     He  Ordered  that  sectiou 

suggest  Negotia-  to  joiu  him  at  the  Connecticut  River.     Be- 

tions  for  the  Re-  •      r-u     t  t   •  j_  t  jt-v  n    i  ^ 

demption  of  the     noi^i   Stebbius,   cajjtured    at  Deerfaeld,   ac- 
captives.  couipauied  the  messengers.     About  eighty 

women  and  children  obeyed  the  summons,  and  while  on 
the  return  march,  Stebbins^  escaped,  reaching  Hadiey, 
Oct.  4'''.  A  small  body  of  Indians  appeared  at  Hadiey 
about  this  time,  and  burned  the  mill,  but  some  of  the  par- 
ty were  cajDtured,  or  surrendered  voluntarily.  These  pris- 
oners pretended  that  they  came  to  negotiate  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  captives  taken  at  Hatfield  and  Deerfield. 
An  arrangement  was  made  for  further  consultation  at  Had- 
iey. Sunday,  the  14*'\  was  named  as  the  day,  and  the  In- 
dians released.  Application  was  made  to  Connecticut  for 
assistance  and  advice.  Major  Talcott  and  forty  men  came 
up  on  the  11*'\  No  further  attention  was  paid  by  the  In- 
dians to  the  proposed  negotiations,  and  on  the  20""  of  Octo- 

1  stebbins  "  reported  that  the  Indians  who  attacked  Hatfield,  were  about  twenty- 
seven,  including  four  women,  and  that  they  were  of  the  old  enemy,  formerly  neigh- 
bors who  had  fled  to  Canada.'' — History  of  Hadiey,  p.  184. 
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ber,  they  set  out  on  their  long  journey  to  Canada.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  many  English  prisoners  who  after- 
wards traversed  that  dreary  wilderness.  When  about  two 
hundred  miles  above  Deerfield,  the  Indians  separated. 
They  crossed  Lake  Champlain  on  the  ice.  and  after  some 
delay  reached  Sorrel.  The  prisoners  suffered  greatly  on 
the  march,  and  were  often  threatened  with  death.  Lack  of 
food  aggravated  the  hardships  of  this  wintry  journey.  For 
some  time  they  lived  on  horse  flesh,  eating  all  but  four  of 
the  horses  stolen  at  Deerfield.  Samuel  Russell  and  Mary 
Foote  were  killed  on  the  way.  The  others  reached  their 
journey's  end  in  the  month  of  January.  Not  willing  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  their  inhuman  rites,  the  savages 
soon  after  reaching  Canada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambly, 
burned  Sergt.  Plympton  at  the  stake.  The  surviving  pris- 
oners were  dispersed  among  the  Indian  lodges  or  sold  to 
the  French, 

Reasons  for  the  Tlic  mcu  of  the  valley,  aided  by  the  troops 
Slight  and  inef-  from  Connccticut,  could  have  easily  anni- 
hilated the  little  band  of  hostiles  that  so 
wantoidy  attacked  the  peaceful  settlements.  Ignorant  of 
the  number  of  the  raiders,  fearful  of  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  unwilling  to  expose  their  friends  and  relatives 
to  sudden  massacre,  they  quickly  abandoned  the  pursuit, 
and  the  enemy  encamped  unmolested  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  depredations,  where 
they  remained  a  month.  After  the  first  few  days,  the  In- 
dians did  not  fear  the  English,  but  were  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  from  the  Mohawks.  The  prisoners  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  overtures  for  their  redemption,  and  urged 
their  captors  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  English, 
but  the  counsel  of  Ashpelon,  who  was  in  favor  of  their  re- 
turn, and  who  undoubtedly  had  an  eye  on  the  ransom 
money,  was  overruled, 

Benjamin  waite  and     Auioug  tlic   captives   taken    at    Hatfield, 

Stephen   Jennings       ^^qj-q    the   wife    and    three    children  of    Ben- 
Redeem  the    Cap-        .  .       _   _    .  ,      ,  .„  ,  ,   ., 

tives.  jamm  Waite,   and  the  wire  and  two  cliii- 

dren  of  Stephen  Jennings.  When  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Indians  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
failed,  Benjamin  Waite  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
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redeem  them.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  soon  after  joined 
by  Stephen  Jennings.  Procuring  from  the  General  Court, 
authority  to  act  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  an  approj)riation  to 
defray  expenses,  and  armed  with  letters  from  Gov.  Leverett 
to  the  authorities  at  Albany,  and  in  Canada,  as  well  as  to 
the  Indians  who  held  the  captives,  they  set  out  for  Albany 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  Oct.  24"'.  Meeting  with  unex- 
pected obstacles  from  the  government  of  New  York,  they 
were  unable  to  commence  their  northward  journey  till  the 
10*''  of  December.  With  a  rough  chart  of  the  country 
drawn  upon  a  piece  of  bark,  by  their  Indian  guide  (who 
left  them  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  George),  in  an 
old  patched,  birch  bark  canoe,  they  passed  through  Lake 
George,  crossed  Lake  Champlain,  and  reached  Chambly 
on  the  G*''  of  the  following  January.  Here  Jennings  found 
his  wife.  Soon  after  at  Sorel  and  vicinity,  all  the  surviv- 
ing prisoners  were  discovered.  Unable  to  make  any  prog- 
ress in  their  negotiations  without  the  sanction  of  the 
French  government,  they  proceeded  to  Quebec.  Well  re- 
ceived by  the  Governor,  they  succeeded,  by  his  aid,  in  re- 
deeming the  prisoners  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Indians.  Intelligence  of  the  success  of 
Waite  and  Jennings,  and  of  the  probability  of  their  return 
with  the  ransomed  prisoners  in  May,  reached  Albany, 
March  2'',  and  was  forwarded  to  Hatfield.  ^  An  escort  of 
eleven  men  under  Capt.  de  Luisigney,  was  furnished  by  the 
French  government.  On  the  19"'  of  April,  1678,  they  left 
Quebec,  and  on  the  2'^  of  May,  started  from  Sorel,  on  their 
return.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  paid  the  expen- 
ses of  the  expedition,  but  did  not  pay  the  ransom  money. 

The  Homeward     Tlic    joumey    homcward,    with    so    many 
Journey.    Addi-     women  and  children  to  care  for,  was  pro- 

tions    to    the        n  t  n  •  -in  T  -I  , 

Party.  longed  and  wearisome,   and  they  did  not 

reach  Albany  till  the  22''  of  May.  Of  the 
twenty-one  persons  captured  at  Hatfield  and  Deerfield,  sev- 
enteen survived  and  returned  to  their  homes.  During  their 
detention  in  Canada,  the  party  had  been  enlarged  by  the 
birth  of  two  children  :     one  to  Waite,  born  on  the  22''  of 

1    Count  Frontenac,  Gov.  of  Canada,  having  occasion  to  communicate  with  the 
government  at  Boston  about  this  time,  sent  messengers  to  Albany,  who  brought  this 
information. 
33 
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January,  and  another  to  Jennings,  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  March.  These  children  were  named  "Canada"  Waite 
and  "Captivity"  Jennings. ^  Waite  and  Jennings  had  been 
absent  seven  months,  and  dnring  that  time  no  direct  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  from  either  of  them.  On  their 
arrival  at  Albany,  Waite  and  Quintin  Stockwell  wrote  let- 
ters to  friends  at  home,  which  were  dispatched  by  special 
messenger.  Waite  urged  his  friends  to  hurry  forward  with 
help,  and  he  would  endeavor  to  meet  them  at  Kinderhook 
or  Housatonic.  He  says  "We  must  come  very  softly  be- 
cause of  our  wives  and  children.  I  pray  you  hasten  them, 
stay  not  night  nor  day,  for  y''  matter  requireth  great  hast. 
Bring  provisions  with  you  for  us."  These  letters  roused 
the  entire  community  to  immediate  action,  and  men,  horses 
and  provisions  were  forwarded  at  once.  On  Monday,  May 
27*'',  having  waited  five  days  to  hear  from  home,  Waite  and 
his  party  started.  They  met  the  welcome  cavalcade  of 
towns-people,  at  Kinderhook.  The  remainder  of  the  journey 
through  the  woods  to  Westfield,  where  they  were  met  by 
another  retinue  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and  on  to  Hat- 
field, was  soon  accomplished.  "The  day  of  their  arrival 
was  one  of  the  most  joyful  days  that  Hatfield  ever  knew."  ^ 

A  Contribution  to  Waitc's  and  Stockwell's  letters  were  copied, 
pay  the  Ransom,  carried  to  Medfield,  on  the  29'^  of  May,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 
The  6"'  of  June  had  already  been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, humiliation  and  prayer.  An  additional  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  directing  that  the  letters  should  be 
read  in  all  the  pulpits,  and  recommending  that  a  contribu- 
tion should  be  taken  up  for  the  relief  of  the  sufi^erers  as 
well  as  their  rescuers,  "And  the  ministers  are  desired  to 
stir  up  the  people  thereto."  Contributions  were  made  in 
forty-six  towns  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  £345.1.6  were 
collected.  From  this  donation  came  the  £200  paid  to  ran- 
som the  prisoners. 

1  "  Canada  Waite  mai-ried  Joseph  Smith,  son  of  the  John  Smith  who  was  slain  in 
Hatfield  meadow,  May  30,  16TG;  she  was  the  grandmother  of  the  late  Oliver  Smith 
(founder  of  the  '  Smith  Charities '),  and  his  five  brothers.  Stephen  Jennings  removed 
to  Brookfleld,  and  his  daughter  Captivity,  married  Abijah  Bartlett  of  that  town."'— 
History  of  Hadley,  p.  185. 

3    Ibid,  p.  186. 
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The  Government      Tliis  sucldeii  and  iiiiprovoked  attack  brought 
takes  Measures      consteriiatioii  aiid  alarm,  as  well  to  the  gov- 

to  Intercept  the  in  -i       ■        n   •  i  • 

Marauders  and     emment   as  to  the  people  111  this  section. 

orders    the      Scontliig  parties  were  sent  ont  from  North- 
Towns   to  build  ,  T      ji         J  1 

more  Compactly,  anipton  and  othcT  towiis,  aiid  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  provide  against  further 
surprise.  The  Council  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  the  sachems  of  the  Maquas,  reciting  the  outrage, 
urging  them  to  intercept  the  party,  and  offering  a  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  any  of  the  captives.  A  letter  was  also 
addressed  to  Capt.  Salisbury  at  Albany,  requesting  him  to 
send  out  Indians  against  the  marauders.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion, October,  1677,  the  General  Court  jjassed  the  following 
order :  — 

"  The  tonnes  in  Hampshire  being  in  more  hazard  of  the  incursions 
of  the  heathen  ennemy  then  some  others,  this  Court  doeth  order,  that 
each  tonne  there  doe  endeavor  the  new  moddelling  the  scittuation  of 
their  houses,  so  as  to  be  more  compact  &  line  neerer  together,  for  theire 
better  deffence  against  the  Indians." 

A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  person 
from  each  town  in  the  county,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  order,  Lieut.  William  Clarke  being  designated  as 
the  member  from  this  town.  Very  little  action  was  taken 
in  this  direction,  and  nothing  of  importance  was  accom- 
plished except  at  Westfield. 

The  Meeting  House     No  immediate  actiou  sccms  to  have  been 
Fortified.  taken  by  the  town  in  regard  to  additional 

means  of  defense  on  account  of  this  last 
alarm.  But  in  March,  167^,  about  six  months  after  the 
raid  upon  Hatfield,  a  vote  was  passed  ' '  to  f ortifie  the  meet- 
ing house  and  that  each  squadron  are  to  take  care  to  doe 
their  proportion."'  Some  organization  had  undoubtedly 
been  adopted  when  the  palisades  were  erected  and  the  town 
divided  into  military  squadrons,  a  part  of  whose  duty  was 
prescribed  in  this  vote.  The  meeting  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  palisades,  similar  to  those  which  encircled  the 
town.  This  was  the  second  meeting  house  built  in  1661  ; 
it  was  forty-two  feet  square,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
Main  Street,  a  little  east  of  the  entrance  to  Center  Street. 
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The  Line  of  Pali-      In  January,  IGTg,  a  vote  was  adopted  with 
s  a  des  Renewed     oiily  eiglit  disseiitiiig  voices,   ordering  the 

and  Repaired.  .,  -,   .  ....  pji  p      ,  ■  n 

making  or  maintaining  oi  the  rortinca- 
tion  *  *  *  till  a  more  setled  peace  Apear. "  Everyman 
was  to  "make  and  maintaine  that  particular  part  of  the 
fortification  w*^*^  is  Already  Laid  out  to  him  and  that  for 
what  gaps  shall  Apear  for  which  owners  canot  be  found 
the  same  to  be  made  up  in  A  general  way." 

Peace  made  with  While  the  death  of  Philip  ended  the  war  in 
the  Mohawks.  Massachusetts,  no  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
made  with  any  of  the  river  tribes.  In 
fact,  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  left  in  this  vicinity 
with  whom  to  negotiate.  The  events  of  1677  indicated 
that  other  and  similar  incursions  might  be  expected.  The 
Mohawks  were  an  uncertain  quantity,  and  now  that  Philip 
was  dead  and  his  followers  dispersed,  they  might  sweejD 
down  upon  the  settlements  at  any  moment.  They  had 
been  urged  to  take  up  arms  against  Philip,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  compliance,  had  harrassed  the  friendly  or  "  Pray- 
ing Indians,"  as  they  were  termed.  Occasional  attacks  had 
been  made  by  them  upon  the  friendly  Indians,  since  the 
death  of  Philip,  and  considerable  stock  had  been  stolen 
from  the  English.  In  1680,  Major  Pynchon  had  been  em- 
powered to  go  to  Albany  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  them. 
This  was  happily  accomplished  and  that  tribe  gave  no 
further  trouble. 

Rectifying  High-     As  the  yeai's  passed,  and  the  town  increased 
ways  in  the     in  populatioii,  trouble  ai'ose  ill  reference  to 

Meadows,  1675  to,,,.,  •       n  -i  -i  -j 

J684.  the  highways  m  the  meadows,  and  commit- 

tee after  committee  was  appointed  to  rec- 
tify their  bounds.  This  was  undoubtedly  difficult  and  per- 
haps embarrassing  work,  which  people  in  general  shrank 
from  undertaking.  Without  sufficient  landmarks,  owners 
of  meadow  lots,  some  knowingly  and  others  heedlessly, 
had  been  all  these  years,  encroaching  upon  the  highways, 
and  the  town  at  last  determined  to  re-establish  them  as 
originally  laid  out.  A  committee  previously  appointed  for 
that  purjjose  failed  to  attend  to  the  duty,  and  on  the  30"' 
of  June,  1675,  a  committee  of  ten  persons  was  chosen  to 
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carry  out  the  vote  then  adopted  concerning  them.  It  seems 
to  have  made  no  greater  progress  than  its  predecessor,  for 
six  years  afterwards  another  vote  was  passed,  appointing 
still  another  committee  to  finish  np  the  business.  In  this 
vote  it  was  stated  that  "there  hath  bene  by"  this  com- 
mittee, 

"  some  time  spent  in  order  therevnto  and  the  worke  not  yet  fully  per- 
fected the  Towne  considered  thereof  and  were  desirous  the  work  shotdd 
be  finished  did  therefore  this  27  of  Febb:  1681  make  choise  of  Sar'  John 
King,  Isack  Shelden  Sen'  Daiiid  Bm-t  and  Samuel  Allyn  to  finish  the 
said  work  and  to  stake  out  Al  such  ways  as  are  needf ull  to  be  stakt  out 
And  they  are  to  doe  it  According  to  the  originall  as  neare  as  may  be 
and  According  to  what  was  done  by  the  Aboue  said  committe." 

Three  years  later  this  work  seems  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  and  the  town  voted  that 

"for  the  preseriition  of  the  said  Hiwaies  it  is  ordered  by  the  Towne 
and  Selectmen  that  each  proprietor  of  Land  shall  set  A  bound  marke 
at  the  Corner  of  his  lot  ranging  according  as  the  Highwaies  are  now 
laid  out  by  the  committe.  And  if  any  man  shall  neglect  to  set  a 
boimd  marke  as  aboue  shall  forfit  fine  shilings  for  euery  years  neglect 
and  it  is  ordered  that  euery  mans  bound  marke  be  set  up  fairly  to  be 
seen  by  the  first  of  may  next  vnder  the  same  penalty  vnless  it  can  be 
made  Appear  to  the  selectmen  that  he  be  disinabled  to  doe  it." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


LEAD  DISCOVERED— MINING  OPERATIONS. 


"Western  Hamp-  In  tliG  liills  of  Westem  Hampshire  are  few 
shire  Destitute  mineral  deposits  of  great  commercial  value. 
posits.  The  most  promising   are  those  containing 

lead.  Veins  of  this  mineral  exist  in  nine 
different  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  in  none  have 
the  products  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  mining. 
Most  imj)ortant  among  them  are  the  mines  in  Northamp- 
ton and  vicinity.  These  were  among  the  first  known  and 
worked  in  this  country.  Though  they  were  said  to  have 
furnished  material  for  bullets  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  have  thus  far  proved  of  little  other  pecuniary 
value,  yet  they  possess  an  historic  interest  that  may  not  be 
entirely  overlooked. 

Robert  Lyman  Dis-  The  Northampton  Lead  Mine  was  discov- 
covers  the  Mine  qj.q(1  |^y  Robert  Lyuiau,  1  a  man  of  roving 
itaiists  become  habits  and  witlial  something  of  a  hunter. 
Interested.  jjg  gpent  mucli  time  in  wandering  about  the 

country,  and  in  1(378  or  1679,  found  indications  of  lead  in 

1  Robert  Lyman  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Lyman  of  Hartford.  He  came 
to  Northampton  with  his  two  brothers,  Richard  and  John,  about  the  year  1655.  His 
home  lot  was  the  fourth  from  Bridge  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  Hawley  Street.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  his  mind  became  unbalanced,  and  he  was  "  distracted," 
as  the  records  state.  In  1693,  the  court  ordered  the  selectmen  to  take  him  in  charge 
and  "  put  out  "  the  children.  He  married  Hepzibah  Bascom,  his  next  door  neighbor, 
in  1662,  who  died  in  1690.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bascom.  They  had  ten 
children,  six  of  whom  were  living  when  he  became  crazj'.  It  is  possible  that  disap- 
pointment concerning  the  mine,  which  did  not  "pan  out  "  well,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  owners,  may  have  unsettled  his  mind.  In  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  court,  the  selectmen  indentured  Wait  Lyman,  as  an  apprentice  to  Medad  Pumry 
"to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  a  blacksmith."  His  master  was  to  "instruct  him 
in  reading  and  writing  and  learn  him  some  orthodox  catechism."  At  the  close  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  was  to  be  provided  with  "two  suits  of  apparel,  £5  worth  of  tools, 
and  a  good  bible." 

35  8 
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the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  So  favor- 
able were  the  representations  made  by  him  that  capitalists 
in  Boston  were  induced  to  investigate  the  matter.  Heze- 
kiah  Usher^  and  Richard  Wharton^  became  interested  and 
urged  the  formation  of  a  mining  company. 

Liberty  granted  to      On  the  27^''  of  July,  1679,  the  subject  was 

work  the  Mine.       brought  before  the  town,  and  a  letter  from 

the  above  named  gentlemen,  that  occasioned 

''much  discours  and  agitation,"  was  read.     The  town  being 

"generally  willing  that  y*  thing  that  the  gentlemen  did  so  commend 

to  the  town  mite  proseed  &  go  forward,  did  then  pas  the  following 

vote,  viz  :    that  Robert  lymon  and  any  other  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 

town  and  haveing  comon  Rights  in  the  town  shall  haiie  liberty  to  try 

and  open  any  place  within  our  bounds  and  to  make  vse  of  any  sort  of 

mines  or  mineralls:  jjrovided  they  atend  law:  and  all  thos  that  do  not 

see  caxise  to  Joine  in  the  work  do  resign  and  give  vp  their  Rite  &  Enter- 

est  to  those  that  go  forward  with  the  sayd  mine  this  was  a  full  &  cleer 

afirmative  vote." 

This  meagre  record  indicates  that  the  prosjDect  of  mining- 
wealth  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  quiet  town. 
The  letter  of  Usher  and  Wharton  had  considerable  effect 
in  arousing  visions  of  affluence  in  the  minds  of  the  staid 

1  Hezekiah  Usher  was  a  merchant  of  Boston,  son  of  Hezekiah,  the  bookseller,  but 
did  not  follow  his  father's  calling.  He  was  a  successful  business  man,  and  left  au 
estate  valued  at  £1()1,5,  in  which  were  inventoried  347  ounces  of  plate.  His  mining 
transactions  here  and  at  other  places,  show  him  to  have  been  something  of  a  specu- 
lator. In  connection  with  Major  John  Pynchon  and  Mr.  William  Avery,  he  received 
a  grant  of  1,000  acres  of  land  for  mining  purposes  at  Miller's  River,  above  Deerfleld, 
in  1685.  He  was  a  member  of  the  company  that  endeavored,  in  1688,  to  obtain  from 
the  crown  a  monopoly  of  mines  in  New  England,  but  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts opposed  the  movement,  and  it  failed.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1697.  he  prac- 
tically owned  the  entire  mining  property  in  Northampton,  as  well  as  other  mineral 
lands  at  Concord.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  one-half  his  mineral  lands,  "  if  any 
thing  considerable  should  be,"  to  his  brother  Ting  (Jonathan  Tyug  married  Sarah 
Usher)  and  children,  "  and  the  rest  for  publique  charges — only  some  what  to  be  pay'd 
in  to  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dyer,  for  the  reliefe  of  him  selfe  and  some  others  that  may 
have  lay'd  out  more  than  is  convenient  in  minerals,  as  myselfe  at  present  think  I 
have  done."  Mr.  Benjamin  Dyer  received  for  fourteen  shares  of  the  Northampton 
mine,  from  the  executor  of  Usher's  estate,  20s.  per  share  in  April,  1697,  and  40s.  per 
share  in  June. 

2  Richard  Wharton  was  an  active  business  man,  largely  concerned  in  the  purchase 
of  lauds,  and  much  engaged  in  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  He  was  called  a 
lawyer  by  Felt,  but  Savage  says  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  profession.  In 
1671,  in  connection  with  John  Safler  &  Co.,  he  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  a 
monopoly  in  Massachusetts  of  making  pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  etc.,  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  Under  appointment  as  one  of  the  Council  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  he  thwarted 
some  of  his  oppressive  designs,  and  went  to  England  with  others,  in  July,  1687,  to 
complain  against  his  measures.  He  died  in  London,  iu  1690.  His  estate  was  much 
embarrassed. 
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citizens  of  Northampton,  and  caused  a  lively  debate  in  the 
meeting.  Yet  there  were  some  who  refused  to  be  caught 
by  the  glittering  prospect,  so  many  that  the  clerk  of  the 
meeting  deemed  it  advisable  to  add  to  his  record  that  a 
"cleer"  majority  existed  in  its  favor. 

A  Mining  Company     The   subject  was  ill   agitation   during   the 
Formed.  sumuier,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 

formation  of  a  company  to  develop  the 
mine,  and  a  special  town  meeting  was  held  Oct,  16,  at  which 
"They  tlien  voted  that  al  such  persons  as  would  Joine  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  y'  Designe  should  nieett  on  the  23:  of  this  instant  at  Sun  an 
hour  high  at  night  To  giue  in  a  List  of  their  Names:  And  to  them  or 
to  those  person  that  shall  then  Apeare  the  Towne  doe  hereby  giue  vp 
all  their  right  in  that  minne  Lying  About  six  miles  off  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Towne." 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  23''  of  October,   a  mining 
company  was  formed  and  the  following  list  of  names  en- 
tered upon  the  records  :  — 
William  Clarke  Sr.    John  Strong  Samuel  Davis 

ISRAELL  Rust  Joseph  Persons  Sr.    Roberd  Limon 

Joseph  Hawley  John  King  Joseph  Persons  Jr. 

Preserued  Clap  John  Limon  Sr.  Richard  Limon 

Medad  Pumry  Martin  Smith  Samuel  Bartlet. 


Arrangements  made 


In  the  above  list  will  be  found  the  names 
for  Opening  the     of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town; 

two  of  them,  however,  Joseph  Parsons  Sr., 
and  Martin  Smith,  soon  relinquished  all  their  rights.  In 
July  of  the  following  year,  an  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween the  Northampton  owners,  and  Usher  and  Wharton, 
by  which  the  latter  became  proprietors  of  one-half  of  the 
mine.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  par- 
ties concerned,  in  which  it  was  provided 

"that  there  should  be  a  present  and  speedy  tryall  made  and  prosecu- 
ted as  farr  as  £30  will  defray  the  charge  and  that  every  partner  shall 
bare  and  defray  his  part  thereof  according  to  his  interest ;  the  one  half 
to  be  defraied  by  the  said  Wharton  and  Usher." 

An  overseer  or  manager  was  to  l^e  chosen  by  the  com- 
pany, and  no  one  was  allowed  to  sell  any  share  till  he  had 
offered  the  same  to  the  company.  This  agreement  was 
signed  by  Wharton  and  Usher,  and  by  fifteen  citizens  of 
Northampton ;  the  names  of  Ebenezer  Strong  and  Alexan- 
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der  Edwards  appearing  in  place  of  Josepli  Parsons  Sr.  and 
Martin  Smith.  To  what  extent  the  labor  of  opening  the 
mine  was  carried  during  the  summer  is  not  known,  hut  the 
company  soon  discovered  that  considerable  land  was  needed 
for  its  further  development. 

One  Hundred  Acres      It  was  decided  that  the  mine  could  not  be 
of  Laud  granted      properlv  Opened  without  a  grant  of  at  least 

to  the  Mine  Own-  ,  ,        ,  c   i         i  n  ,  • ,  • 

ers.  one  hundred  acres  ot  land,  and  a  petition 

conveying  that  modest  request  was  pre- 
sented. The  matter  came  before  the  town  at  a  meeting 
held  "  Jannery  :2  :1681,"  (1682)  and  the  town  voted  to  give 

"them  one  hundreed  Aci'es  of  Land  on  these  conditions,  first  proui- 
ded  they  make  further  prosecution  of  that  designe  and  goe  forward  in 
it  and  make  improuement  of  the  Land  then  the  Land  to  be  theirs  other- 
wise to  returne  to  the  Towne  :  3  if  they  place  inhabitants  there  it  shall 
be  such  as  the  Towne  doe  Approne  of  :  3  they  are  to  take  the  land  to- 
gether: 4  not  to  come  nerer  the  Towne  then  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  on 
which  the  minerals  are." 

This  was  not  strictly  mineral  land,  though  it  probably 
included  the  lead  claim,  but  was  a  section  of  forest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  deposit.  In  all  probability,  the  prospects  of 
the  mine  were  not  at  this  juncture  very  flattering. 

Location  of  the      The  vciii  was  situatcd  about  six  miles  from 
^^^^-  the  center  of  the  town,  in  a  south-westerly 

direction,  very  near  the  jjoint  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  towns  of  North,  East,  and  South- 
ampton join  those  of  Westhampton.  In  after  years  the 
principal  work  upon  it  was  carried  on  in  the  town  of 
Southampton. 

Several  Northamp-     Somc  of  the  Northampton  owners  soon  be- 
ampton  Men  sell     came  Satisfied  that  the  mine  was  not  likely 

out  to  Hezekiah  .  i  i  i  j. 

Usher.  to  prove  very  remunerative,  and  sold  out. 

Mr.  Usher  had  more  faith  in  it,  or  else  he 
was  ready  for  a  little  speculation,  and  bought  all  that  was 
offered.  The  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the 
company  was  made  in  1682,  but  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, six  of  the  fifteen  Northampton  men  had  left  the  com- 
pany. In  June  of  that  year,  John  Lyman  sold  his  share 
to  Hezekiah  Usher  for  23s.,  and  before  the  first  of  Septem- 
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ber.  Samuel  Davis,  Ebeuezer  Strong,  Israel  Rust,  and  Jo- 
seph Parsons  Jr. ,  liad  parted  with  their  holdings  to  Medad 
Ponieroy.  During  the  same  month,  Pomeroy  sold  the 
same  four  shares  to  Mr.  Usher  for  £4.  Pomeroy  undoubt- 
edly acted  as  agent  for  Usher  in  this  transaction,  for  in  the 
deed  to  him  these  parties  are  named  as  the  former  owners. 
On  the  8"'  of  May,  1(383,  Hezekiah  Usher  gave  to  Joseph 
Hawley  -tSs.  for  his  share  or  shares.  The  deed  of  sale  re- 
cites that  "one  consideration  moueing  Mr.  Hezekiah  Usher 
to  this  agreement  [was]  that  the  aboue  mentioned  Hawley 
was  one  of  the  attorneys  apointed  b}^  the  other  ptys  and 
never  carying  anything  to  the  company  acct.  for  his 
trouble."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hawley  was  paid  that 
amount  for  his  holding,  on  account  of  legal  services.  This 
transaction  made  Mr.  Usher  the  largest  owner  in  the 
mine.  May  12"',  1696,  Ephraim  Savage,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Richard  Wharton,  sold  one-quarter  part  of 
the  mine  to  Hezekiah  Usher  for  £10  "currant  money." 
While  this  sale  seems  to  fix  the  entire  value  of  the  mine  at 
that  time  at  £40,  the  transaction  with  Mr.  Dyer,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Usher,  which  occurred  the  following  year, 
shows  that  it  was  then  worth  £3  per  share.  Only  nine  of 
the  original  owners  retained  their  shares  more  than  two 
years. 

Col.  Pynchon  seeks  Amoug  tlic  persoiis  interested  in  the  min- 
information  about  eral  deposlts,  uot  ouly  in  Massachusetts, 
but  of  Connecticut  also,  was  Col.  John 
Pynchon  of  Springfield.  He  had  investments  in  lead  and 
iron  mines  in  both  colonies ;  in  fact,  scarce  an  opportunity 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  occurred  within  the  circuit  of  his 
trading  operations,  which  he  allowed  to  pass  without  an  in- 
vestigation. It  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Usher  had  become 
owner  of  a  majority  of  the  shares,  that  Mr.  Pynchon  began 
to  look  into  the  matter.  Possibly  Usher  offered  to  sell  him 
part  of  his  holdings,  or  it  may  have  been  that  some  of  the 
Northampton  owners  sought  to  pay  their  debts  to  the 
Springfield  trader  with  lead  mining  stock.  However  that 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pynchon  looked  the 
ground  over,  though  no  evidence  appears  that  he  ever  held 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mine.     The  following  extract 
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from  his  account  book  proves  that  he  thought  the  matter 
worthy  an  examination:  "1683,  May  2,  I  let  Robert  Ly- 
man have  a  young  cow  of  3  or  4  years  old  to  discover  and 
show  me  and  such  as  I  shall  take  with  me  where  his  min- 
eral matters  are."  Whatever  else  Robert  Lyman  may  have 
lost  or  gained  through  his  mineral  discoveries,  he  seems  at 
least  to  have  received  a  dividend  of  one  cow  from  his  lead 
mine. 

Northampton  Men      It  is  impossible  to  State  to  what  extent  the 
had  no  Funds  to     niiue   was  developed  by  the  original  com- 
PmiKises.'  '"'°^     pany.     That  they  did  not  realize  as  largely 
from  it  as  had  been  anticipated,   needs  no 
demonstration.     The  cajiital  required  for  working  purposes 
must  have  been  largely  furnished  by  the  Boston  owners. 
Those  people  who  entered  upon  the  undertaking,  dazzled 
by  the  fascination  always  attendant  upon  mineral  adven- 
tures, soon  found  that  there  was  a  constant  necessity  for 
increasing  outlay,  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  return. 
Consequently  the  excitement  soon  died  out,  and  could  not 
be  substantially  revived  even  by  the  grant  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land. 

The  Mine  is  Aban-      Whartou  and  Usher  carried  on  mining  op- 
<^o°ed.  erations  here  for  a  few  years,  but  apparent- 

ly with  no  great  success.  No  further  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  mine  on  the  town  records,  and  nothing 
more  can  be  learned  concerning  it  till  the  elapse  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  It  was  probably  abandoned  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Usher. 

New  York  Parties  Sampsou  Simpsou,  a  merchant  of  New 
obtain  Posses-  York,  associated  with  himself  sundry  indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  He  obtained  several 
grants  from  the  crown,  one  of  which  covered  the  mineral 
lands  in  Hampshire  County.  ^ 

1  Sampson  Simpson,  a  Jew,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of 
the  company  of  twenty-four  prominent  merchants  of  that  city,  who  in  1768,  organ- 
ized the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in  lead 
mines  in  Middlebury  and  Roxbury,  Ct. 
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"On  the  5">  of  October,  1765,  Charles  Scott,  Ethan  Allen i  of  Ver- 
mont, Benjamin  Stiles,  Abram  Bronson,  Israel  Bronson.  John  Freder- 
ick Stendall,  Thomas  Row,  and  three  slaves,  Tom,  Cato  and  Cesar, 
left  Roxbury,  Ct.,  for  Northampton,  took  possession  of  the  mines  and 
began  to  work  them." 

On  the  "29*^^  of  November,  1776"  (probably  1766),  Thomas 
Row,  mining  captain,  writes  to  Mr.  Sampson  Simpson,  as 
follows  ^  :  — 

"  I  have  been  in  Northampton  as  yon  desired  me  and  find  that  part 
looks  as  thoiTgh  it  would  produce  a  great  deal  of  lead  ore  ;  the  Messrs. 
Bronson  think  they  have  cleared  £300  besides  paying  all  the  charges.  I 
was  at  three  places  or  mines,  or  rather  veins,  which  are  very  large  and 
are  mixed  very  much  with  ore  ;  there  is  another  about  two  miles  from 
Bronson's.  This  vein  is  the  largest  I  ever  saw  (Southampton  lead 
mines),  the  first  stone  of  ore  taken  out  of  the  back  of  the  vein,  weighed 
above  two  himdred  weight,  almost  solid.  This  vein  is  open  6  rods  long 
and  4  feet  wide,  mixed  very  thick  with  ore ;  there  is  one  part  of  the 
vein  that  is  above  a  foot  pretty  near  solid." 

The  company  purchased  and  leased  land  of  the  farmers 
in  Northampton  and  Southampton.  One  of  the  mines  was 
on  the  farm  of  Moses  Bartlett,  which  he  sold  to  the  com- 
pany. It  was  described  in  the  deed  as  being  situated  in 
Northampton. 

William  Bowdoin      Within   three  years,    the   above   company, 
and  two  others     after  expending  a  few  thousand  dollars,  sold 

Pu  rchcisG  the 

Property  in  1768,      i^s    sixteeu   shares    to    William    Bowdoin, 

and  proceed  in     brother  of  Gov.   Bowdoiu,   and  two  other 

eve  opmen  .      ^^^  from  Worcester  County,  Mr.  Bowdoin 

owning  about  half  the  shares.      These  men  engaged  in  the 

enterprise  with  much  ardor  and  resolution,  expending  large 

sums  of  money. 

"It  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  mine  contained  silver  as  well 
as  lead.  The  excavation  [commenced  bj^  the  former  company]  was  ex- 
tended to  the  depth  of  about  50  feet ;  and  the  w^ater  in  it  was  raised  by 
a  pump  which  was  worked  by  water-power.  The  water  for  this  piu-- 
pose  was  brought  from  the  south-western  part  of  Westhampton,  two 
miles  or  more,  and  a  ditch  or  canal  was  dug  for  more  than  half  that 
distance.     The  northern  branch  of  the  Manhan  river  rises  in  a  swamp 

1  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  these 
mining  operations.  He  came  to  Northampton,  and  was  afterwards  at  Southampton. 
When  at  the  latter  place  "he  exhibited  some  of  those  bold  and  dauntless  traits  of 
character  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous.  He  was  then  also  a  profane 
scoffer,  though  less  hardened  thau  in  after  years.  Rev.  J.  Judd  [minister  at  South- 
ampton], who  occasionally  visited  the  mine,  once  reproved  him  in  a  gentle  manner 
for  his  profane  jokes,  and  found  him  more  circumspect  afterwards."— Judd  MSS. 

2  Huufs  Merchants'iMagazine,  1852,  vol.  27,  pp.  747,  748. 
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near  the  line  between  South  and  Westhampton,  called  Sodom  swamp. 
The  stream  rmis  northerly  almost  to  the  center  of  Westhampton,  then 
turns  easterly,  and  finally  southerly  until  it  joins  the  main  branch  of 
the  Manhaii  at  Pomeroy's  meadow.  In  its  course  north  it  is  called 
Sodom  brook,  and  in  its  course  south.  King's  river.  It  forms  about 
half  of  an  ellipse  or  oval,  and  across  nearly  the  widest  part  of  this 
ellipse  the  water  was  conducted  from  Sodom  brook  to  the  mine.  It  was 
first  directed  into  a  swamp  south  of  the  house  of  Sylvester  Judd  then 
followed  the  course  of  a  small  stream  that  issues  from  the  swamp  some 
distance ;  it  then  left  the  channel  of  the  brook  and  a  trench  was  dug 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  mine  ;  this  trench  may  now  be  seen  wherever 
the  land  has  not  been  cleared. 

"To  pound  the  ore  and  separate  it  from  the  stone,  a  large  building 
was  erected,  30  or  40  rods  from  King's  river,  east  or  north  east  of  the 
mine,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  or  more  below  the  saw  mill  called  King's 
mill.  The  building  with  its  machinery  was  called  the  Stamping  Mill, 
but  what  kind  of  machinery  was  used,  or  what  process  the  ore  went 
through  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  machinery  was  caiTied 
by  water  taken  from  King's  mill  pond,  and  carried  in  troughs  over  an 
uneven  country,  80  or  100  rods.  In  some  low  places  the  troughs  were 
20  feet  above  the  groixnd,  and  were  supported  by  timbers  built  up  in 
what  is  called  cob-work.  The  oi'e  was  carted  from  the  mine  to  the 
stamping  mill. 

•'The  proprietors  persevered  in  their  undertaking  imtil  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  in  1775,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and 
the  stamping  mill  and  the  works  at  the  mine  gradually  went  to  ruin. 
The  two  Worcester  proprietors  failed,  but  Mr.  Bowdoin.  being  very 
wealthy  was  able  to  suffer  the  loss.  They  had  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  farmers  for 
about  two  dollars  an  acre.  When  they  commenced,  settlements  had  not 
been  begim  in  Westhampton ;  the  whole  region  about  the  mine  was  a 
forest."  1 

Six  hammers  or  stamps  were  used  for  crushing  the  ore, 
and  a  smelting  furnace  was  connected  with  the  stamj)ing 
mill.  Many  persons  were  employed,  and  while  the  mines 
were  being  worked  the  taverns  of  Timothy  Pomeroy  and 
Major  Clapp  were  quite  prosperous.  Operations  were  at 
their  height  about  1770,  and  the  mine  became  quite  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  whole  country  round  about.  ^ 

1    Judd  MSS.,  written  probably  about  1837. 

3  In  May,  1770,  Solomon  Pomeroy,  Gershom  Pomeroy,  and  Lemuel  Boiden,  of 
Southampton,  were  fined  for  working  four  hours  on  two  Sabbath  days  at  the  North- 
ampton lead  mine  in  pumping  water.  Solomon  was  fined  10s.  for  each  day  and  costs, 
amounting  to  S2s.  3d.  He  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court.  The  case  against  Ger- 
shom Pomeroy  and  Boiden  was  continued  till  the  next  court.  That  against  Pomeroy 
was  withdrawn,  and  Boiden  failed  to  appear,  forfeiting  his  bond.  The  men  probably 
considered  their  Sunday  labor  a  work  of  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mine 
from  becoming  flooded.  Lemuel  Boiden,  or  Bowdoin,  was  undoubtedly  a  relative  of 
the  principal  owner. 
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The  Mine  passes  into  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done 
other  Hands  in  l^ere  till  after  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  In  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  Perkins 
Nichols  bought  of  the  owners  of  the  land  their  mining 
rights,  and  the  Southampton  mine  came  finally  into  the 
possession  of  Perkins  Nichols,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Isaac 
P.  Davis,  and  David  Hinkley  of  Boston.  By  consent  of 
the  parties,  the  property  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Solomon 
Bond  in  trust.  Operations  were  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1809,  with  Luther  Work  as  chief  miner.  He  labored 
alone  for  about  thirteen  years,  with  no  other  company  than 
his  wife,  but  finally  died  of  fever  contracted  by  the  foul 
air  of  the  mine.  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  pumping 
the  water  from  the  excavation,  which  had  been  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  former  owners,  an  adit  or  tunnel,  for 
drainage,  was  commenced.  It  was  opened  at  the  surface, 
some  distance  below  the  shaft,  and  the  canal  to  it  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  tunnel  itself  had 
to  be  driven  into  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred 
forty-two  feet,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  for  ventilation,  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  fifty-nine  feet.  It  was  owing  to  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Hinkley  that  the  works  were  contin- 
ued several  years  after  all  the  other  parties  had  refused  to 
advance  more  money  to  push  forward  the  enterprise. 
Work  ceased  upon  the  mine  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hinkley  and  his  head  miner.  ^ 

Visit  of  Prof,  sii-  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
liman  in  1815.  visitcd  the  mine  about  six  years  after  its 
purchase  by  the  above  company.  ^  He 
states  that  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  work  the 
mine  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  water.  For  this 
reason  the  proprietors  were  induced  to  abandon  temporarily 
the  works  at  the  vein,  and  commence  running  a  level  to  it 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  sixty  rods  distant.  This 
undertaking  had  already  consumed  about  four  years'  time, 
and  would  probably  require  about  two  years  more  of  con- 
stant labor  before  it  could  be  completed.  Except  for  a 
few  rods  at  the  extremity  of   the  excavation,  where  the 

1  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  1852,  vol.  27,  pp.  747,  748. 

2  North  American  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  335. 
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water  was  kept  back  by  a  dam,  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  it  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  He  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  his  passage  under-ground  in  a  boat  from  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  to  the  point  where  the  miners  were  at  work. 
Except  for  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  which 
is  sand,  supported  by  timber,  the  whole  course  of  the  cavern 
is  through  solid  rock.  He  states  that  several  shafts  had 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet.  The  level 
then  extended  seven  hundred  twenty-six  feet,  and  at  that 
point  was  one  hundred  ten  feet  from  the  surface.  Five 
hundred  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  adit,  a  shaft  had  been 
cut  from  the  bottom  upwards,  about  ninety  feet,  for  venti- 
lation. Three  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  a  small  vein 
of  coal  had  been  found. 

A  New  Company     The  enterprise  was  again  abandoned  in  1828, 
Undertakes  the     after    the    compauy  had    expended    about 

Work 

$75,000,  and  for  twenty  years  no  further  at- 
tempt to  develop  these  mineral  lands  was  made.  In  1849, 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Charles  Steal*ns  of  New 
York,  who  in  1851,  again  oj^ened  the  Northampton  mine. 
The  following  year  he  sold  his  right  in  it  to  Messrs.  Sand- 
ford,  Coit  &  Griswold.  Mr.  Stearns  also  sold  a  portion  of 
the  Southampton  mine  to  J.  R.  Sturgis  of  New  York,  and 
the  next  year  the  company  cleared  out  the  excavation,  tim- 
bered the  old  adit,  and  removed  the  water  from  the  shaft. 
Soon  after  both  mines  were  leased  to  a  company  of  Cornish 
miners,  who  worked  them  for  half  the  ore  raised,  and  paid 
their  own  expenses.  The  Southampton  mine  was  carried 
on  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  Samuel  Pinch,  and 
that  of  Northampton  by  John  Patterson. 

Description  of  the     Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,^  Geologist,  inspected 
Mines  in  1854,     ^hese  miues  in  1853  and  1854,  and  from  his 

and   an  Opinion  /irm  -^r        it        tit      in  c     n 

of  their  Metallic     work  Oil       1  he    Metallic    Wealth    ot    the 

Value,  by  an  Ex-      United  States,"  published  in  the  last  named 

year,  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned  : 

"In  the  spring  of  1853,  I  found  the  adit  level  driven  in  970  feet.     * 

*    *    In  March  last,  I  found  that  the  work  had  been  stopped,  although 

the  end  of  the  level  was  supposed  to  be  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lode. 

1  Prof.  Whitney  was  the  son  of  the  late  Josiah  D.  Whitney  of  Northampton.  He 
was  State  Geologist  of  California,  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
a  geological  survey  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  was  afterwards  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Harvard  College. 
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"The  same  vein,  apparently,  has  also  been  recently  opened  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  a  direction  nearly  north  20°  east,  in  the  town  of 
Easthampton.      Here  the  lode  is  large,     *    *    but  is  destitute  of  ore. 

"  Farther  on  in  Northampton,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the 
last  mentioned  opening,  another  attempt  at  mining  was  made  in  1852 
and  1853,  but  the  work  was  abandoned  when  I  was  last  there.  Here 
two  shafts  have  been  sunk  at  80  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  50  feet. 

"The  only  place  where  any  work  is  now  doing  (March  1854),  is  at  the 
Northampton  Silver  Lead  Mining  Company's  mine,  next  adjoining  on 
the  north  to  the  one  just  described,  and  distant  from  it  only  200  or  300 
feet.  Here  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  65  feet,  which  is  now  discontinued, 
and  an  adit  is  driving  towards  the  vein,  and  will  intersect  it  near  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 

"  Although  this  lode  is  so  well  defined  and  wide,  I  cannot  recommend 
its  being  farther  worked.  The  cost  of  opening  it  would  be  very  great, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  increase  in  richness  in 
depth.  *  *  *  I  should  recommend  that  the  Southampton  adit  be 
continued  to  intersect  the  lode,  provided  the  distance,  when  accurately 
determined,  be  not  too  great :  and  imless  a  considerable  change  shall  be 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  vein,  all  farther  at- 
tempts at  working  it  should  be  abandoned." 

The  Mines  again  TliesG  mining  Companies  appear  to  have 
change  Owner-  been  as  sanguine  of  success  as  any  of  their 
^  *^'  predecessors,    but  were   like   them  doomed 

to  disappointment.  Though  the  indications  seemed  to  sug- 
gest rich  deposits,  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  mineral  and 
putting  it  upon  the  market,  left  a  very  slight  margin  of 
profit.  Messrs.  Pinch  and  Patterson  labored  diligently  a 
number  of  years,  but  finally,  the  work  was  stopped,  prob- 
ably from  want  of  funds,  and  the  mines  again  became  idle. 
In  the  meantime  the  property  passed  into  possession  of  Ed- 
ward Anthony  of  New  York  ;  he  made  no  attempt  to 
expand  its  resources,  but  in  April,  1863,  sold  the  same  to 
Stephen  Hills  Jr.,  of  New  York,  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
"Manhan  Silver  Lead  Mining  Co."  for  $500,000.  This 
transfer  seems  to  have  covered  the  mineral  lands  once 
owned  by  Sampson  Simpson,  then  by  Wm.  Bowdoin  and 
others,  afterwards  by  Perkins  Nichols,  David  Hinkley, 
and  coinpany,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Stearns  &  Stur- 
gis.  This  company,  the  same  year,  sold  the  Southampton 
mine  farm  lands,  consisting  of  eighty-three  and  one-half 
acres,  to  Thos.  E.  Hastings  for  $50,000.  He  immediately 
transferred  that  and  other  minina:  rights  of  which  he  be- 
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came  possessed,  to  the  "Hampton  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co."  of  Boston,  for  $450,000.  This  company  proceeded  to 
open  the  mineral  lands,  having  obtained  control  of  both 
mines,  commencing  operations  in  18G3.  Ninety  feet  of  the 
adit  still  remained  to  be  completed,  and  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  About 
one  hundred  fifty  men,  mostly  French  Canadians,  were  em- 
ployed. Two  powerful  steam  engines  were  put  into  opera- 
tion, machine  and  blacksmith  shops  were  erected,  and  an 
efficient  crushing  machine  brought  into  use.  The  business 
was  managed  by  Thomas  E.  Hastings  and  C.  W.  Elton, 
and  for  two  years  or  more,  work  at  the  lead  mines  was 
much  more  lively  than  at  any  time  since  their  discovery. 
Mingled  with  the  lead  was  a  sprinkling  of  silver,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  copper,  as  well  as  coal,  were  found.  The  out- 
put, however,  was  limited,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable money,  the  corporation  became  bankrupt  in  1865. 
The  last  transfer  of  these  mines  that  has  been  discovered 
was  that  of  December,  1865,  when  the  Manhan  Silver  Lead 
Mining  Co.  deeded  to  the  "Manhan  Lead  Co."  this  prop- 
erty, excepting  that  portion  of  it  previously  sold  to  Thomas 
E.  Hastings,  for  the  sum,  as  named  in  the  deed,  of 
$950,000.  In  1868,  this  estate  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by 
the  tax  collector  for  delinquent  taxes.  It  is  evident  that 
fictitious  values  were  placed  upon  these  mines,  as  the  pro- 
duct did  not  at  any  time  warrant  the  considerations  named 
in  the  several  deeds.  This  was  the  final  attempt  at  mining 
in  this  vicinity.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  adit  has 
become  filled  up,  and  the  buildings  have  gone  to  decay. 
A  few  timbers,  and  the  remnants  of  the  iron  work  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  are  all  that  now  remains  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  expended  in  developing  the  lead  mines 
discovered  by  Robert  Lyman  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


TITHING-MEN— INCENDIARISM— TOWN   BELL. 


Tithing-m  e  n  t  h  e     In  Northampton,  titliing-men  were  first  ap- 
Meeting  House      pointed  hi  1678.     The  true  significance  of 

PoliCG 

this  office  was  never  very  clearly  under- 
stood, though  in  later  years  its  duties  related  to  but  one  day 
in  the  week — Sunday^ — and  were  confined  to  the  meeting 
house  and  vicinity.  The  tithing-man  was  the  person  who 
distracted  the  congregation  by  trying  to  prevent  mischiev- 
ous boys  and  girls  from  making  a  disturbance.  He  tapped 
the  whispering  urchin  on  the  head,  jogged  the  snoring  dea- 
con, tortured  the  ear  of  the  somnolent  female,  or  if  the 
culprit  was  too  distant,  rapped  sharply  on  the  pew  rail, 
pointing  his  black  rod^  at  the  offender.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  office  seems  to  have  been  created  to  search  out  and  pun- 
ish offenders  on  Sunday  in  the  meeting  house .  Afterwards 
other  duties  were  attached  and  the  tithing-man  became  an 
officer  of  considerable  importance,  but  when  neighborhood 
espionage  became  unpopular,  only  his  Sunday  functions  re- 
mained, and  finally  they  too  were  dispensed  with,  or  given 
to  other  officials. 

Germ  of  the  Law.     Loug  bcforc  tlic  Puritaus  crossed  the  sea, 

the  office  of  tithing-man  was  established  in 

Old  England,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  immediately 

recognized  in  the  colonies.     The  first  law  of  this  character 

1  "  The  oldest  people  in  New  England  remember  the  Tithing-man  as  a  kind  of  Sun- 
day constable,  whose  special  duty  it  was,  in  the  old  parish  meeting  house,  to  quiet 
the  restlessness  of  youth,  and  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  age." — Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  vol.  1,  chap.  Tithing-men. 

3  "  The  law  required  the  tithing-man  to  have  a  '  black  stafle  '  two  feet  long,  tipped 
at  one  end  with  bi'ass  about  3  inches  as  a  badge  of  his  office."  In  early  times  it  is 
said  that  the  "  tithing-man's  rod  was  tipped  at  one  end,  not  with  brass,  but  with  a 
squirrel's  tail.    This  end  was  used  in  awakening  women." — Ibid. 

310 
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adopted  in  this  colony,  and  which,  may  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  similar  enactments,  was  passed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1654.^  "Much  disorder  in  tyme  of  jDublicke  ordi- 
nances, in  the  meeting  howses  *  *  through  vnrenerent 
carriage  and  behaviour  of  diners  young  psons  and  others," 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  its  passage.  Certain  men  were 
apjDointed  conjointly  by  the  "officers  of  the  congregation 
and  the  selectmen,"  who  were  to  see  that  these  Sunday  dis- 
turbers were  properly  punished.  They  had  cognizance, 
not  only  of  any  disorder  in  the  congregation,  but  * '  else- 
where near  about  the  meeting  house."  First  they  were  to 
use  moral  suasion  and  afterwards  the  magistrates  were  to 
take  the  culprits  in  hand.  No  name  was  applied  to  them 
at  this  time,  but  they  were  the  first  persons  empowered  "to 
p^'vent  pphanation  of  y'^  Sabboath  in  y®  meeting  howse." 
From  this  beginning  was  the  full  fledged  tithing-man 
evolved. 

Neighborhood  In-     Amoug  the  enactmcnts  of  the  year  1675,^ 

specters  Ap-     when  loug  hair  and  silk  api^arel  were  pro- 
pointed,  who  are       T-T-ii  -I  •   ^  •       T     ,1 
called " Tything-     hiDited,    was   oue  which   required   the   ap- 

men,"  and  Cages  poiutmcnt  of  iuspectors  of  tcu  Or  twelvc 
Transgressors!'''  families,  who  should  look  after  unlicensed 
liquor  dealers,  and  hunt  up  and  make  lists 
of  all  idle  persons  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
districts.  This  was  the  second  step  in  the  institution  of 
this  office,  and  marks  the  establishment  of  a  new  group 
of  officials,  but  they  were  not  yet  termed  tithing-men. 
Two  years  afterwards,  additional  laws  were  enacted  to  pre- 
serve order  on  the  Sabbath,  ^  and  the  business  of  enforcing 
them  was  delegated  to  persons  who  were  then  for  the  first 
time  called  "Ty thing-men."  They  were  given  the  powers 
of  constables,  but  were  to  use  them  only  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter  officers.  The  law  also  provided  that  a  cage  should 
be  set  up  in  the  market  place  in  Boston,  and  in  such  other 

1  Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  201. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  5,  p.  62. 

3  "  And  the  select-men  are  hereby  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  there  bee  one  man  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  ten  families  of  his  neighbours,  which  tything  man  or  men  shall 
&  are  hereby  haue  power,  in  the  absence  of  the  constable,  to  app'hend  all  Saboath 
breakers  <&  disorderly  tiplers,  or  such  as  keep  licensed  houses,  or  others  that  shall 
suffer  any  disorders  in  their  houses  on  y^  Saboath  day,  or  evening  after,  or  at  any 
other  time,  &  to  carry  them  before  a  magistrate  or  other  authority."— Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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towns,  as  tlie  County  Courts  might  designate,  to  which  all 
criminals  were  to  be  consigned.  This  may  be  deemed  in 
one  sense  a  special  pillory  appointed  for  the  punishment  of 
Sabbath  breakers.  There  is  no  record  of  any  cage^  having 
been  set  up  in  Northampton,  though  one  was  ordered  by 
the  court  eighteen  years  afterwards.  During  the  same  year 
the  scope  of  the  tithing-man's  duties^  was  enlarged,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  inspect  public  as  well  as  private  houses  of 
entertainment.  In  1679,  the  law  was  once  more  changed 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers  more  fully  de- 
fined and  explained.  3  The  selectmen  were  to  take  care 
that  tithing-men  be  annually  chosen,  and  sworn  to  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties.  They  had  been  previously 
appointed  by  the  selectmen,  and  confirmed  by  the  court. 
Now  they  were  '"to  be  chosen  in  their  several  precincts," 
whether  in  general  town  meeting  or  in  the  separate  districts 
is  not  stated.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  or  not  they  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  selectmen  and  voted  by  the  meeting, 
or  balloted  for  by  the  people.  Eventually  they  were 
elected  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  the  same  way  as 
other  town  officers. 

1  These  cages  varied  in  size,  sometimes  they  were  ten  by  sixteen  feet  and  partly 
covered,  though  always  barred  on  cue  or  more  sides.  One  was  built  at  Portsmouth, 
"twelve  feet  square,  with  stocks  within  it  and  a  pillory  on  the  top,"  at  a  convenient 
space  from  the  meeting  house.  Persons  confined  in  them  were  exposed  to  the  con- 
gregation, passing  and  repassing  on  Lecture  days.    Cages  were  in  use  till  1718. 

2  "It  is  ordered,  that  those  tything  men  shall  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  and 
impowred  to  inspect  publicke  licensed  houses,  as  well  as  private,  and  vnlicensed 
houses,  houses  of  enterteinement,  as  also  ex  officio  to  enter  any  such  houses,  &  dis- 
chai'ge  their  duty  accordingto  law;  and  the  sajd  tithing  men  are  impowred  to  asist  one 
another  in  their  seuerall  precincts,  and  to  act  in  one  anothers  precincts  w">  as  full 
power  as  in  their  oune." — Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  5,  p.  155. 

3  "  And  the  sajd  tything  men  are  required  diligently  to  inspect  all  houses,  licensed 
or  vnlicensed,  where  they  shall  haue  notice  or  haue  ground  to  suspect  that  any  per- 
son or  persons  doe  spend  their  tjme  or  estates,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  tipling  or  gam- 
ing, or  otheruise  vnprofQtably,  or  doe  sell  by  retayle,  w'l'in  doores  or  w'^out,  strong 
drincke."  They  were  also  empowered  to  enter  and  search  all  such  houses  for  liquor, 
seize  the  same  and  report  the  names  of  the  owners  to  the  magistrates  for  punish- 
ment. They  were  also  ordered  to  inspect  the  manners  of  all  disorderly  persons,  and 
if  they  will  not  listen  to  admonition,  were  to  present  their  names  to  the  magistrate, 
who  will  proceed  again.st  them.  They  were  likewise  directed  to  present  the  names 
of  all  "  stubborne  and  disorderly  children  &  servants,  night  walkers,  typlers.  Sab- 
oath  breakers,  by  night  or  by  day,  &  such  as  absent  themselues  from  the  publicke 
worship  of  God  on  the  Lords  dayes,  or  whateuer  the  course  or  practise  of  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoeuer  tending  to  debauchery,  irreligion,  prophaness,  &  atheisme 
among  us." — Ibid.,  vol.  5,  pp.  240,  241. 
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Importance  of  the      Here   is   the    tithing-maii    fully  equipped, 
Office.  clothed  with  certain  powers  that  give  him 

a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  constables. 
Having  in  charge  the  morals  of  the  community,  on  week 
days  as  well  as  Sundays,  authorized  to  deliver  to  the  au- 
thorities for  punishment  certain  transgressors,  the  tithing- 
man  was  in  the  original  conception  of  the  office,  a  person 
of  no  little  consequence  in  the  community, 

Tithing-men  first  Under  these  laws,  the  selectmen  of  North- 
Appointed  in  ampton,  in  March,  1678,  appointed  Henry 
Woodward,  John  Lyman,  John  Stebbins, 
Isaac  Sheldon,  Sergt.  King  and  Jonathan  Hunt,  tithing- 
men,  each  "to  take  the  charge  of  inspecting  ten  or  twelve 
families  of  their  neighbours."  These  names  were  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court,  at  the  March  term,  and  con- 
firmed. The  selectmen  were  to  define  the  districts  within 
which  the  appointees  were  to  act.  Tithing-men  from  other 
towns  were  confirmed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  court  gave 
them  the  following  special  instructions  :  — 

"All  w"^^  Persons  as  aforesd  being  Authorized  j"  Tithing  men  for 
y  Severall  Townes  as  aforesd  are  hereby  required  faithfullie  to  act  in 
inspecting  of  y'"'  neighbors  Soe  as  y'  sin  &  disorder  be  prevented  & 
Suppresd  in  there  Severall  Precincts,  &  as  occation  may  be  to  assist  one 
another  &  act  in  one  another  Precincts  dischargeing  y"  office  of  tithing 
men,  according  to  j"  law  made  Nov  1675  may  1677  &  Octob''  1677  they 
haveing  Refference  theretmto.  And  ffui'ther  this  Co''te  doth  now  comend 
to  these  tithing  men  &  require  y™  dilegentlie  to  take  Care  y'  j"  Sabbath 
be  not  Prophaned  by  Yonth  or  Elder  Persons  sitting  or  standing  abroad 
ont  of  their  Meeteing  houses  in  y''  time  of  God's  Publique  Worshipp 
wher  by  they  are  Exj^osed  to  many  temptations  &  divertions.  Biit  y' 
they  doe  check  all  such  Persons  &  soe  deale  with  y'"  as  thereby  to  En- 
force them  to  goe  in  within  there  meeteing  Houses  where  they  may  at- 
tend better  and  be  in  sight  or  otherwise  to  present  there  names  in  Case 
such  doe  not  reforme,  to  y'^'  Magistrats  Comison''  or  other  authorities  in 
y  Severall  Towns  to  proceed  against  such  as  shall  remayne  refrectory 
according  as  they  shall  see  cause.  As  alsoe  to  have  a  \'igelent  eye  upon 
such  Persons  y*  shall  withotit  just  and  necessary  cause  be  unseasonablie 
abroade  in  y«  Evenings  from  y'''  parents  &  masters ff a mielie sail  Persons 
being  to  repaire  to  their  Lodgeings  or  homes  by  nine  of  y''  Clocke  at 
night  or  rather  Before.  And  what  Persons  Soe  Ever  they  finde  faultie 
herein  in  being  abroade  imseasonablie  or  otherwise  faultie  they  are  to 
admonish  &  hasten  to  y'''  own  proper  places  of  aboade  wheather  they  are 
to  repaire  w°  it  drawes  towards  Nine  of  clock  at  night.     And  in  case  of 
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there  neglect  thereof  or  non  attendance  theretoo  then  to  complaine  of 
such  to  anthoritie  y*  see  they  may  be  Brought  to  Better  order  or  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  there  deinerritt." 

Here  the  duties  of  these  officers  are  clearly  set  forth. 
From  this  time  onwards  till  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  is  presumed  that  tithing-men  were  regularly 
chosen.  The  next  year  they  appear  to  have  been  voted 
into  office  when  other  town  officers  were  elected.  At  that 
time  "Capt.  Cook,  Henry  Woodward,  Nath.  Phelps  Sr., 
Isaac  Shelding  Sr.,  Neh.  Allyn,  Thomas  Strong,  John 
Bridgman,"  were  chosen  tithing-men  and  sworn  into  office 
"11  of  february  1679"  (1680).  No  others  are  mentioned 
till  1693,  and  from  that  date  till  1736,  there  is  no  further 
record  of  them.  After  that  their  names  appear  each  year 
in  the  annual  list  of  town  officers.  The  number  varied  in 
different  years.  In  some  only  two  names  are  recorded,  and 
in  others  eleven  seem  to  have  been  chosen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard.  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard  had  now  been  settled 
First  Revivals.  Qvcr  the  church  seven  years.  He  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  conspicuous  position,  not 
only  as  a  pastor  among  the  clergy  of  the  colony,  but  in  the 
town  and  valley,  as  a  man  of  practical  business  talents, 
and  excellent  judgment.  During  the  Indian  troubles  he 
had  been  recognized,  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  such  of  his  letters  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  and  others,  as  are  in  existence,  are 
recognized  as  among  the  most  trustworthy  records  of  the 
time.  The  attention  he  gave  to  business  affairs  did  not, 
however,  detract  from  or  lessen  his  labors  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.  His  pastoral  work  bore  rich  fruit.  An  extensive 
revival,  extending  over  several  years,  culminated  in  large 
additions  to  the  church  in  1679,  and  in  1683.  These  were 
the  two  most  noted  periods  of  religious  interest  during  the 
first  half  century  following  the  settlement  of  the  town. 

A  Home  Lot  frranted     Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  town, 

him  iu  1681.  yiy   Stoddard  was  not  granted  a  home  lot 

at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  though  both 

meadow  and  upland  had  been  given  him.      After  marriage 

he  resided  in  the  house  built  for  the  first  minister,  eleven 
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years  before  he  was  provided  with  a  home  lot.  It  consisted 
of  four  acres  and  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Round 
Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  junction  of  Henshaw 
Avenue  and  Crescent  Streets.  Mr.  Stoddard  never  built 
upon  this  lot,  but  three  years  after  he  bought  another, 
a  little  south  of  this  grant,  which  he  and  his  descendants 
occupied  for  more  than  a  century.  When  this  lot  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Stoddard  on  Round  Hill,  the  rest  of  the  land 
on  that  eminence  was  "sequestered,"  ordered  to  "lie  in 
common,  and  not  be  given  to  any  particular  person  or 
persons." 

New  Regulations  The  ucccssity  of  a  morc  compact  settlement, 
for  Granting  qq  strongly  cmphasizcd  during  the  war,  as 
well  as  the  changing  condition  of  affairs 
consequent  upon  the  steady  growth  of  the  town,  rendered 
necessary  new  regulations  concerning  the  granting  of  home 
lots.  This  was  accomplished  in  1680,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  provisions,  the  last  two  conditions  having 
been  added  eight  years  afterwards  :  — 

"1'*'  that  they  be  taken  vp  as  nere  the  towne  as  may  bee  so  that  may 
Joine  to  some  other  hoirfe  lots  or  to  some  other  Land  that  is  laid  out 
and  Joines  to  other  home  Lots.  2'^'y  that  there  be  improiiement  made 
of  them  within  one  yeare  after  they  are  granted  and  cleared  within 
foiu-  j-ears  of  wood  and  brush.  3'">  that  they  be  no  preiudice  to  Lay- 
ing ont  of  such  high  waies  as  the  town  may  haue  occation  of.  4"^'>  to 
pay  Rates  According  to  custom.  &  fifthly  that  they  shall  not  alienate 
them  till  they  be  cleared.  Sixthly  that  the  home  lot  shall  be  kept  clere 
seuen  yeers." 

A  new  Route  to  the  From  Northampton  to  Boston,  the  overland 
Bay  Proposed.  joumey  was  loug  and  tedious.  It  could  be 
made  only  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The 
way  was  but  a  single  track,  marked  on  either  hand  by  a 
line  of  blazed  trees.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  road,  could  not  be 
traversed  by  vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  was  very  properly 
termed  the  "Bay  Path,"  From  Northampton  the  earliest 
route  was  to  Brookfield,  where  it  joined  the  path  from 
Springfield,  thence  there  were  three  ways  to  Boston,  ^ 
Nothing  was  transported  over  this  route  that  could  not  be 
carried  on  horseback.     An  attempt  was  made  in  1681  to 

1    History  of  Hadley,  p.  45. 
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shorten  this  pathway.  Cyprian  Stevens  of  Lancaster/  re- 
ported that  a  "way  might  be  laid  out  farr  nerer  so  that  A 
Man  might  Comf ortablely  ride  from  Lancaster  in  A  day  and 
the  way  far  better  than  the  old  road  by  quabage. "  Stevens- 
offered  to  lay  it  out  and  mark  it  "  for  four  pounds  in  money 
for  this  Towns  propportion."  Accordingly  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  treat  with  him.  Hadley  and  Hatfield  were 
also  interested  in  the  new  way,  and  committees  were 
chosen  by  those  towns  to  confer  with  the  Northampton 
committee.  Evidently  no  arrangement  was  effected  at  this 
time.  The  suggestion  contemplated  merely  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  "path,"  not  the  formation  of  a  cartway. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  a  roadway  to  the  Bay  for 
wheeled  vehicles  was  made. 

Buruiog  of  William  The  housc  of  Liout.  William  Clarke,  situa- 
ciarke's  House.  ■^^(j  very  nearly  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  main  Smith  College  building,  was. 
burned  on  the  night  of  July  14,  1681.  It  was  built  of  logs, 
and  Clarke  and  his  wife  were  living  in  it  at  the  time.  A 
negro,  named  Jack,  set  the  house  on  fire.  He  confessed  the 
deed  and  pretended  that  it  was  done,  accidentally,  while  he 
was.  searching  for  food,  swinging  a  burning  brand  to  light 
his  way.  Jack  did  not  belong  in  town ;  he  was  a  servant 
to  Samuel  Wolcott  of  Wethersfield  ;  was  a  vicious  charac- 
ter, a  forerunner  of  the  great  army  of  tramps  now  every- 
where wearying  the  patience  of  the  public,  and  had  already 
been  before  the  courts  for  other  misdemeanors.  His  object 
undoubtedly,  was  robbery,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
went  about  the  house  searching  for  food  even,  with  a 
lighted  pine  torch  in  his  hands.  Very  likely  after  stealing 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  he  set  the  house  on 
fire  to  conceal  the  robbery,  or  from  spite  against  William 
Clarke,  who  was  at  this  time  72  years  of  age. 

Captiu-e  aud  Pun-     Jaclv  was  arrcstod  in  Brookfield  or  Spring- 

ishment  of  the      field,  and  was  brought  before  the  court  in 

lary.  Bostou,  whcrc  hc  plead  not  guilty.     When 

his  confession  was  read  to  him,  however,  he  acknowledged 

1  Cyprian  Stevens  was  an  early  settler  and  prominent  citizen  of  Lancaster.  He 
probably  had  occasion  to  traverse  this  route  frequently,  and  it  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  him.  He  may  have  been  a  courier,  or  was  perhaps  in  some  way  connected  with  a 
system  of  transportation,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  employed  by  the 
town  in  the  conveyance  of  wheat  to  Boston. 
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it,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  court 
believed  his  confession  as  to  setting  the  house  on  fire,  but 
did  not  credit  his  statement  that  it  was  done  carelessly. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  "hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  be 
dead  and  then  taken  down  and  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  fire 
with  Maria,  the  negro."  Maria  was  under  sentence  of 
death  for  burning  the  houses  of  Thomas  Swan,  and  of  her 
master,  Joshua  Lamb,  in  Roxbury.  She  was  burned  alive. 
Both  of  these  negroes  were  slaves.^  Why  the  body  of 
Jack  was  burned  is  not  known.  ^ 

Expenses  o  f  t  h  e  Peter  Heudricks  was  arrested  as  an  accom- 
capture  and  the  pKce  aud  bouud  over  for  trial.  Nothing 
appearing  against  him  he  was  discharged. 
The  expenses  of  this  trial  were  allowed  by  the  court  in 
1682,  and  are  in  part  given  below: — Joseph  Hawley  and 
Medad  Pomeroy  both  went  to  Boston,  on  this  case,  as  well 
as  constable  Woodward.  Mr.  Hawley's  bill  amounted  to 
£3.  He  was  employed  fifteen  days,  for  which  he  charged 
30s.  ;  horse  12s.  ;  diet  14s.  ;  shaving  4s.  Dea.  Pomeroy 
charged  £3  9s.  For  time  and  expenses  his  account  was  the 
same  as  Mr.  Hawley's,  but  he  charged  4s.  for  making  irons, 
and  5s.  for  time  and  expenses  to  Springfield.  Constable 
Woodward  had  charge  of  the  prisoner  here,  and  took  him 
with  Hendricks  to  Springfield.  He  charged  for  two  men 
to  keep  him  (the  negro),  2s.  6d.  ;  two  days  diet  Is.  Gd.  ;  two 
men  and  three  horses  to  Springfield  (in  charge  of  Jack), 
13s.  ;  two  men  and  three  horses  to  Springfield  (in  charge  of 
Peter  Hendricks),  13s.  ;  a  man  to  keep  Peter,  6s.  ;  and  for  his 
own  time,  2s.  The  witnesses  received  £17  5s.,  and  the  total 
expense  of  the  trial  was  about  £25  3s.  At  that  time  £3  in 
money  was  equal  to  £4  in  country  pay,  and  the  account  was 
allowed  on  that  basis. 

1  Many  slaves  were  burned  alive  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  south- 
ern colonies,  but  few  in  Massachusetts. 

3  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  following  items  concerning  the  burning  of 
Clarke's  house:  The  negro  fastened  the  door  on  the  outside  so  that  no  one  could 
escape,  and  set  the  fire  on  the  outside.  William  Clarke  injured  his  hands  considera- 
bly (pounded  them  it  is  said)  in  his  endeavor  to  escape,  and  his  wife  was  somewhat 
burned.  John  Clarke,  grandson  of  William,  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  was 
brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  beside  the  fence.  There  was  powder  in  one  of  the 
chambers,  and  when  it  exploded  the  ridge  pole  was  blown  across  the  road,  and  one  eud 
forced  into  the  ground.  The  negro  had  taken  offence  at  something  William  Clarke 
had  done  in  his  official  capacity,  and  set  the  fire  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  was  dis- 
covered either  at  Brookfleld,  Springfield,  or  near  New  Haven,  and  identified  by 
means  of  a  jack-knife  in  his  possession  that  belonged  to  the  Clarkes. 
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Another  Grant  for  TliG  Saw  Mill  question  was  again  in  agita- 
a  Saw  Mill  Site.  tion  in  1681,  and  a  site  for  one  was  granted 
to  Richard  and  Thomas  Lyman,  Samnel 
Wright  and  Samnel  Parsons.  They  were  to  set  np  the  mill 
within  a  year,  not  to  damage  the  corn  mill  on  the  same 
stream,  and  if  they  abandoned  the  privilege  it  was  to  re- 
vert to  the  town.  The  place  designated  was  above  Brough- 
ton's  Meadow. 

A  Bell  Purchased     A  movement  for  the  purchase  of  a  bell  for 
for  the  Meeting     the  meeting  house  was  made  in  1682.     Pre- 

House.     Suit  en-  .  ,       n   •      i  •  n  ^  ,  ^ 

tered  to  Recover  vious  to  this  time  the  Only  summous  to  pub- 
the  Wheat  sent  lie  worship  or  to  secular  meetings  had  been 
o  pay  or  1 .  -^^  mcaus  of  a  drum  or  trumpet.  For  ordi- 
nary town  meetings,  the  drum  was  sometimes  beaten 
through  the  streets  the  night  before,  and  doubtless  the 
drummer  "cried"  the  meeting  at  the  same  time.  In  Sep- 
tember the  town  "vottedto  haue  A  good  bell  purchased 
that  so  they  might  haue  it  for  their  vse  to  call  the  Towne 
together  on  the  Lords  days  and  at  other  times.  And  Also 
ordered  the  Selectmen  to  Labour  to  purchase  a  good  Bell 
that  might  be  herd  through  the  towne."  ^  A  bell  was  bar- 
gained for  and  doubtless  obtained,  yet  a  drum  was  used  to 
notify  a  special  town  meeting  in  1690.  Some  difficulty  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  the  payment  for  this  bell.  In  March, 
1688,  Enos  Kingsley  was  empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  town 
"to  Sue  for  the  wheat  sent  down  By  M''  Stevens  (to  pay 
for  the  Bell)  which  he  pretends  was  spoiled  :  &  so  gives  no 
account  for  it."  At  the  same  time  the  selectmen  were 
ordered  "speedily  to  Raise  a  Rate  for  money :  so  much  as 
will  fully  discharge  what  money  is  still  due  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Bell."  This  bell  was  in  use  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

1  Throughout  New  England,  in  early  times,  meetings  were  warned  by  the  drum  or 
trumpet,  beaten  or  sounded  in  some  instances  from  the  top  of  the  meeting  house, 
and  in  others  through  the  street.  Bells  were  substituted  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  customary  to  sound  the  trumpet  or  beat  the  drum  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  At  Hartford  in  1677,  a  hand  bell  was  rung  throughout  Hart- 
ford street,  and  at  New  Haven  and  in  other  places,  the  drum  was  beaten  every  morn- 
ing an  hour  before  day. 
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Every  thing  made  TliG  first  beginnings  of  Ngw  England  were 
at  Home.    First     pre-eminently  the  days  of  home  manufac- 

vote  concerning        .  •        t    c         p 

a  Pulling  Mill.  ture,  JSl  early  every  thing  required  tor  tam- 
ily  use  was  made  at  the  farm  house.  Card- 
ing, spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  were  carried  on  in  nearly 
every  household.  Not  only  was  the  cloth  required  for  do- 
mestic needs  manufactured  at  home,  but  the  garments  were 
cut  and  made  there  also.  Not  every  farm  house,  however, 
had  its  loom,  and  the  business  of  weaving  was  a  trade  at 
which  men  of  experience  found  ample  employment.  Full- 
ing mills  soon  became  a  necessity,  and  were  established  in 
many  towns.  All  the  home  manufactured  cloth,  before  it 
was  ready  for  use,  had  to  be  dressed  and  finished.  No  such 
mill  existed  in  Northampton  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  its  settlement.  Previous  to  their  erection, 
cloth  was  thickened  by  treading,  beating  or  pressing,  which 
was  done  at  every  homestead.  The  first  action  in  relation 
to  a  fulling  mill  was  taken  in  1(382,  when  Dea.  Medad  Pom- 
eroy  was  granted  a  "plase  to  Sate  a  ffulling  mill."  It  was 
to  be  located  in  "soum  conueniant  plase,"  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  established  such  a  mill.  ^ 

A  Highway  t  o  t  h  e  A  grist  mill  was  built  on  the  east  side  of 
Grist  Mill-Green  -^{n  River,  near  the  present  site  of  May- 
^*"'^*"  nard's  Hoe  Shop,  in  1G77  and  1678,  and  the 

town  took  action  concerning  a  highway  to  it  this  year. 
This  road  was  first  laid  out  on  the  lot  of  Henry  Woodward 
(now  Smith  College  property).  The  committee,  however, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  offered  by  Woodward,  and 
changed  the  road  wholly  to  land  of  Alexander  Edwards, 
which  joined  that  of  Woodward  on  the  south.  He  gave 
it  on  the  condition  that  a  right  of  way  should  be  granted 
him  on  Middle  Meadow  Hill,  and  he  was  allowed  to  erect 
two  gates  on  the  mill  lane,  one  near  his  well  and  the  other 
at  the  lower  end  of  his  orchard.  Edwards  relinquished  his 
title  ' '  so  long  as  there  shall  stand  a  mill  for  the  town's 
use."  This  was  the  second  lay  out  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Green  Street. 

1    John  Coombs,  who  came  to  Northampton,  about  1695,  was  a  fuller.    He  had  a 
fulling  mill  adjoining  Bartlett's  mill  on  the  Manhan  River  (Easthampton)  in  1700. 
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Beer  the  Universal  Beer  was  the  comnioii  beverage  among  the 
Drink.  Made  at  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  like 
everything  else  was  home-made,  hut  after 
the  introduction  of  apple  trees,  cider  took  its  place  to  a 
great  extent.  Barley  was  one  of  the  princii)al  ingredients, 
and  the  majority  of  settlers  took  care  to  plant  a  small  patch 
of  it,  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Many  times  barley  might 
have  been  seen  growing  on  the  home  lot,  near  the  dwelling 
house,  as  if  it  were  a  most  cherished  production.  The 
grain  was  taken  to  the  maltsters  and  made  into  malt. 
Usually  the  good  wife  brewed  her  beer  once  a  week,  gener- 
ally on  Saturday,  and  it  was  ready  to  drink  on  Monday. 
Very  little  barley  sufficed  for  a  brewing,  malt  being  used 
only  as  the  foundation.  Many  other  constituents  were 
added  to  give  "body"  to  the  beverage.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
other  grains  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  barley 
yielded  the  largest  per  cent,  of  malt. 

Land  for  Malt  The  busiucss  of  Converting  barley  into  malt 
Houses  granted  -^r^g  carried  ou  by  many  individuals,  but  the 
^ays.  "        fii'st  allusion  to  it  on   the  records   was  in 

1684.  At  that  time  Jonathan  Hunt,  who 
lived  near  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Seymour,  was 
granted  permission  to  "set  up  a  moult  house  in  the  high- 
way, by  the  South  end  of  Samuel  Smiths  home  Lot  nere 
the  Line  betwne  s'd  Smiths  Lot  and  William  Clarks  Lot." 
Smith's  home  lot  comprised  the  property  of  Oscar  Edwards 
and  the  Burnham  estate,  and  the  malt  house  was  placed 
nearly  in  front  of  the  latter.  With  the  liberal  allotments 
of  land  to  the  first  settlers,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
little  need  for  further  grants  from  the  highways  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  buildings.  Malt  houses  were  probably 
as  plenty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as 
cider  mills  have  since  become. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 
DIVIDING  THE  COMMONS— GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Division  of  the     All  the  towiiship  not  granted  to  individ- 
commons.  -Qal  settlers  belonged  to  the  municipality 

and  was  known  as  "commons."  It  was 
used  by  the  community  in  general,  under  such  restrictions 
as  were  prescribed  by  the  town.  Sections  of  these  com- 
mons had  been  at  different  times  apportioned  among  the 
inhabitants.  Very  little  information  can  be  obtained  con- 
cerning these  allotments  ;  almost  the  only  record  being  the 
vote  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  divided.  No  sur- 
vey of  any  portion  of  the  town  made  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  its  existence  is  now  on  file.  Yet  the  town  exer- 
cised strict  jurisdiction  over  these  common  lands,  and  at 
various  times  adopted  by-laws  and  passed  votes  relative  to 
their  use  or  occupation.  They  were  the  property  of  the 
community  held  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  meadow  only 
was  fenced,  the  undivided  uplands  remaining  open  and  free 
,  to  every  one.  A  portion  of  these  commons  was  divided  in 
1684,  though  the  vote  would  seem  to  cover  all  the  common 
land  in  town.  In  October  of  that  year  "The  Towne  taking 
in  to  consideration  an  act  made  by  the  Towne,  Decem''  12  : 
1663  concerning  deuiding  the  commons  they  now  did  Agree 
to  deuide  All  the  Commons  pine  Land  as  well  as  others." 
In  the  previous  distribution,  pine  lands  had  been  reserved. 

Rules  Adopted  Gov-  The  records  do  not  specify  which  part  of 
erning  the  Distri-  ^he  commous  was  uuder  consideration, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  them  was  divided  at  this 
time.  All  the  common  land  within  three  miles  "compasse 
of    the    Towne"    had    been  given  to    individual  settlers 
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twenty-one  years  before,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and  it 
may  be  surmised  that  this  section  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
already  existing  divisions  ;  in  fact,  the  measurers  were  or- 
dered to  begin  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhan.  An  elaborate 
method  of  partition  was  adopted,  but  there  is  no  other  clue 
to  the  amount  or  position  of  the  territory  apportioned.  It 
was  voted  that  the 

'•  rule  for  denision  should  be  according  to  persons  and  ratable  estate  : 
by  persons  was  then  Agreed  only  to  be  vnderstood  as  them  or  such  as 
were  or  are  now  householders.  But  it  was  then  Agreed  vnanimotisly 
that  notwithstanding  the  deuision  or  distribution  made  as  is  above  ex- 
prest  that  all  such  Lands  as  are  by  this  order  to  be  deuided  shall  be 
free  for  any  vse  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Towne  to  cut  fire 
wood  or  timber  or  to  get  stones  or  to  feed  cattell  on  vnless  it  be  on  such 
Lands  as  shall  be  fenced  Cleared  and  improued  either  for  Pastm'ing  or 
for  Corne."  In  this  case  it  behooved  all  who  were  benefitted  by  this 
division  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  betterment  of  their  possessions.  A 
committee  of  nine  persons  was  appointed  "to  view  and  consider  how 
many  devisions  to  make  and  in  what  manner."  At  the  same  time  an- 
other committee,  consisting  of  the  selectmen  and  three  other  persons, 
was  "impowered  fully  and  absolutely  to  act  and  do  all  things  and  mat- 
ters referring  to  the  laying  out  and  dividing  the  commons  and  granting 
home  lots  as  amply  and  largely  as  if  the  town  themselves  were  mett 
together." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  following  February,  the  com- 
mittee of  nine  made 

"their  Report  To  the  town  of  their  thoughts  And  conclusions  of  the 
order  manner  &  Rule  of  Laying  out  of  the  Commons  :  which  were  as 
foUoweth,  viz  : 

"1.  That  Every  head  of  A  family  shall  be  Accounted  at  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

"2.  Every  Male  aboue  21  years  of  age  at  30  pounds:  &  all  males 
under  y'^  age  at  15  pounds. 

"3.  That  every  person  Bring  in  a  true  List  of  all  his  Land  &  Rate- 
able estate  by  the  first  of  march  next  Ensuing. 

"4.  That  the  measurers  Go  and  Begin  to  Measure  At  that  Division 
which  is  to  Be  Layd  out  toward  Munhan  And  Bring  In  an  account  of 
what  Land  is  there  that  so  it  May  Be  Distributed  to  every  man  his  pro- 
portion. 

"5.  When  that  Division  is  Layd  out  to  Every  Man  his  share  then 
to  Go  and  Lay  out  the  next  Division,  And  so  to  go  on  untill  the  s"* 
work  be  finished. 

"6.  That  Each  man  pay  for  j"  Laying  out  of  his  own  Divisions  of 
Land. 

"7.  That  Land  In  the  Meadow  shall  be  valued  at  five  pounds  pr 
Acre." 
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This  report  was  adopted,  and  measurers  appointed,  but 
there  is  no  further  record  of  the  distribution. 

Brick  Making.   A      Bricks  Were  not  in  great  demand  during  the 
New  Brick  Yard     early  years  of  the  settlement.     They  were 

Established.  ,  •     i       p  n   •  p        n  n  -i 

used  mainly  tor  chimneys,  for  hearths,  and 
sometimes  for  paving  rooms.  Few  brick  houses  were  built 
in  Northampton  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Francis  Hacklington  was  a  brick  maker,  the 
first  one  here  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  Previous  to 
1658,  the  town  laid  out  land  for  a  brick  yard,  on  the  west 
side  of  King  Street,  between  Court  and  Park  Streets,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  of  Hacklington's  bricks^  were  made 
there.  In  105^  he  made  a  contract  with  John  Pynchon  of 
Springfield,  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  bricks  for  his  new 
house.  They  were  to  be  delivered  in  Northampton.  The 
first  brick  yard  was  probably  in  use  for  about  thirty  years. 
Nothing  indicates  that  bricks  were  made  at  any  other  lo- 
cality till  1684:,  when  the  town  "voted  to  Lay  out  A  brick 
Lot  ouer  the  mill  riuer  where  W""  Holton  &  Thomas  Li- 
mon  burnt  a  Kill  Lately."  This  was  on  South  Street,  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  the  brick  yard  owned  for  many 
years  by  the  Day  Brothers. 

Joseph  H  a  w  I  e  y     Mr.  Hawlcy  was  the  town  school-master  for 
again  hired  to     ^  period    of    time  extending    over  nearlv 

keep  School.  ,  .  .    -^ 

eleven  years.  His  nrst  service  commencing 
within  a  year  of  his  graduation  from  Harvard  College,  he 
was  employed  almost  continuously  till  1683,  and  then  occa- 
sionally for  a  number  of  years.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  him  in  January,  168|,  "to  keep  school  one  year  pro- 
vided he  keej)  ten  moneth  certain  In  twelve.  And  in  case 
he  be  absent  two  moneths  to  Make  up  the  time  at  The 
years  end,  &  to  Allow  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  town  &  as 
much  for  his  schollers  pr  week  as  formerly  In  such  pay  as 
M''  Stoddard  is  Payd  In."  As  he  had  already  "kept  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time,"  the  other  members  of  the  board 

1  In  1661,  Francis  Hacklington  of  Northampton,  sued  Alexander  Edwards  for 
"wrongfully  attaching  a  kiln  of  bricks."  Hacklington  himself  was  brought  before 
the  court  •'  for  breach  of  the  Sabbath  in  working  by  carrying  bricks  at  his  kiln."  As 
it  was  his  first  offence  he  escaped  with  an  admonition.  He  was  not  long  a  resident 
of  the  town. 
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of  selectmen  (Mr.  Hawley  being  one)  confirmed  this  agree- 
ment, "and  desire  liim  to  keep  ont  his  year."  The  pro- 
viso relative  to  absence  was  probably  intended  to  cover  the 
time  when  he  was  serving  as  deputy  at  the  General  Court. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  body  in  1685,  and  was  present  at 
the  May  session.  In  1689,  Mr.  Hawley  was  again  hired  to 
keep  school,  on  the  same  terms. 

Boundary  between  This  year  the  boundary  line  between  North- 
Northampton  amptou  and  Springfield  was  definitely  set- 
Estabiished.  tied.      When    the    committee    having  the 

matter  in  charge,  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1654,  the  bounds  of  the  new  plantation  at  Norwot- 
tuck,  the  distance  it  was  to  extend  westward  from  the  river 
was  omitted,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  town  to 
correct  the  return  in  1657,  failed.  In  1685,  however,  the 
General  Court  rectified  the  error  by  ordering  the  insertion 
in  the  records  of  the  court  the  words,  "from  the  great 
River  nine  miles  into  the  woods. "  This  of  course  rendered 
necessary  the  re-establishment  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Northampton  and  Springfield,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  settle  the  matter.  "Deacon  Pumrey,  Serj. 
King,  Jonathan  Hunt  &  Dauid  Birt:  were  Chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  Joyn  with  Springfield  Men  to  Lay  out  And  settle 
the  Bounds  Between  Springfield  and  o'  town. ''  This  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  month  of  April,  the  committee 
from  Springfield  consisting  of  "  Join  Pynchon,  Esq.,  Sam'^ 
Marshfield,  Rolland  Thomas,  &  Sergt.  Sam"  Terry."  They 
met  on  the  23*^  of  April,  but  could  not  agree  about  the  start- 
ing point  on  Connecticut  River,  and  appointed  another  meet- 
ing on  the  28*'',  when  the  matter  was  adjusted,  "and  soe 
we  parted  Lovingly."  It  appears  from  a  detailed  report 
entered  upon  the  Springfield  records,^  that  the  commis- 
sioners from  that  town  insisted  upon  establishing  the  line 
at  "  Stoney  Brook,"  while  the  Northampton  men  claimed 
a  more  southerly  point.  Both  parties  finally  agreed  to  the 
lower  site  ;  each  having  some  ground  for  their  contention. 
"  Stoney  Brook  "  was  probably  the  small  stream  now  known 
as  "Roaring  Brook,"  which  enters  the  Connecticut  about 
one  hundred  fifty  rods  above  the  present  boundary  line. 

1    Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Burt  of  Springfield,  pp.  172,  173. 
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Undoubtedly  the  Springfield  men  relied  on  tlie  wording  of 
the  Indian  deed,  which  is  that  the  southern  line  began  at 
"the  small  River  (beelow  Munhan)  called  Sankrohonk,  and 
so  np  by  Quonetticutt  river,"  On  the  other  hand,  North- 
ampton insisted  on  the  wording  of  the  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  committee  which  laid  ont  the  plantation,  of 
which  Mr.  Pynchon  was  a  member.  In  that  document 
the  bounds  are  given  as  extending  "doune  to  the  head  of 
the  ffalls  which  are  belowe  them."  ^  "  After  some  debates" 
the  Springfield  commissioners  "yielded  to  their  Coming 
Lower"  *  *  " neer  about  the  upper  great  Falls."  Had 
Springfield  established  its  claim,  Holyoke  would  long  since 
have  owned  much  of  that  part  of  Northampton,  which  it 
now  so  strongly  covets. 

The  bounds  as  agreed  upon  were  to  begin  at  the  "great 
Barr  of  the  ffalls :  That  is  above  the  first  great  Barr,  next 
to  Northampton,"  and  extend  westerly  nine  miles  from  the 
river.  Northampton  was  to  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  at 
the  Lower  Falls  in  Springfield,  without  molestation,  and 
the  use  of  such  highways  as  they  may  "stand  in  need  of 
for  transportation  to  the  boating  place  below  the  ffalls." 

Grants  of  Land  in  Three  ycars  after,  Joseph  Hawley  was 
connection  with  granted  "  f  ourty  Acres  of  Land  In  the 
tiement.  mcadow  ou  the  south  side  of  Manhan  River 

In  the  meadow  commonly  called  Lieut. 
Wilton's  Meadow.  This  was  on  Consideration  of  his  ser- 
vice In  getting  the  town  Bounds  setled."  Mr.  Hawley  was 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  was  undoubtedly  em- 
ployed to  aid  in  its  work.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  town 
to  compensate  its  prominent  men  for  extra  services  by 
gifts  of  land,  when  money  was  scarce  and  land  abundant. 
Other  grants  similar  in  purpose  may  be  found  upon  the 
records. 

Another  donation  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  was  made 
in  this  connection,  as  follows  :  — 

"At  the  same  time:  the  town  Granted  to  Joseph  Hawley  and  Sam- 
uell  Bartlet  All  their  Right  And  Interest  In  or  unto  that  tract  of  Land 
Lying  at  the  North  Corner  of  Springfeild  Bounds  Being  halfe  a  Mile 

1    Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  3,  p.  360. 
25 
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square:  wHch  Springfeild  Claims  And  In  Case  they  do  maintain  it  And 
quietly  In  joy  it:  it  is  to  be  In  Lue  of  their  share  In  the  Commons  in 
that  Division:  w'^^  they  did  then  Accept." 

New  Road  to  the  A  iiGw  and  better  highway  to  the  Falls  on 
head  of  Naviga-  Connecticut  River,  was  first  agitated  in 
ticut'River,T683-  lt583.  It  was  a  Cartway  for  the  transporta- 
1687.  tion  of  grain.     A  bridge  was  to   be   built 

over  the  Manhan  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  road  was 
to  cross  the  mountain.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report.  They  probably  reported  unfavorably, 
for  in  168^,  liberty  was  granted  to  "Joseph  Parsons  &  such 
others  as  should  Joyn  with  him,  to  Make  A  Cartbridge 
over  the  mouth  of  Munhan  river  for  y''  own  proper  use  pro- 
vided they  Damnifie  no  mans  propriety  thereby."  In  Jan- 
uary, 168^,  these  men  came  before  the  town  with  a  propo- 
sition that  they  would  "doe  one  halfe  of  it  in  case  the 
Towne  would  doe  the  other  halfe  of  it  which  motion  the 
Towne  excepted  of."  At  the  same  time  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  "view  the  way  from  sd  bredge  to  the  fall  or  be- 
low" with  power  "to  call  out  hands  to  make  the  way  fit 
for  Carting  of  the  provision  in  the  Towne  to  the  vsuall 
Landing  place." 

warham  Mather,  In  1687,  a  chauge  in  the  method  of  paying 
School-master,  ^i^q  school-master  was  made,  and  Warham 
of  Payment  Mather^  was  engaged  as  teacher.  He  had 
Adopted.  but  recently  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 

lege, and  was  the  first  native  born  citizen  employed  in  that 
work.     He  was  to  be  paid 

"forty  pounds  for  one  year  in  case  he  keepe  Schoole  here  in  the  time 
and  to  instruct  And  teach  all  such  childi-en  as  belong  to  the  Towne  as 
shall  come  to  him.  At  the  same  time  the  Towne  agreed  to  pay  in  gen- 
eral by  way  of  Rate  the  Aboue  said  sum  of  forty  pounds  [that]  is  so 
much  of  it  as  the  SchoUers  readers  at  three  p[ence]  pm-  week  and  wri- 
ters at  four  pence  piu-  weeke  did  [lack]  of  Amounting  to  the  Aboue 

1  Warham  Mather  was  the  second  child  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather,  first  minister  of 
Northampton.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1685,  and  was  the  first  na- 
tive college  graduate  of  Northampton.  In  1688,  he  was  sent  to  Northfleld  by  order  of 
Gov.  Andros,  "to  be  their  minister  for  half  a  year."  The  people  were  to  provide  for 
his  subsistence  and  the  government  was  to  pay  him  £15.  In  1691,  he  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  his  pay,  and  the  claim  was  allowed,  but  he  did  not  get  the  money 
till  nine  years  afterwards.  Finally  he  settled  in  New  Haven,  where  he  held  the  office 
of  Judge  of  Probate  from  1716  to  1727.    He  died  in  1745.-Judd  MSS. 
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said  sum  the  Schoole  master  being  to  keep  An  exact  Account  of  what 
Schollers  come  to  him  And  how  long  they  were  with  him  And  the 
amount  [therej  of  to  deliver  to  the  selectmen." 

Heretofore  the  town  had  paid  but  £20,  and  the  teacher 
had  as  much  more  as  he  could  collect  from  the  pupils,  at 
prices  named  by  the  town.  Now  the  amount  was  doubled 
and  the  town  guaranteed  its  payment.  The  teachers  found 
much  difficulty  in  collecting  their  pay  from  the  scholars, 
and  this  method  was  adopted  to  secure  them.  Joseph 
Hawley  was  employed  three  months  of  this  year  on  the 
same  terms,  before  Mr.  Mather  was  ready.  Mr.  Hawley 
was  again  teacher  of  the  school  in  1G88,  after  Mr.  Mather 
went  to  Northfield. 

Origin  of  Bartiett's    Samuel  Bartlctt  proposed  in  1G87,  to  build 
^iiis.  a  corn  mill  on  Manhan  River,  below  the 

cart-way  to  the  falls.  The  town  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  the  stream  for  two  miles,  as  long  as 
the  "mill  stands  and  goes."  The  land  was  to  lie  next  to 
Mr.  Hawley's  land.  Two  years  after  he  was  granted  thirty 
acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Manhan  River,  in  "con- 
sideration of  his  building  the  Mill  there,  and  in  case  he 
take  up  any  Land  Joyning  to  the  Mill  he  is  to  Injoy  it  no 
longer  than  he  keeps  up  a  corn  mill  there."  In  this  con- 
nection is  the  following  entry:  "Joseph  Parsons  enters 
his  desent  against  the  grant  too  Samuell  bartlet  above 
writen."  Mr.  Parsons  was  already  interested  in  the  mill 
business,  being  part  owner  of  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  on  Mill 
River,  hence  his  opposition  to  this  grant.  Bartlett  built 
his  mill  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Easthampton.  A 
grist  mill  has  been  in  operation  at  that  place  ever  since, 
known  as  "Bartlett's  Mill,"  and  for  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  years  its  ownership  was  continued  in  the  same  family. 

Ferrybetween     The  route  of  travel  for  persons  on  horse- 

Northampton    "back  between  Northampton  and  Springfield 

was  for  many  years  through  Hadley,  there 

being  no  ferry  for  horses  at  Hockanum,  ^  and  no  good  road 

on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  east  of  Mt.  Tom.    All  the  ofifi- 

1    The  first  ferry  across  Connecticut  River  was  established  by  the  town  at  or  near 
Hockanum. — See  p.  61. 
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cers,  as  well  as  others,  having  business  with  the  courts, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  crossed  the  river  at 
Hadley  and  not  at  Springfield. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Hadley,  a  ferry  was  estab- 
lished across  Connecticut  River  by  that  town.  It  was  at 
the  lower  end  of  Hadley  Street,  and  was  reached  on  this 
side  hj  a  road  through  the  meadow  across  "  Old  Rainbow." 
In  1664,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  County  Court 
to  consider  the  matter.  The  court  ordered  that  Northamp- 
ton should  "keepe  y®  said  fferry  in  y®  place  where  the 
above  mentioned  committee  did  determine  y*  the  highways 
between  the  two  Towns  should  meet."  Northampton  was 
to  manage  the  ferry  "  with  sufficient  vessels  for  attending  on 
y®  same  for  w'^''  they  shall  have  six  pence  a  horse  &  two 
pence  a  person  exceptinge  for  troopers  when  they  shall  pass 
too  &  fro  for  Military  exercise,  who  shalbe  carryed  at  such 
tymes  for  three  pence  horse  &  man."  Northampton  was 
to  provide  the  ferryman,  and  until  some  arrangement  could 
be  effected,  Hadley  was  to  run  the  ferry  as  usual.  The 
committee  attempted  to  change  the  location  of  the  ferry, 
but  Hadley  objected,  and  the  towns  agreed  the  next  year, 
that  it  should  remain  at  the  old  place.  The  same  ferry- 
man, Joseph  Kellogg,  was  retained,  and  for  about  twenty 
years  no  further  record  has  been  found.  In  1686,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Capt.  Aaron  Cook,  Medad  Pomeroy, 
and  Jonathan  Hunt  of  Northampton,  was  appointed  by  the 
County  Court  to  consider  the  ferry  between  Northampton 
and  Hadley.  They  reported  at  the  June  session  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  they  had  agreed  with  Lieut.  Kellogg^  to 
keep  the  ferry  "at  the  usual  place,"  for  a  year.  This  ferry 
was  at  the  lower  end  of  Hadley  Street,  where  the  first  one 
was  established  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Hadley.  The 
road  to  it  was  through  the  Northampton  meadows,  the 
landing  place  being  at  the  upper  end  of  "Old  Rainbow." 
No  ferry-man  seems  to  have  been  employed  at  the  Hocka- 
num  ferry,  established  in  1658,  and  it  was  probably  then 

1  Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg  lived  io  Hadley,  and  had  been  appointed  ferry-man  when 
the  ferry  was  ilrst  established  by  the  town  of  Hadley,  in  1661.  He  and  his  descend- 
ants continued  to  keep  the  ferry  for  nearly  a  century,  and  afterwards  it  was  run  l)y 
Stephen  Goodman,  who  married  a  daughter  of  James  Kellogg,  grandson  of  the  first 
Joseph.  For  many  years  it  was  known  as  "Goodman's  Ferry."  —  History  of  Had- 
ley, p.  46. 
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very  little  used,  if  uot  entirely  abandoned.  Lient.  Kellogg* 
was  to  provide  "sufficient  boats  and  canoes  for  all  sorts  of 
passengers,  and  good  attendance  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the 
night  when  necessity  required,  but  not  after  9  o'clock  for 
men  in  their  ordinary  occasions."  Ferriage  was  fixed  for 
man  and  horse  in  the  day  time  at  "8*^  in  wheat  or  6^  in 
money ;  for  persons  3'^  each,  if  one  at  a  time  and  2"*  if  more 
than  one ;  after  daylight  till  9  o'clock  double  these  prices." 
At  other  times  at  night  and  in  extraordinary  storms  and 
tempests  and  floods  "on  such  terms  as  can  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  or  the  ferry-man  might  refuse  to  carry 
them."  Troopers  on  service  were  to  pay  3d.  in  money  for 
man  and  horse.  Magistrates  and  deputies  were  "  freed  from 
paying,  but  as  they  have  frequent  occasion  to  pass  on  the 
country's  business  the  ferry-man  is  to  bring  his  account  of 
ferrying  for  such  persons"  to  the  court  "to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  rates  if  the  court  judge  meete."  This  "dead 
heading  "  of  the  officials  was  a  new  f eajture ;  previously  all 
had  been  obliged  to  pay.  Xo  other  crossing  near  the  ferry 
was  permitted  "except  men  to  their  day  labor  and  then  not 
to  encumber  the  ferry  place."  Kellogg  was  allowed  one 
assistant,  freed  from  watchings  and  trainings  ;  he  was  also 
permitted  to  supply  "Iddging,  horsemeat,  or  refreshing  to 
strangers  in  need "  and  to  "false  pay  as  ordinary  keepers 
do."  No  other  person  was  allowed  to  carry  passengers 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  ferry,  unless  the  ferry-man  neglected 
his  duty. 

Grammar  sc  h  o  o  1     Every  to wu  Containing  one  hundred  f ami- 
Estabiished.  1[q^  -^^g  required  by  law  to  supjoort  a  gram- 

mar school,  at  which  children  could  be  fit- 
ted for  college.  Northampton  must  have  had  the  requisite 
number  of  families  some  time  previous  to  1688,  but  took 
no  action  upon  the  matter  till  that  year.  While  the  town 
was  liable  to  be  "presented"  at  court  for  not  maintaining 
a  grammar  school,  it  savf  fit  in  the  vote  establishing  such  a 
school,  to  base  its  action  upon  the  higher  plane  of  educa- 
tional needs,  rather  than  upon  the  compulsory  mandate  of 
the  statute,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  vote  :  — 

"At  A  Leagall  Towne  meetting  January  2:1687  (1688)  The  Towne 
Considering  the  need  of  A  Schoole  master  that  should  be  Able  to  in- 
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struct  children  and  youtli  in  Learning  and  so  be  able  to  instruct  such 
children  as  their  parents  desire  to  bring  vp  to  Learning  to  fit  y"  for  the 
coUedge  that  so  they  may  be  fit  y''  Service  of  god  in  the  church  or  other- 
wise in  the  publick  voted  to  giue  twenty  poimds  out  of  the  Towne 
Stock  this  to  Be  beside  what  may  be  raised  on  the  Scholers  w^  shall 
come  to  be  Taught  by  him  And  ordered  the  Selectmen  now  to  be 
chosen  to  procure  one  that  may  be  suitable  for  the  service  Aboue  ex- 
pressed for  the  year  insuing." 

Undoubtedly  tlie  selectmen  carried  out  the  above  vote, 
but  unfortunately  left  no  record  by  which  the  name  of  the 
first  grammar  school  teacher  of  Northampton  can  be  iden- 
tified. In  April,  1694,  a  vote  was  passed  in  reference  to 
paying  Mr.  Stevens  and  Timothy  Edwards  for  teaching 
school.  It  is  probable  that  these  persons  were  the  grammar 
school  teachers.  Timothy  Edwards^  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard Edwards  of  Windsor,  Ct. ,  and  father  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Clark  and  Parsons'     Samuel  Clarke  aud  Johu  and  Joseph  Par- 

^i''^-  sons  were  the  owners  of  a  grist  and  saw  mill 

on  Mill  River,  situated  nearly  opposite  the 

^y     present  site  of  the  Hoe  Shop,  in  1685.     This  grist  mill  was 

the  one  built  in  1677,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  to 

which  a  road  was  laid  soon  after.     When  the  mill  became 

somewhat  dilapidated,  and  was  in  great  need  of  repairs,  in 

1688,  Joseph  Parsons  and  William  Clarke  had  liberty  to 
build  a  new  mill.  A  new  dam  was  erected,  and  the  "  mill 
newly  set  up"  in  1689.  When  the  mill  was  first  built,  a 
bridge  was  put  across  the  river,  but  probably  high  water 
had  carried  it  away,  or  it  had  become  unfit  for  use.  Con- 
sequently a  new  highway  was  laid  to  the  renovated  mill  in 

1689.  This  highway  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
wholly  on  land  belonging  to  the  mill  owners.  The  crossing 
was  near  the  present  West  Street  bridge,  and  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  river  bank  to  the  mills.  Both  of  them  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  saw  mill  farthest  down  the 
stream.  This  grant  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Lieut. 
William  Clarke  and  Joseph  Parsons,  but  Samuel,  son  of 

1  Timothy  Edwards  "  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691,  and  received  the  same 
day  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  morning  and  of  A.  M.  in  the  afternoon,  an  uncommon 
marli  of  respect  paid  to  his  great  profleieucy  iu  learning."  He  married  Esther,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard. — Clark's  Antiquities  and  Historicals  of  Northamp- 
ton, p.  216. 
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William  Clarke,  was  part  owner  of  the  old  mills,  aud  was 
undoubtedly  proprietor  in  connection  with  the  Parsonses, 
of  the  new  one  also.  At  all  events  it  fell  into  his  hands  at 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1690.  These  mills  were  partially 
burned  in  1C97,  but  were  immediately  repaired.  The  grist 
mill  was  but  slightly  injured,  as  it  was  in  use  again  the 
same  year. 

The  Lay-out  of     Ih  1688,  the  street  known  as  "Stoddard's 

Park  street  Re-     Laue,"  but  siucc  bearing  the  name  of  "  Park 

Street,"  was  officially  established.      It  had 

been  in  existence  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  but  this 

was  its  first  official  record  :  — 

"The  town  then  (May  21,  1688)  Appointed  the  Committee  to  order  the 

Eecords :  to  Rectifie  And  Record  that  Highway  that  Goeth  up  to  M"" 

Stoddards  house  :  Between  Deacon  Phelps  &  goodman  millers  lots." 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

CHARTER  VACATED— GOVERNMENT  OF  ANDROS. 

Death  of  Gov.  Lev-       BEFORE  tllG  life  struggle  of  tlie  COloiiy  wltll 

erett.  Succeedod     jts  savage  foe  was  fairly  ended  ;   certainly 

by    Simon    Brad-      i      /.  ,  i  n  •        t    •        n      i 

street.  Deiore  the  wonnds  received  m  that  sangui- 

nary contest  were  healed,  the  controversy 
with  the  mother  country,  which  brought  about  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  charter,  and  led  up  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
commenced.  Gov.  Leverett,  who  succeeded  Gov.  Belling- 
ham,  died  in  1679,  a  short  time  before  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired. During  his  administration  occurred  the  conflict 
with  King  Philip,  and  the  contentions  Avith  the  English 
government,  which  brought  such  distress  upon  the  colony, 
were  entered  upon  before  it  ended.  His  death  took  place 
in  March,  and  in  May  following,  Simon  Bradstreet,  then 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  re- 
mained in  office  while  the  charter  government  existed. 

Very  little  Interest     The  coiitroversy  witli  England  concerning 
in  Political  Af-    h^q  jnethod  of    governing    Massachusetts, 

fair.s    manifested      ,  ,  , .  •  i  i      j  i         -vt       • 

by  Citizens  of  uascd  upoii  non-compliaiice  With  the  JNavi- 
Nortiiampton.  gatioii  Act,  the  purcliase  of  the  Gorges 
patent  of  Maine  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  the 
opposition  to  Randolph,  the  English  emissary,  and  other 
matters,  resulting  in  the  final  abrogation  of  the  charter, 
seem  to  have  attracted  little  attention  from  the  town,  but 
are  sufficiently  pertinent  to  this  narrative  to  demand  a 
passing  recognition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Northampton  took  no  interest 
in  these  proceedings.  Though  primarily  absorbed  in  the 
welfare  of  their  own  little  hamlet,  still  they  were  conver- 
sant with  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.     Thoroughly 

392 
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compreliending  the  political  aspects  of  the  time,  they  took 
part  through  their  representatives,  and  bore  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  in  the  acts  of  the  general  government. 
But  the  records  are  silent  concerning  any  of  these  absorb- 
ing topics.  Upon  the  question  of  sustaining  the  charter, 
there  was  an  universal  interest  manifested  throughout  Mas- 
sachusetts. ^ 

The  Charter  An-  After  a  vigorous  resistancc  on  the  part  of 
nulled,  and  t  he  the  colouists,  the  charter  was  vacated  by  the 
King  Charles  English  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1684.  Mas- 
Estabiished.  sachusetts  then    became  the    property    of 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England.  As  a  body  politic  the  Com- 
monwealth ceased  to  exist.  Having  made  the  colony 
an  appanage  to  the  crown,  the  King  proceeded  to  work  his 
investment  for  the  greatest  profit.  Col.  Percy  Kirk,  after- 
wards famous  for  his  cruelties  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion, 
was  appointied  governor.  Though  he  had  not  then  earned 
his  infamous  immortality,  still  his  character  for  cruel  dis- 
cipline and  brutal  administration,  had  become  well  known, 
and  the  people  were  greatly  disconcerted  at  the  prospect. 
The  title  of  the  new  governor  was  to  be  "His  Majesty's 
Lieutenant  and  Governor  General,"  and  his  authority  was 
to  be  absolute.  No  longer  were  the  people  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  government.  The  colonial  assembly  was  abolished, 
and  the  governor  was  to  choose  his  own  council.  Quit 
rents  on  all  lands  hereafter  to  be  granted  were  made  paya- 
ble to  the  King,  and  he  had  power  to  increase  them  at  will. 
The  Church  of  England  was  to  be  established  in  Boston, 
and  one  of  the  meeting  houses  seized  for  its  use.  Plymouth 
Colony,  which  never  had  a  charter,  though  every  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  one,  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  and  the  Narragansett  country,  together  with 
Massachusetts,  were  to  constitute  the  ' '  Royal  Province  of 
New  England,"  Several  months  elapsed  before  the  decree 
became  known   in   Massachusetts.     The  first  intelligence 

1  "The  farmers  in  the  country  talked  of  it  at  their  hearthsides;  the  people  of 
Boston  pondered  it  in  their  warehouses,  discussed  it  upon  the  Exchange,  and  in  the 
halls  of  legislation.  It  went  with  them  to  the  church,  and  was  the  burden  of  their 
prayers.  The  clergy  were  aroused,  and  their  opinions  and  arguments,  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  were  given  in  writing,  or  uttered  in  public;  and,  as  they  had  ever  been 
loyal  to  the  colony,  so  now  for  the  last  time  they  declared  themselves  irrevocably  in 
favor  of  adhering  to  the  Charter." — Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  1,  p.  473. 
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concerning  it  readied  Boston  in  January,  1685.  Gov.  Brad- 
street  and  the  Council  immediately  convened  the  General 
Court.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  and 
the  usual  address  to  the  King  was  forwarded. 

Charles  II.  James     Charles  II.  died  ill  July,   1685.     James  II. 
II.  Prince  of     succccded  Mm.     Within  three  years  Wil- 
^^^^^'  liam  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay,  and  be- 

fore the  end  of  two  months,  King  James  was  an  outcast, 
having  fled  to  France,  never  again  to  return  to  his  own 
country. 

King  James  Pro-  The  brevity  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  alone 
claimed  and  the  prevented  the  immediate  consummation  of 
things  continued,  the  desigus  already  formed  concerning  the 
government  of  the  new  province.  So 
crowded  with  momentous  events  were  the  few  years  of  his 
reign,  that  scant  time  remained  for  the  consideration  of 
that  topic.  Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
King  James  issued  an  edict,  directing  that  all  persons  in 
authority  in  the  Kingdom  or  the  colonies  should  continue 
in  oflice  till  further  orders.  The  General  Court  was  con- 
vened on  the  reception  of  this  mandate,  and  the  advent  of 
the  new  King  was  proclaimed.  A  parade  of  the  officials 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and  salvos  of  artillery, 
sufficiently  attested  the  loyalty  of  the  province.  This 
announcement  of  the  King  meant  the  confirmation  of  Col. 
Kirk,  and  it  was  believed  both  here  and  in  England,  that 
he  would  assume  authority.  But  the  rebellion  of  Mon- 
mouth found  other  and  different  employment  for  Kirk,  and 
afforded  another  field  for  the  display  of  his  brutalities.  In 
the  absence  of  other  instructions,  the  old  order  of  things 
was  resumed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  force  under  the  charter  was  continued. 

Indignation  of  the      Iiidigiiatioii  at  the  loss  of  the  charter,  which 
People  at  the     they  wcre  powerless  to  prevent,  prevailed 

Lossof  the  Char-  •'  ,,       ^  ,  n^i      .  ,  , 

ter.  among  the  people.      iheir  resentment  was 

shown   in   the   elections   of  the  year   1685, 

when   those   magistrates  who  had   favored  its   surrender, 

were  dropped  and   others  elected  in  their  places.     Gov. 
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Bradstreet  was  re-elected,  but  by  a  much  smaller  vote  than 
usual.  This  general  indifference  and  despondency  was 
sharply  manifested  by  several  towns  which  refused  to  elect 
deputies.  So  many  of  them  declined  that  the  court  found 
it  necessary  to  threaten  some  of  them  for  their  neglect. 
The  existing  form  of  government  was  considered  only  as 
provisional,  liable  to  be  entirely  altered  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  and  while  awaiting  the  change,  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  elections  were  without  spirit  or  enthusiasm. 

The  Proposition  of  Soou  after  the  defeat  of  the  Monmouth  re- 
Randoiphand     belKou,  Randolph  bestirred  himself  in  ref- 

the  Est  ab  li  sh-  .        ,i  i        c    n 

ment  of  the  new     ereuce  to  the  government  ot  the  province. 

Governmeut.  Hc  presented  a  scheme  which,  among  other 

provisions,  included  a  joint  house  of  assembly,  in  which 
Massachusetts  should  have  twenty  deputies,  Plymouth  and 
New  Hampshire  nine  each,  and  Maine  eight.  Windsor, 
Springfield,  Hadley  and  Northampton,  were  to  form  one 
district.  Opposed  by  the  King,  who  declared  against  the 
house  of  assembly,  the  project  fell  through.  Another  an- 
nual election  was  held  in  Massachusetts,  in  1686,  and  the 
Legislature  once  more  assembled.  Within  two  days  Ran- 
dolph arrived  in  Boston  with  the  newly  prepared  pro- 
gramme. Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  Governor ; 
Joseph  Dudley,  President ;  and  William  Stoughton,  Depu- 
ty-President, with  sixteen  Councillors.  There  was  to  be  no 
assembly,  and  their  government  extended  over  the  "Do- 
minion of  New  England."  as  constituted  by  King  Charles. 
On  the  presentation  of  the  commissions  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed officials,  the  General  Court  adjourned  to  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  following  October.  It  never  met  again. 
Until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  duties  of  his 
office  fell  upon  President  Dudley,  who  inaugurated  and  set 
in  motion  the  new  form  of  government.  His  rule  was  brief, 
continuing  only  about  seven  months.  In  December,  Andros 
arrived. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros.  Emphatic  and  profuse  were  the  professions 
His  Unpopularity  of  QoY.  Audros,  relative  to  the  public  wel- 
Unsat  i'sTa  "t  o  r y  fare,  and  the  hope  thereby  aroused  that  he 
Laws.  would  conduct  affairs  with  prudence,  awak- 

ened a  gleam  of  satisfaction  throughout  the  country.     But 
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the  rigor  of  performance  soon  thrnst  aside  the  mask  of  pro- 
fession, and  the  true  animus  of  the  new  administration  be- 
came speedily  apparent.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  unpo^D- 
ular  throughout  New  England.  His  administration  was 
arbitrary,  his  demeanor  overbearing,  his  demands  oppres- 
sive and  burdensome. 

A  tax  of  twenty  pence  on  each  poll,  and  one  penny  in  the 
pound  on  estates,  was  among  the  first  of  his  unsatisfactory 
acts.  The  evident  illegality  of  such  an  assessment  caused 
considerable  excitement,  and  payment  was  refused  by  a 
number  of  towns.  Several  town  clerks,  as  well  as  other 
prominent  citizens,  were  arrested,  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
resistance  against  this  unjust  tax.  The  fees  of  law  officers 
were  largely  increased,  causing  great  hardship  in  the  set- 
tlement of  estates ;  land  titles  were  declared  defective,  and 
could  be  rectified  only  by  the  paj^ment  of  an  amount  satis- 
factory to  the  government  officials.  Each  town  was  or- 
dered to  elect  a  commissioner,  who  in  connection  with  the 
selectmen,  should  assess  upon  the  town  such  sums  as  the 
Governor  and  Council  demanded.  He  established  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  caused  a  church  edifice  to  be  erected 
in  Boston  for  that  sect.  He  even  interfered  with  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  town  government,  antagonizing  the  pa- 
triotic sentiment  of  the  people,  which  above  all  things  re- 
sented any  dictation  in  town  affairs,  by  prohibiting  all 
town  meetings  but  one  in  each  year,  "upon  any  pretence  or 
color  whatsoever. "  The  dislike  occasioned  by  his  course  dur- 
ing King  Philip's  war,  while  Governor  of  New  York,  added 
to  his  unpopularity,  and  it  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
suspicion  that  he  secretly  favored  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Aware  of  the  general  discontent  and  anxious  to 
allay  it,  he  made  a  tour  of  New  England,  ostensibly  to  take 
"measures  to  prevent  a  second  Indian  war."  He  was  ab- 
sent from  Boston  eleven  weeks,  visited  Hartford,  New 
York,  and  Albany,  and  extended  his  travels  through  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  He  was  at  Springfield  and  North- 
ampton, and  made  a  flying  visit  to  Northfield.  ^  About  the 
15"'  of   October,   1688,  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  leading 

1  Randolph  wrote  that  he  intended  to  visit  those  places,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  crossed  the  Connecticut  River.  The  committee  for  the  re-settlement  of 
Northfield  had  a  conference  with  him  at  Hadley  by  his  own  request.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  have  called  them  to  Hadley,  if  he  came  to  Northampton,  for 
the  majority  of  them  were  residents  of  the  last  named  town. 
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men  of  the  valley,  both  civil  and  military,  at  Hadley,  at 
which  the  condition  of  allairs  locally,  and  the  method  of 
protection  against  the  foe,  were  considered.  On  the  first 
of  November,  he  issued  orders  for  the  raising  of  a  force  of 
six  hundred  men,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  sixty  men 
each.  John  Pynchon  of  Springfield,  was  made  Colonel, 
commanding  in  the  valley,  and  Aaron  Cook  of  Northamp- 
ton, Major.  This  was  denominated  "Standing  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Indians." 

Northampton  obeys      These  proceedings  undoubtedly  were  of  in- 
the  Laws.  tercst  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  but 

the  records  do  not  show  that  any  of  the 
questions  in  agitation  came  before  any  public  meeting  for 
discussion  or  action.  Unlike  some  of  the  eastern  towns, 
Northampton  made  no  resistance  to  any  of  the  arbitrary  en- 
actments of  the  Andros  government.  All  the  laws,  except 
that  one  having  reference  to  the  holding  of  but  one  town 
meeting'  in  a  year,  seem  to  have  been  observed.  Two  town 
meetings  were  held  in  1686,  and  in  1687,  and  four  in  1688. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  annual  election  of  town  officers, 
which  had  previously  been  held  in  January,  was  changed 
to  the  2P'  of  May,  and  six  selectmen  Avere  chosen.  The 
next  year,  the  government  of  Andros  having  been  in  the 
meantime  overthrown,  five  selectmen  were  chosen  to  serve 
"till  the  first  second  day  in  March,  w'^''  day  the  Towne  did 
then  order  should  be  the  day  of  election  of  town  officers 
yearly  or  till  further  order  be  made,"  and  "  fully  impow- 
ered  sd  Selectmen  to  order  al  the  publick  prudentials  of  the 
Towne  and  to  make  Rates  according  to  Custom."  At  the 
May  meeting  in  1688,  the  law  in  reference  to  choosing  a 
commissioner^  to  assist  in  making  rates  was  complied  Avith, 
and  Joseph  Hawley  was  elected  to  that  post. 

1  The  new  law  named  the  third  Wednesday  in  May  as  the  time  for  holding  the  an- 
nual election  for  the  choice  of  town  oflBcers,  and  also  provided  that  "  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  iu  this  Dominion  to  meet  or  convene  them- 
selves together  at  a  town  meeting  upon  any  pretence  or  color  whatsoever,  but  at  the 
times  beforementioned  and  appointed  for  the  choice  of  town  ofQcers." 

2  All  but  three  towns  in  Essex  County  refused  to  elect  a  tax  commissioner,  or 
allow  the  selectmen  to  levy  any  rate  till  it  had  been  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, concurring  with  the  Governor  and  Council.  Ipswich  was  made  an  example.  Sev- 
eral of  her  leading  citizens  were  brought  before  the  Court,  tried,  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Such  vigorous  measures  soon  stifled  all  resist- 
ance, and  the  towns  submitted. — Palfrey's  New  England,  vol.  3,  pp.,  526,  528. 
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Compliance  with     For  tliG  purposG  of  controliiig  and  profiting 
Law  made  Diffl-     "j^y  ^.j^g  fggg  accruing  tlierefrom,  certain  legal 

cult  and  Expen-        ,         .  i-    ii         t-»  •  i        i      i 

sive.  The  Coun-      ousmcss  oi  tliG  Ir^rovmce  was  concentrated. 

ty  Court.  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  his  re- 

tainers. •  Probate  on  estates  was  to  be  granted  only  by  the 
Governor  or  some  person  designated  by  him,  and  all  deeds 
and  mortgages  were  to  be  recorded  by  Randolph  and  his 
deputies,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  fees.  The  latter  were 
greatly  increased,  and  the  method  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness was  rendered  exceedingly  inconvenient  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  referring  all  such  matters  to  Boston  for  final  action. 
In  this  section  the  courts  were  allowed  to  remain  substan- 
tially as  before.  The  principal  change  was  the  removal  of 
the  two  clerks,  viz.  :  Samuel  Partridge,  appointed  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  John  Holyoke  for  the 
southern  section,  and  the  substitution  of  James  Cornish, 
the  school-master,  in  their  places.  The  following  named 
persons  constituted  the  ' '  County  Court  or  Court  of  Pleas 
and  Sessions,"  held  at  Northampton,  June  17,  1687 : — "Col. 
John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  and 
Judge,"  and  Justices,  five  in  number:  —  "Mr.  William 
Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  Mr.  John  Holyoke,  Capt. 
Aaron  Cook,  Lt.  John  Allis. 

Representatives      During  the  ycars  before  the  abrogation  of 
from  Northamp-     -f^j^g  charter,  Northampton  was  represented 
at  the  General  Court  by  her  ablest  men. 
Lieut.  William  Clarke,  first  chosen  in  1663,  was  returned 
each  year  in  succession  from  1668  to  1677.     From  1663  to 
I         1668,  the  town  was  not  represented,  and  in  1668,  1670,  1671 
^  and  1677,  Lieut.  Clarke  had  a  colleague.     In  1683  and  1685, 

Joseph  Hawley  was  deputy,  and  in  1684  and  1686,  Medad 
Pomeroy  represented  the  town.  The  latter  was  deputy 
when  the  charter  was  annulled.  He  was  the  last  deputy 
from  Northampton,  elected  by  authority  of  the  "  Governor 
and  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Under  the  new  re- 
gime the  house  of  deputies  was  abolished.  These  men, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  took  any  active 
part  in  the  legislative  discussions  of  the  day,  were  un- 
doubtedly deeply  interested  in  the  vital  questions  then  agi- 
tating the  public  mind.  It  was  no  light  task  for  the  mem- 
bers from  this  remote  section  of  the  province,  to  attend  the 
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sessions  of  those  momentous  years,  while  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  charter  was  in  progress*  The  legislative  year 
commenced  in  May,  In  1684,  sessions  of  the  General  Court 
were  held  in  six  of  the  twelve  months,  and  the  year 
following  it  was  in  session  every  month  from  May  to  and 
including  November,  adjourning  on  the  l?'*"  of  that  month 
to  the  next  February.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  member 
from  this  town  was  present  at  each  of  these  meetings,  as 
that  would  require  continuous  residence  in  Boston.  The 
town  would  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  be  at  so  great  an 
expense  (as  each  town  paid  its  own  representative),  nor 
would  the  member  be  willing  to  remain  so  long  absent  from 
home  duties.  In  some  instances  the  fact  is  especially  noted 
upon  the  records  that  the  deputy  was  chosen  for  or  to  be 
present  at  one  session  only. 

Andros  Arrested     lu  February,  1689,  news  reached  Boston  of 
and  a  new  form     j-}^q   landing   of  the    Priucc   of    Orange   in 

of  Gover  nment       _^        ,         ,  ,.,        n-i,       ^t  ^       ,  t 

Inaugurated.  Fuglaud,  and  the  flight  of  James.      On  the 

18*''  of  April,  Andros  and  his  principal  ad- 
herents were  seized  and  imprisoned.  This  was  a  bold  act. 
It  was  rebellion  and  the  perpetrators  placed  themselves  in 
a  perilous  position.  But  they  had  endured  the  ojDpressions 
of  Andros  and  his  subordinates  till  submission  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue.  Those  who  were  prominent  in  this  movement 
met  on  the  20th,  and  established  a  provisional  government; 
forming  what  they  denominated  a  "Council  for  the  safety 
of  the  People,  and  conservation  of  the  Peace."  Simon 
Bradstreet,  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Wait  Winthrop  appointed  to  command  the 
militia.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  position  with  some 
semblance  of  authority  from  the  people,  summons  were 
forwarded  to  each  town  to  send  two  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, except  Boston,  which  was  to  send  four.  This  conven- 
tion was  called  to  meet  on  the  second  of  May.  But  the 
time  was  too  short,  and  only  sixty-six  delegates  responded. 
All  that  could  be  done  by  that  body  was  to  call  another 
convention,  and  on  the  23''  of  May,  representatives  from 
fifty-four  towns  assembled.  All  but  fourteen  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  instructed  by  their  towns  to  insist  upon  the 
resumption  of  the  previous  form  of  government. 
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The  Town  Votes  Northampton  elected  but  one  delegate — 
for  the  re-estab-  John  King — probably  at  a  meeting  held 
old  form  of  Gov-  May  16,  1689.  At  the  same  time  a  vote  in- 
ernment.  structing  the  delegate,  or  rather  indicating 

to  him  the  opinion  of  his  constituents,  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Voted  vnanimoiTsly  that  y"^  Goven'^  Deputy  Goven'  and  Asistants 
■well  -^rere  Chosen  and  Sworn  in  may  in  y*  yeare  1686,  should  be  Contin- 
ued in  or  Reastmie  their  former  power  for  the  yeare  insuing  vnlesse 
orders  come  from  England  to  the  contrary." 

There  is  no  further  record.  Whatever  discussion  might 
have  preceded  the  above  action,  either  among  the  citizens 
individually,  or  at  the  meeting  is  unknown.  There  was 
practical  unanimity  of  sentiment.  The  people  were  loyal 
and  patriotic,  ready  to  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  King,  and 
equally  ready  to  depose  unjust  and  tyrannical  rulers. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


INDIAN  MURDERS— MILITIA— FORTIFICATIONS. 


Indian  War  in     GrOV.  Andros'  hasty  visit  to  the  Hampshire 
^^i"^^-  towns  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  dis- 

turbed state  of  Indian  affairs.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1G88,  the  Indians  of  Maine,  incited  by 
the  machinations  of  Baron  St.  Castine,  and  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
whites,  fell  upon  the  settlements  of  that  section.  They 
surprised  Dover,  killed  and  captured  the  inhabitants  and 
committed  deiDredations  on  other  towns.  Majors  Church 
and  Swain  were  sent  against  them,  and  the  enemy  were 
driven  off.  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  English 
troops  returned  to  Massachusetts.  While  these  hostilities 
were  in  progress,  Indians  came  into  Hampshire  County, 
and  several  murders  were  committed. 

Abandoned  Hamp-  Soou  after  the  close  of  King  Philip's  war, 
shire  Towns  Re-  the  people  aloug  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
River  began  to  resettle  the  towns  that  had 
been  abandoned  at  that  time.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
at  Sufl&eld,  in  1677 ;  Deerfield  was  permanently  re-occupied 
in  1682 ;  and  Northfield  again  inhabited  three  years  later. 
A  few  settlers  had  returned  to  Brookfield  shortly  after,  and 
a  new  town  was  incorporated  at  Enfield,  in  1683.  Ten 
years  of  peace  had  done  much  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  these  settlements.  All  the  towns  on  the  river  had  re- 
covered from  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  were  in  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 
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Suspicious  Indians     The  iiativG  tribes   who  formerly   occupied 
about.     Several     the  couutiy  had  departed,   and  only  occa- 

Persons  Killed.  •  n  t      t  •        xi  -m 

sionally  was  an  Indian  seen  m  the  villages. 
These  were  treated  with  friendliness  and  courtesy,  and  ap- 
parently the  utmost  good  will  prevailed.  This  state  of 
things  was  rudely  broken  in  upon  during  the  summer  of 
1688.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  fifteen  Indians,  seemingly 
friendly,  some  of  whom  formerly  lived  in  this  vicinity, 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Wells,  in  Deerfield.  Their 
actions  were  suspicious,  but  they  were  not  watched.  Three 
days  afterwards,  July  27*'',  five  friendly  Indians  were  killed 
near  Spectacle  Pond,  Springfield,  and  on  the  16*''  of  August, 
six  persons — three  men,  two  women  and  a  girl — were  killed 
at  Northfield.  These  murders  were  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  this  band,  and  the  examination  of  certain 
Indian  prisoners,  captured  about  this  time,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  party  of  savages  was  hired  by  the  French 
government  of  Canada,  to  kill  and  capture  friendly  Indians 
and  whites  upon  English  territory.^  Considerable  alarm 
was  occasioned  throughout  Hampshire  County  by  these 
outrages.  Major  Pynchon  immediately  sent  soldiers  to 
Northfield,  and  thirteen  men  came  up  from  Hartford.  A 
garrison  composed  of  men  from  nearly  all  the  river  towns, 
was  maintained  there  from  August  to  October.  In  Novem- 
ber, a  company  of  fifty-one  men,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Bull,  was  sent  from  Connecticut,  by  order  of  Gov.  Andros, 
and  the  place  was  garrisoned  during  the  winter.  The  few 
settlers  remaining  in  the  town,  consisting  of  seventy  per- 
sons, of  whom  only  fifteen  were  men,  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  help  the  next  year.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  affairs,  and  the  little  handful  of 
people  continued  to  reside  there  till  1690,  when  Northfield 
was  abandoned  for  a  second  time,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  resettle  the  place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Militia  of     A  Spirited  controversy  arose  in  this  town  in 

of  Northampton     ^ggg^  relative  to  the  officers  of  the  militia 

company.     Not  a  little  bitterness  of  feeling 

was  manifested,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  parties  over 

the  affair.      Considerable  correspondence  passed  between 

1    History  of  Northfield,  p.  113. 
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citizens  of  the  town  and  the  authorities,  and  several  letters 
dealing  in  sharp  personalities  were  written  to  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  abrogation  of  the  charter,  the  local  train 
bands  became  somewhat  disorganized,  and  little  if  any- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  to  preserve  their  efficiency. 
It  appears  that  an  organization  had  been  continued  here, 
but  there  is  little  to  show  that  the  company  was  in  any  con- 
dition for  service.  When  Andros  established  his  standing 
army,  and  appointed  Pynchon  and  Cook  regimental  officers 
for  Hampshire  County,  there  was  no  efficient  train  band  in 
Northampton. 

Major  Pynchon's  It  is  evident  that  the  Northampton  officers. 
Orders  Defied.  Sergt.  King  in  particular,  questioned  the 
authority  of  Pynchon,  and  a  letter  written 
by  the  latter  in  November,  1688,  indicates  that  they  refused 
to  obey  him.  ^  The  reason  why  the  Northampton  men  de- 
clined to  recognize  the  authority  of  Col.  Pynchon  is  not 
clear.  It  could  not  have  been  because  he  received  his  com- 
mission from  Andros.  Their  own,  if  they  held  any,  came 
from  the  same  source.  If  none  had  been  issued  to  others, 
then  the  officers  in  command  in  1686,  were  still  in  authority, 
and  King  was  not  one  of  them.  Pynchon  held  supreme 
command  in  Hampshire  County  before  Andros  was  made 
governor,  and  consequently  a  double  reason  existed  why  he 
should  have  been  obeyed. 

The  Militia  to  be     When  it  became  evident  that  a  war  with  the 
Reorganized.  Freuch  and  their  Indian  allies  could  not  be 

avoided,  the  provisional  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia. 
June  14*^,  1689,  an  order  was  passed  that  all  militia  officers 
in  commission  May  12'^'',  1686,  "not  in  any  way  disqualified, 
should  be  re-instated  in  their  respective  commands,  and 

1  He  says  that  he  "  sent  away  15  men  from  Springfield  who  readily  attended;  gave- 
orders  to  y«  upper  towns  for  more  to  make  up  50.  At  Northampton,  Sergt.  King  ca- 
villed about  my  power,  hindered  y^  Committee  of  Militia,  told  them  Springfield  men 
would  not  obey  me  (though  it  proved  otherwise),  that  I  had  no  power  and  they  mat- 
tered me  not  and  would  not  give  3  skips  of  a  louse  for  it,  said  y«  court  could  act  noth- 
ing. He  and  Pomeroy  [Capt.  Medad]  bid  defiance  to  y«  old  commissioned  ofBcers. 
Such  a  height  of  pride  are  matters  come  to  there  y'  nothing  could  or  would  be  done 
by  or  from  my  orders  and  directions.  But  they  said  they  would,  if  any  came  from 
Springfield,  go  as  volunteers;  and  so  there  went  about  I't  men  that  way." — History  of 
Northfleld,  p.  118. 
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that  all  vacancies  should  forthwith  be  filled  up  of  meet  per- 
sons to  be  nominated  by  the  householders  and  soldiers  of 
such  company."  John  King,  who  that  year  served  as  rep- 
resentative, brought  the  order.  The  contention  was 
whether  the  old  officers — Capt.  Aaron  Cook,  Lieut.  Joseph 
Hawley,  and  Ensign  Timothy  Baker^r-commissioned  in 
1686,  should  continue  in  command,  or  a  new  list  be  chosen. 
Major  Pynchon,  as  commander  in  the  county,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  authorities,  renewed  their  com- 
missions, while  the  company  and  the  town  were  in  favor 
of  another  election. 

M  e  d  a  d  Pomeroy's    Medad  Pomeroy  took  an  active  part  in  this 
Letter  concerniug    coutest  and  addressed  several  letters  to  the 

the  DifSculty.  j_t         •j_-        •        j^  e  i-      i 

authorities  m  tavor  or  an  entirely  new  se- 
lection. In  his  first  letter  of  July  18"',  he  represented  that 
Capt.  Cook  was  no  longer  a  citizen  of  Northampton,  that 
Lieut.  Hawley  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  company,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  ^he  office,  and 
that  Ensign  Baker  had  never  accepted  the  commission. 
The  trouble  with  the  last  two  named  officers  dated  l)ack  to 
the  spring  of  1686.  He  represented  that  the  captain  at 
that  time  promised  the  company  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  officers.  But  that  he  came  with  com- 
missions for  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Ensign  Baker,  without 
having  consulted  the  company  or  the  persons  whose  places 
were  to  be  filled.  [The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  lieutenant 
was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Lieut.  William  Clarke, 
and  the  ensign  had  some  idea  of  removing  to  Northfield.] 
The  commission  to  Mr.  Hawley  was  delivered  to  him  at 
that  time,  "though  the  company  then  manifested  much 
dislike  to  the  same. "  The  ensign  then  in  commission  ' ''  ut- 
terly refused  to  deliver  up  the  colors  to  the  Captain's  order, 
and  men's  spirits  being  at  that  time  in  such  a  heat  it  was  evi- 
dent it  was  no  season  to  take  the  colors  away  by  force."  A 
petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  soon  after,  concern- 
ing this  trouble,  but  the  change  in  government  occurred 
before  any  action  was  taken.  When  the  order  came  in 
1689,  he  says  that  the  selectmen  aj^plied  to  Mr.  Hawley  "to 
see  when  or  whether  he  would  call  a  meeting  for  nomina- 
tion of  Captain  and  other  military  officers,  because  then 
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they  would  take  that  opportunity  to  choose  selectmen  and 
other  town  officers."  He  promised  to  let  them  know  in  a 
few  days,  but  put  the  matter  off  from  time  to  time,  "made 
light  of  the  order,  and  said  it  was  only  a  rattle  to  please 
fools,  as  if  the  court  sat  in  counsel  to  make  rattles  to  please 
fools."  The  selectmen  then  called  a  meeting  for  the  election 
of  town  officials,  and  "read  the  order  about  the  choice  of 
officers."  "But  Mr.  Cook  being  come  to  town  he  and  Mr. 
Hawley  made  much  disturbance  in  the  meeting  and  op- 
posed the  choice  of  officers  as  much  as  possible,  requiring 
them  to  desist  from  that  matter.  But  the  town  did  gener- 
ally vote,  and  among  all  the  votes  there  were  only  2  or  3 
for  Mr.  Hawley.  The  men  then  chosen  were.  Preserved 
Clapp,  Capt.,  John  King,  Sr.  Lieut.,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Ens., 
by  a  very  full  vote."  He  closes  as  follows  :  "The  Inhab- 
itants of  Northampton  request  the  council  and  Representa- 
tives to  confirm  these  officers,  and  did  desire  me  to  signify 
to  you  the  reasons  of  their  acts."  Again  on  the  20**",  Pom- 
eroy  writes,  urging  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  says  "for  we  are  in  a  very  great  confusion.  The  town 
appointed  Lt.  Hawley  and  others  to  look  after  the  militia 
till  further  settlement  was  obtained  from  the  court;  but 
Maj.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Timothy  Baker  say  they 
have  sole  power  of  the  militia,  and  grant  warrants  to  press 
men  to  go  and  keep  garrison  at  Squakeag,  Indians  being 
seen  there  of  late ;  which  sending  men  there  seems  to  be  a 
matter  which  duty  and  humanity  require ;  but  we  are  in 
such  a  state  that  none  regards  them  nor  will  any  obey 
them.  *  *  We  have  intelligence  that  50  Indians  set  out 
from  Albany  5  days  ago  with  a  design  for  mischief,"  and  he 
again  counsels  prompt  action,  suggesting  that  if  the  old 
officers  should  be  appointed  he  fears  "it  will  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence." 

Maj  or  Cook  Re-  Major  Cook  writes  a  sharp  letter  of  protest, 
plies  to  Pom-  under  date  of  July  22*^,  in  which  he  handles 
the  private  characters  of  Pomeroy  and  King 
with  great  severity.  He  asserts  that  he  has  not  removed 
from  Northampton,  but  having  just  married  a  wife  in  Had- 
ley,  he  is  residing  there  temporarily,  keeping  up  his  own 
house  in  Northampton,  to  which  he  intends  to  return  as 
soon  as  he  has  settled  certain  family  affairs.     Sergt.  King, 
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he  says,  maintains  that  "I  am  removed,  and  the  orders  gave 
them  liberty  to  choose  a  new  captain ;  and  with  violence, 
against  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Stoddard  and  other  gentlemen, 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Captain  and  chose  a  cousin  of 
mine,  sister  Clapp's  son,  that  I  wish  were  fit  for  it,  and  I 
would  soon  be  quiet.  He  is  no  freeman  and  joins  to  no 
church,  but  a  companion  with  tiplers  that  would  never 
submit  to  our  wholesome  laws  respecting  the  militia ;  he 
was  a  sergeant  of  our  company,  but  sundry  times  carried 
so  tumultuously  we  were  fain  to  discharge  him  of  his 
office."  Of  Mr.  Hawley  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms, 
representing  that  "King  and  others  by  secret  plots  and 
acts  weakened  his  hand  to  his  ministerial  work ;  and  being 
employed  in  town  business,  he  joined  in  fining  King  for  bad 
fences,  by  which  many  poor  men  had  great  losses ;  on 
which  King  railed  on  Mr.  Hawley  dreadfully  for  injustice, 
and  also  since  for  punishing  them  for  turning  their  cattle 
into  the  common  field  before  the  time,  and  like  unjust  acts 
as  they  call  them  (which  I  think  meritorious  and  just).  On 
these  accounts,  this  King  stirs  up  the  multitude  against  Mr. 
Hawley  to  turn  him  out  of  his  place  and  choose  King  in  his 
room."  He  also  charges  King  with  intoxication  and  states 
that  he  "carried  on  so  corruptly  and  wild  that  by  complaint 
of  some  to  the  Judge  of  the  Assizes,  he  discharged  him  of  all 
office  and  ordered  him  to  carry  a  musket  in  the  rear  of  the 
company."  Cook  accuses  King  and  his  party  of  having 
acted  since  he  came  "from  the  court"  [having  been  chosen 
representative]  "as  if  all  the  governor's  and  councillors' 
powers  were  in  their  hands  to  judge  and  trample  on  Col. 
Pynchon's  power  as  a  major."  Major  Cook  also  pays  his 
respects  to  "one  Medad  Pumry  his  brother  inE —  (I  wish  I 
could  say  in  good),"  whom  he  represents  as  in  no  sense  a 
teetotaller.  The  new  orders  of  the  court  concerning  the 
choice  of  militia  officers,  he  thinks  nullify  former  orders, 
which  gave  the  company  power  to  nominate  their  own  offi- 
cers. 

Major  Pynchon's     Major  Pyuchou  wrotc  to  the  government, 
Letter  on  the      concerning  this  difficulty,   on   the   30'*"   of 
tion.^  '*     "^^      July.     He  says  that  he  has  tried  to  allay 
"the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  the  sol- 
diers in  this  county.     *     *     But  there  is  a  party  at  North- 
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ampton  who  fall  in  with  Sergeant  King,  or  rather  that  are 
stirred  up  by  him,  who  do  so  blow  up  discontents  against 
their  former  officers  as  makes  it  difficult ;  and  I  understand 
it  was  carried  on  in  design  by  himself,  that  he  might  be 
Captain,  and  it  has  so  far  prevailed  that  he  is  nominated 
for  Lieut,  having  so  many  relations,  as  I  am  informed 
about  32  in  that  town  by  marriage  and  blood,  who  have 
holpen  it  on  and  are  the  faction  in  that  business,  Medad 
Pomeroy  joining  with  them  and  being  of  them  (which  also 
helped  him  to  the  place  of  deputy)  when  as  many  of  the 
most  sober  and  considerate  men  are  otherwise  disposed," 
No  one,  he  says,  can  "justly  object  against  any  of"  the  of- 
ficers commissioned  in  1686.  Of  Ensign  Baker,  who  it  is 
alleged  did  not  carry  the  colors  on  the  day  on  which  his 
commission  was  received,  Pynchon  says,  that  it  was  on 
account  "of  his  modesty"  and  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
old  ensign,  who  "  had  his  discharge  because  he  was  remov- 
ing to  Northfield."  It  was  the  last  muster  of  the  year,  the 
former  ensign  was  acting,  and  consequently  the  commis- 
sion was  not  given  to  Baker  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
but  he  received  it  afterwards.  Before  another  training 
day,  came  the  change  in  government,  and  another  ensign 
was  appointed  "  (whom  now  that  party  would  have  to  be 
their  new  Captain)  and  so  Baker  was  prevented  of  officia- 
ting in  the  place  till  now,  that  the  present  authority  hath 
restored  him  ;  and  I  apprehend  they  are  as  well  with  their 
former  officers  viz :  Capt.  Cook,  Lt.  Hawley  and  Ens. 
Baker,  *  *  as  they  can  be,  if  not  better  than  by  the  new 
ones  they  intend  to  present,"  He  argues  that  they  were  the 
officers  of  the  company  till  new  ones  were  chosen,  as  they 
were  commissioned  May  12'^'',  1686,  and  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
placed by  the  government  from  which  they  derived  their 
authority. 

The  General  Court      On  the  29*''  of  July,  the  General  Court  put 

settles  the  Quar-     ^u  end  to   the    quarrcl  by   declaring  that 

ing  the  former     Cook,  Hawlcy  and  Baker  should  be  the  offi- 

offlcers.  cers  of  the  company,  on  the  ground  of  their 

former  commission.     In  regard  to  Capt.  Cook,  the  court 

decided  that  as  he  kept  his  residence  in  Northampton,  and 
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was  doing  military  duty  there,  the  objection  urged  against 
him  on  account  of  removal  from  that  place,  was  of  no 
value. 

It  was  an  Attempt     This  coutrovcrsy,  the  counterpart  of  which 
to  oust  the  old     j^  various  phases  of  life,  is  by  no  means  un- 

Commanders.  ■•  i    1 1  j      t  j        c    v  i 

known  at  the  present  day,  grew  out  ot  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  owing  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ment. In  reality  it  was  an  attempt  to  oust  the  former  offi- 
cers. Military  honors  were  sought  after  in  those  days  when 
titles  meant  something  and  gave  the  recipients  position  in 
the  community.  The  decision  of  the  court,  however,  seems- 
to  have  been  contrary  to  the  desire  of  citizens,  as  was 
proved  by  their  future  action.  The  prospect  for  immediate 
active  service  was  imminent,  and  the  Northampton  com- 
pany was  soon  to  have  its  share. 

sergt.  King,  the     Scrgt.  King  secms  to  have  been  quite  active- 
Prime  Mover.     {^  tliis  affair,  and  he  undoubtedly  aspired  to 

He  Threatens  to        . ,  t       p    n  ttti  j.-l 

Sue  the  Town.  the  commaiid  or  the  company.  W  hen  tne 
"council  for  Safety,"  called  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  establish  a  government,  Sergt.  King  was 
chosen  to  represent  Northampton,  as  Major  Pynchon  states, 
through  the  influence  of  Medad  Pomeroy  (whose  daughter 
his  son  married).  He  figures  soon  after  in  a  suit  against  the 
town,  incited  no  doubt  by  his  disa]3pointment  in  not  ob- 
taining the  coveted  rank  in  the  militia.  The  town  refused 
"to  pay  him  for  going  twice  to  the  Bay  as  their  Represen- 
tative or  deputy.  And  the  Towne  Looking  on  it  that  they 
sent  him  But  once."  King  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
second  convention,  which  met  in  May,  re-established  the 
old  government,  and  ordered  an  election  of  deputies  in  ac- 
cordance with  former  methods  of  procedure.  Northamp- 
ton held  no  election  under  this  latter  order.  A  General 
Court,  consisting  of  the  former  magistrates  and  the  newly 
elected  deputies,  convened  in  June,  and  King,  evidently 
acting  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  chosen  deputy 
for  the  year,  attended  that  session,  ^     Hence  the  suit.     Mr. 

1  There  is  the  evidence  of  Major  Cook,  that  King  was  present  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  for  he  says  that  King  brought  the  order  for  reorganizing  the  mili- 
tia.   That  order  was  passed  June  14"",  1689. 
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Hawley  was  chosen  attorney  to  act  for  the  town,  March  5^^, 
1611.  King  soon  after  withdrew  the  action.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley at  once  complained  of  him  "for  commencing  a  suit 
against  the  town  of  Northampton  and  making  the  town  ex- 
pense, and  yet  withdrawing  his  action  &  did  not  prose- 
cute." At  a  session  held  March  25^^,  1690,  the  court  ordered 
King  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  town,  amounting  to  24s. 
6d.  King  did  not  relish  this  rebuff,  and  the  next  year, 
having  been  in  the  meantime  made  lieutenant,  sought  re- 
dress by  renewing  his  action.  Mr.  Hawley  was  again 
chosen  attorney  on  the  part  of  the  town,  and  the  case  came 
to  trial  at  the  March  term.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  King,  who  had  the  costs  to  pay,  amounting  to  24s. 
8d.     He  sued  for  £8.8.1 

The  Death  of  Capt.  The  death  of  Capt.  Cook  occurred  in  Sep- 
cook  again  opens     tember,  1690,  and  the  question  concerning 

the  Discussion.  p^  f        n  -t , 

omcers  tor  tlie  military  company,  was  again 
opened.  Major  Pynchon  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawley,  requesting 
him  to  call  the  company  together,  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating a  captain,  urging  them  to  lay  aside  "all  business 
prejudice,  misguided  affection,  and  act  for  the  public 
good."  He  suggested  that  they  might,  if  they  saw  fit, 
nominate  an  entire  list  of  officers  ;  yet  he  judged  "it  would 
be  well  to  regard  what  is  customary  upon  the  removal  of  a 
captain,"  to  advance  the  lieutenant  to  the  place.  His  sug- 
gestion, however,  was  not  followed.  A  town  meeting  was- 
held,  and  new  officers  chosen. 

Mr.  Hawley  Peti-  Licut.  Hawley  was  requested  to  accept  the 
tions  the  Court,  position  of  lieutenant,  or  rather  to  continue 
Commission.  in  it  aiid  act  with  the  others  in  military  af- 

fairs, but  he  absolutely  declined.  In  the 
following  petition  to  the  General  Court,  he  describes  the 
proceedings  when  the  new  officers  were  chosen,  and  resigns 
his  command.     The  document  is  dated  Dec.  8^^,  1690  :  — 

1  In  169|,  Joseph  Parsons  presented  an  account  against  the  town  as  follows: — "  By- 
going  once  to  serve  in  the  Gen'l  Court  in  the  year  93,  not  yet  paid  for,  and  twice  in 
the  year  '94,  money  £13."  If  King  sued  for  pay  for  service  at  both  sessions,  then  it 
would  seem  from  the  above  bill,  that  the  average  allowance  for  attendance  upon  a. 
session  of  the  Legislature,  was  £4.  It  mvist  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  town 
objected  only  to  paying  King  for  one  session,  having  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
that  election,  and  that  his  charge  of  £8.8  for  the  last  one  was  excessive,  and  may  in 
some  measure  have  determined  the  verdict  against  him. 
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"  On  Friday  night  the  drnm  beat  for  calling  the  inhabitants  together 
the  next  morning,  but  some  did  not  come  and  others  would  not  vote. 
Those  present  being  desired  to  vote,  55  votes  were  for  Sergeant  Clap, 
which  was  far  more  than  any  other  had ;  but  whether  that  be  a  compe- 
tent number  for  such  a  great  town  (one  half  of  them  possibly  b^ing  re- 
lations) is  with  your  honors  to  determine.  However  I  would  entreat 
he  might  be  established  for  I  perceive  none  in  this  town  are  like  to  hold 
an  oflBce  of  that  nature  except  first  being  chose  by  the  company ;  wit- 
ness Ensign  Baker  who  was  commissioned  before  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment &  since  the  Revolution  confirmed,  could  never  have  the  colors 
delivered  to  him  notwithstanding  all  the  Cap^in's  commands,  but  were 
withheld  by  Serg'  Clap,  by  consent  of  great  part  of  the  company,  till  his 
death :  yet  at  this  meeting,  he  laying  down  his  commission  &  putting 
the  Company  to  their  choice,  some  said  it  was  well  done,  and  a  cry  was 
made  let  us  choose  him  again,  which  immediately  they  Aid.  Thus  I 
have  stated  the  case — am  not  against  Serg'  Clap's  establishment  as 
things  are ;  but  would  request  the.  court  to  dismiss  me  (though  not 
backward  to  serve  the  country)  for  I  am  not  so  fond  of  a  Lieutenant's 
place  after  I  have  lost  so  many  weeks  in  that  service,  as  to  desire  to 
hold  it  imder  one  who  is  no  freeman  &  but  a  3'*  Sergeant. "^ 

I 

Militia  Officers     Preserved  Clapp  was  Confirmed  as  Captain, 
Confirmed.  q^jj({  Timothy  Baker  as  Ensign.     Mr.  Haw- 

ley  persisted  in  liis  declination,  which  was 
accepted,  and  in  the  following  February,  John  King  was 
chosen  lieutenant  by  the  company  and  confirmed  by  the 
court.  So  Clapp  and  King  obtained  the  places  they  sought, 
and  afterwards  (^d  good  service  against  the-enemy. 

A  Vote  of  Amity  Reports  of  the  capture  of  Schenectady  by 
and  Forbear-  -f^j^Q  French  and  Indians,  which  occurred 
Feb.  18'^,  1611,  spread  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  the  province,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken 
in  all  the  Hampshire  towns  to  put  th'em  into  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  for  defense.  Existing  fortifications  were  re- 
paired and  strengthened,  and  such  towns  as  were  destitute 
at  once  set  about  constructing  them.  On  the  26'^  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  I  following  vote  was  passed.  It  shows  that 
the  people  of  Northampton,  though  but  recently  bitterly 
contending  about  military  oflicers,  were  thoroughly  aroused 
and  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  considered  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  town  :  — 

1    Judd  MSS. 
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"Whereas  the  concitrance  of  And  Agreement  as  one  of  Any  Society 
in  publick  concerns  is  the  strenth  (And  vnder  god)  j^  safety  And 
p''servation  of  y  same,  and  y'  y«  consideration  that  a  condecending 
Spirit  one  to  anther  in  matters  of  publick  Affairs  wherein  both  the 
honour  of  god  and  our  owne  Safty  is  Adnanced  :  ^we  therefore  do  Agree 
and  bind  o' selves  to  this,  viz  :  that  the  maior  vote  of  y*  TowTie  shall  de- 
tirmine  in  or  as  to  making  of  fortification  for  o"^  defence  Against  the 
enemy  that  tho  we  as  to  o''  owne  Apprehentions  or  Judgment  Are  of 
Another  p"^ suasion  :  yet  notwithstanding  we  will  Aquiesse  And  rest 
satisfied  with  the  detirmination  of  the  maior  vote  of  the  Towne  And 
readily  to  y  vtmost  of  o'  power  doe  and  p'^forme  each  of  vs  o''  parts  of 
y^  same  :  voted  vnanimously  or  very  fully  the  day  Above  sd." 

The  old  Fortiflca-     Onjiy  an  emergency  of  great  moment  could 
tions  Deemed     have  Called  out  an  unanimous  vote  like  the 

Inadequate,  and  ,  -r->     j    •  i  i       i  t  it 

a  new  Line  de-     aoove.     i5ut  it  seems  to  have  been  needed, 
cided  upon.  more  especially  in  view  of  the  spiteful  con- 

troversy concerning  military  affairs  that  had  been  in  pro- 
gress for  m.ore  than  a  year,  and  was  then  not  fully  ended. 
It  paved  the  way  for  the  order  providing  better  and  more 
permanent  fortifications,  which  was  adopted  the  following- 
March.  The  old  ones  erected  some  fifteen  years  before,  and 
repaired  in  1677,  had  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  true  the 
meeting  house  had  been  fortified,  but  doubtless  the  pali- 
sades around  that  building  had  since  been  removed.  Dur- 
ing the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity-  that  followed  King 
Philip's  war,  many  new  houses  had  been  built,  particularly 
west  of  the  meeting  house.  Consequently  the  area  to  be 
enclosed  within  the  fortifications  had  been  much  increased, 
which  of  course  added  greatly  to  the  expenditure.  The 
vote  ordering  these  fortifications  was  passed  in  March,  and 
describes  the  line  upon  which  they  were  established  suffi- 
ciently to  trace  them  with  considerable  accuracy  at  the 
present  time  :  — 

"At  A  Towne  Meetting,  March  y«  5"^  WH  The  Towne  Considering  of 
y*  danger  they  were  in  of  being  Asalted  by  An  Enemie  did  then  Agree 
to  fortifie  the  Towne  iji  and  as  for  the  Compasse  of  it  did  Agree  that 
begining  At  Allexander  Edwards  his  house  the  fortification  should  rim 
from  thence  to  Ensigne  bakers  and  so  to  Deacon  Hunts  and  from  thence 
to  M''  Stoderds  And  so  to  John  Kings  and  from  thence  to  meete  with 
the  Line  where  the  old  fortification  formerly  stood  in  the  most  conue- 
nient  place  And  so  to  run  round  the  towne  j"  rest  of  y"  way  About  the 
place  where  it  formerly  was  standing.  And  for  the  rule  w'^  was  to  be 
Attended  in  making  vp  of  sd  fortification  it  was  then  Agreed  that  one 
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halfe  of  it  was  to  be  done  by  male  p'^sons  from  16  years  old  And  vp- 
ward.  And  married  p''sons  should  doe  three  rods  Ajpeice  for  their 
heads  And  single  p''sons  two  rods  Apeice  for  their  heads  And  the  other 
halfe  to  be  done  by  estats  according  to  each  mans  due  proportion  ;  only 
those  p''sons  w"''  Line  with  out  the  Line  or  Compasse  of  the  fortification 
Aboue  sd  are  wholy  to  be  free  from  malring  Any  j)ai-t  of  sd  fortifica- 
tion or  paing  toward  y  same.  But  in  case  Any  of  them  shall  see  rea- 
son to  Come  in  within  the  Aboue  sd  fortification  that  then  em-y  p''son 
or  p''sons  are  to  doe  their  part  of  it  Abating  one-third  part  Acording  to 
the  rule  Aboue  sd." 

Position  of  the  New      A   Committee  consisting   of   "Jolin   King 
Fortification.  ^y.,   John    Parson,    and   Medad   Pumry," 

were  chosen  to  "Lay  out  the  fortification." 
To  trace  the  line  of  this  palisade  is  comparatively  easy. 
Alexander  Edwards  lived  on  West  Street,  at  its  junction 
with  Green.  He  owned  nearly  all  the  jjroperty  lying  be- 
tween West  Street  and  Mill  River,  south  of  Green  Street. 
His  house  stood  on  the  north-easterly  corner  of  the  lot,  in 
the  vicinity  of  "Plymouth  Hall."  Ensign  Baker  lived  on 
Elm  Street.  His  lot  included  the  land  from  the  east  line  of 
the  Cooper  estate  to  Mill  River,  and  his  house  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  brick  house,  formerly  owned  by  Gen.  Ly- 
man (now  Miss  Tucker's).  Dea.  Hunt's  house  was  very 
near  that  now  owned  by  A.  McCallum.  Mr.  Stoddard  lived 
on  what  is  now  the  H.  R.  Hinckley  homestead,  and  John 
King  lived  on  King  Street,  and  owned  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Dr.  Fisk  and  French  Catholic  Church  estates. 

The  line  of  fortification  was  erected  along  the  rear  of 
Smith  College  administration  building  and  the  President's 
house,  to  Miss  Tucker's,  thence  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hen- 
shaw  Avenue,  to  and  beyond  Mr.  Hinckley's,  and  j^robably 
followed  a  course  just  north  of  Park  Street,  to  King's  home- 
stead. Where  it  was  located  from  the  house  of  John  King 
to  Mill  River,  is  not  definitely  stated.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  encircled  the  burying  ground,  but  a  certain  fact,  here- 
tofore noted,  seems  to  antagonize  such  a  belief.  Possibly 
it  was  continued  along  the  rear  of  the  Market  and  Hawley 
Street  lots,  reaching  the  river  near  the  lower  end  of  Pleas- 
ant Street.  From  that  point  it  must  have  followed  the 
stream  as  far  as  the  homestead  of  S.  L.  Parsons,  and  on  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 
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Its  Length.  This  line  of  defense  enclosed  a  much  larger 

area  than  the  previous  one.  Its  entire 
length,  if  it  encircled  the  burying  ground,  was  something 
more  than  two  miles,  and  its  construction  must  have  in- 
volved much  labor  and  expense.  While  the  old  palisade, 
where  it  extended  through  the  more  thickly  settled  portion 
of  the  town  may  have  been  demolished,  it  is  probable  that 
the  portion  of  it  which  was  erected  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  This  fortification 
was  similar  to  the  one  which  was  built  in  1G7|.  That  had 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  one  would  prove  equally  effective. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CAPT.  COOK— TAXES— NEW  CHARTER— SCHOOLS. 

Wide-spread  and      MuCH   sickiiess   prevailed   throughout    the 
,  Virulent  Malady,     colouj   of    Coiiuecticut   in   the   year    1689. 

Fatal   to   many        o-         _eii  •  ini         -^  i 

Prominent  Men.  opringneld  was  invaded  by  it,  and  so  many 
persons  disabled,  that  harvesting  had  to  be 
partially  abandoned.  Northampton  also  suffered  to  some 
extent,  the  number  of  deaths  from  disease  being  greater 
than  in  any  other  year  since  the  settlement  began.  In  the 
two  following  years,  however,  the  epidemic,  as  it  might  be 
called,  found  its  way  up  the  river,  and  among  its  victims 
were  many  prominent  and  influential  men.  During  the 
summer  of  1690,  one  hundred  persons  were  at  one  time  sick 
sj'  at  Deerfield,  and  four-score  at  Northampton.  ^     The  disease 

was  also  fatal  and  wide-spread,  the  next  year.  During 
these  two  years,  "agues  and  fevers"  prevailed  in  all  the 
river  towns.  The  names  of  twenty-five  persons  are  re- 
corded upon  the  death  roll  of  Northampton  in  1690,  and  in 
1691,  twenty-three  others  were  added.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  older  and  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  town. 
Included  in  the  list  are  the  names  of  William  Miller,  Lieut. 
William  Clarke,  Samuel  Davis,  Lieut.  John  Lyman,  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  Major  Aaron  Cook,  David  Burt,  and  Wil- 
liam Janes,  in  1690  ;  William  Holton,  Dea.  Jonathan  Hunt, 
and  Caleb  Pomeroy,  in  1691.  These  eleven  men  were  among 
the  original  settlers  of  the  town,  and  had  been  identified 
with  its  interests  from  the  first.  Several  of  them  were 
eighty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  but  most  of  them  were 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  all  were  still  active  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  place.  Major  Cook  was  captain  of  the 
military  company ;   Dea.   Hunt  was  one  of  the  selectmen 

1    Peter  Tilton's  Letter  to  Gov.  Bradstreet,  dated  Hadley,  August  33^  1690. 

41  4 
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and  representative  to  the  General  Court;  and  William 
Clarke,  whose  monograph  has  been  previously  spread 
upon  these  pages,  may  be  truthfully  deemed  the  father 
of  the  town.  The  loss  of  so  many  of  its  leading  citizens 
must  have  been  a  sad  blow  to  the  community,  especially 
when  questions  of  such  grave  importance  were  coming  to 
the  front,  and  dangers  so  threatening  menaced  state  and 
town. 

1  ^      ry  Prominent  among  the  first  set- 

vte^yOn       C00^\.      tiers   of   the  town  was   Major 

Aaron  Cook,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  the  5""  of  September,  1690.  A  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  energy  and  ability,  he  took  a  leading  part,  not 
only  in  the  settlement  of  Northampton,  but  in  that  of  three 
other  New  England  towns.  Born  in  England,  about  1610, 
he  emigrated  to  this  country  when  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  first  settled  in  Dorchester,  receiving  the  Freeman's  oath 
in  1635.  After  a  residence  of  about  seven  years  in  that 
place,  he  joined  the  commiinity  at  Windsor,  which  emigra- 
ted thither  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham. 
Here  he  remained  twenty-three  years,  a  leader  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs.  For  many  years  in  succession  he 
served  as  juror  and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  meth- 
ods of  legal  business  as  conducted  in  the  courts  of  that 
day.  In  1656,  he  was  employed  by  the  town  of  Windsor  to 
warn  public  meetings  "by  drum  or  trumpet  on  y^  top  of  y^ 
meeting  house,"  for  which  he  was  paid  "20^  for  y^  yeare." 
His  military  service  began  in  Windsor  as  a  private  in  the 
train  band  of  that  town.  In  1653,  he  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant, and  captain  two  years  after.  Lieut.  Cook  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  company  of  sixty  minute 
men,  in  1653,  to  be  ready  at  a  day's  warning  to  operate 
against  the  Dutch.  The  first  troop  of  horsemen  ever  raised 
in  Connecticut  was  placed  under  command  of  Major  John 
Mason,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter,  and  in  165^  Major 
Cook  became  one  of  its  members. 

He  Removes  to     Major  Cook's  name  first  appears  on  the  town 

Northampton.         records  in  March,  16|^,  in  connection  with 

the  names  of  two  others.     To  these  three 

men  is  the  town  under  greater  obligations  than  to  any  like 
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number  that  assisted  at  its  settlement.  Those  persons  were 
John  Strong,  David  Wilton,  Aaron  Cook.  They  came  here 
ahont  the  same  time,  from  the  same  town,  influenced  ap- 
parently by  a  common  impulse,  and  undoubtedly  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  same  individual.  The  first  home  lots 
granted  to  them  were  contiguous.  Outlands  were  awarded 
them  in  the  same  vote,  and  were  taken  up  in  adjoining 
lots.  Strong  and  Cook  married  sisters,  daughters  of 
Thomas  Ford.  All  were  firm  friends  of  Mr.  Mather  ;  they 
came  here  at  his  invitation,  and  to  them  he  ''bequeathed" 
the  meadow  land  contributed  by  the  citizens. 

Is  Immediately  Though  land  was  granted  him  in  1660,  it  is 
Elected  to  office,  not  probable  that  he  came  here  to  reside 
permanently  till  the  following  year.  At 
the  election  for  town  officers  in  1662,  and  again  in  1663,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  in 
1662,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  end  small  causes.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  first  committee  to  seat  the  meeting 
house,  and  his  name  leads  all  the  rest  on  the  first  recorded 
list  of  tithing-men  ever  chosen  in  town  meeting.  In  1668, 
he  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court  as  colleague 
with  William  Clarke,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  County 
Court  on  the  first  committee  ever  named  for  laying  out 
highways  in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  1663,  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  Northampton  military  company,  and 
was  afterwards  chairman  of  the  town  committee  on  mili- 
tary afiiairs. 

Changes  his  Resi-  His  prowess  as  B,  huuter  of  wolves  has  al- 
dence  to  West-  ready  been  narrated ;  during  three  years 
he  received  bounties  on  twenty-seven  wolves' 
heads.  He  became  an  expert  at  the  business  while  residing 
in  Windsor.  After  living  in  Northampton  between  seven 
and  eight  years,  he  removed  to  Warranoco  (Westfield).  He 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  this  settlement,  and 
in  1666,  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land  there  on  condi- 
tion of  immediate  settlement,  and  a  residence  of  five  years. 
Not  complying  with  these  requirements,  the  land  was  for- 
feited. The  grant,  however,  was  renewed  in  1667,  and  the 
next  year  he  became  an  inhabitant.     He  did  not  remove  to 
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Westfield  till  midsummer,  as  he  was  present  at  tlie  April 
session  of  the  General  Conrt,  as  deputy  from  Northamp- 
ton, in  1668.  In  September,  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  the 
Bay  to  procure  a  minister  for  the  new  settlement,  and  was 
"to  be  in  the  Bay  the  first  Sabbath  in  October." 

Returns  to  North-  Major  Cook  remained  in  Westfield  about 
ampton.  Fur-  ten  years.  He  had  a  license  to  keep  an  or- 
ties  here.  diuary  from  1668  to  1672,  and  for  two  years 

was  one  of  the  selectmen.  In  1678,  he  re- 
turned to  this  town,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  Again 
he  was  pressed  into  the  public  service,  was  once  more  one 
of  the  selectmen,  in  1685,  was  chosen  captain  of  the  military 
company,  and  was  prominent,  as  has  been  heretofore  noted, 
in  the  controversy  relative  to  the  militia,  the  year  before  his 
death.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  by  Gov. 
Andros,  in  1688.  In  1661,  and  in  almost  every  year  follow- 
ing till  1674,  he  was  a  member  of  the  jury  at  the  sessions 
of  the  County  Court,  both  from  Northampton  and  West- 
field.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  1680,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  through  life. 

Real  Estate,  Will,  Major  Cook  was  the  owner  of  considerable 
Home  Lot.  property,    possessing    at    the    time   of  his 

death,  real  estate  in  four  different  towns  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  total  inventory  of 
his  estate  amounted  to  £526.  His  home  lot  and  thirty- 
six  acres  of  meadow  land  were  scheduled  at  £330.  A 
homestead  in  Windsor,  had  been  previously  given  to  his  son 
Aaron,  and  another  in  Westfield,  to  Noah.  Three  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  "  Hartford  Colony,"  and  a  parcel  of  land 
at  Windsor,  are  mentioned,  but  were  valued  at  only  £50. 
The  personal  estate  was  inventoried  at  £146.  In  his  will 
was  an  item  providing  that  a  silver  bowl  ' '  of  six  pounds 
price"  should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  the  "Church 
of  Christ  in  Northampton,  if  continuing  in  the  Congrega- 
tional way."  The  bowl  was  obtained  and  was  used  for 
many  years  for  baptismal  purposes.  His  home  lot  of  four 
acres  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  included  the  site  of  the  Forbes  Library. 
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Married  Life.  He  was  four  times  married.     His  first  wife 

was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Ford,  and  sister 
to  the  wife  of  Elder  John  Strong.  His  second  wife  was 
Joan,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Denslow.  She  died  at  West- 
field,  in  1G76,  In  the  latter  part  of  that  same  year  he  mar- 
ried Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Nash  of  New  Haven.  His 
fourth  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Foot,  and 
widow  of  Philip  Smith  of  Hadley.  He  had  eight  children, 
five  by  his  first  wife  and  three  by  his  second.  Only  two  of 
his  five  sons  survived  him,  Aaron  and  Noah.  Aaron  set- 
tled in  Hadley  and  became  one  of  its  leading  citizens. 
From  him  are  descended  the  families  by  the  name  of  Cook 
residing  in  Hadley  and  other  towns  of  eastern  Hampshire. 
Noah  lived  some  years  in  Hartford,  but  returned  to  North- 
ampton, where  he  died  in  1699.  His  descendants  are  still 
living  here  and  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

A  Mau  of  High      Like  all  the  early  settlers  of  this  new  coun- 
ciiaracter  and     try,  Major  Cook  was  a  farmer,  and  while  in 
^'  ^  ^'  Westfield,  for  some  years  a  tavern  keeper. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  much  executive  ability  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  many  public  offices  he  held.  Honest  and 
practical,  of  sound  judgment,  and  withal  social  and  com- 
panionable, he  soon  gained  popularity  wherever  he  resided, 
and  was  rapidly  advanced  to  positions  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  all  respects  he  was  a  worth}^  representa- 
tive of  the  old  time  New  England  pioneer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  church,  admitted  when  it  was  organized  in 
1661.     Of  his  military  record  very  little  is  known. 

Absentees  from      Several  times  iu  its  history  had  the  town 
Town  Meetings      fouud  occasiou  to  take  actiou  in  order  to 

dealt  with.  „  ,  i         ^  i  ,  • 

enforce  attendance  upon  town  meetings. 
Another  instance  was  recorded  in  1690.  Possibly  the  law 
of  Gov.  Andros  prohibiting  them  may  have  been  the  cause 
in  some  degree  for  this  neglect.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  that  people  absented  themselves  to  such  an  extent 
made  necessary  the  adoption  of  the  roll-call  system.  At 
the  November  meeting  in  that  year  the  following  vote  Avas 
passed :  — 

"At  A  Legall  Towne  Metting  the  Towiie  Considering  that  by  too 
much  experience  it  is  foiuad  that  many  p'sons  Are  from  time  to  time 
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Absent  from  Towne  meetting  whereby  those  W'^  orderly  come  to  At- 
tend what  worke  or  matters  they  are  by  the  Selectmen  called  to  Attend 
Are  greatly  discoraged  the  Towne  therefore  did  order  that  y''  Select- 
men should  take  A  list  yeerly  of  Al  such  p'^sons  as  ought  to  Attend 
towne  mettings  And  Att  all  Town  meettings  said  Lists  shall  be  called 
ouer  And  that  All  such  persons  (being  duly  warned)  as  shall  not  be 
p''sent  to  Answer  their  names  shall  be  fined  twelve  pence  Apeice  Ac- 
cording to  A  former  Towne  order,  votted  by  the  towne  Aifirmatiuely 
Novem>-:20:(1690).  At  a  Legall  Towne  metting  Decern--  5  (92)  the 
Towne  did  confirme  the  aboue  sd  order." 


War  Taxes  Burden     Extra  taxes  occasioiiecl  by  the  war  between 
the  People.  France  and  England,  wliicli  commenced  in 

1689,  and  continued  nine  years,  placed  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  people.  To  meet  their  own  mu- 
nicipal expenses  was  in  most  instances  a  task  sufficiently 
onerous,  but  when  to  them  were  joined  the  increased  war 
rates,  levied  by  a  government  that  might  be  swept  away 
by  royal  edict  at  any  moment,  the  tax  payers  were  not 
over  zealous  in  cancelling  the  obligation.  Northampton 
passed  several  votes  which  greatly  delayed  and  well  nigh 
repudiated  their  payment.  In  1690,  many  rates  were  laid 
which  the  authorities  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting. 
The  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  which  occurred  this 
year,  crippled  the  government  of  Massachusetts  financially 
to  a  great  extent.  Depending  mainly  upon  the  treasure 
which  they  expected  to  capture  from  the  enemy  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  it  was  without  funds  to 
cancel  current  indebtedness.  The  soldiers  were  clamorous 
for  their  pay  and  were  upon  the  point  of  mutiny,  because 
it  was  not  forthcoming.  To  meet  this  emergency  the  gov- 
ernment emitted  the  first  bills  of  credit  ever  issued  in  the 
colony.  It  was  provided  that  these  bills  were  to  be  re- 
ceived for  all  sums  due  the  treasury.  They  soon  decreased 
in  value,  and  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  realize  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  finan- 
cial stringency  was  felt  throughout  the  colony.  In  1690, 
twenty  single  rates  were  ordered,  one-third  off  for  money. 
Gold  and  silver  constituted  the  only  money  in  circulation. 
Massachusetts  began  to  coin  money  in  1652,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  eliminate  the  English  and  Spanish  coin 
then  in  circulation.     Comparatively  little,  however,  found 
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its  way  into  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  settlers  protested  strongly  against  a 
money  tax,  and  asked  to  be  released  from  its  payment.  A 
petition  to  the  General  Court  signed  by  Medad  Pomeroy, 
Northampton,  John  Allis,  Deerfield,  and  Samuel  Partridge, 
Hatfield,  dated  October,  1690,  in  behalf  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  county,  states  that  "not  one  in  ten  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Hampshire  County  have  any  income  of  money 
in  any  manner  of  ways,"  whereby  they  are  put  upon  almost 
impossibilities  to  answer  the  treasurer.  "  They  beg  that  the 
country's  condition  may  be  considered  and  that  it  may  be 
/  as  of  old  when  those  that  had  silver  paid  silver,  and  those 

that  had  it  not,  goat's  hair,  ram  skins,  etc."  They  say 
"what  we  have  we  are  willing  to  pay.  We  wish  to  bear 
our  share  of  the  burdens,  but  in  such  a  way  as  is  possi- 
ble for  us."  Relief  was  afforded  in  many  cases  and  abate- 
ments allowed  to  many  towns. 

One-third  a d  d e d  III  March,  16|^,  the  towu  passed  a  vote  in 
to  the  Money  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  money  rate. 
The  government  wanting  money  and  not 
provisions  to  pay  its  soldiers,  proposed  to  abate  one-third 
of  the  rate  if  paid  in  money,  but  the  town  not  having  any 
money,  could  only  add  one-third  and  pay  in  produce.  Not 
quite  sure  that  this  would  meet  the  requirement,  the  con- 
stable was  to  be  protected  from  any  liability  he  might  in- 
cur in  carrying  out  the  order.     It  was 

"voted  to  pay  what  money  Rates  were  now  to  be  paid,  in  wheat  and 
peas  at  the  contry  price.  And  to  add  one-third  part  more  and  by  A  3'^ 
part  they  Declard  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  so  vnderstood  and  so 
paid  that  when  any  man  was  to  pay  20"  in  money  he  should  pay  30"  in 
wheat  and  peas  And  so  According  to  that  rule  for  All  other  sums  And 
at  the  same  time  they  Also  engaged  to  secure  the  constable  from  Any 
damage  he  might  be  Liable  to  suffer  in  his  receiving  it  as  above  sd." 

A  Highway  Rate  Highway  work  had  up  to  this  date  been  un- 
provided. ^\QY  the  control  of  the  selectmen.  They  had 
power  to  call  out  men  and  teams  to  work 
upon  the  roads,  at  certain  prices  per  day,  fixed  by  the  town 
at  its  annual  meeting.  The  expenses  for  highways  were 
included  in  and  formed  a  part  of  the  town  rate.     Citizens 
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living  in  different  sections  of  the  town  worked  upon  the 
roadways  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  amount  was 
allowed  when  the  taxes  were  paid.  This  method  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  change  was  made  in  1690,  when  the 
town  voted 

"That  all  Towne  highwaies  should  be  carried  on  by  way  of  Rate  ac- 
cording to  p''sons  And  estats  And  if  Any  p''son  doth  not  worke  out  his 
share  it  shall  be  Added  to  their  Towne  Rate,  Legall  notice  being  given. 
And  in  case  Any  Apprehend  themselues  [burdened]  they  shall  Apply 
themselvs  to  y"  selectmen  who  Are  hereby  impowered  to  relieuethem." 

Road  to  the  Falls     Hatfield  and  ISTorthampton  made  use  of  the 
to  be  repaired  in     same  highway  for  Cartage  to  the  landing 

connection  with  ,  ^^  i  •        j      -r.  •  t    i  n 

Hatfield.  place  Oil  Conuecticut   Kiver,  and  together 

kept  it  in  repair.  The  roadway,  as  well  as 
the  bridge  over  Manhan  River,  were  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
in  November,  1690,  the  town  appointed  a  committee 

"  To  treat  with  And  Agree  with  Hatfeild  men  About  the  repairing 
and  maintaining  of  the  bridge  ouer  munhan  River  And  likewise  the 
highway  Leading  to  it  they  also  voted  that  on  Reasonable  Terms  such 
as  the  comittee  should  Agree  with  y"'  vpon,  they  should  haue  Lib- 
erty to  cart  through  our  Meadow  And  ouer  that  bridge." 

Another  Tax  Levied.  At  the  April  session  in  1691,  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  a  tax  of  £:^1,000  should 
be  levied,  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  credit,  money  or  grain  at 
money  price  (those  paying  in  grain  to  be  responsible  for 
transportation).  The  tax  was  to  be  laid  forthwith ;  the 
head  money  (poll  tax)  to  be  set  as  in  the  last  twenty  rates  ; 
one-half  was  to  be  paid  by  the  first  of  September.  North- 
ampton had  a  special  grievance  against  this  levy.  Fair 
treatment  at  least  was  demanded,  and  the  town,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote,  refused  to  pay  the  tax  till  the  prices  for  grain 
were  made  satisfactory.  The  vote  was  passed  at  the  March 
meeting,  169 J  :  — 

"  The  Town  Considering  of  their  Inabillity  to  pay  those  great  rates 
w"^''  were  made  in  order  to  paj-ing  their  part  with  y  contry  of  twenty 
and  four  thousand  pound  in  money  or  provision  at  so  Low  A  Rate  as  is 
specified  in  the  treasorors  warrant  the  Towne  did  then  desire  the  se- 
lectmen not  to  deliver  said  rate  to  the  Constable  and  did  also  ingage  to 
secure  the  selectmen  from  any  damage  for  their  not  dellivering  the  same. 
The  whole  Aboue  voted  Affirmitively." 
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The  Discrimination      Not  Only  did  the  government  lay  tlie  tax, 
against  Hamp-      i)^^^  [^  fixed  tlie  pi'lce  of  tlie  Commodities  in 
oun  y.  which  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  paid. 

In  this  case  a  discrimination  was  made  against  Hamp- 
shire by  naming  prices  less  than  those  in  any  other 
county.^  The  people  of  Northamj)ton  had  little  besides 
the  products  of  the  soil  with  which  to  meet  this  demand, 
and  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  they  deemed  an  in- 
justice. The  larger  quantities  of  grain  and  other  things 
required  under  the  reduced  rate  would  enhance  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  this  remote  section  of  the  country,  and 
thus  add  to  the  burden.  No  wonder  the  people  hesitated, 
at  least  long  enough  to  apply  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
terms  of  payment.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Court, 
prices  were  equalized,  but  the  tax  was  not  well  received, 
and  its  payment  was  greatly  neglected. 

The  New  Charter.  In  1692,  the  uew  charter,  granted  by  King 
William,  went  into  effect.  By  it  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth  colonies,  and  the  territories  of  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia,  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
"Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  The  King  retained 
the  controling  power,  and  almost  the  only  privilege  con- 
ceded to  the  people  was  that  of  electing  members  of  the 
house  of  Deputies.  He  appointed  the  Governor,  Lieut. - 
Governor,  and  Secretary,  while  the  General  Court  selected 
the  members  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor.  This  charter  was  accepted,  Sir  William  Phips 
appointed  Governor,  and  Massachusetts  was  once  more 
placed  under  a  permanent  and  reasonably  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration. A  tax  for  £30,000  was  laid  payable  in  three 
installments,  in  1692  and  1693.  This  tax  was  equally  un- 
popular with  the  last,  and  pajanente  were  slow.  Northamp- 
ton had  paid  nothing  in  1694,  and  was  then  in  arrears  to 
the  amount  of  £329.     Collectors  (constables)  did  not  pay 

1  The  prices  for  Hampshire  County  were  wheat  4s.,  pease,  barley  and  malt  3s.,  In- 
dian corn  2s.  6d.,  pork  60s.  per  barrel,  and  beef  30s.  per  barrel.  In  other  counties 
prices  at  the  same  time  were,  wheat  4s.  6d.,  Indian  corn  3s.,  barley  and  malt  4s., 
pease  4s.,  oats  Is.  6d.,  pork  £3  per  barrel,  and  beef  36s.  per  barrel. 
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and  sheriffs  found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  claims.  ^  In 
1693,  tlie  balance  of  rates  due  from  Hampshire  County  was 
£1857.3.1.  This  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  be 
paid  in  bills  of  credit  or  otherwise. 

New  Government,  Though  the  charter  and  the  government 
but  Old  Debts,  were  new,  the  old  debts  still  remained,  and 
Delayed.  provisiou  had  to  be  made  for  their  liquida- 

tion. In  1690  and  1691,  a  paper  currency 
called  "Bills  of  Credit,"  had  been  established,  £40,000  in 
denominations  from  two  shillings  to  ten  shillings  issued, 
and  the  new  government  made  them  current  for  all  pay- 
ments. Taxes  had  been  levied  to  meet  these  bills,  but  they 
were  collected  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  every  year  more 
or  less  of  this  paper  currency  had  to  be  reissued.  That 
the  people  were  not  disposed  to  pay  these  taxes  can  readily 
be  imagined  when  towns  like  Northampton  passed  such 
votes  as  follow.     In  May,  1693, 

' '  The  Towne  voted  the  selectmen  should  keep  the  two  last  money 
Rates  in  their  hands  till  micallmtist[michlemas]  next  and  not  deliver 
y'"  to  the  Constable  And  the  Towne  ingaged  to  saue  the  selectmen 
harmelesse." 

inter-charter  Rep-  From  the  arrest  of  Andros  to  the  time  when 
resentation.  the  uew  charter  went  into  effect,  Northamp- 

ton was  represented  at  one  or  more  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  each  year.  In  several  cases  hers  was  the 
only  deputy  from  this  county.  Sessions  of  the  Court  were 
numerous,  and  it  was  no  small  bill  of  expense  for  the  towns 
to  pay  their  representatives.  The  General  Court  was  in 
session  sixteen  times  from  May  9,  1689,  to  May  4,  1692.  At 
its  second  and  third  session,  May  and  June,  1689,  John 
King  was   present ;    at  the    seventh.    May,    1690,   Joseph 

1  Samuel  Porter,  a  Sheriff  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  in  1695,  about  difQculties  in  the  conduct  of  his  office.  Executions  had  been 
levied  against  several  constables.  He  had  seized  their  lands  and  estates,  but  could 
find  nobody  to  buy  them,  partly  because  money  was  not  to  be  had,  and  partly  be- 
cause people  would  not  lay  out  money  for  lands  or  estates  taken  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  enjoy  them  with  freedom.  "  It  is  expected,"  he  states,  that  "  I  should 
bind  myself  and  heirs  by  firm  deed  of  sale,  but  I  think  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  this. 
Our  constables,  therefore,  do  not  pay  their  corn  rates."— Judd  MSS. 
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Bridgliam ;  ^  at  the  ninth  in  December,  of  the  same  year, 
Medad  Pomeroy;  at  the  twelfth.  May,  1691,  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  and  Jonathan  Hunt ;  at  the  thirteenth,  in  October, 
Joseph  Hawley  [Mr.  Hnnt  died  in  September]  ;  at  the  six- 
teenth. May,  1692,  Joseph  Hawley.  Northampton  came 
within  the  provision  which  allowed  towns  the  option  of 
sending  one  or  t"v^o  deputies.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
law  in  but  a  single  instance.  In  1692,  a  law  was  passed  re- 
quiring towns  to  pay  their  representatives  three  shillings 
per  day  in  money,  for  attendance  as  deputies,  and  also  for 
their  mileage  in  both  directions.  Payment  was  to  be  made 
within  a  month  after  the  court  adjourned. 

A  Proposition  for  In  1692,  Pcv.  Mr.  Stoddard  proposed  to  the 
Establishing  the  towu  a  schcme  for  a  highway  to  the  east- 
ward for  wheeled  vehicles.  Freight  trans- 
portation to  the  Bay  was  circuitous,  considerable  time  was 
consumed  in  the  passage,  and  there  was  great  liability  of 
damage,  especially  to  grain  and  provisions  in  the  transit. 
Every  thing  was  carted  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  Con- 
necticut River,  in  Springfield,  and  was  carried  thence  to 
Boston  by  water.  To  remedy  this,  a  passage  way  for  carts, 
across  the  country  was  suggested.  A  committee  was 
chosen  and  instructed  to  find 

"  out  Away  to  the  bay  to  goe  with  wagons  and  Carts  for  the  more 
safe  transportation  of  oiu-  Commodities  supposing  that  the  Towns 
Ajacent  will  goine  with  vs."  John  Parsons  and  Medad  Pumry  were 
chosen  "  to  treat  with  the  other  towns  and  fully  to  act  in  the  matter." 

This  was  apparently  a  revival  of  the  design  offered  by 
the  Lancaster  men  in  1681,  and  was  the  second  movement 
towards  the  formation  of  the  still  famous  "Bay  Road," 
which  was  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Boston  till  railroads 
were  constructed.  "The  Towns  Ajacent,"  Hatfield  and 
Hadley,  did  "goine  with"  Northampton  in  this  undertak- 
ing.    Each  appointed  a  committee,  who  undoubtedly  made 

1  Joseph  Bridgham  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Bridgham  of  Dorchester.  He 
was  a  representative  for  Boston,  in  1697,  and  afterwards  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  First 
Church.  Under  the  law  which  allowed  towns  to  choose  persons  living  in  other 
places  to  represent  them,  Northampton  elected  him.  It  is  perhaps  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  only  occasion  on  which  the  town  was  represented  in  the  General  Court 
by  a  person  not  an  inhabitant. 
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a  preliminary  examination,  but  did  not  report  favorably. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  feasible,  and  many  years  elajDsed 
before  wagons  or  carts  passed  from  the  river  to  the  bay. 

Rates  and  their     Taxes  Were  Called  rates,  and  were  not  levied 
Payment.    Mr.      as  a  wliolc.  Under  the  head  of  town  appro- 

Stoddard's  Back  .,•  t       ,  i  t     •  t     c  Ti-j_ 

Pay  Voted.  priatious,  Dut  cach  was  laid  tor  a  distinct 

object.  There  was  the  country  rate,  or 
State  tax ;  the  county  rate,  or  county  tax  ;  the  town  rate 
for  municipal  exj)enses ;  the  minister's  rate ;  the  school 
rate ;  the  highway  rate  ;  the  shepherd's  rate,  etc.  Each  of 
these  rates  seems  to  have  been  collected  separately  by  the 
constable.  There  was  no  town  collector  or  treasurer. 
From  the  list  of  town  debts  in  the  hands  of  the  selectmen, 
the  amount  due  to  each  individual  was  ascertained  and  de- 
ducted from  his  rate,  and  he  paid  the  balance  if  any  re- 
mained. Transactions  between  neighbors  would  often  in- 
clude the  adjustment  of  rates.  Instances  occur  in  which 
one  man  would  pay  the  taxes  of  several  others  in  a  settle- 
ment with  the  constable.  The  rates  were  paid  in  grain, 
produce  or  provisions.  Very  little  money  was  in  circula- 
tion, and  of  that  but  a  small  amount,  if  any,  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  minister.  In  many  cases  the  min- 
ister's rate  was  paid  directlj^  to  him ;  he  kept  an  account 
and  adjusted  it  with  the  constable.  People  carried  to  him 
whatever  they  could  most  conveniently  spare,  and  if  it 
proved  acceptable,  the  amount  was  passed  to  the  tax  payer's 
credit.  The  balance  due  from  each  person  was  certified  to 
the  constable,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  collect  and  pay  it  to 
the  clergyman.  Prices  of  commodities  were  fixed  by  the 
towns  and  were  generally  based  on  those  decided  upon  by  the 
General  Court  in  payment  of  the  colony  tax.  This  method 
of  allowing  each  person  to  pay  when  and  what  he  pleased 
to  the  minister,  did  not  always  prove  satisfactory.  Many 
persons  were  delinquent  in  making  these  payments,  or  the 
minister  was  unwilling  to  accept  what  was  offered,  either 
on  account  of  an  over  stocked  larder,  or  because  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  articles  proffered.  This  trouble  be- 
came so  pronounced  that  the  town  had  to  straighten  out 
the  matter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  entry  on  the 
records  :  — 
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"the  selectmen  considering  That  diners  j/sons  were  Behind  in  pai- 
ment  of  M''  Stoderds  Rates  or  in  diners  of  y'"  And  that  there  ought  to 
be  care  taken  that  he  might  hane  his  due  And  Also  that  the  Towns 
might  be  secured  from  damage  that  might  possibly  fall  on  y™  hereafter 
by  such  neglects ;  in  consideration  whereof  the  Select  men  then  ap- 
pointed Ensigne  Timothy  Baker  And  Medad  Pumry  to  go  to  o''  Retier- 
end  pastor  M''  Stoder  And  demand  a  List  of  the  p'sons  who  had  not 
paid  their  Rates  or  At  Least  of  such  as  he  would  not  Accept  of  So  as 
to  discharge  theTowne  of  their  proportion  that  so  the  Select  men  might 
Look  After  the  same  that  M''  Stoderd  might  haue  his  due  And  thereby 
the  Towne  Also  might  not  be  in  danger  of  any  future  damage  thereby." 

The  above  formed  part  of  the  record  of  a  meeting  held 
in  February,  1G9^.  It  was  approved  on  the  e""  of  March 
following,  and  the  committee  ordered  "to  manage  the  same 
to  effect  so  as  to  get  A  discharge  of  M""  Stoderd  from  what 
the  Towne  was  obliged  Annually  to  pay  him  for  the  time 
past."  This  order  was  carried  out,  and  in  February,  169|, 
Mr.  Stoddard  gave  a  written  discharge  upon  the  town 
books,  "of  all  dues''  to  him  from  the  time  of  his  " comming 
to  the  Towne  till  the  beginning  of  the  yeere  Sixteen  hun- 
dreed  &  ninety-four." 

AChangeinthe     A  uew  metliod  of  paying  the  school-master 
Method  of  Carry-     -y^^s  adopted  the  year  previous.     The  town 

ing  ou  the  Schools.  ,.,  ,.  .,.,..  ,  ., 

assumed  the  entire  responsibility  and  voted 
"to  giue  forty  pounds  per  yeer  for  A  Schoole  Master  that 
might  be  Attained  fit  for  that  worke  and  the  aboue  said 
sum  of  forty  pounds  they  Agree  to  pay  for  one  yeare  And 
the  Scholers  to  go  free."  Here  was  a  radical  change. 
When  the  first  school  was  established,  the  town  paid  the 
teacher  a  few  pounds,  and  he  collected  what  he  could  from 
the  pupils.  In  a  few  years  the  salary  was  increased  and  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  each  scholar  voted.  Soon  after  the  town 
still  further  increased  the  salary  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  payment,  but  still  required  the  same  amount 
from  those  who  attended.  Now  individuals  were  to  be  en- 
tirely relieved,  and  the  sum  required  was  to  be  raised  by 
taxation.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  to  this 
proposition,  and  more  than  one  meeting  was  held  before 
the  question  was  settled.  At  a  special  meeting  called  "to 
Agaiiie  consider  about  a  Schoole,"  the  former  vote  was 
confirmed,  but  some  opposed  it  so  earnestly,  that  they  in- 
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sisted  in  putting  themselves  on  record  as  voting  in  opposi- 
tion. The  following  names  appear  as  dissenting  from  the 
vote :  — 

John  King  Sr.  Jonathan  Hunt  Abell  Janes 

Ends  Kingsly  William  Holton  William  King 

John  Limon  Joseph  Root  Henry  Burt. 

Need  of  some  such      This  roform,  SO  strongly  opposed  by  these 
Reform.  nine  men,  seems  to  have  come  none  too  soon. 

Apparently  as  much  delay  or  neglect  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  paying  the  school-master's  allowance 
as  had  been  experienced  in  gathering  the  minister's  salary. 
Several  of  the  teachers,  some  of  them  at  the  head  of  the 
grammar  school,  had  not  received  the  sums  agreed  upon. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  defect  that  the  new  system  was 
adopted.  One  instance  of  this  deficiency  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing vote :  — 

"  April :  30  :  1694.  At  a  Legall  Towne  meeting  the  Towne  considering 
that  there  was  niony  dne  to  M''  Steeuens^  for  keeping  Schole  As  by  the 
returne  of  A  committe  who  were  chosen  to  inquire  into  that  matter  did 
Apeare  the  Towne  then  voted  that  those  companies  of  Selectmen  in  the 
Seueral  yeers  that  they  were  in  office  w''  indented  with  sd  Steeuens 
should  take  effectual  care  in  that  matter  to  see  that  he  had  his  pay  Ac- 
cording to  what  they  Agreed  for.  And  also  to  see  what  was  behind  in 
M''  Timothy  Edwards  his  diies  those  selectmen  w^''  hired  him  to  take 
care  truly  to  pay  him  his  dues  And  so  from  time  to  time." 

At  the  May  meeting,  in  1693,  the  town  voted  to  continue 
the  above  system  of  free  schools  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
and  ordered  that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  forty 
pounds  per  year. 

Order  to  Build  a  All  Order  was  adopted  this  year  to  build  a 
New  School  j^q^y  school  house,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed with  full  power  to  carry  out  the 
vote.  Nothing  is  recorded  concerning  its  location.  Prob- 
ably it  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  one,  near  the 
junction  of  Main  and  King  Streets.  The  structure  in 
which  the  school  had  been  kept  was  the  first  public  build- 
ing erected  in  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1655,  used  for  pub- 
lic worship  for  about  seven  years,  and  had  been  occupied 
for  school  purposes  about  thirty  years. 

1  Timothy  Stevens  was  in  all  probability  a  son  of  the  first  John  Stevens  of  New- 
berry. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1687,  and  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Tobias  Davis. 
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Town  Treasurer  During  the  first  forty  years  after  its  settle- 
first  Chosen,  and  mBiit  tlie  towii  liad  no  need  of  a  Treasurer. 
Register '^of  The  coiistable  was  tlie  collector  and  the  se- 
Deeds.  lectmen  were  the   disbursing  officers.     To 

the  constable  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  sent  his  warrants, 
and  from  the  constable  he  received  the  consignments  of 
whatever  commodity  was  found  most  convenient  in  which 
to  pay  them.  The  transaction  was  simple  and  straight- 
forward and  the  intervention  of  the  treasurer  was  super- 
fluous. As  the  volume  of  town  business  increased,  the  ne- 
cessity of  another  officer  to  have  charge  of  its  bookkeeping 
became  apparent,  and  in  1694,  Medad  Pomeroy  was  chosen 
Town  Treasurer,  This  was  the  first  time  in  its  history  that 
the  town  made  choice  of  such  an  officer.  Five  years  after- 
wards the  General  Court  ordered  that  town  treasurers 
should  be  chosen  annually  when  other  town  officers  were 
elected. 

In  1690,  the  town  clerk  was  made  recorder  of  deeds.  The 
town  "chose  Medad  Pumry  to  be  Towne  Clerk  who  was  to 
keep  as  well  the  Towne  Book  of  grants  and  town  acts  as 
the  book  of  Records  who  is  hereby  ordered  not  to  enter 
anything  therein  but  what  shall  be  by  order  from  y*^  Select 
men." 

A  Cage  ordered  to  Accordiug  to  the  law  of  1677,  "cages" 
be  set  up.  could  be  Set  up  in  any  town  designated  by 

the  County  Court.  Action  under  this  law 
was  first  taken  at  the  March  session  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  169|.  At  that  time  the  following  order  was 
adopted  :  — 

"Whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  that  there  be  a  sufficient  cage 
erected  or  set  up  in  Northampton  for  the  speedy  security  of  some  tur- 
bulent persons.  Therefore  it  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  Esq.,  cause  the  same  to  be  speedily  erected  and  sufficiently  made 
and  set  up  in  such  place  in  said  town  and  of  such  bigness  as  he  shall 
think  suitable,  at  the  charge  of  the  coimty." 

It  is  not  known  and  there  is  no  record  to  show,  that  there 
was  more  lawlessness  in  town  at  that  time  than  had  been 
the  case  previously,  or  that  any  special  reason  existed  for 
a  cage.  What  action  Mr.  Hawley  took  under  this  order  is 
not  stated.  There  is  no  further  reference  to  the  cage  or 
its  use. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
KING  WILLIAM'S  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  First  French  The  accessioii  of  William  and.  Mary  to  the 
and  Indian  War.  throiie  of  England  brought  on  hostilities 
stroyed.  between  France  and.  England,  which  soon 

extended  to  the  colonies  of  America.  This 
contest  lasted  nearly  ten  years  and  is  known  as  "King  Wil- 
liam's War."  It  was  the  first  of  those  French  and  Indian 
wars  which  extended  over  a  period  of  seventy-four  years, 
and  between  which,  with  a  single  exception,  scarcely  a  de- 
cade intervened.  No  sooner  had  war  been  declared  than  a 
plan  was  concocted  by  the  French  government  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  more  northerly  of  the  English  colonies  in 
this  country.  The  command  was  given  to  Count  Fronte- 
nac,  who  was  made  governor  of  New  France  (Canada).  He 
entered  upon  the  campaign  with  vigor.  Two  expeditions 
were  sent  out,  one  to  New  York,  and  the  other  to  Maine. 
War  was  declared  in  May,  1689,  and  in  February,  1690,  the 
combined  French  and  Indian  forces  fell  upon  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  where  they  committed  the  most  inhuman  barbari- 
ties. Sixty  persons  were  massacred,  twenty-seven  carried 
prisoners  to  Canada,  and  the  rest  fled,  scantily  clothed,  to 
Albany.  ^  Salmon  Falls  and  Casco,  Me. ,  were  also  attacked, 
captured  and  the  inhabitants  murdered  or  carried  captive 

1  Fearing  an  attack  upon  Albany,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  sent  ninety  sol- 
diers to  that  point  in  1689,  under  Capt.  Jonathan  Bull.  Of  this  force,  twenty-four 
men  were  from  Hampshire  Couuty,  but  only  one  is  positively  known  to  have  been  a 
resident  of  Northampton.  A  portion,  if  not  all  of  Capt.  Bull's  command,  was  at 
Scheuectady,  when  it  was  destroyed,  and  David  Burt  Jr.,  of  Northampton,  was  cap- 
tured and  carried  to  Canada,  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  the  son  (ft 
David  Burt,  the  first  person  married  in  Northampton,  and  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  the  ofQcial  list  of  prisoneis  carried  to  Canada,  appears  the  name  of  John 
Webb,  who  may  have  been  a  resident  of  this  town.  Joseph  Marks,  of  Brookfield,  was 
among  the  captives,  Samuel  Beaman  of  Hatfield,  was  captured  but  escaped,  and  Rob- 
ert Alexander  and  Jonathan  Church  of  Deerfield,  were  slain. 

429 
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to  Canada.  This  raid  so  alarmed  the  country  that  the 
towns  in  Hampshire  County  constructed  fortifications  with- 
out delay.  Those  of  Northampton  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

Expeditions  against  So  Uncertain  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
Port  Roy  a  1  an  d  that  at  tlic  suggcstiou  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  several  colonies  was  held  at  New  York, 
in  May.  It  was  decided,  among  other  things,  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  During  the  preceding  month  Mas- 
sachusetts had  fitted  out  an  expedition,  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Phips,  which  had  taken  possession  of  Port  Royal, 
in  Acadia.  Encouraged  by  this  success  and  exasperated  by 
the  barbarities  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  colonies 
entered  with  alacrity  upon  this  more  hazardous  undertak- 
ing. A  fleet  of  thirty-two  vessels,  conveying  two  thousand 
men,  with  provisions  for  four  months,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tasket  in  August.  The  attack  on  Quebec  failed,  and  in 
November,  Phips  returned  humiliated  and  crestfallen. 

Quota  of  troops      In  the  meantime  provision  must  be  made 
from  Hampshire      for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier, 
°"°  ^'  and  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts  should 

furnish  one  hundred  sixty  men  both  for  home  defense  and 
to  secure  Albany.  Major  Pynchon  was  ordered  to  enlist 
or  impress  sixty  men  from  Hampshire  County.  To  this 
he  stoutly  demurred,  stating  that  Hampshire  was  not 
able  to  spare  so  many  men.  The  towns  were  weak,  scat- 
tered and  exposed.  A  garrison  of  twelve  men  had  to  be 
kept  at  Deerfield,  and  there  was  constant  warding,  watch- 
ing, and  scouting  from  every  town.  "There  never  fails," 
writes  Pynchon,  "of  4  men  every  day  with  horses,  that  go 
about  12  miles  off  the  town  for  discovery  and  sometimes 
upon  intimation  of  danger  6  or  8  in  a  day  and  this  course 
we  shall  hold  to  prevent  surprise."  In  five  towns  in  the 
county,  there  were  four  hundred  fifty-four  soldiers,  of  whom 
Northampton  could  furnish  the  largest  number.  The  fatal 
sickness  then  prevailing  in  this  section,  made  it  still  more 
difficult  to  raise  the  men,  and  the  order  was  so  modified 
that  only  forty  men  were  required  from  Hampshire  County. 
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Of  these,  nine  were  from  Northampton,  eight  from  Spring- 
field,  fonr  from  Westfield,  six  from  Hatfiekl,  five  from 
Hadley,  five  from  Suffield,  and  three  from  Enfield.  No 
troops  from  western  Massachusetts  joined  the  Quebec 
expedition.  Reports  of  Indians  near  the  upper  Hamp- 
shire towns  were  so  constant  that  the  soldiers  from  this 
county  were  retained  for  home  defense.  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  left  the  frontiers  in  greater  peril 
than  ever.  The  victorious  French  and  their  dusky  allies,  it 
was  believed,  would  retaliate  at  once  upon  the  outlying  set- 
tlements of  the  colonies.  Scouting  parties  were  kept  in 
the  field  throughout  the  year,  a  garrison  was  maintained  at 
Deerfield,  and  the  utmost  diligence  employed  to  guard 
against  surprise. 

Constant  Vigilance  Tliough  uo  Indian  atrocitics  were  commit- 
the  Price  of  ted  in  tliis  couuty  during  the  year,  alarms 
were  frequent,  and  the  military  authorities 
were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert.  Reports  of  the  enemy 
at  the  falls  above  Northfield,  at  Coasset,  and  at  other  places 
were  plenty,  and  in  June,  Capt.  Talcott  came  up  from  Con- 
necticut, with  a  company  of  horsemen,  but  he  did  not  re- 
main long.  Indians  from  New  York  were  prowling  about 
the  country,  insolent  and  unruly.  Two  of  them  were 
arrested,  and  one  of  them  shot  at  Deerfield,  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape. 

The  Military  Com-     Duriug  the  uiuc  ycars  in  which  King  Wil- 
pany  of  North-     Ham's  War  Continued,  Northampton  was  not 

ampton  in  good  ,  ,       i      j  j  j>     ^  -,■ 

Condition.  attacked,    and   none   or    her  citizens  were 

killed  by  the  enemy.  She  furnished  the  re- 
quired quota  of  soldiers,  and  was  ready  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. After  the  controversy  concerning  military  officers 
had  been  adjusted,  the  company  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly drilled,  and  when  the  opportunity  came  for  active 
service,  made  an  honorable  record.  The  number  of  soldiers 
liable  for  duty  in  this  town,  was  one  hundred  twenty-eight. 

An  Indian  Camp     About    oiic    hundred   fifty   Indians,    men, 
near  Deerfield.      womeii  and  children,  from  the  vicinity  of 
cious  of  them.        Albany,  settled  near  the  town  of  Deerfield. 
Their  camp  was  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, about  a  mile  south  of  that  town.     The  men  busied 
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tliemselves  with  hunting.  Game  was  scarce  in  the  vicinity 
of  Albany,  but  plenty  in  this  section.  Major  Pynchon  was 
suspicious  that  they  might  make  trouble,  and  wrote  to  the 
government  concerning  them.  He  stated  that  they  had  a 
pass  from  the  mayor  of  Albany,  and  he  classes  them  as  "  o"^ 
former  Enymy  Indians  w^*"  Setled  at  Albany  til  now." 
Among  them  may  have  been  and  probably  were  some  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  this  region,  and  were  familiar  with 
these  hunting  grounds.  During  the  summer  they  had  been 
quiet  and  peaceable,  though  some  of  them  were  insolent 
and  thievish.  Major  Pynchon  in  his  letter  to  the  authori- 
ties, already  quoted,  expresses  fear  that  difficulties  might 
arise  with  them,  as-  some  of  the  inhabitants  sold  them  rum 
and  cider.  "Were  y**  Indians  honest,"  he  writes,  "as  they 
pretend,  they  may  be  advantagious  in  scouting  &  giving 
notice  of  an  enemie  if  approaching ;  yet  also  being  so  Set- 
led,  they  have  opportunity  of  entertaining  an  Enemy  & 
betraying  y*^  Townes,  if  they  should  p^'^  false."  ^  He  sug- 
gests the  formation  of  a  company  of  minute  men  in  the 
upper  towns,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  strong,  who  could  be 
relied  on  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  and  by  occasionally 
showing  themselves  in  force,  demonstrate  that  the  towns 
were  not  altogether  defenseless.  A  proposition  to  write  to 
the  mayor  of  Albany  concerning  them,  was  also  made  by 
Pynchon,  and  he  referred  to  the  rumor  of  a  projected  in- 
vasion from  Canada. 

The  Committees  of  Samuel  Partridge  of  Hatfield,  and  John 
Militia  act  in  the  Klug  of  Northampton,  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  the  Committees  of 
Militia  of  the  several  towns,  January  1,  169|,  relative  to 
these  Indians.  In  this  communication  they  report  that 
some  of  the  savages 

"have  been  presumptuons  and  bold  to  take  men's  corn  without  leave 
and  otherwise  carry  it  proudly.  Their  number  as  near  as  we  can  come 
at  it,  is  between  40  and  50  fighting  men,  and  about  100  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  proix)se  that  some  order  may  be  given  concerning  them, 
either  to  send  them  back  to  Albany,  or  for  such  a  settlement  among  us 
that  they  may  be  under  command  of  limits  and  bounds,"  so  that  it  may 
be  known  with  whom  they  have  communication.  They  request  that  a 
garrison  may  be  allowed  them  such  as  had  been  provided  the  previous 

1    See  letter  in  full,  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfleld,  pp.  323,  333. 
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winter,  and  propose  that  application  be  made  to  Connecticut  for  one 
hundred  men  for  two  months,  while  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen, 
and  an  enemy  can  pass  on  the  ice.  Major  Pynchon  endorsed  this  letter, 
sajing  that  the  Indians  were  then  friendly,  biit  were  very  unacceptable 
to  the  people. 

Reply  of  the  Gov-      In  their  reply,  the  Governor  and  Council 
ernor  and  Coun-      conciir  in  tlie  susTQ-estion  to   communicate 

cil  . 

with  the  mayor  of  Albany,  hnt  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  removing  the  In- 
dians while  they  are  peaceable  and  orderly ;  and  suggest 
that  their  actions  should  be  closely  observed,  but  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  avoid  giving  offence.  The  authorities  advise 
the  use  of  great  care  in  preventing  the  sale  of  strong  drink 
to  them  ;  leave  to  Major  Pynchon  the  responsibility  of  or- 
dering out  the  emergency  men  as  he  proposed ;  and  state 
that  Connecticut  has  been  notified  to  send  forty  or  fifty 
men  to  Deerfield  for  garrison  duty. 

Pynchon  lays  down     Negotiations  with  the  Indians  were  at  once  v/ 

the  Law  to  the     entered  upon  by  Maior  Pynchon,  who  drew 

Red  Men.  •  1  •    i    i       \    ^     i  li 

up  a  i^aper,  m  which  he  stated  the  case  m 
plain  and  forcible  language.  He  contended  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  settled  among  the  English,  without  liberty 
from  the  towns,  but  as  passes  had  been  issued  by  the  mayor 
of  Albany  for  hunting,  they  might  remain  during  the  win- 
ter, if  they  behaved  peaceably  and  soberly  and  orderly,  but 
after  that  they  must  go  back  to  Albany.  He  cautioned 
them  to  beware  of  strong  drink.  The  white  men,  he  said, 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  it,  but  if  they  did  the  Indians 
would  do  well  to  report  them.  They  were  not  to  wander 
from  their  encampment  without  permits,  nor  to  come  into 
the  towns  after  sunset,  to  disturb  the  watchers ;  nor  to  go 
armed  into  any  of  the  settlements ;  and  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  enemies  of  the 
white  men. 

The  Indians  state     In  answer  to  the  above  conditions,  the  In- 

their  Case.  diaus  acknowledged  that  they  should  have 

asked  liberty  to  settle ;  denied  having  any 

ill-will  towards  the  English ;   desired  that  their   squaws 

might  be  under  the  protection  of  the  whites  while  the  men 
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were  hunting ;  confessed  that  their  young  men  and  squaws 
would  buy  liquor  as  long  as  the  English  would  sell  it,  but 
were  afraid  to  inform  against  those  who  sold  the  strong 
drink,  lest  mischief  should  be  done  them  ;  and  professed 
that  they  were  ready  to  aid  the  white  men  by  giving  notice 
if  any  enemies  should  appear. 

Soldiers  arrive  Early  in  February,  Capt.  Whiting  with  fifty 

from  connecti-  men  Came  up  from  Hartford,  and  remained 

00  or^c^anizeThis  ii^  garrisou  at  Deerfield  throughout  the  win- 
Minute  Men.  ter.     Major  Pynchon   also   organized   two 

companies  of  minute  men,  and  held  them  in  readiness  for 
immediate  service.  Scouts  were  kept  constantly  traversing 
the  country  towards  Canada.  In  May,  the  Indians  were 
called  back  to  Albany. 

Constant  Excite-     No  attack  was  made  by  the  Indians  in  any 
meat.  part  of  Hampshire  County  from  1689  to  and 

including  the  year  1692.  Rumors  of  the 
enemy  were  frequent,  and  there  was  constant  fear  of  an  in- 
road. Intimations  that  an  army  of  French  and  Indians  was 
on  the  march  from  Canada,  were  current  and  the  frontier 
towns  were  in  a  continued  state  of  excitement.  Some  of 
the  settlers  in  Deerfield  were  contemplating  another  re- 
moval, but  the  garrison  from  Connecticut  and  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications,  allayed  their  fears. 

Several  Persons  During  the  year  1693,  the  enemy  appeared 
Killed  at  D  e  e  r-  at  different  places  ill  this  county,  and  sev- 
eral persons  were  killed.  In  June,  the 
three  daughters  of  Widow  Hepzibah  Wells,  living  in  Deer- 
field, were  tomahawked  and  scalped.  Two  of  the  children 
died,  but  the  other  survived.  At  the  same  time  Thomas 
Broughton,  ^  wife,  and  three  children  were  killed.  Great 
alarm  was  caused  throughout  the  county  by  these  atroci- 
ties, and  soldiers  were  hastily  sent  from  the  other  towns  to 
Deerfield.  Two  companies  were  ordered  up  from  Connec- 
ticut, but  their  stay  was  short.  Capt.  Whiting,  with 
another   company,    came   soon  after,  and   remained  three 

1  Thomas  Broughton  was  the  son  of  John  Broughton,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Northampton.  He  went  to  Deerfield  from  Northampton,  at  the  time  of  its  second 
settlement. 
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montlis,  Canada  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  outrages.  A  hunting  party  of  Scatacook, 
N.  Y.,  Indians  were  in  camp  about  a  mile  north-west  of 
the  town.  Two  of  them,  accused  by  some  of  the  wounded 
victims,  were  arrested.  They  were  undoubtedly  present 
when  the  murders  were  committed,  though  not  actually 
guilty  of  any  of  them.  Complaint  was  made  by  the  rest  of 
the  Indians  to  Gov.  Fletcher  of  New  York,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  two  Indian  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
leased by  Gov.  Phips,  but  they  escaped  before  the  order 
reached  the  valley. 

Indian  Outrage  at      On  the  27"'  of  July,  a  party  of  Canada  In- 
Brookfleid.  diaus,  tweuty-six  in  number,  killed  six  per- 

sons at  Brookfield,  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive three  others — a  man,  a  woman,  and  an  infant.  The 
child  was  killed  the  next  night.  Only  a  small  garrison  had 
been  assigned  to  Brookfield,  and  messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  Springfield  for  help.  Major  Pynchon  called  out 
fifty-eight  mounted  men — twenty  from  Springfield,  eight 
from  Westfield,  and  the  rest  from  Northampton,  Hadley 
and  Hatfield — and  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Colton,  of  Springfield. 

Pursuit  and  Disper-  As  a  portiou  of  the  Northampton  Company 
sion  of  the  Enemy,  served  Under  Capt.  Colton,  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  Major  Pynchon  to 
Gov,  Phips,  dated  Springfield,  Aug.  V\  1693,  giving  a  mi- 
nute and  graphic  account  of  this  march  and  its  results,  are 
of  interest : — 

"On  Saturday,  July  29,  Capt.  Colton  began  his  march  out  of  Qua- 
baug  about  10  o'clock  in  the  moniing  (having  been  detained  by  the 
rain)  with  42  men,  having  left  16  at  the  garrison,  becaiise  he  knew  not 
certainly  that  the  Indians  had  drawn  off.  He  went  to  Wolcott's  house 
where  the  enemy  kept  their  rendezvous,  foimd  their  tracks  to  go 
through  Wolcott's  lot,  &  followed  the  same — soon  came  to  where  the 
enemy  first  lodged  after  the  mischief  at  Qiiabaug,  viz  :  Thursday  night 
last  which  was  about  10  miles  Northerly  from  Wolcott's  house,  where 
they  killed  Mason's  child  which  they  had  taken  away,  the  mother,  as 
also  young  Lawrence  about  18  years  of  age,  being  then  captives  with 
them.  After  a  small  halt,  our  men  came  where,  as  they  supposed,  the 
enemy  dined  the  next  day,  their  2'^  day  from  Quabaug ;  there  they  killed 
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a  mare  of  H.  Grilberf  s,  wMcli  they  had  taken  to  carry  their  load,  & 
there  also  they  had  broken  the  drtim  taken  from  Lawrence's  house. 
Our  soldiers  ptirsning  came  to  a  great  pond,  30  miles  or  more  off  Qna- 
baug,  whei*e  they  found  the  enemy  lodged  the  2-^  night.  Here  they 
found  a  horse  of  Mason's  killed,  &  fresh  tokens  of  them,  their  fire  not 
out,  which  encouraged  the  soldiers  much  though  the  way  was  hideous, 
swamps,  stones,  brush,  &c.,  scarce  passable  for  horses— went  6  or  7 
miles  f lU'ther  that  Saturday  with  their  horses ;  finding  they  could  not 
get  along  with  horses,  they  left  all  their  horses  &  men  that  could  not 
foot  it :  19  men  were  dismissed  &  ordered  to  bring  the  horses  after, 
Capt  Colton  with  23  men,  the  most  likely,  pursuing  the  enemy  on  foot, 
lightning  themselves  of  their  coats  &  without  provisions;  they 
hastened  that  if  possible  they  might  come  upon  the  Indians  before 
night.  But  night  came  on  before  any  Indian  could  be  seen,  the  Capt. 
having  gone  7  or  8  miles  very  briskly,  after  he  left  his  horse,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  lodgings.  Way  very  bad.  Horses  came  up 
within  2  miles  of  the  foot  that  night  (Saturday)  which  was  3'^  night  the 
enemy  had  been  gone. 

"In  the  morning  of  Lords  Day  July  30,  the  men  resolutely  bent, 
thought  they  were  near  the  enemy ;  &  they  set  off  early  before  the 
horses  came  up.  When  they  had  gone  about  1^2  mile,  they  came  upon 
the  enemy  in  a  most  hideous  thick  woody  place,  when  within  3  or  4 
rods  of  them  they  discerned  them  not,  till  they  heard  them  laughing. 
Presently  the  Capt.  made  signs  to  his  few  men  to  come  uj)  &  compass 
them  about,  who  did  accordingly,  about  10  of  his  men  only  just  at  his 
heels,  the  place  obscure,  the  enemy  hardly  to  be  seen,  having  also  cut 
down  bushes  to  shelter  themselves,  yet  made  a  shot  upon  them,  as 
many  of  our  men  as  had  advantage,  the  rest  of  our  men  also  readily 
coming  up  gave  their  volley  also,  just  as  the  Indians,  rising  up,  being 
at  breakfast  about  sun  a  qiiarter  of  an  hour  high.  Our  men  could  not 
all  make  shot  at  once,  those  that  at  fu'st  had  not  opportunity  did 
it  at  the  Indians  beginning  to  budge  away,  none  of  our  men  failing ; 
and  the  Indians  not  knowing  or  discerning  them  till  the  bullets  were  in 
some  of  their  bodies,  &  others  of  them  alarmed  by  the  volleys,  ran 
away ;  not  having  opportunity  to  fire  on  our  men.  The  Capt.  says  the 
enemy  fired  hut  one  gun,  though  some  of  the  soldiers  say  another  was 
fired  &  that  the  Indian  quivered  so  he  could  not  hold  his  gun  steady. 
They  all  ran  that  had  life  to  do  it  in  an  instant,  &  in  such  a  hideoiis 
thicket  that  our  men  could  not  see  nor  find  an  Indian  more.  Our  men 
killed  4  certain,  outright,  which  the  Capt.  saw  &  is  sure  of ;  most  of 
the  soldiers  say  there  were  6  killed  outright,  with  one  that  being 
wounded,  one  of  our  men  ran  up  to  &  dispatched  with  his  hatchet. 
Many  were  sorely  wounded  &  no  doubt  ran  into  holes  to  die,  for  our 
men  say  the  brush  was  bloody  in  many  places,  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  discovery  of,  &  Capt.  Colton  says  he  saw  blood  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  on  the  bushes.  The  Indians  ran  away  so  suddenly 
that  they  left  their  powder  &  ball,  though  some  snatched  up  their 
guns.  Our  men  broiight  away  9  guns,  20  hatchets,  4  cutlasses,  16  or  18 
horns  of  powder,  besides  2  barks  full  neatly  covered  about,  1  or  2  lbs. 
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in  a  bark.  Also  the  scalps  om-  men  got  from  them  &  bnnit  them.  Onr 
men  here  regained  the  two  captives  the  enemy  carried  away,  Mason's 
wife  &  yonng  Lawrence,  &  brought  them  back  in  safety,  leaving  plun- 
der which  they  could  not  bring  off,  rendering  it  unserviceable.  On 
their  return  they  met  their  horses  within  2  miles  of  them. 

'•The  relation  of  Mason's  wife  (the  yoimg  man  was  tired  &  amazed), 
a  lively  intelligent  woman  is,  that  these  Indians  that  were  at  Quabaug 
were  only  26,  4  more  of  their  company  went  off  from  them.  They  say 
they  belong  to  Canada  &  were  from  Pemaquid.  Designed  to  fall  upon 
Nashua,  biit  their  scouts  sent  thither  found  them  in  a  watchful  and 
careful  posture.  They  bent  their  way  to  Quabaug — saw  a  house  by 
climbing  a  tree  on  a  high  hill  (miist  be  Lawrence's)  lay  about  the  place 
6  days  &  at  last  did  the  mischief — would  not  go  near  the  fortification — 
told  Thos.  Lawrence  if  he  would  tell  them  truly  what  men  were  in  it, 
they  would  spare  his  life.  He  told  them  6.  Then  presently  they 
knocked  him  down  &  scalped  him.  She  says  her  husband  having  no 
weapon,  beat  them  off  a  great  while  with  his  hand,  till  they  cut  his 
hand,  and  they  were  very  cowardly  afraid  to  meddle  with  her,  that  if 
she  had  a  weapon,  she  thinks  she  might  have  escaped  ;  many  things  she 
had  of  them,  one  of  them  speaking  good  English."     *    *    * 

In  a  postcript  Pynchon  writes  "What  I  much  wonder  at,  one  of  the 
soldiers  a  Smith  (blacksmith)  of  Northampton,  says  that  one  of  their 
hatchets  he  knows  well  that  he  made  it  about  a  year  ago."  ^ 

Some  of  these  savages  had  undoubtedly  lived  in  this 
section,  and  had  come  back  to  murder  and  plunder  their 
former  friends.  The  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes  on  the 
oV\  leaving  a  garrison  of  six  or  eight  men  at  Brookfield, 

The  Pursuit  Rash     Tliis  pursuit  of  the  savages  through  swamps 
and  V  e  n  t  u  r  e  -     and  tliickcts,  as  Well  as  the  final  attack  upon 

some.     The  Sol-        ,  t      .  i  i  .  rm 

(Uers  Rewarded  their  camp,  was  rash  and  venturesome.  1  he 
for  the  Service.  English  cscaped  ambuscade  and  massacre 
only  because  the  Indians  did  not  dream  of  pursuit.  Coltoii 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  upon  an  exceedingly  fresh  trail, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  precaution,  and  was 
almost  as  much  surprised  as  the  Indians  themselves,  when 
he  discovered  their  camp.  He  succeeded,  however,  and 
brought  away  substantial  tokens  of  victory.  The  General 
Court  rewarded  the  men  engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  in 
December,  granted  them  £40  and  all  the  plunder  obtained. 
The  latter  was  to  be  shared  equally  among  the  soldiers. 
This  equal  division  of  the  spoils  dissatisfied  the  Northamp- 
ton men  and  they  quickly  manifested  their  disapproval. 

1    Judd  MSB. 
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offlcersofthe     It  seems  highly  probable  that  Capt.   Pre- 
Nortbampton     sGrvecl  Clapp,  Lieut.  John  King,  and  Ens. 
m^o'^s^tVa  t  e      Baker,    who   were    elected    officers    of  the 
against  the  Pro-     ISTortlianipton  Company,  in  1690,  served  in 
of°tht  Plunder^     tliis  expedition.     At  least  they  were  greatly 
interested  in  its  results  and  were  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  disposition  of  the  spoils  as  ordered  by  the 
Legislature.     In  February,  169|,  they  petitioned  the  Court, 
protesting  against  an  equal  division. 

They  urge  first,  that  much  plunder  was  left  behind  "which  might 
have  been  brought  away  by  men  who  came  away  empty."  This  they 
did  "  from  choice,  not  necessity,  and  left  much  which  became  a  supply 
to  the  enemy."  Second,  those  who  "brought  away  plunder  have 
dearly  earned  it ;  they  were  70  miles  from  home,  wearied  and  spent 
loaded  with  their  own  arms  and  in  danger  of  being  pursued :  what 
they  have  broiTght  away  is  hardly  a  recompense  for  their  labor ;  few 
men  would  have  given  12'^  for  a  gun  then.  Third,  Great  part  of  the 
men  that  staid  with  the  horses  deserve  blame  rather  than  recompense  ; 
10  men  were  sufficient  to  tarry,  whereas  19  did  tarry  and  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  adventure  farther  against  the  enemy.  It  seems  hard  that 
valor  and  cowardice  shoiild  have  the  same  reward ;  that  the  travel, 
hazard  and  labor  of  our  men  should  be  overlooked  and  others  made 
equal  to  them,  who  deserted  them  and  exposed  them  to  danger." 

This  document  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard, 
but  the  remonstrance  apparently  was  of  no  avail,  and  for 
once  "valor  and  cowardice"  were  equally  rewarded. 

Attempted  Nego-  An  attempt  was  made  in  169-i,  to  treat  with 
tiations  with  the  the  westem  Indians.  Commissioners  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  with  a  guard  of  sixty  horsemen  from  Connec- 
ticut, proceeded  to  Albany.  Here  a  conference  was  held 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Five  Nations.  Many  presents 
were  given  to  the  Indians,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Little  was  gained  beyond  liberal  assurances  of 
friendliness  and  good  will  towards  the  English. 

An  Attack  on  Deer-  Deerfield  WRS  attacked  by  a  body  of  French 
field  Repulsed.  ^ud  Indians,  under  M.  Castine,  Sept.  15^\ 
1694.  No  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  army  had  been  received,  and  the  enemy  were 
close  ui3on  the  place  before  their  presence  was  suspected. 
Daniel  Severance,  who  discovered  them,  was  shot,  and  the 
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alarm  thus  given.  Having  failed  in  their  intended  sur- 
prise, the  assailants  were  readily  driven  off.  Two  men 
were  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  Richard  Lyman  of 
Northampton,  a  member  of  the  garrison.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Beaman  kept  school  north  of  the  fort,  outside  of  the  stock- 
ade. Hearing  the  alarm,  teacher  and  pupils  fled  to  the 
fort,  which  they  reached  in  safety,  though  pursued  and 
fired  upon. 

Friendly  indi  a  u  s      A  Small  compauy  of  Albany  Indians  were 
^*^^*^'^-  engaged  in  hunting  near  the  Ashuelot  River 

and  in  August,  eight  or  nine  of  them  were 
killed  by  hostile  savages.  Major  Pynchon  sent  Capt.  Col- 
ton  with  a  company  of  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  them,  but 
without  success. 

A  Party  of  Deerfleid  In  August,  1695,  five  Deerfield  men  started 
Men  Ambushed.  foj.  the  mill,  three  miles  distant,  with  bags 
of  grain  on  horses.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
village  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  who  Avere  lying  in 
wait  for  them.  One  of  their  number,  Joseph  Barnard,  was 
wounded  and  fell  from  his  horse.  His  companions  re- 
mounted him  and  started  to  retrace  their  steps.  In  a  few 
moments  his  horse  was  shot.  He  was  placed  upon  another, 
but  was  again  wounded  before  proceeding  many  steps. 
All  managed,  however,  to  reach  the  stockade  without  fur- 
ther mishap.  Barnard  lingered  for  some  weeks,  but  event- 
ually died  of  his  wounds.  Hot  pursuit  was  made,  but  the 
enemy  escaped.  Pynchon  in  reporting  this  disaster  states 
"Dearefeild  men  &  a  parcel  of  N'^'ampton  men,  y*  had 
bene  vp  y®  River,  being  just  come  in,  went  out  after  j"^ 
imediately,  about  thirty  or  forty  men  in  al  (beside  more  y* 
followed  from  Hatfield  &  N"')."  After  pursuing  the  ene- 
my seven  or  eight  miles,  the  trail  was  lost  and  they  re- 
turned. About  thirty  men,  under  Lieut.  Hollister,  were 
sent  up  from  Hartford,  who  ranged  the  woods  for  about 
three  weeks  and  then  returned,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
twelve  men  at  Deerfield.  Indians  were  reported  as  having 
been  seen  near  Northampton,  Hadley  and  Springfield,  and 
constant  scouting  was  carried  on  in  all  directions. 

This  attack  upon  the  party  going  to  the  mill  and  the 
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death,  of  Barnard,  coupled  witli  constant  rumors  of  a  force 
of  six  hundred  French  and  Indians  on  their  way  to  attack 
Albany  and  annihilate  Deerfield,  spread  fear  and  distrust 
throughout  the  valley.  It  was  harvest  time,  but  people 
dared  not  venture  into  the  fields  to  gather  the  crops  with- 
out a  guard. 

The  Exposed  Posi-  Deerfield  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  river 
tion  of  Deerfield.  towus.  Its  exposed  positiou  iuvited  attack, 
dered  on  Duty  ^^^^  onlj  the  utmost  vigilauce  could  pre- 
ti^&re.  vent  surprise.    Many  straggling  Indians  in- 

fested the  forests,  and  parties  of  so-called  friendly  Indians 
from  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  elsewhere,  were  in  hunt- 
ing camps  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  sheltered, 
if  they  did  not  encourage,  the  marauders.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  reports  of  the  appearance  of  hostile  bands, 
followed  by  prompt  but  abortive  pursuit.  In  addition  to 
the  garrison  from  Connecticut,  soldiers  from  the  river 
towns  saw  much  service  in  Deerfield  and  vicinity.  Upon 
a  more  than  usually  startling  rumor  of  fresh  Indian  signs, 
Capt.  Clapp  of  Northampton,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty 
men  from  his  company,  "y*^  most  apt  for  service,"  was 
ordered  to  "range  y®  woods  and  afi^ord  y"^  all  y''  assistance 
they  were  able."  They  went  to  Deerfield  on  the  25'*"  of 
September  and  "returned  y®  27^^  at  Night,  making  little  or 
noe  discovery  of  y '^  enymy . "  Yet  Pynchon  says  that  ' '  one 
of  y®  garrison  soldiers  y*  was  at  Hatfield  goeing  vp  to  y® 
garrison,  discovered  two  Indians  about  2  miles  on  this  side 
of  Dearfield  Fort  &  fired  at  y'",  as  he  says."  Capt,  Clapp, 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  was  "very  sensible 
of  need  of  men  to  be  sent  vp  to  strengthen  y™  &  to  guard 
&  scout  about  while  they  issue  their  harvest."  Thereupon 
Pynclion  ordered  sixteen  men— eight  from  Northampton, 
and  four  each  from  Hatfield  and  Hadley — to  report  there 
for  duty.     They  were  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Surprise  of  the      Notwithstanding  the  constant  scouting  and 
Beiding  Family,      ^eady  pursult  of  the  Indians,  they  contin- 
ued to  lurk  about  the  settlements,  falling 
upon  some  unsuspecting  household  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment.    Daniel  Beiding  lived  a  short  distance  outside  the 
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stockade  at  Deerfield.  On  the  16^''  of  Sej)tembei%  a  party  of 
Indians  surprised  a  couple  of  lads,  up  Green  River,  who 
were  lining  bees,  captured  one  of  them  and  pushed  on 
after  the  other,  hoping  to  catch  him  before  he  gave  the 
alarm.  They  came  upon  the  Belding  family,  killed  the 
mother  and  three  children,  and  captured  the  father  and 
three  others.  One  of  the  children  was  tomahawked,  but 
survived  the  blow  many  years.  The  Indians  with  their 
captives  started  at  once  for  Canada.  A  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison pursued,  and  had  a  harmless  skirmish  with  them  in 
Deerfield  meadows.  The  prisoners  were  sold  to  the  French 
in  Canada,  where  they  remained  about  two  years.  At  this 
time  there  were  in  the  garrison  at  Deerfield  nineteen  men 
from  Northampton,  some  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
among  the  number  that  pursued  the  enemy.  In  Joseph 
Parsons'  account  book,  they  are  named  as  soldiers  who 
"went  from  Deerfield,  Sept.  16,  lG96."i 

Friendly  Indians  The  "pretended  friendly  Indians,"  as  they 
Suspected.  They  were  Called  by  Capt.  Partridge,  who  were 
cimrch.  allowed  to  encamp  in  and  about  the  Hamp- 

shire towns,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
were  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  these  out- 
rages. Suggestions  were  made  by  the  local  authorities  that 
they  should  be  sent  ' '  over  the  sea  or  near  the  sea  on  some 
island."  Did  that  mean  that  they  were  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  as  had  been  done  in  Philip's  war  ?  While  these 
Indians  were  undoubtedly  privy  to  the  murders,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  had  up  to  this  time  perpetrated  any  of 
them.  They  showed  their  true  sentiments  towards  the 
whites,  however,  in  the  fall  of  1696.  In  October,  a  party 
of  the  New  York  Indians,  encamped  at  Hatfield,  murdered 
Richard  Church  of  Hadley.  This  afi^air  created  considera- 
ble excitement  throughout  the  county.  Church  had  been 
hunting  with  a  couple  of  Hadley  men,  and  when  the  In- 
dians found  and  killed  him  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  War- 
ner, having  parted  with  his  companions  some  time  before. 
The  Indians  had  been  ordered  not  to  hunt  on  the  east  side 
of  Connecticut  River,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  com- 
mitted the   deed   in   a  spirit   of    revenge.      The  body  of 

1    For  list  of  names  see  Appendix  D. 
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Cliiircli  was  found  towards  morning  of  the  next  day.  It 
liad  been  partially  stripped  and  scalped.  Several  Indians 
were  tracked  to  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Toby,  and  one  was  cap- 
tured, but  the  rest  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  encampment  at 
Hatfield.  Here  they  were  arrested,  and  the  rest  of  the 
band  disarmed  and  secured.  Four  Indians,  supposed  to 
be  immediately  concerned  in  the  murder,  were  examined 
before  three  justices,  the  ministers  of  Northampton  and 
Hadlej'"  also  being  present.  They  were  questioned  separate- 
ly, and  at  first  denied  the  accusation.  One  of  them  finally 
turned  State's  evidence  and  the  rest  acknowledged  their 
guilt.  ^  The  prisoners  were  taken  singly  to  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy,  where  each  described  in  detail,  with  little  va- 
riation, the  position  of  the  several  parties  when  the  deed 
was  committed.  Two  of  the  culprits  charged  the  crime 
upon  their  companions.  The  four  Indians  were  tried  at  a 
special  session  of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  called 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  2V^  of  October.  John  Pynchon  of 
Springfield,  Samuel  Partrigg  of  Hatfield,  Joseph  Hawley, 
Aaron  Cook  and  Joseph  Parsons  of  Northampton,  were  the 
Justices.  Two  of  the  prisoners  were  indicted  as  principals 
and  the  others  as  accessories.  They  were  each  declared 
guilty  by  the  jury,  and  the  principals  sentenced  to  be 
"shot  to  death,"  on  the  23^  of  the  month.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly executed  at  Northampton,  under  the  direction  of 
Samuel  Porter,  Sheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  known 
where  in  Northampton  the  executions  took  place.  There 
was  no  jail  here  at  that  time.  This  was  an  example  of 
prompt  justice  worthy  of  more  frequent  imitation.  The 
murder  was  committed  on  the  5*''  of  October,  the  perpetra- 
tors were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crime  within  eighteen  days.  But  two  days  inter- 
vened between  their  arraignment  before  the  court  and 
their  execution.  The  other  two  prisoners  were  kept  in  cus- 
tody for  a  few  months  and  then  discharged. 

Complaints  of  the      The  Albany  Indians  were  greatly  incensed 

Albany  Indians.      agalust  Ncw  England  by  rumors  and  false 

reports  concerning  this  trial,   as  they  were 

made  to  believe  that  the  culprits  were  innocent.     Consid- 

1    History  of  Hadley,  pp.  263-263. 
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erable  correspondence  ensued  between  the  governments  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  caused  by  the  complaints  of 
these  Indians.  A  detailed  copy  of  the  trial  and  evidence 
was  finally  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped  in  1697.  The  band  of  Indians  re- 
mained in  their  encampment  between  Hatfield  and  Deer- 
field,  till  April  of  that  year,  when  they  disappeared,  and 
did  not  return,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants. 

Peace  Signed  at     War  bctweeu  England  and  France  ended  in 
Ryswick.  1697.      A  treaty  of    peace  was   signed  at 

Ryswick  on  the  20'*"  of  September.  It  was 
proclaimed  at  Boston,  December  10'^',  but  was  not  officially 
made  known  at  Quebec  till  September  of  the  following 
year,  consequently  hostilities  did  not  immediately  cease. 

Another  Tragedy  in      lu  July,  1G97,  Sergt,  Samuel  Field  of  Hat- 
Hatfleid  Mead-      field,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.     About  a 

O  w  s .     Pursuit  of  .  .,  n  i  ^  j 

the  Party  and  year  attcrwards,  another  tragedy  occurred 
Rescueofthe  in  Hatfield  meadows.  On  the  15'''  of  July, 
ris  ners.  1698,  a  short  time  before  sunset,  a  party  of 
four  Indians  attacked  several  men  and  boys,  who  were  at 
work  in  the  north  meadow.  John  Billings  and  Nathaniel 
Dickinson  Jr. ,  were  killed,  and  Samuel  Dickinson  and  a  lad 
named  Charley were  captured.  The  father,  Nathan- 
iel Dickinson,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  escaped. 
The  savages,  with  their  captives,  immediately  started  up 
the  river  in  canoes.  Intelligence  of  this  affair  was  at  once 
sent  to  Deerfield,  thirteen  miles  distant.  Suspecting  that 
the  assailants  had  escaped  in  canoes,  a  party  of  thirteen 
men,  under  command  of  Corp.  Benj.  Wright  of  North- 
ampton, started  the  same  evening  in  pursuit.  In  it  were 
two  men  from  this  town,  the  rest  were  either  Deerfield  men 
or  menabers  of  the  garrison  there.  They  proceeded  up  the 
river  about  twenty  miles,  to  the  present  town  of  Vernon, 
Vt. ,  reaching  there  about  daylight.  Having  placed  their 
horses  in  a  safe  position,  they  lay  in  wait  upon  the  river 
bank.  When  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  the  English  fired  and  wounded  one  of  them. 
The  Indians  and  one  of  the  boys  jumped  into  the  river  and 
gained  the  shore.     Seeing  that  the  savages  were  about  to 
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kill  the  lad,  fire  was  again  opened,  sending  them  instantly 
to  cover.  The  boy  managed  to  join  his  companion  in  the 
canoe,  and  both  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  safety. 
One  of  the  Indians,  attempting  to  intercept  them,  was  shot. 
Five  or  six  men  then  embarked  in  the  canoe  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  other  one,  which  had  lodged  on  an  island, 
a  little  distance  down  the  stream.  The  Indians  concealed 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  when  the  English  ap- 
proached, fired  upon  them,  killing  Nathaniel  Pomeroy  of 
Deerfield.  He  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Pomeroy  of  North- 
ampton, who  removed  to  Deerfield  in  1684,  and  was  the 
last  soldier  who  fell  in  this  war.  The  Indians  who  made 
this  raid  were  Pocumtucks,  and  were  known  to  the  captive 
boys. 

The  Pursuers  Re-      lu  1698,  the  mcu^  engaged  in  this  affair  pe- 
warded.  Prison-     titioued  the  General  Court  for  compensa- 

ers  Redeemed.  ,  .  ^m   •        ^  i  •  -i    t  t 

tion.  Ihis  document  was  signed  by  Jon- 
athan Wells,  Joseph  Hawley  and  Samuel  Partridge.  In  it 
they  say :  — 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  persons  above  mentioned  ought  to  be 
well  rewarded.  The  3  fii'st  Newly  come  into  Deerfield  weary  out  of 
the  woods,  and  upon  hearing  of  the  news  from  Hatfield,  four  of  the 
town,  with  seven  of  the  garrison  joining  with  them,  went  away  in  the 
Night.  Their  Journey  was  difficult,  their  undertaking  hazardous.  The 
issue  successful,  &  we  hope  of  good  consequence.  The  ready  spirit  of 
the  Soldiers  to  go  out  tho  under  pay  already,  we  beleive  will  be  taken 
notice  of  for  their  incouragement.  The  time  of  their  service  may  well 
be  esteemed  two  dayes.  They  travelling  all  the  Night  Before  and  the 
first  three  the  night  after  from  deerfield  to  Northampton,  whei*e  they 
did  belong.     They  all  foimd  themselves  horses  and  provisions." 

In  response  to  the  above  petition,  the  Legislature  granted 
£22  to  these  men,  to  Benjamin  Wright  £3,  to  the  "six  in- 
habitants" £2  each,  and  to  the  garrison  soldiers  each  £1. 
Col.  Schuyler  and  others  went  to  Canada,  the  same  year, 
to  rescue  and  bring  back  the  English  captives.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  prisoners  were  redeemed ;  among  them 
were  the  survivors  of  the  Belding  family,  and  others  be- 
longing in  Deerfield. 

1  The  names  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  this  pursuit  were  the  following  : 
"Benj.  Wright,  Corporal  of  the  troop,  Leader;  Benj.  Stibbins,  Jonathan  Taylor, 
troopers,  of  Northampton;  Thomas  Wells,  Beuoni  More,  Ebenezer  Stebbins,  Nath. 
Pumrey,  Dragoons;  Corporal  gillit,  Benj.  King,  Jonath.  Brooks,  Sam'l  Root,  Jos.  Pet- 
ty, Jos.  Clesfion,  Henery  Dwit,  Garrison  Soldiers  at  Deerfield." 
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Joseph  Hawley  and  Joseph  Parsons  were  sent  to  Albany 
by  the  Council  to  rej)ort  this  outrage,  as  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  perpetrated  by  a  party  of  Scatacook  Indians. 
They  had  a  guard  of  five  men,  four  of  whom,  Benjamin. 
Wright,  William  King,  Benjamin  Stebbins  and  Jonathan 
Taylor,  were  from  Northampton,  The  other  was  Corporal 
Gillett,  so  that  all  but  one  of  them  were  participators  in 
the  pursuit.  They  were  allowed  by  the  General  Court 
£33.12  for  expenses,  and  £6.8  for  services. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HATFIELD  BOUNDARY— OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Boundary  Line  with  The  bouiidarv  betweeii  Northampton  and 
Hatfield  in  Dis-  Hatfield  was  tliG  causG  of  a  lengthened  dis- 
^"  ^'  agreement  between  the  towns,  and  the  oc- 

casion of  several  suits  at  law  between  certain  of  their  citi- 
zens. It  commenced  in  1694,  and  was  not  settled  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  This  controversy  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  proposition  from  Northampton  to  perambu- 
late the  boundary  line.  From  the  Hatfield  records  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dissatisfaction  was  mutual,  though  subse- 
quent entries  upon  those  of  Northampton,  indicate  that  an 
examination  of  the  old  line  was  all  that  was  then  in- 
tended. Hatfield,  in  reply  to  this  suggestion,  stated  that 
application  had  already  been  made  to  Northampton  for  an 
alteration  in  the  line,  at  the  same  time  demanding  that 
they  "must  have  more  full  satisfaction  where  the  line  shal 
go  before  we  run  the  line,"  and  specifying  the  desired 
changes.  Northampton,  however,  insisted  upon  a  survey 
of  the  existing  line.  Hatfield  ofl:ered  to  run  the  line  ac- 
cording to  the  grant  of  the  General  Court.  Apparently  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this  overture  by  Northampton,  and 
in  February,  169^,  a  sharp  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  se- 
lectmen of  this  town,  in  which  Northampton  was  accused 
of  neglecting  to  settle  the  bounds.  Hatfield  was  willing  to 
run  the  line  according  to  the  records,  from  Capawonke 
meadow  nine  miles  on  a  west  line,  arguing  that 

"as  to  your  pretended  settlement  of  bounds  with  Hadley,  there  was 
not  then,  has  not  been  since  any  grant  of  court  of  such  bounds  to  you 
or  Hadley ;  and  laying  out  such  line  can  give  you  no  title  to  the  land. 
Hatfield  had  the  first  grant  of  said  land,  and  we  are  wronged  by  your 
cutting  wood  and  timber  on  said  land.  Your  neglect  may  occasion 
much  disturbance  and  law  siiits,  and  be  of  ill  report.  We  desire  to 
know  whether  you  will  run  the  line  according  to  the  Coru't's  grant 
or  no." 
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To  this  ultimatum  probably  no  reply  was  made.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  record  of  town  action  thereon. 

Hatfield  Petitions  On  the  20"'  of  May,  Hatfield  appealed  to  the 
the  General  Legislature  about  the  matter.  This  petition 
stated  that  there  had  been  several  essays  by 
Northampton  and  Hatfield  ' '  to  state  and  settle  their  north- 
erly bounds  upon  an  east  and  west  line,  upon  which  bound 
rightly  settled,  Hatfield's  southerly  bounds  depend,"  and 
requested  directions  concerning  the  same.  In  June,  the 
Court  appointed  Capt.  Wells  of  Deerfield,  Lieut.  Samuel 
Root  of  Westfield,  and  Mr.  Luke  Hitchcock  of  Springfield, 
"to  hear  what  each  town  had  to  say,  to  view  the  lines, 
and  make  return." 

Northampton  Re-     In  August,  the  Selectmen  of  Northampton 

monstrates.  forwai'ded  the  following  document   to  the 

authorities.     It  is  in  the   handwriting,   of 

Medad  Pomeroy,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  was  evidently 

prepared  by  him  :  — 

' '  Having  heard  by  om-  representative  that  our  neighbors  at  Hatfield 
have  petitioned  for  a  settlement  of  our  north  bounds;  which  thing 
seems  very  strange  to  us  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  now ;  a  mat- 
ter which  they  were  formerly  so  well  acquainted  with,  and  themselves, 
with  our  town  have  rtm  in  perambulation  without  any  question  of  our 
bo  mid  being  settled,  which  boiuid  hath  been  stated  and  settled  for  35 
years  and  no  question  about  the  same  till  within  4  or  5  years. 

"1.  We  hope  and  trust  the  Honored  Court  will  give  us  leave  to 
speak  for  ourselves  before  anything  be  acted  by  them  in  the  matter 
ftu'ther. 

''2.  We  thought  it  was  a  received  principle  that  the  General  Court 
were  to  resolve  such  things  as  the  Common  Law  cannot  determine ; 
And  there  our  neighbors  ought  to  have  repaired  for  relief. 

"3.  We  might  plead  the  law  in  page  37  which  says  all  town  bounds 
shall  continue  as  heretofore  granted  and  settled,  and  shall  be  rmi  once 
in  3  years  and  marks  renewed,  which  thing  has  been  attended  to  for  35 
years  by  both  towns  peaceably  and  quietly  till  3  or  4  years  past. 

"We  hope  you  will  leave  the  case  as  it  was;  the  law  being  ordained 
to  relieve  towns  and  persons  that  are  damaged  where  we  judge  they 
ought  to  have  sought  for  relief. 


Medad  Pumry 
John  Clarke 
Wm  Clarke 
Thos  Shelden 


r  Selectmen. 


Northampton,  Aug.  14,  169^ 
1    Judd  MSS. 
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Northampton  D  e  -  TliG  Committee  named  above,  met  on  the 
ciines  to  Appear  fi^gt  rlay  of  September.  Hatfield  was  rep- 
isiative  Commit-  Tesentcd  by  three  men,  bnt  the  committee 
tee.  reported  that  "Northampton  sent  unto  ns, 

and  said  they  would  wholly  decline  the  thing  at  this  time. 
Therefore  we  could  not  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and  can- 
not give  our  sense  therein.     We  make  no  other  report." 

Hatfield  Files  an-  From  the  statement  made  by  the  North- 
other  Petition.  ampton  selectmen,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
troversy had  been  going  on  for  some  years, 
though  they  claim  that  the  line  had  been  repeatedly  per- 
ambulated by  both  towns  conjointly,  and  had  been  accepted 
as  correct  by  Hatfield.  Holding  this  opinion  and  relying 
upon  the  law  of  usage,  they  declined  to  meet  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  had  been  settled  for  years.  But  Hatfield 
was  not  to  be  put  off.  On  the  3'^  of  September,  another  j^e- 
tition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance  :  — 

They  state  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Court  to 
hear  the  parties,  view  the  lines,  etc.,  went  to  the  place 
"where  the  line  should  go,"  and  some  of  our  men  with 
them,  but  "Northampton,  though  we  gave  them  notice, 
refused  to  attend  this  motion,  and  so  what  has  been  done 
is  of  little  effect."  Reference  is  made  to  the  Northampton 
grant  of  Oct.  18"^,  1654,  which  states  that  the  north  and 
south  line,  giving  them  their  breadth  upon  the  river,  shall 
be  from  the  little  meadow  (above  their  plantation)  called 
Capawonke,  down  to  the  head  of  the  Falls.  Their  second 
grant,  May  27*^,  1685,  gives  them  nine  miles  into  the  woods. 
This  is  all  they  can  claim.     They  say  further  :  — 

"Hatfield  grant,  May  11,  1670,  makes  Northampton's  northerly 
bounds  oiTr  southerly  bounds,  all  the  land  for  6  miles  above  them  is 
granted  to  onr  town.  If  Northampton  at  this  station  at  Capawonk 
meadow,  from  which  place  their  west  line  is  to  run,  do  first  rmi  north 
l^o  miles  and  then  a  west  line,  which  they  plead  was  by  an  agreement 
with  Hadley,  bnt  without  any  grant  of  court  to  Hadley  or  Northampton, 
it  takes  off  what  is  properly  I4  part  of  our  bounds,  ^dz  :  8640  acres  of  our 
land,  or  of  land  that  lies  directly  back  of  our  town  plot."  They  re- 
quest the  General  Court  to  appoint  siu-veyors  to  run  the  line  from  Cap- 
awonk meadow  west  nine  miles  and  order  it  to  be  marked  out  and  to 
.stand  for  Northampton  bounds. 
This  document  was  signed  by  the  selectmen  of  Hatfield. 
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Joseph  Hawiey  Ap-  At  a  meeting  held  in  September,  the  town 
pointed  Attorney,  ''made  choice  of  M'  Joseph  Hawiey  to  be 
their  Attorney  to  Act  in  their  behalfe  in 
the  management  of  the  matter  at  the  generall  Court."  No 
further  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Legislature 
in  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary  at  this  time,  and  it  re- 
mained unsettled  for  twenty-two  years. 

Hatfield  opens  the  Hatfield,  however,  continued  to  agitate  the 
case  once  more,  matter,  and  in  February,  170§,  accused 
Northampton  people  of  cutting  wood  with- 
in its  bounds,  and  voted  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for 
help.  In  announcing  this  action,  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  an  elaborate  appeal  was  made  to  Northampton  to  set- 
tle the  dispute.  Hatfield  professed  a  desire  to  accomplish 
a  peaceful  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  its  rights  if 
a  satisfactory  settlement  could  be  reached.  At  the  same 
time  the  statement  was  reiterated  that  Northampton  had 
no  right  "  according  to  the  General  Court's  grant,"  to  the 
boundary  it  claimed.  Unless  Northampton  came  to  some 
speedy  agreement  the  application  to  the  court  was  to  be 
pressed  forthwith. 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  Medad  Pomeroy,  Town 
Clerk,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Hatfield,  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  it  he  recites  the  facts  about  the  origi- 
nal grant,  and  after  an  allusion  to  the  rejection  by  Hatfield 
of  a  former  proposition  for  a  settlement,  makes  another 
offer  which  would  give  to  Hatfield  the  land  in  dispute, 
owned  by  Mr.  Parsons,  in  place  of  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  (considered  of  less  value)  taken  by  Northampton, 
farther  from  the  river.  This  suggestion  was  consented  to 
by  this  town  in  May.  Little  effect,  however,  was  produced 
upon  either  town  by  this  correspondence,  or  by  the  petition, 
upon  the  Legislature,  but  the  matter  soon  got  into  the 
local  courts. 

Law  Suits  arise  in     The   suggcstiou   of    Hatfield,   early  in  the 
which  both     controversy,  that  law  suits  were  likely  to 

Towns  take  part.  <?     xi  i  •       j_     i      i  -, 

grow    out     ot    the    unadjusted    boundary, 
proved  true.     The  owners  of  land  near  the  unsettled  line 
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quarreled  about  their  rights,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  Some  of  the  Hatfield  men  demolished  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Parsons'  fence  on  "land  in  Timber  swamp,  granted 
to  him  by  the  town  of  Northampton."  Each  town  took 
the  side  of  its  own  citizens.  Hatfield  voted  that  "any 
person  may  fetch  away  Mr.  Parsons'  fence  set  up  as  we 
account  on  our  land ;  the  town  engages  to  save  harm- 
less any  person  who  shall  fetch  off  the  fence,  especially  N. 
Dickinson,  Jr."  In  February,  170|,  Northampton  voted  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  act  in  behalf  of  the 
town,  "  And  in  case  the  committee  shall  Advise  M''  Parsons 
to  sue  in  An  Action  of  trespas  And  the  Towne  of  Hatfeild 
plead  title  then  the  Towne  to  vindicate  M""  Parsons  title  re- 
specting the  land  M'  Parsons  had  of  the  Towne."  The 
committee  did  advise  Mr.  Parsons  to  sue,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  vote  passed  by  Hatfield,  February  25*'',  170|  : 

"Joseph  Parsons,  Esq.,  has  commenced  a  suit  against  Corp.  Jona. 
Smith,  for  cutting  several  scores  of  poles  on  a  tract  of  land  at  Dewey's 
swamp,  which  land  said  Parsons  pretends  to  own.  Voted  that  we  jus- 
tify said  Smith  and  plead  title  to  said  land  and  order  said  Smith  to 
plead  title  and  prosecute  said  plea." 

Northampton  was  then  invited  to  choose  "unconcerned 
men  with  us  to  view  the  records  and  see  where  the  line  is 
pitched."  If  this  was  refused,  then  Hatfield  was  to  pro- 
ceed ex-parte,  and  bring  in  evidence  of  boundary.  "If 
Northampton  will  settle  without  law  we  will." 

This  case  was  tried  before  Joseph  Hawley  Esq. ,  February 
25"",  170|,  and  decided  in  favor  of  Parsons.  Smith  appealed 
to  the  Inferior  Court,  to  try  title,  and  the  case  came  up  at 
the  April  term  in  Northampton.  The  jury  found  for  Par- 
sons, awarding  him  6s.  damages  and  28s.  costs.  The  attor- 
ney for  Hatfield,  Eleazar  Frary,  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  at  Boston,  but  the  result  is  not  known.  In 
April,  Northampton  appointed  Ebenezer  Pomer^y  attorney 
with  "full  power  to  Constitute  one  or  more  Attorneys 
vnder  him  as  he  shall  see  meet." 

In  this  connection,  and  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the 
above  vote,  is  found  the  following,  by  means  of  which 
funds  were  obtained  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  case 
before  the  higher  court :  — 

"At  the  same  time  the  Towne  voted  that  the  three  guns  W^'^  were  de- 
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livered  to  the  three  Captains  that  did  Belong  to  the  Towns  that  said 
guns  should  be  sold  &  that  Ebenezar  Pumry  should  be  supplyed  with 
money  out  of  the  effects  of  said  guns  for  going  to  Boston  And 
obliging  Layers  and  Insident  Charges  that  should  be  expended  in  said 
case." 

No  further  information  has  been  obtained  in  reference  to 
these  guns.  Perhaps  they  were  part  of  the  sjjoils  captured 
by  Capt.  Colton,  three  or  four  years  before.  Muskets  were 
probably  worth,  at  that  time,  about  one  pound  each.  How- 
ever, Northampton  seems  to  have  trained  them  upon  Hat- 
fiekl  with  good  eifect,  for  they  furnished  the  means  to  carry 
on  the  legal  war  about  the  boundary.  The  three  captains 
to  whom  the  weapons  had  been  delivered,  were  undoubt- 
edly Capt.  Preserved  Clapp,  Capt.  John  Parsons,  and  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  town  appro- 
priated 32s.  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  jury's  view  of  the 
land  in  dispute. 

Hatfield  Rev  i  V  e  s  No  other  actiou  seems  to  have  been  taken 
the  Question.  i^y  Hatfield  for  fourteen  years,  when  the 
luatter  was  once  more  agitated,  and  a  vote 
passed  again  to  petition  the  Legislature.  In  that  docu- 
ment, which  is  dated  June,  1719,  Hatfield  contended  that 
the  difficulty  was  of  thirty  year's  standing,  that  Northamp- 
ton refused  to  run  the  line  set  by  the  General  Court,  which 
was  westerly  from  the  Connecticut  River,  nine  miles  into 
the  woods,  but  claimed  from  the  Great  River  aforesaid, 
sixty  rods,  then  a  west  line  to  the  end  of  the  bounds,  which 
line  came  within  a  mile  of  Hatfield  houses,  the  whole  length 
of  the  town,  and  destroyed  all  their  out  lots,  and  would 
bring  on  the  town  scarcity  of  wood  and  stone,  if  fenced, 
and  other  inconveniences.  They  pray  the  Court  to  order 
the  line  run. 

A  copy  of  this  petition  was  served  on  this  town,  and  both 
parties  were  heard  by  the  Court,  November  20^'',  1719.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  John  Chandler,  William  Dudley, 
and  Thomas  How,  was  ordered  to  examine,  survey  and 
determine  where  the  station  to  run  nine  miles  west  from 
the  river,  on  the  northerly  bounds  of  Northampton  ought 
to  be,  or  what  else  was  proper  to  be  done. 
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And  it  is  finally     The  report  made  by  this  committee  was  ac- 
settied.  cepted  Nov.  20''\  1720.     It  showed  that  the 

old  line,  first  established  with  Hadley,  when 
Hatfield  was  part  of  that  town,  was  the  proper  one.  That 
boundary  had  been  perambulated  by  Hatfield  and  Hadley, 
and  ought  to  continue  to  be  the  proper  division  between 
the  towns  in  the  future.  The  sum  of  £17.2.4,  to  be  paid 
in  equal  proportion  by  both  towns,  was  allowed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  In  April 
following,  committees  from  both  towns  surveyed  and  es- 
tablished the  line  on  the  old  basis. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  Sal-     Mr.    Stoddard,  becomiug  dissatisfied  with 
ary  to  be  Paid  in     f^j^e  maimer  in  which  his  salary  was  paid, 
°'^^^'  in  1697,  rec^uested  the  town  to  pay  him  £80 

in  money  in  semi-annual  payments,  instead  of  £100  in  pro- 
visions as  heretofore.  This  was  promptly  voted,  and  the 
same  year  Dea.  Ebenezer  Strong  was  chosen  collector  to 
gather  Mr.  Stoddard's  rate. 

A  New  Bridge  over  The  bridge  ovcr  Mill  River  at  South  Street, 
Mill  River  Or-  ]2a,(j  become  impassable.  Twenty-five  years 
before,  after  having  been  in  agitation  for 
ten  years,  a  "horse  bridge"^  had  been  built  at  this  point. 
Now  the  proposition  was  not  to  restore  the  horse  bridge, 
but  to  build  a  new  foot  bridge.  This  was  seemingly  pro- 
gression backwards.  The  ford  at  this  place  was  excellent. 
It  was  always  passable  except  in  times  of  high  water,  which 
usually  continued  but  a  short  time.  Whether  the  horse 
bridge  had  been  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  or  worn  out  by 
constant  use,  is  not  known.  As  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in 
repair  from  year  to  year  must  have  been  slight,  in  all  prob- 
ability it  had  been  somewhat  damaged  in  the  great  flood  of 

1  The  first  bridges  built  in  these  early  times  were  "  foot  bridges,"  in  some  in- 
stances consisting  of  a  single  tree  felled  across  the  stream,  but  generally  they  were 
more  pretentious,  with  "  one  good  ray le;  "  then  followed  "horse  bridges"  for  use  in 
times  of  high  water,  as  a  good  ford  was  easily  passed  on  horseback.  These  had  usu- 
ally a  rail  on  one  side.  Afterwards,  as  population  multiplied  and  transportation  in- 
creased, "  cart  bridges  "  came  into  use.    Most  of  these  first  bridges  were  built  of  logs. 
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169|,^  and  had  not  improved  since  that  time.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1697,  the  town  made  choice  of  "M''  Joseph  Parsons 
And  Enos  Kingsley  to  Repair  and  make  good  foot  Bridges 
oner  the  Mill  riuer  so  as  to  Sute  the  Inhabitants  on  that 
side  of  the  riuer  vpon  the  Towne  charge  in  a  way  of  pro- 
portion As  we  repair  other  high  waies."  At  another  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  following  March,  the  town  ''Allowed  sd 
men  thirty  shillings  out  of  the  Towne  treasury  to  hire 
workmen,  and"  voted  "that  the  Surveiers  manage  the 
worke  According. to  their  order."  For  some  reason  not 
now  patent,  this  work  was  not  even  commenced.  Those 
persons  most  interested  in  it,  tired  of  the  delay,  took  the 
matter  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the  county,  and 
the  town  was  "j^resented"  for  not  having  a  sufficient 
bridge  over  Mill  River.  At  the  SejDtember  term  of  the 
Court  in  1698,  an  order  was  passed  requiring  "Joseph  Par- 
sons, Esq.,  and  Enos  Kingsley  to  repair  and  make  good  the 
bridge  at  the  town's  charge,  and  call  out  men  to  work."  If 
they  refused  they  Avere  to  pay  2s.  8d.  per  day. 

The  Pauper  Prob-     Material   progrcss   marked  the  years   1698 
lem.    Overseers     ^ud  1699.     Mcasurcs  Were  adopted  having 

of    the  Poor  Ap-  .  i  ,    ^  •  n  ^^     t       • 

pointed.  ail  important  bearing  upon  the  well  being 

of  the  settlement,  morally  and  industrially. 
Strongly  emphasizing  the  social  and  economic  advancement 
of  the  community,  these  proceedings  demand  special  atten- 
tion. First  and  perhaps  worthy  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion was  the  problem  concerning  the  care  of  the  town  poor  ; 
an  unsolved  enigma  that  still  vexes  the  statute  books  of 
more  modern  legislation.  While  ready  and  willing  to  su23- 
ply  the  wants  of  the  truly  needy,  the  people  were  opposed 
to  harboring  the  idle  or  vicious.  No  drone  would  be  tole- 
rated. Every  person  able  to  work,  was  not  only  morally 
bound  to  earn  a  living,  but  if  unwilling,  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  law.  A  class  of  paupers,  requir- 
ing each  year,  as  at  the  present  time,  a  large  appropriation 

1  This  flood,  which  occurred  in  February,  169^,  was  the  highest  experienced  in  this 
section  of  the  valley  previous  to  1801.  Medad  Pomeroy's  account  of  it  represents  the 
rain  as  falling  for  five  days  almost  continuou.sly,  during  which  time  the  "  sun  was 
not  seen,"  and  "the  water  rose  to  such  a  height  as  was  scarce  known  in  the  country 
before."  Much  damage  was  done  throughout  this  entire  region.  In  "Northampton 
several  horses  were  drowned  and  two  corn  mills  and  one  saw  mill  much  damnified." 
In  Westfield,  Springfield  and  SufQeld,  many  houses  were  flooded  and  many  cattle  and 
horses  drowned. 
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for  their  maintenance,  was  then  unknown.  Aged,  infirm, 
or  "distracted"  persons,  who  became  paupers,  were  ordi- 
narily ' '  boarded  round  "  at  the  houses  of  such  settlers  as 
were  willing  to  take  charge  of  them.  ^ 

Unless  other  persons  were  si3ecially  authorized  to  fill  the 
ofiice,  the  selectmen  were  empowered  to  act  as  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  up  to  this  time  they  had  performed  all  such 
duties.  In  1699,  the  first  separate  board  of  ofiicers  with 
that  title,  was  chosen.  The  vote  creating  the  commission, 
gives  the  reasons  governing  the  town  in  this  matter,  and  is 
appended  in  full :  — 

"At  a  leagall  Towne  meeting,  March :  7: 1698,  the  Towne  Considering 
of  Seiieral  lysons  and  familes  in  the  towne  w'^'^  if  they  were  not  taken 
care  of  so  that  they  followed  some  imploiment  so  as  that  they  might  be 
in  Capacity  to  maintaine  them  seines  or  at  least  be  more  Likely  to 
maintaine  y""  seines  would  be  a  Towne  Charge  the  Towne  therefore 
chose  Leiut.  King,  Isaac  Shelden  Sen''  And  Enos  Kingsley  to  be  onei'- 
seers  of  the  poore  to  take  care  of  such  p''sons  by  prouiding  for  them 
such  things  as  are  of  nessessity  And  to  take  care  that  none  of  y"'  Spend 
their  time  vnprofitably  or  Idly  observing  the  direction  of  y**  Law  in 
Such  cases :  that  so  the  Town  may  not  be  needlesly  at  charge  to  main- 
taine y""." 

This  vote  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  certain  families  or 
persons  who  were  likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  town. 
It  was  an  "ounce  of  prevention"  designed  to  save  a 
"pound  of  cure."  The  duties  of  the  board  were  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  administer  to  poverty.  The  modern 
doctrine  of  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves  was  here 
admirably  exemplified. 

Sheep  Raising  En-     Foreseeing  that  the  country  must  depend 
couraged.  Land     upon  itself  ill  a  great  measure  for  all  of  its 

Sequestered   for  t  ,  t  j  i     t    ^  p 

Pastures.  supplies,  the  government  enacted  laws  tor 

the  establishment  and  encouragement  of 
sheep  raising.  Under  these  regulations,  the  industry  had 
greatly  thrived  throughout  the  country.  The  price  per 
head  fell  from  9s.  and  8s.  6d.  in  1690.  to  6s.  8d.  and  6s.  in 
1699,  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  number  was  rapidly 
increasing.  Like  all  domestic  animals  pastured  on  the 
commons  or  in  the  woods,  sheep  were  placed  under  the  care 

1  A  disabled  soldier  of  tlie  town  of  Hadley,  was  supported  by  the  town  for  a  year 
or  two.  Tliirty-two  persons  were  paid  for  keeping  him  sixty-five  weeks.  He  went 
from  house  to  house  like  the  school-master,  and  was  kept  from  one  to  three  weeks  at 
a  place.    The  pay  was  4s.  per  week.— History  of  Hadley,  p.  242. 
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of  a  keeper ;  a  shepherd  ^  having  been  appointed  in  North- 
ampton more  than  thirty  years  before.  In  this  connec- 
tion comes  the  following  vote,  which  was  passed  early  in 
the  year  1699  :  — 

"At  a  Legall  Towne  Meetting  Janu^  9  :169^,  The  Towne  vpon  con- 
sideration the  great  Advantage  the  Raising  of  A  flock  of  Sheep  might 
be  to  them  in  order  to  their  snplying  of  them  with  Clothing  and  other 
wise  And  that  in  order  there  vnto  it  was  needfull  to  set  Apart  some 
Land  to  be  cleared  for  the  more  Aduantagos  raising  A  flock  did  there- 
fore the  day  Aboue  sd  Sequester  these  seuerall  parcels  of  Land  follow- 
ing w'^'^  were  to  ly  in  Common  for  the  free  feeding  of  sheep  the  first 
parcell  north  of  the  Slow  bridg  to  Hatfeild  bounds  All  that  Land  be- 
tween the  road  w'^''  Leads  to  Hatfeild  and  the  great  Riuer  the  second 
parcell  All  the  Common  Land  w^''  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  w"^ 
gos  out  at  the  west  end  of  the  Towne  to  the  pine  bredge  And  so  to  the 
mil  stone  motmtaine  All  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  highway 
w"^''  Leads  to  Brotons  meadow  so  farr  as  the  Brook.  A  third  parcell  is 
ouer  the  Mill  riuer  on  the  south  side  of  said  riuer  from  Pancake  hill  to 
Rockey  hill  and  so  to  Sandy  hill  All  the  Common  Land  there."' 

These  extensive  tracts  of  land  would  seemingly  be  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  all  the  sheep  raisers  for  many  years. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  all  of  it  became  imme- 
diately available,  or  that  more  than  a  moiety  of  it  was 
needed  at  that  time.  A  portion  of  this  land,  the  parcel 
first  mentioned,  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town, 
near  the  great  river,  was  still  designated  as  "sheep  pas- 
tures," on  a  map  of  Northampton,  issued  in  1831. 

Preservation  of  the    The  importance  of   preserving  the  forests 
Forests.  By-Laws    Q^y^^^  protecting  the  timber  in  them  received 

concerning  them.  ,      ,  ...  .         ,  ,  . 

repeated  recognition  in  town  meeting. 
Nothing  destroyed  their  younger  growth  so  effectually  as 
the  frequent  burnings,  both  by  the  natives  and  the  white 
men.  A  general  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  valley 
for  many  years  that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  scarcity  of 
timber  for  building  purposes.  In  nearly  all  the  towns,  reg- 
ulations were  adopted,  governing  and  restricting  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  of  various  kinds,  to  other  places. 
Each  town  desired  to  preserve  all  that  was  within  its  own 
limits  for  home  consumption.     This  feeling  was  augmented 

1  Sheep  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of  wild  animals.  Hurdles  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  them  from  straying,  were  in  common  use.  A  keeper  with 
hurdles  was  employed  for  many  years  in  Hatfield.  In  1683,  the  whole  number  of 
sheep  in  that  town  was  291.  The  expense  of  the  shepherd,  hurdles,  etc.,  which  was 
£18.2.3,  was  assessed  upon  the  owners  of  the  sheep. 
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by  tlie  constant  drain  upon  the  forests  for  fire  wood.  An 
indiscriminate  use  of  them  for  that  purpose  wouki  be  likely 
to  greatly  lessen  the  lumber  production.  Consequently 
stringent  regulations  were  adopted  at  various  times  to 
guard  against  the  mischief.  In  1699,  the  town  adopted  a 
by-law  regulating  at  least  one  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
avowed  reason  for  this  enactment  was,  in  the  language  of 
the  vote, 

"the  great  difficulty  we  are  in  to  get  fire  wood  and  in  future  time 
like  to  be  exposed  to  greatter  difficulty  by  reason  of  a  custom  men  haue 
to  cut  downe  the  young  wood  of  stadles  and  the  Like  w''  if  it  be  not 
preiiented  is  like  to  proue  a  great  dammage  to  the  Towne." 

It  forbade  the  cutting  of  certain  sizes  of  young  wood  or 
staddles.  Previous  votes  had  designated  the  sizes  of  such 
undergrowth  as  it  was  allowable  to  cut,  and  each  had  be- 
come more  stringent  in  this  respect.  Heretofore  none  that 
was  not  above  "five  inches  over,"  was  permitted  to  be 
used  for  fire-wood.  Now  "nine  inches  oner  at  the  stubb," 
was  the  limit.  The  transgressor,  ' '  if  there  be  Aboue  three 
stadles  less  than  nine  inches  at  the  stub,  in  his  Load"  was  to 
"forfeit  his  Load  of  wood  or  three  shillings  in  money,  one 
halfe  to  the  informer  the  other  halfe  to  the  vse  of  the 
towne."  Any  one  in  need  of  small  timber  was  to  apply  to 
the  selectmen,  who  were  empowered  to  grant  "Liberty  to 
him  according  as  his  need  requireth."  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  see  that  these  by- 
laws were  properly  enforced.  If  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee should  see  any  "staddle  wood  come  into  the  town" 
that  did  not  come  within  these  regulations,  he  was  "to 
make  A  demand  of  y*^  wood  or  the  three  shillings  aforesaid 
and  on  refusal  to  deliuer  the  wood  or  pay  the  money,"  the 
party  was  to  be  complained  of  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  prosecute  such  cases.  If  the  above  committees  refused 
to  act  against  the  offenders,  they  were  to  be  sued  by  the 
prosecuting  committee  for  the  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  laid 
against  them  for  neglecting  their  duty.  This  last  named 
committee — "  Ebenezar  Wright  and  Ebenezar  Pumry" — 
were  empowered  to  sue  not  only  the  parties  who  infringed 
the  law  against  cutting  staddles,  but  also  to  prosecute  the 
members  of  the  other  committees  who  neglected  their  du- 
ties. This  order  or  by-law  was  approved  by  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  was  thus  made  legal  and  binding. 
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Regulations  about    Duriiig  the  Same  year,  action  was  taken 
Feeding  the  Com-    concerning  the  use  of  the  common  fiehl  or 

mon  Field.  ,  „  .  i      /«       t  x        ii 

meadow,  tor  universal  teedmg.  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  a  vote  was  passed  prohibiting  free 
feeding  therein.  It  was  to  be  fenced  as  soon  as  the  frost 
would  permit  and  so  kept  throughout  the  year.  This  order 
was  to  be  in  force  seven  years.  It  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
in  September,  another  vote  was  passed  providing  that  the 
common  field  should  be  free  for  feeding  from  September  to 
December,  and  after  that  the  meadow  was  to  be  kept  clear 
of  all  cattle.  Rates  for  impounding  cattle  were  voted  this 
year.  Field  drivers  were  to  have  six  pence  for  all  cattle 
and  horses,  four  pence  for  swine,  and  two  pence  for  all 
sheep  impounded,  paid  them  out  of  the  town  rate.  All 
persons  whose  animals  were  impounded  were  to  pay  such 
prices  as  the  county  law  demanded. 

School  Fuel.  Although  the  town  had  assumed  the  pay- 

ment of  the  school-master's  salary,  it  did 
not  furnish  fuel  to  keep  him  and  his  pupils  warm.  Parents 
were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  to  the 
school-house,  for  each  of  their  children  attending  school. 
An  order  was  adopted  in  March,  1699,  providing  "that  all 
and  euery  Scholler  bring  one  load  of  wood  though  they  goe 
but  two  months  that  is  two  months  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  y*^  first  of  Aprill."  Those  who  failed  to  comply 
were  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  shillings.  The  order  recites 
"that  many  that  sent  their  Children  to  Schoole  were  negli- 
gent in  bringing  of  wood  for  want  whereof  the  Schoole  oft 
times  was  omited."  The  day  of  stoves  and  furnaces  had 
not  then  dawned,  and  the  enormous  fire-place  was  the  only 
means  of  warming  the  school-room,  consequently  the  lack 
of  a  few  loads  of  wood  was  likely  to  make  serious  inroads 
upon  school  time.  This  vote  did  not  remedy  the  defect, 
and  the  next  year  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  prosecute 
all  who  were  delinquent  in  furnishing  wood,  according  to 
the  previous  order.  In  a  few  years  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed to  charge  tuition  to  all  children  attending  the 
town  schools  from  other  towns.  The  attendance  from 
abroad  could  not  have  been  very  large  and  was  probably 
confined  to  the  grammar  grade. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
MODERATOR— MILL  RIVER— ORDINARIES— JAIL. 

Town  Meetings.  LiTTLE  alliisioii  lias  heretofore  been  made 
Pros  i  d  i  n  g  offl-  amoiig  the  niinieroiis  by-laws  regulating 
town  meetings  to  the  presiding  officer.  Oc- 
casionally the  term  '"moderator"  has  been 
used  on  the  records,  but  only  in  an  incidental  manner.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  meetings  had 
been  carried  on  all  this  time  without  an  organization  of 
some  kind,  though  the  precise  method  of  their  government 
when  first  held  is  somewhat  obscure.  Town  meetings, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  complexion,  soon  grew 
disorderly  and  tumultuous.  The  records  of  other  towns 
than  Northampton,  notably  some  among  those  first  settled 
in  the  eastern  i3art  of  the  state,  prove  this  fact  beyond 
doubt.  The  townsmen  were  the  governing  body  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  had  charge  of  all  secular  meetings.  With 
such  a  limited  constituency,  these  gatherings  must  have 
been  small.  It  may .  be  inferred  that  the  people  came 
together  and  discussed  questions  concerning  town  affairs 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  committee  appointed  at  the 
present  day  to  carry  out  certain  instructions  from  the 
town,  meet  and  exchange  views  of  the  business  in  hand. 
Of  course,  as  the  census  enlarged,  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent sectioDS  or  individuals  began  to  clash,  and  more  or 
less  disorder  was  the  result.  It  is  difficult  to  name  the  pre- 
cise method  of  procedure  in  such  cases,  but  the  means 
through  which  the  present  efficient  and  satisfactory  way  of 
governing  and  conducting  deliberative  assemblies  of  that 
nature,  was  evolved  in  the  New  England  town  meeting, 
and  may  be  worthy  of  recapitulation. 
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By-Laws  Concern-  In  1659,  absGiitees  from  any  town  meeting, 
ing  Town  Meet-  duly  Warned,  were  fined  twelve  pence,  and 
all  who  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
had  to  pay  more  than  double  that  amount. 
If  any  one  presumed  to  leave  the  meeting  before  adjourn- 
ment without  permission  from  the  moderator,  he  also  had 
a  fine  to  pay.  Fining  people  for  non-attendance  did  not 
apparently  improve  their  manners,  and  the  following  year 
considerable  disorder  prevailed.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
not  only  to  impose  fines  upon  unruly  members,  so  that 
there  should  not  "be  more  speakers  than  one  at  a  time," 
but  to  provide  for  their  collection  by  "distress."  Within 
two  years,  trouble  of  a  difi^erent  kind  appeared,  and  an 
order  regarding  the  presentation  of  business  was  recorded. 
This  indicates  very  loose  practice  relative  to  the  action  of 
the  meeting,  and  suggests  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  or  character  of  the  measures  that  might  be  pre- 
sented for  consideration.  Consequently  it  was  provided 
that  all  business  should  first  be  "proposed"  to  the  towns- 
men, and  by  them  submitted  to  the  town.  Here  was  fore- 
shadowed the  now  universal  method  of  preparing  carefully 
beforehand  and  publishing  by  warrant,  all  matters  upon 
which  action  can  be  legally  taken.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  also  ordered  that  the  townsmen  should  appoint  one  of 
their  own  number  to  conduct  the  meeting.  In  other  words, 
they  were  to  appoint  the  moderator  from  among  them- 
selves. These  provisions  were  adopted  eight  years  after 
the  town  was  settled.  In  a  few  years  absenteeism  again 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  more  effective  measures 
against  it  became  imperative,  and  a  roll  of  "all  who  ought 
to  attend  town  meetings  "  was  called  at  every  such  gather- 
ing. The  presiding  officer,  however  chosen,  had  apparently 
little  authority  and  less  influence  over  the  assembly  he  was 
expected  to  control.  That  under  such  conditions  town 
meetings  should  be  scantily  attended  and  poorly  governed, 
is  not  strange.  The  history  of  other  towns  in  this  respect 
seems  to  have  repeated  itself  in  Northampton.  In  several 
of  them  the  same  restrictions,  adopted  in  almost  the  exact 
order  named  here,  were  found  necessary,  and  from  them 
very  probably  the  by-laws  in  use  in  this  town  were  modeled. 
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First  Moderator  Foi'  forty-fivG  years  town  meetings  were 
Chosen  in  Open  conducted  in  accordancG  with  the  several 
enactments  above  enumerated.  If  any  mod- 
erator had  been  appointed,  no  record  of  it  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  not  known  who  presided  at  any  of  these  meetings. 
Presumably  a  new  governing  officer  was  appointed  at  each 
of  them,  or  which  ever  of  the  selectmen  happened  to  be 
present,  filled  the  office.^  The  inconvenience  of  this 
method  at  last  became  so  obvious  that  in  May,  1699,  an 
order  was  adopted  providing  that  at  each  annual  meeting, 
when  selectmen  were  elected,  a  moderator  should  be  chosen 
whose  duty  it  should  be  "to  manage  town  meetings." 
It  is  presumed  that  the  first  intent  of  this  vote  was  that 
the  moderator  then  chosen  should  preside  at  all  subsequent 
meetings  held  during  that  year.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  practice  for  many  years.  The  duty  of  the  presiding 
officer  may  have  included  that  of  preparing  beforehand 
for,  or  at  least  becoming  familiar  with,  whatever  business 
was  proposed  for  town  action,  as  well  as  the  actual  care  of 
the  meeting  while  it  was  in  progress.  This  provision  did 
not  go  into  operation  till  the  following  year.  At  the  first 
meeting  held  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  4"'  of  March, 
1700,  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons  was  chosen  to  that  office.  He 
was  the  first  person  in  town  elected  to  that  position.  For 
two  years  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  (or  at 
least  the  first  person  named  on  the  list),  was  especially 
designated  as  moderator.  This  method,  once  established, 
was  undoubtedly  continued,  but  for  eleven  years  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  such  officer.  Probably  it  was  an  omis- 
sion of  the  clerk  to  record  and  not  a  failure  of  the  town  to 
elect,  for  when  the  custom  was  again  noticed,  the  same 
practice  of  making  the  first  named  selectman,  moderator, 
was  resumed.     From  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  first 

1  Either  a  moderator  for  town  meetings  was  not  deemed  essential,  or  a  record  of 
the  appointment  of  such  an  ofQcer  was  not  considered  of  any  importance  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England  towns.  In  several  instances  many  years  elapsed  after  their 
settlement,  before  any  allusion  is  made  to  a  moderator  on  their  records.  Windsor, 
Ct.,  first  settled  in  1635,  has  no  mention  of  any  presiding  officer  on  its  records,  till  1 652 
when  seven  selectmen  were  chosen,  the  first  on  the  list  being  named  "  mod."  Spring- 
field was  settled  the  year  after,  but  not  till  1660  was  it  considered  of  any  importance 
that  the  office  of  moderator  should  be  named  on  the  records.  It  was  then  voted  that 
the  moderator  should  be  the  first  ofQcer  chosen  "by  papers"  (written  votes)  "before 
any  other  officer  to  regulate  proceedings  and  prevent  disorders."  Hadley,  settled  in 
1659,  made  choice  of  a  moderator  for  town  meetings  the  next  year. 
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quarter  of  the  century,  tlie  name  of  but  one  moderator  for 
each  year  appears,  except  in  1721,  when  three  are  recorded. 
After  that  a  presiding  officer  was  chosen  at  every  meeting. 

Mill  River.  Its      When  the  first  settler  stood  upon  its  banks, 
Course.  ]y[iii  River  did  not  pass  in  its  present  chan- 

nel through  the  meadows  ;  neither  were  its 
waters  discharged  directly  into  the  Connecticut.  At  the 
foot  of  Pleasant  Street  it  turned  sharply  to  the  south,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  base  of  "Fort  Hill,"  and  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  ''  Munhan  Meadow."  It  flowed 
through  "  Hulbert's  Pond,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  Manhan  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut.  ^ 
Mill  River  may  have  entered  the  Connecticut  through  a 
smaller  channel  of  its  own,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  main 
course  of  its  waters  was  to  the  Manhan  first. 

Its  Name.  The  name  "Mill"  river  was  applied,  as  was 

customary  in  those  times,  to  the  principal 
stream,  whose  waters  turned  the  mill  that  ground  the  corn 
for  the  community.  ^  No  village  was  long  without  its  mill, 
the  building  of  which  upon  its  banks  gave  a  name  to  the 
stream.  ' '  Lickingwater "  ^  was  the  absurd  cognomen  at 
one  time  applied  to  that  portion  of  Mill  River  near  the  old 
South  Street  bridge.  The  appellation  was  occasionally 
used  upon  the  town  records,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

Maohan  Meadow  Mauhau  mcadow,  or  as  the  Indians  called 
between  Mill  jt  " Muiihaii,"  Comprised  several  hundred 
Connecticut.  acres  of  I'ich  land,  lying  directly  east  of  the 

ridge  or  bluft'  on  which  South  Street  is  sit- 
uated. It  was  considered  extremely  valuable,  and  in  1657, 
was  in  part  divided  among  the  inhabitants.  The  vote 
specified  that  the  lots  were  "•  to  runn  from  the  greate  River 
to  the  Mill  River. "     This  meadow  contained,  as  near  as  can 

1  Henry  Woodward,  who  settled  in  Northampton  about  the  year  1658,  was  granted 
a  lot  of  meadow  land  "  lying  where  the  Mill  and  Manhan  rivers  meet."  The  land  had 
Mill  River  for  its  eastern  and  Manhan  River  for  its  southern  boundary.  Manhan 
River  has  not  materially  changed  its  course  since  that  time. 

2  This  was  true  of  Northfleld,  Deerfleld,  Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Springfield.  Each 
town  had  its  Mill  River,  so  named  because  of  its  availability  for  mill  purposes. 

3  A  school  house  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  on  the  south  side,  in  1784, 
which  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  '*  Lickingwater  school." 
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now  be  ascertained,  exclusive  of  sequestered  land,  about 
five  hundred  fifty  acres,  wliich  at  one  time  ajDpears  to  have 
been  divided  into  forty-four  lots,  varying  in  size  from 
forty-six  and  two-thirds  to  four  acres,  owned  by  thirty-four 
individuals.  Twenty-four  of  these  lots,  including  three 
hundred  sixty-five  acres,  "  more  or  less,"  were  bounded  east 
by  the  "Great  River"  and  west  by  Mill  River,  which  were 
two  hundred  forty  rods  apart  at  the  widest  point.  Some  of 
these  lots  were  quite  narrow,  the  smaller  ones  being  four 
rods  wide  by  two  hundred  forty  long, 

stopping  the  Mouths     The   former    channel   of  the    river,  thus 
of  the  Gutters.  winding  aloug  the  outskirts  of  the  mead- 

ows, may  yet  be  distinctly  traced,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  tillage  and  natural  accumula- 
tions of  more  than  two  centuries.  Great  damage  occurred 
in  the  meadows  from  the  overflow  of  Mill  River.  Passage- 
ways or  "gutters"  were  formed  in  its  banks,  through 
which  its  surplus  waters  poured  into  Manhan  meadow, 
each  year  enlarging  the  outlet,  increasing  the  flow  and 
augmenting  the  damage.     In  1699,  the  town  voted 

"to  stop  the  Mouths  of  the  gutters  that  cany  the  watter  out  of  j" 
mill  riuer  into  the  great  Swamp  And  so  into  the  meadow  whereby 
much  dammag  is  done  Both  to  the  highways  And  in  the  meadow  :  in 
consideration  whereof  they  then  made  choice  of  M"^  Joseph  Hawley 
Esq''  John  Clark  and  Thomas  Shelden  to  haue  the  ouersight  of  y"  work 
And  impowred  them  to  call  out  men  As  need  required  And  this  work 
to  be  done  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  highway  worke  is  done 
*  *  *  all  p''sons  shall  worke  8  hours  in  a  day  And  those  w^"^  come 
with  teams  shall  worke  6  hours." 

The  "Great  Swamp,"  as  it  is  repeatedly  called  in  the 
records,  extended  from  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street, 
just  below  the  "  meadow  gate,"  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
Hockanum  Ferry  road,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
covered  many  acres.  It  comprised  what  was  known  as  Ly- 
man's and  Parsons'  swamps,  which  names  still  attach  to 
sections  bordering  on  the  easterly  bank  of  Mill  River. 
While  the  labor  of  closing  these  outlets  must  have  been 
great,  it  proved  of  little  benefit.  Each  year  the  waters  re- 
opened some  of  the  "mouths  of  the  gutters,"  and  the 
damage  was  not  abated.  This  recurring  trouble  led  the 
proprietors  to  devise  some  more  effectual  remedy,  and  in  a 
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few  years  they  adopted  the  heroic  method  of  turning  the 
channel  of  the  river,  through  the  great  swamp,  directly 
into  Connecticut  River. 

A  Bridge  built  at  A  bridge  was  ordered  to  be  built  across  Mill 
Enos  Kingsiey's  River,  in  1700,  below  Enos  Kingsley's  gate. 
Its  location  was  probably  under  "Fort 
Hill,"  as  the  river  then  ran  in  its  old  channel.  "Capt. 
Clap  and  Benjamin  hastins"  were  chosen  a  committee  to  do 
the  work.  It  was  "to  be  carried  on  By  such  persons  as 
have  Land  in  that  end  of  the  meadow  w^*"  this  highway 
leads  too,"  and  was  to  "be  set  off  in  their  due  in  other 
highway  work." 

Tar  and  Turpen-     Gathering  turpeutiue  from  pine  trees  seems 
*i°^-  to  have  been  a  profitable  business,  but  was 

not  generally  followed  till  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tar  was 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  before  this  date,  but 
there  is  no  record  concerning  the  time  when  the  j^ractice 
commenced  in  this  section.  From  time  to  time  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  "burning  of  candle  wood  to  make 
tar,"  in  nearly  all  the  towns.  ^  Turpentine  was  obtained 
from  living  pine  trees.  The  town  controled  the  trees  on 
the  common  land,  first  to  preserve  the  timber,  and  after- 
wards for  purposes  of  revenue.  In  order  to  obtain  turpen- 
tine, the  trees  were  boxed.  A  hollow  place  was  cut  in  the 
tree  near  the  ground,  and  portions  of  the  bark  stripped  off. 
Into  this  excavation  or  box  the  turpentine  slowly  flowed, 
and  from  it  was  dipped  into  barrels.  Many  barrels  of  it 
were  gathered  in  Hamj)shire  County,^  and  sent  to  Hart- 

1  Gov.  Winthrop  describes  the  method  of  making  tar  in  1663.  He  states  that  "the 
most  tar  is  made  about  Connecticut,  about  50  miles  up  the  river,  where  there  be 
great  plains  of  these  pines  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Some  has  been  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Plymouth."  The  pine  knots  remaining  from  decayed  trees  were 
'•  gathered  into  heaps  upon  a  hearth  made  of  clay  and  stone,  so  high  that  the  tar  may 
run  out  into  a  vessel.  The  tar  runs  into  the  center  of  the  bed  or  hearth  and  thence 
runs  out  one  side  in  a  gutter.  The  knots  are  piled  up  and  covered  with  clay  or 
loam,  like  a  coal  pit.  The  wood  is  fired  and  the  tar  runs  out  into  a  barrel  or  other 
vessel.    After  the  tar  has  run  out,  the  rest  is  excellent  charcoal." 

2  Joseph  Parsons  of  Northampton  sent  down  from  Hampshire  above  five  hundred 
barrels  of  turpentine  from  1696  to  1700,  and  much  was  sent  from  Hadley  by  Samuel 
Porter  and  others.  Many  of  the  turpentine  barrels  contained  about  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  price  here  for  a  few  years  after  1708,  was  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  one  hundred 
twelve  pounds,  and  in  Boston  about  2s.  more.  One  hundred  twelve  pounds  of  tur- 
pentine yielded  about  three  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  was  distilled  in  Bos- 
ton.—History  of  Hadley,  pp.  301,  302. 
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ford,  where  it  was  shipped  to  Boston,  ^  The  first  record  of 
town  action  in  this  matter  was  made  during  this  year,  when 
a  vote  was  passed  forbidding  the  boxing  of  pine  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  turpentine,  within  three  miles  of 
the  meeting  house,  under  penalty  of  "Is.  for  every  such 
tree."  In  the  succeeding  year  the  town  ordered  the  prose- 
cution of  every  one  trespassing  on  the  commons  for  this 
purpose.  All  the  pine  trees  on  the  north  side  of  Manhan 
River  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  town  in  1702,  and 
' '  that  in  case  any  p''son  or  p^'sons  shall  presume  to  Box  Any 
pine  tree  for  turpentine  within  the  Limmits  Aboue  he  shall 
forfit  three  shillings  for  euery  tree  so  boxed  :  the  one  halfe 
of  the  fine  to  Be  to  the  informer  the  other  halfe  to  the  vse 
of  the  Schoole." 

No  more  "Baiting"  Making  Sunday  herdsmen  of  the  boys, 
of  any^'Crea-  though  it  had  been  prohibited  more  than 
Meadows  on  Sun-  thirty  ycars  before,  had  again  come  into 
day.  practice.    Horses,  cows  and  oxen  were  put 

into  the  meadows  to  feed  on  Sunday,  during  the  close  season, 
under  the  care  of  drovers  or  herdsmen.  While  the  old  folks 
were  gathered  at  the  meeting  house,  the  boys  were  in  many 
instances,  put  in  charge  of  these  animals.  Under  pretence 
of  assisting  in  their  labors,  the  young  herders  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  their  companions,  and  together  they  turned  the 
Sabbath  into  a  holiday.  They  much  preferred,  puritan 
boys  though  they  were,  to  spend  that  sacred  day  skylarking 
in  the  meadows,  than  attend  two  meetings,  under  the  eyes 
and  rod  of  the  ti thing-man,  and  reciting  catechism  after 
sermon.  Intent  upon  their  games,  the  beasts  were  allowed 
to  wander,  and  much  damage  to  crops,  as  well  as  to  the 
morals  of  the  youthful  ''cow  keepers,"  was  the  result. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  abolishing  the  practice,  in 
addition  t(3  the  damage  to  crops,  was  the  "profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  by  Bois  meeting  together  on  that  occasion." 
Every  offender  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  5s.  besides  the  damages. 

1  At  the  County  Court,  held  in  Northampton,  December,  1708,  Samuel  Bartlett 
Jr.,  Preserved  Bartlett  and  Thomas  Clapp,  were  fined  40s.  "  for  deceit  "  in  some  bar- 
rels of  turpentine  sent  to  Hartford  and  sold.  The  turpentine  was  confiscated  and 
sold  and  the  proceeds,  including  the  fines,  were  distributed,  one-half  to  the  informer 
and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  Northampton.  In  addition,  the  parties  had  the 
costs  to  pay.  Two  other  Noi-thamptou  men  were  afterwards  fined  20s.  for  the  same 
offense. 
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D  i  s  o  r  d  e  r  in  the  Not  all,  and  probably  not  the  worst,  of  tbe 
Meeting  House  youtb  Were  Sent  into  tliB  meadows  to  tend 
sertices.  ""^  ^^  Cattle  Oil  Sunday.  Enough  of  them  were 
left  to  create  much  more  disturbance  dur- 
ing services  in  the  meeting  house,  than  was  needful  in  any 
self-respecting  congregation.  Notwithstanding  constables, 
tithing-men,  Sunday  wardens,  and  deacons,  disorder  in  the 
meeting  house  was  not  unknown.  A  side  light  of  some 
significance  is  thrown  upon  this  matter  by  an  entry  in  the 
note  book  of  the  first  Joseph  Hawley.  In  his  capacity  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  was  called  upon  to  hear  a  com- 
plaint against  John  Davis,  *'for  his  Disorderly  Carriage  at 
meeting  upon  the  Sabbath ;  forsaking  his  own  seat  and 
Breaking  over  the  Back  of  others  seats  ;  and  for  Breach  of 
peace  in  kicking  of  Isaac  Bridgman,"  on  the  20'^  of  July, 
1701.  He  was  found  guilty  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  and 
costs  imposed  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  ten  shillings  for 
breaking  into  other  seats.  The  Justice,  however,  sus- 
pended "the  execution  of  the  ten  shillings  for  the  present." 

Northampton  and  A  parcel  of  land  three  or  four  miles  broad, 
westfleid  Peti-  lying  between  Northampton  and  Westfield, 
of  Land.  w^s  coveted  by  both  towns.     Westfield  pe- 

titioned the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of 
it  in  1685,  suggesting  that  Northampton  was  about  to  ask 
for  the  land,  but  to  give  it  to  that  town  would  greatly  dam- 
age Westfield.  Northampton  did  not  ask  for  it  at  that 
time,  and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Court  upon  the  re- 
quest of  Westfield.  In  1700,  both  towns  united  in  a  peti- 
tion requesting  that  the  land  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween them. 

Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  wrote  to  Hon.  William  Stonghton,  Deputy- 
Governor,  Sept.  19"".  1700,  in  behalf  of  this  petition.  Writing  at  the 
request  of  others,  he  says:  "I  have  no  such  opinion  either  of  worthi- 
ness in  myself  or  partiality  in  you  to  expect  you  would  give  away  the 
country's  land  for  my  sake,  but  I  have  some  reasons  to  present.  1'*. 
The  necessity  of  the  town,  which  was  about  to  divide  a  tract  adjoining 
this  among  the  inhabitants,  but  many  of  the  lots  would  be  so  small  as 
to  be  unprofitable,  unless  this  be  added.  2'^.  The  enlargement  of  the 
province.  If  this  petition  be  granted  probably  many  young  men  would 
plant  themselves  partly  on  this  division  and  partly  on  another  adjoin- 
ing it,  and  so  make  a  village  in  time.  3''.  Securing  the  province.  Ly- 
ing upon  the  extremity  of  the  province,  the  town  was  much  exposed  in 

30 
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case  of  any  rising  of  the  Indians.  This  grant  will  make  the  town  more 
populous  and  defensible  and  will  prevent  many  young  men's  going  to 
the  other  province." 

The  division  line  was  to  commence  at  Webb's  rock  and 
run  westerly  to  the  end  of  the  bounds.  This  document 
was  signed  by  John  Clarke,  Representative  from  North- 
ampton, and  Isaac  Phelps,  Representative  from  Westfield. 
The  petition,  which  was  granted  at  the  June  session  in 
1701,  provided  that  the  "Springfield  grant  be  not  im- 
pinged or  the  right  of  Joseph  Parsons,^  Esq.  and  Samuel 
Cooper  or  any  other  person,  reserving  400  acres  to  William 
Hulburd,  when  he  chooses,  he  being  wounded  in  his  majes- 
tie's  service." 

More  Land  Seques-  Additional  land  was  set  apart  for  school 
tered  for  Schools,  purposes  in  1703.  One  lot  was  situated 
' '  Betwixt  Samuel  Pumrys  home  lot  And  the 
saw  mill,"  and  the  other  comprised  "all  the  Low  Land  Be- 
low Sam"  Bartlets  Corne  Mill  Downe  as  farr  as  Roberd 
Danks  his  farme."  This  land  was  all  within  the  present 
limits  of  Easthampton,  The  number  of  acres  is  not 
named.  It  was  leased  for  many  years  and  the  income  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Coombs' Fulling     Johii  Coombs  had  permission  in  1702  to  set 

Mill.  up   a  Fulling  Mill  on   Mill   River.     Other 

grants  for  this  purpose  had  been  previously 

made,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  grantees  had  failed  to 

build.     This  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 

"he  preindice  not  any  other  mill  Already  set  vp.  And  also  that  he 
damnifie  no  man  in  his  propriety  And  also  that  when  said  mill  is  rotten 
And  he  doth  not  Repair  it  so  as  to  make  it  Servi  sable  so  as  to  do  the 
worke  of  the  Towne  W^''  is  brought  to  him  the  place  to  return  to  the 
Towne  Againe.  And  prouided  Also  that  the  said  Coames  goe  forth- 
with About  the  Setting  up  And  finish  said  mill  that  so  it  may  be  no 
hindrance  to  Any  other  person  that  may  appear  to  set  vp  a  fulling  mill 
in  case  Come  should  faile." 

Coombs  had  been  living  on  South  Street  four  or  five 
years,  and  had  been  running  a  fulling  mill  near  Bartlett's 

1  In  1661,  the  first  Joseph  Parsons  bought  of  Thomas  Cooper  of  Springfield,  land 
at  Warranoco  (Westfield),  for  which  Cooper  paid  the  Indian  owner  upwards  of  £30. 
Parsons  was  to  pay  one-half  of  this  sum,  and  if  he  was  deprived  of  the  land  Cooper 
was  to  pay  him  back  the  £10.  At  this  time  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  the  original  owners. 
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mill  in  Eastliampton.  He  seems  to  have  hired  that  mill 
of  Samuel  Bartlett.  His  fulling  mill  was  probably  built  on 
Mill  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  paper  mill  (now  the 
cutlery  works  of  E.  E.  Wood),  but  the  exact  date  or  loca- 
tion cannot  be  given.  It  was  long  known  as  Coombs'  Mill, 
though  he  removed  to  Springfield  in  1713. 

Death  of  Col.  John     An    entry    of    the    death    of    Col.    John 
pynchon.  Pyncliou,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  which 

occurred  on  the  17'^  of  January,  1703, 
may  be  found  upon  the  records  of  Northampton  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  Springfield.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
was  the  foremost  man  in  all  this  section.  Born  in  England, 
in  1625,  he  came  to  Springfield  with  his  father,  William 
Pynchon,  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  continued  a  resi- 
dent of  that  place  till  his  death.  Prominently  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  valley,  his  name  repeats  itself  in  the 
history  of  Western  Massachusetts  more  frequently  than  that 
of  any  other  of  its  first  settlers.  Within  its  precincts  he  was 
a  leader  in  civil,  military,  judicial,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural affairs.  Succeeding  to  the  business  of  his  father  in 
1652,  he  was  first  of  all  a  trader,  with  scattered  associations 
throughout  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
For  a  long  time  the  Pynchons  were  the  only  persons 
licensed  by  the  government  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in 
this  portion  of  the  colony.  They  paid  something  for  this 
privilege,  and  sold  rights  to  others.  Their  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  to  gain  the  small  pittance  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  rights,  as  to  control  the  traffic  in 
goods  required  for  the  Indian  trade.  Their  principal 
profits  came  from  the  sale  of  beaver  skins,  for  all  goods 
purchased  of  them  by  other  Indian  traders,  had  to  be  paid 
in  beaver,  grain  not  being  used  in  those  transactions.  The 
restriction  on  the  Indian  trade,  however,  extended  only  to 
furs.  By  this  means  they  not  only  controlled  the  business 
with  the  lesser  dealers,  but  gained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade.  They  had  a  large  warehouse  in  Springfield,  and  im- 
ported many  of  their  goods,  John  Pynchon  visiting  Eng- 
land for  that  purpose.  Among  those  to  whom  the  latter 
sold  trading  rights  in  Northampton,  were  Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Webb,  and  David  Wilton.      With  these  men  he  had 
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book  accounts,  extending  through  many  years.  During 
the  first  years  after  its  settlement,  the  people  of  North- 
ampton were  compelled  to  purchase  their  supplies  else- 
where than  in  their  own  town,  and  consequently  they  be- 
came constant  customers  of  Mr.  Pynchon. 

Some  of  his  Pub-     Notwithstanding  his  large  i)rivate  business, 
lie  Duties.  i^g  was  much  engaged  in  public  affairs.     In 

dealings  with  the  Indians,  whether  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  the  making  of  treaties,  he  was  often 
employed  by  the  government.  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Northfield,  and  other  towns,  were  bought  in  part,  of  the 
natives  by  him,  and  many  records  of  these  transactions  are 
minutely  entered  upon  his  account  books.'  Much  town 
business  fell  to  his  lot  to  transact,  and  he  was  for  four  years 
deputy  from  Springfield.  He  was  an  assistant  magistrate 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  during  that  period 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  County 
Court.  A  member  of  the  Council  under  Andros,  captain 
of  the  first  troop  of  cavalry  ever  formed  in  Hampshire 
County,  he  was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  in 
the  count}^  during  most  of  the  time  of  King  Philip's  war. 

Marriage.  Hc  married  Amy,  daughter  of  Gov.  George 

Willys  of  Hartford,  in  1645.  Mrs.  Pynchon 
died  January  9*'',  1699,  at  the  age  74.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren. It  was  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  wife  that  Col. 
Pynchon  resigned  his  commission  as  commander  of  the 
Hampshire  forces. 

His  Character.  Col.  Pyncliou  was  a  man  of  sterling  integ- 

rity, upright,  honest,  and  withal  liberal  in 
his  dealings.  Though  he  was  a  successful  trader,  methodi- 
cal and  correct  in  all  his  transactions,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  exacting  the  full  payment  of  all  his  just  debts,  yet 
he  was  in  many  cases  liberal  and  considerate  when  his 
debtors  were  unfortunate.  He  had  much  land  in  his  pos- 
session, x3ortions  of  which  he  rented.  Many  instances  of 
his  sympathy  with  those  in  adversity,  in  the  abatement  of 

1    For  some  of  his  charges  to  the  promoters  of  Northampton,  for  the  purchase  of 
Nonotuck,  see  Appendix  E. 
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agreed  compensation  for  rent  and  other  indebtedness,  may 
be  found  upon  his  account  books.  These  deductions  were 
made  because  of  failure  in  crops,  because  of  Indian  out- 
rages, by  reason  of  loss  by  floods,  and  other  drawbacks, 
liable  to  overtake  men  in  the  ordinarj^  course  of  business. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  great  will  power,  and 
one  whose  loss  was  greatly  lamented  wherever  his  influence 
was  felt  and  acknowledged. 

Drunkenness  and  Drunkenuess  and  tippling  seem  to  have  pre- 
Liquor  Selling.  vailed  to  a  Considerable  extent  in  North- 
ampton, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  During  the  previous  decade  there  had  been  but 
one  licensed  innholder  in  the  town.  In  1701,  two  were  au- 
thorized, and  that  number  was  continued  with  but  a  few 
exceptions  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  court  record  abounds 
in  cases  in  which  persons — women  as  well  as  men — were 
fined  for  drunkenness,  and  in  many  instances  for  the  illegal 
sale  of  liquor.  Those  who  plead  guilty  or  were  convicted, 
were  fined,  and  some  who  were  acquitted  had  the  costs  to 
pay.  One-half  the  fines  went  either  to  the  schools  or  the 
poor  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  innholders  who  were 
all  licensed  to  sell,  retailers  of  strong  drink  were  fre- 
quently appointed.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  legalized 
privileges  of  sale,  nearly  every  year  parties-  were  convicted 
of  selling  contrary  to  law.  In  one  case  a  licensed  tavern 
keeper  plead  guilty  to  an  illegal  sale  and  was  fined  40s. 

The  Town  Decides     An  attempt  was  made,  beginning  in  1704, 
to  have  but  one     to  abate  the  evil  of  intemperance,  by  re- 
^'  stricting  the  sale  of  intoxicants.      The  re- 

sult was  not  satisfactory,  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  en- 
deavor was  abandoned.  In  that  year  the  "Towne  voted 
that  in  their  Judgment  one  ordinary  was  sufficient  for  this 
ToAvne  A  [nd  ]  manifested  their  desire  that  there  should  be 
no  more."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  "present  their 
desire  herein  to  the  quarter  sessions  "  of  the  County  Court. 
In  1702,  Nathaniel  Dwight  and  John  Parsons  Jr.,  were 
licensed  as  innkeepers,  and  in  1704,  at  the  September  court, 
only  Dwight's  license  was  renewed,  but  at  the  same  time 
Benjamin   Stebbins  was  licensed  as  a    "retailer."      The 
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action  of  the  town  had  its  effect  so  far  as  taverns  were  con- 
cerned, but  did  not  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  places 
where  liquor  could  be  obtained. 

Aud  the  next  year     After  a  year's  experience  with  but  one  li- 
votes  to  have     ccused  tavem,  the  result  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  town  determined  to  abolish 
them  altogether.     At  a  meeting  held  in  August,  1705,  the 
following  vote  was  passed  :  — 

"TheTowne  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  ill  consequences 
that  are  like  to  acrue  to  y'"  And  to  their  Children  by  Reason  of  multi- 
plying of  Tauerns  And  tipling  houses  the  Towne  voted  they  desii-ed  to 
haue  no  Tauerns  or  tauerne  But  that  they  might  haue  one  vitular  and 
one  retailor  of  strong  drinke,"  and  made  choice  of  a  committee  "to 
communicate  y"  Towne' s  mind  to  the  Hono"^  Court." 

Consequently  no  innholder  was  licensed  for  Northamp- 
ton in  1705,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  appointment  of  a 
victualler  or  retailer.  In  September,  1706,  the  Hon.  Court 
saw  fit  to  license  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  and  Nathaniel  Dwight 
as  innholders.  No  further  vote  in  relation  to  this  matter 
was  passed  by  the  town,  and  two  tavern  keepers  continued 
to  be  appointed  for  years  in  succession. 

One  need  of  Tav-     In   tliis   matter  of  granting  innholder's  li- 
®™^-  censes,  the  court  may  have  considered  its 

own  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  courts  were  held  at  the  "ordinaries,"  unless  upon 
some  special  occasion,  till  1737,  when  a  Court  House  was 
erected  here.  Strangers,  gathered  in  attendance  upon  the 
sessions,  as  well  as  the  judges  and  other  ofiicers  of  the 
court,  needed  some  place  of  entertainment,  and  a  trial  of 
one  year  probably  satisfied  the  authorities  that  taverns 
were  a  necessity. 

Young  Men  Pre-  Notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
sent ed  for  ca-  number  of  tavems,  the  evil  influences  of 
intoxicating  liquors  were  visible  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  young  people.  In  March,  170|, 
four  young  men  of  Northampton,  belonging  to  its  most 
respectable  families,  were  "presented  for  being  at  N. 
Dwight's  at  an  unseasonable  time  on  Thursday  night  after 
Decb''   Court,"  and  for  abusive  words  and  actions  to  "a 
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couple  of  young  men  from  Brookfield."  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged 
on  the  payment  of  costs.  Dwight  had  been  one  of  the 
licensed  innholders,  but  had  no  license  at  that  time,  though 
he  received  one  in  September.  Probably  the  young  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  carousing  at  these  places  of  entertain- 
ment, especially  when  the  sessions  of  the  court  brought 
boon  companions  from  other  towns,  and  from  force  of  habit 
went  to  Dwight's. 

Powder  Sold  from  From  the  town's  stock  of  ammunition,  not 
the  Town  Stock.  ouly  the  military  company,  but  the  people 
obtained  their  supply.  In  1704,  about  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  second  French  and  Indian  war, 
the  town  voted  to  sell  half  a  barrel  of  powder  at  "three  shil- 
lings and  foure  pence  per  pound  in  present  mony."  The 
selectmen  had  heretofore  controlled  the  town's  supply  of 
ammunition,  but  now  an  order  was  adopted  placing  it  in 
the  care  of  some  "trusty  man,"  to  act  for  the  town.  Capt. 
Clapp,  commander  of  the  militia  company,  was  appointed 
to  that  duty. 

A  New  System  of     The  fortifications  established  in   1675   and 
Fortification.  renewed  and  enlarged  in  1690,  had  probably 

fallen  into  decay,  and  when  danger  again 
threatened,  a  new  system  of  defense,  by  means  of  fortified 
houses,  was  adopted.  "Queen  Anne's  French  and  Indian 
war"  commenced  in  1704;  in  March  of  that  year  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  placed  upon  record,  and  it  is  the  only  allu- 
sion to  the  war,  though  it  continued  nine  years  longer. 
The  town 

"  Considering  the  Great  desolation  made  by  the  enemy  viz  ;  french 
and  indians  in  many  places  especialy  At  deerfeild  did  then  vote  And 
Agree  to  fortify  Severall  houses  in  the  Towne  And  then  chose  SeveraU 
men  to  Joine  in  consultation  with  the  committee  of  Militia  And  to  con- 
sider what  houses  may  be  best  to  fortifie." 

The  expense  of  fortification  was  paid  by  the  town.  In 
accordance  with  this  vote,  a  number  of  houses  were 
strongly  fortified,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  where 
they  were  situated. 
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Encroachments  on     Infringements  upon  the  highways  were  not 
the  Highways  to      confined  entirely  to  the  meadows.    Through- 

be  Scrutin  ized  ,     ,-,         ,  n  it        -i  /... 

and  Remedied.  o^t  the  town  the  Same  ooliquity  01  Vision 
in  regard  to  boundary  lines  was  observable. 
Special  grants  from  them  were  common,  and  special  private 
appropriations  therefrom,  in  all  directions,  seem  to  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  roads  were  laid  of 
extra  width,  abuttors  were  permitted  to  use  them  for  pas- 
turage and  mowing,  and  in  many  instances  portions  of 
them  were  cultivated,  till  finally  the  owner  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  town  land  and 
his  own  home  lot.  The  first  highways  were  laid  out  before 
lots  were  granted,  but  in  after  years,  when  new  grants 
were  made,  the  town  reserved  the  right  to  run  highways 
through  them  whenever  needed.  The  committees  ap- 
pointed at  different  times,  and  particularly  in  1690,  were 
empowered  to  look  after  encroachments  upon  town  lands 
as  well  as  upon  highways.  They  reported  the  following 
year  that  they  had  re-established  certain  highways  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  North  street,  and  that  the  tres- 
passers had  readily  agreed  to  rectify  their  bounds.  But 
this  was  only  one  among  many  similar  cases  of  encroach- 
ment, and  in  a  short  time  other  sections  were  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Poor  House  E  s  -     The  clioicc  of  a  board  of  overseers  of  the 
tabiished.  poor  was  sooii  followcd  by  an  order  for  the 

building  of  a  house  for  the  poor.  No  very 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves could  have  burdened  the  town  at  that  time.  The 
severe  laws  against  pauperism,  and  the  number  of  officials 
— Selectmen,  Constables,  Tithing-men,  Overseers  of  the 
Poor — whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  idle,  the  poor, 
and  the  vicious,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all 
except  the  very  unfortunate  from  becoming  paupers. 
Often  the  courts  ordered  the  children  or  other  members  of 
a  family  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  rela- 
tives. ^     In  some  cases  the  selectmen  took  charge  of  the 

]  The  children  of  a  widow  in  Springfield,  "  who  was  reduced  to  a  low  and  poor 
state  for  want  of  subsistence,"  were  ordei-ed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  con- 
tribute "25s.  yearly  towards  her  support."  There  were  six  of  them,  sons  and  sons-in- 
law.    "  If  these  persons  named  by  the  court  refuse,  a  warrant  of  distress  shall  issue." 
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property  as  well  as  tlie  patient.  The  practice  of  boarding 
the  poor  in  families,  probably  letting  them  out  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  may  not  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  after  years,  and  this  may 
have  been  deemed  a  more  economical  method  of  caring  for 
them.  At  all  events,  in  March,  1705,  the  following  vote 
was  passed :  — 

"The  Towne  considering  that  there  was  need  of  a  house  to  intertaine 
such  as  were  poore  And  not  Able  to  prouide  for  themselues  they  there- 
fore Agreed  that  a  House  should  be  Built  on  the  Towne  charge  And 
that  it  should  remaine  for  that  ser\dce  viz :  to  intertaine  such  as  from 
time  were  poore  and  could  not  prouide  for  y"  selues.  At  the  same  time 
the  Towne  Agreed  and  voted  that  said  house  should  be  set  up  on  the 
point  of  the  meeting  house  hill  where  the  Schole  house  formerly  stood 
And  they  then  did  chose  Ensigne  Thomas  Limon,  Samuel  Bartlet  Sen 
and  Thomas  Shelden  to  be  A  committee  to  take  care  and  manage  the 
Building  of  said  house  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be." 

Location  o  f  t  h  e     This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  "  Poor  House  " 
Poor  House.  qj^  the  towu  records.     It  was  situated  very 

nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  first  meeting 
house,  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  King  Streets,  as  that 
building  was  used  for  a  school  house  after  the  second  meet- 
ing house  was  built.  It  was  undoubtedly  demolished  when 
the  new  school  house  was  erected  in  1G93.  How  long  the 
poor  house  remained  in  use  is  not  known.  No  subsequent 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  no  almshouse  was  erected. 

House  of  correc-  No  Sufficient  place  for  the  detention  of  crim- 
tion  Ordered  by  inals  existed  in  Northampton  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  Though  a 
cage  had  been  provided  in  1695,  that  could  only  have  been 
used  for  their  temporary  confinement.  In  March,  170f, 
the  court  passed  the  following  order  :  — 

"  Ordered  that  Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.  Eben''  Pumry  and  Samuel  Wright 
of  Northampton  be  a  committee  to  agree  with  some  workmen  to  build 
a  house  of  correction  in  Northampton  and  to  provide  materials  for 
building  said  hotise  of  24  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide  besides  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  small  house  at  the  end  of  said  house,  which  said  committee 
are  hereby  empowered  forthwith  to  cause  the  said  work  to  be  done  upon 
the  county  charge." 
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Its  Situation.  The  fii'st  liouse  of  correction  ever  built  in 

Northampton  was  erected  at  the  head  of 
South  Street,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  brick  buikling 
standing  upon  the  corner,  about  midway  between  that 
point  and  the  City  Halh  The  lot  was  triangular  in  shape, 
being  five  or  six  rods  on  the  street,  and  as  many  deep,  con- 
taining about  fifteen  square  rods.  It  was  an  unsubstantial 
building,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it  held  the  prisoners 
no  longer  than  they  were  willing  to  stay.  In  1707,  Benja- 
min Carpenter  was  appointed  master  of  the  "  House  of 
Correction  at  Northampton,"  and  in  1709,  John  Webb  was 
"allowed  to  live  in  and  take  care  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  half  a  year."  In  1730,  the  court  ordered  the  build- 
ing repaired,  and  a  "yard  made  around  it."  This  was  the 
only  jail  in  town  till  1773,  when  a  new  one  was  built  at  the 
lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street.  The  first  one  was  undoubt- 
edly situated  upon  a  small  lot  taken  from  the  highway  and 
granted  to  William  Pixley,  a  year  or  two  before.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  ever  occupied  it,  as  he  removed  to 
Westfield,  where  he  died  in  1689. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

QUEEN  ANNES  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

Improved  Condi-  DuRiNG  the  few  jears  of  peace  which  fol- 
tion  of  Affairs.  lowcd  the  close  of  King  William's  war,  the 
town  prospered  greatly.  A  general  increase 
in  population  wrought  betterments  in  every  direction.  The 
records  which  thus  far  have  been  carefully  followed,  show 
that  in  its  moral,  social,  educational  and  industrial  ele- 
ments the  town  was  improving,  expanding  and  developing. 
New  dwellings  had  been  erected,  better  schools  and  school 
houses  furnished,  improved  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
unfortunate  provided,  and  successful  efforts  made  to  lessen 
the  temptations  that  beset  all  classes,  especially  the  young. 
Valuable  additions  to  its  territory  had  been  secured,  and 
altogether  the  town  was  better  prepared  than  ever  before 
to  meet  the  harrassing  and  disturbing  effects  of  Indian 
warfare. 

War  against  France  The  causes  that  led  to  the  rupturc  between 
Declared  in  1702.  England  and  France  at  this  time  are  famil- 
iar to  all,  and  need  not  be  entered  upon. 
King  William,  who  died  in  March,  1702,  had  just  previous 
to  his  death  formed  an  alliance  witli  certain  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  against  France,  and  Queen  Anne  declared 
war  against  that  country  in  May,  immediately  after  ascend- 
ing the  throne. 

The  Indians  still     Always   au   Uncertain   factor,   the   Indians 

the  Disturbing     i^Q^f]^  heretofore  acted  against  the  English. 

*^™'^"  ■  It  was  therefore  of  great  importance  for  the 

latter  either  to  form  alliances  or  make  treaties  of  neutrality 

with  the  tribes.     By  means  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 

415 
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were  political  intriguers  of  the  highest  order,  the  French 
obtained  great  control  over  the  savages  and  in  many  in- 
stances readily  connteracted  whatever  influence  the  Eng- 
lish had  acquired.  The  French  Governor  of  Canada  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  and  succeeded  in  embroiling  the 
eastern  or  Maine  tribes  with  the  English,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  latter. 

Gov.  Dudley  con-  Joseph  Dudley,  who  ten  years  before  had 
eludes  a  Treaty  becii  sciit  out  of  the  couutry  a  prisoiicr 
kis  Tribe.  with  Aiidros,    returned   in    1702,   commis- 

sioned by  the  Queen  as  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  arrival  was  s^^eedily  followed  by  news  of 
the  proclamation  of  war  against  France,  and  the  colony 
shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  renewed  hostilities  with  the 
French  and  their  savage  allies.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Gov.  Dudley  was  to  make  peace  with  certain  of  the  eastern 
tribes  in  Maine.  This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  at 
Casco,  Me.,  in  June,  1703.  Determined  to  abrogate  this 
compact,  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent  a  force  of  French 
and  Indians,  under  Lieut.  Beaubassin,  into  Maine,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Abenakis  to  join  them.  On  the 
30*''  of  June,  the  treacherous  red  men  made  a  binding 
treaty  with  Gov.  Dudley.  Less  than  two  months  after, 
uniting  with  the  forces  from  Canada,  they  attacked  the 
English,  and  within  six  weeks  had  ravaged  every  settle- 
ment on  the  coast.  *  Even  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress, 
they  laid  plans  to  capture  the  entire  party  of  English  en- 
gaged in  conducting  the  negotiations.  ^ 

Two  Men  Captured  The  War  thus  Opened  in  the  eastern  section 
at  Deerfleid.  Qf  j^\-^q  colouy.  Spread  alarm  and  consterna- 

tion throughout  the  province.  This  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  was  intensified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Indians  at  Deerfield.  In  October,  1703,  Zeba- 
diah  Williams  and  John  Nims,  who  went  into  the  meadow 
at  that  place,  in  the  evening  after  cattle,  were  captured  by 
a  straggling  party  of  savages  and  carried  to  Canada.  The 
need  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  defense,  empha- 

1    N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  vol  9,  p.  756. 
3    Penhallow''s  Indian  Wars,  p.  18. 
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sized  by  this  disaster,  became  apparent  to  all,  and  Deerfield 
proceeded  to  renew  its  fortifications,  having  made  success- 
ful application  to  the  General  Court  for  assistance.  Con- 
necticut decided  to  protect  its  borders,  as  heretofore,  by- 
defending  Hampshire  County. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard      Affairs   in    t:he   river   towns,    especially  in 
Suggests  the  use     Deerfield,  called  out  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr. 
dian  Warfare.         Stoddard  to  Gov.  Dudley,   dated  Oct.   22'^, 
1703,  in  which  he  urges  the  use  of  dogs  in 
fighting  the  Indians.     This  letter  not  only  presents  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  but  it  also  gives  in 
a  nutshell  the  then  prevalent  opinion  concerning  the  In- 
dians.    He  argues  that  dogs  would  strike  the  enemy  with 
terror,  secure  our  men  from  the  danger  of  ambush,  and 
prevent  their  coniing  at  all.     He  is  aware  of  the  inhuman- 
ity of  the  suggestion,  but  says  that  the  Indians  "are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  murderers  and  thieves  ^     *     *     *     They  act 
like  wolves  and  are  to  be  dealt  withall  as  wolves. "  ^ 

1  Mr.  Stoddard  writes:  "  But  if  dogs  were  trained  up  to  hunt  Inds  as  th  do  Bears; 
we  sh.  quickly  be  senseble  of  a  great  advantage  thereby.  The  dogs  would  be  an  ex- 
tream  terrour  to  the  Inds;  they  not  much  afraid  of  us,  they  know  they  can  take  us 
&  leave  us,  if  they  can  but  get  out  of  gun  shot.  *  *  *  But  these  dogs  would  be 
such  a  terrour  to  them,  that  after  a  little  experience  it  w"  prevent  their  comming  & 
men  would  live  more  safely  in  their  houses  &  work  more  safely  in  the  fields  and 
woods:  In  case  the. Inds  sh.  come  near  the  Towne  the  dogs  w"  readely  take  their 
track  &  and  lead  us  to  them.  *  *  *  Besides  if  we  had  dogs  fitted  for  that  purpose 
our  men  might  follow  the  Inds  wh  more  safety,  *  *  *  they  would  follow  their  dogs 
with  an  undaunted  spirit,  not  fearing  a  surprise;  *  *  *  the  dogs  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  execution  upon  the  enemy  &  catch  many  an  Ind  that  w<i  be  too  light  of  foot 
for  us.  *  *  *  In  a  time  of  war  with  Inds  in  Virginia,  they  did  in  this  way  prevail 
over  them,  though  all  attempts  before  they  betook  themselves  to  this  method  proved 
vain.  *  *  *  If  the  Indians  were  as  other  people  are,  and  did  manage  their  warr 
fairly  after  the  manner  of  other  nations,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  inhuman  to  per- 
sue  them  in  such  a  manner.  But  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  theives  and  murder- 
ers, &  they  doe  acts  of  hostility  without  proclaiming  war,  they  dont  appear  openly  in 
the  field  to  bid  us  battle,  they  use  those  cruelly  that  fall  into  their  hands,  they  act 
like  wolves,  &  are  to  be  dealt  withall  as  wolves." 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stoddard  bore  fruit  in  1706,  when  the  General  Court  passed 
a  bill  for  raising  and  increasing  dogs  for  the  better  security  of  the  frontiers.  In 
1708,  a  bill  of  £41  was  paid  by  the  Government  for  "  Trayling  dogs  "  on  the  frontier 
of  Middlesex.  In  1734,  Col.  John  Stoddard  recommended  that  a  "number  of  good 
dogs  be  provided  "  and  if  they  should  kill  an  Indian  "  it  will  more  effectually  pre- 
vent their  coming  than  the  killing  of  20  in  any  other  way."  Again  in  174f,  Gideon 
Lyman  of  Northampton,  was  paid  over  £350  for  purchasing  dogs.  The  same  year  a 
troop  of  fifty  men  with  fifty  dogs,  was  ordered  to  range  the  woods,  and  Col.  Stoddard 
writes  that  he  had  committed  the  command  of  the  men  with  dogs  to  Col.  Willard  and 
Ens.  Bridgman.  Hoyt  speaks  of  the  use  of  dogs  in  1744  and  1746.  They  were  used  in 
New  Haven  colony  in  1656,  and  "  Fierce  Dogs  "  in  New  Jersey,  in  1758.  Connecticut 
made  use  of  dogs  in  1708. 


t 
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Apparently  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  proposition  by 
the  government  at  this  time,  but  it  was  acted  npon  quite 
effectively,  a  few  years  after.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  Lieuts.  Maudsley  and 
Filer  in  1675.  ^ 

Origin  of  the  Attack  Tlic  first  blow  of  the  War  ill  the  valley  fell 
upon  Deerfleid.  ^pou  Deorfield,  Feb.  29t\  1704.  After  the 
raid  under  Beaubassiu^  the  English  retali- 
ated, and  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed  at  Piggwacket, 
Me.  The  Abenakis  at  once  sent  to  Canada  for  assistance, 
and  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  attack  on  Deerfield  was 
determined  upon.  This  disastrous  event  has  been  so  often 
and  so  thoroughly  described,^  and  is  so  familiar  to  all,  that 
only  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  facts  relating 
thereto,  together  with  a  slight  reference  to  the  Northamp- 
ton men  engaged  in  it,  will  be  given. 

Early  Notice  of     Gov,  Dudley  had  received  information,  ob- 
the  Design.  tallied  through  Indian  spies,  from  the  Gov- 

ernor of  New  York,  in  May,  1703,  that 
preparations  were  making  in  Canada  for  an  attack  on  Deer- 
field,  and  Major  Schuyler  of  Albany,  sent  a  similar  notifi- 
cation to  the  authorities  of  that  town.  These  alarms 
proved  premature,  however,  though  they  had  the  efl'ect  of 
causing  measures  for  defense  to  be  promptly  taken.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  there  through  the  season,  and  two 
companies  were  sent  from  Connecticut  in  August,  but  their 
stay  was  brief. 

1  Lieut.  Filer,  in  his  letter  to  the  government,  written  in  1675,  recommending  the 
use  of  dogs,  malces  the  following  barbarous  proposition:  "If  an  Indian  worthy  to 
die  were  baited  by  our  fiercest  dogs  and  fed  with  their  flesh  and  so  kept  it  would  be  a 
terrour."  Capt.  Mosely  writes  that  in  the  same  year,  a  squaw,  captured  at  Spring- 
field, was  ordered  to  be  "tourne  in  peeces  by  dogs  and  shee  was  so  dealt  withall." 

2  "  Shortly  after  he  "  (Sieur  de  Beaubassin)  "  had  retired  the  English  having  killed 
some  of  these  (Abenakis)  Indians  they  sent  us  word  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
manded assistance.  This  obliged  us  My  Lord,  to  send  thither  Sieur  de  Rouville,  an 
ofBcer  of  the  line  with  nearly  two  hundred  men,  who  attacked  a  fort  (Deerfield)  in 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  all  the  prisoners,  there  were  more  than  100  men 
under  arms;  they  took  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  including  men 
and  women,  and  retreated,  having  lost  only  three  men  and  some  twenty  wounded." — 
N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  9,  p.  762. 

3  The  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  of  this  attack  may  be  found  in  Sheldon's 
History  of  Deerfleid.    The  following  sketch  is  mainly  compiled  from  that  source. 
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The  Attack.  In  tliis  expedition  were  two  hundred  French, 

and  one  hundred  forty  Indians,  commanded 
by  Major  Hertel  de  Rouville,  assisted  by  his  two  brothers. 
The  weather  was  cokl,  the  snow  deep,  and  the  march  of 
three  hundred  miles  or  more  tedious  and  wearisome.  Moc- 
casins and  snow  shoes  had  been  provided,  as  well  for  the 
soldiers  as  for  the  expected  captives.  On  the  way,  provis- 
ions became  scarce,  the  French  were  starving  and  very 
nearly  mutinied.  It  is  asserted  that  they  must  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  had  the  attack  failed.  Their  In- 
dian allies  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  game,  and  on  this 
they  subsisted.  On  the  evening  of  the  28'^''  of  February, 
the  party  reached  the  vicinity  of  Deerfield,  where  they 
spent  the  night  making  preparations  for  the  assault.  Just 
before  dawn,  ascertaining  that  the  sentinels  had  been  with- 
drawn, or  according  to  some  reports  that  one  of  them  had 
fallen  asleep,  they  rushed  upon  the  village.  By  means  of 
the  deep  snow  drifts  that  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  pal- 
isades, the  enemy  gained  an  easy  entrance.  Simultaneous 
assaults  were  made  at  different  points,  the  surprised  and 
bewildered  inhabitants  offering  but  little  resistance.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  bound 
and  collected  together  preparatory  to  the  march  to  Canada. 
A  few  escaped  to  the  woods,  but  more  than  half  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Capture  of  the  About  twcuty  of  the  cucmy  attacked  the 
Williams  Family,  house  of  Rcv.  Johu  WiUiams,  the  minister. 
Jumping  out  of  bed,  he  presented  a  pistol 
at  the  breast  of  an  Indian.  It  missed  fire,  and  he  was 
seized  and  bound,  remaining  so  for  an  hour  before  he  was 
permitted  to  dress.  Two  of  his  younger  children  and  a 
negro  woman  were  murdered  before  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, with  her  babe  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  five  children, 
were  made  captives.  Her  husband  and  children  were  car- 
ried to  Canada,  herself  and  babe  were  slain  on  the  way. 

capt.  Stoddard     Joliii  Stoddard,  SOU  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 

Escapes.  dard,   was  one  of  the  garrison  soldiers  on 

duty  there,  and  was  billeted  at  the  house  of 

Mr.  Williams.     Seizing  his  cloak  he  leaped  from  a  window 

and  made  his  way  across  Deerfield  River.     But  half  dressed 
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and  without  shoes,  he  tore  his  cloak  in  pieces,  wrapped 
them  about  his  naked  feet,  and  reached  Hatfield  completely 
exhausted.  He  brought  the  first  information  of  the  attack 
to  the  towns  below,  though  they  had  already  been  alarmed 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings. 

The  People  make  a  As  the  enemy  swarmcd  through  the  village, 
stout  Defense.  housc  after  house  was  attacked,  some  fell 
an  easy  prey,  while  others  were  bravely  de- 
fended. In  many  of  them,  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
quartered,  who  gave  good  'account  of  themselves.  Stout 
resistance  was  made  at  the  house  of  Capt.  John  Sheldon. 
Unable  to  effect  an  entrance,  a  hole  was  hacked  in  the 
front  door,^  through  which  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  shot.  A  son 
of  Capt.  Sheldon,  with  his  wife,  jumped  from  a  window. 
She  sprained  her  ankle  and  was  captured ;  he  escaped  and 
reached  Hatfield  in  safety.  An  entrance  was  effected 
through  the  back  door,  and  most  of  the  family  were  made 
prisoners.  A  short  distance  from  the  Sheldon  house  stood 
that  of  Benoni  Stebbins.  Its  inmates,  seven  men  and  a 
few  women,  made  such  an  effective  defense  that  all  at- 
tempts to  burn  it  were  frustrated,  but  Hoyt  says  that  it 
was  accidentally  burned  during  ^  the  fight.  A  palisaded 
house,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  fortification,  was  also  suc- 
cessfully defended.  Seventeen  houses  and  barns  were 
burned,  nine  houses  left  standing  within  the  fortifications, 
and  fifteen  without.  The  wounded  and  the  women  and 
children  saved,  were  taken  to  Northampton,  Hadley  and 
Hatfield. 

Reinforcements     Preparations    were    made    for    the    return 
Arrive.    Fight     marcli  to  Canada,  and  the  prisoners  were 

in  the  Meadows.  ^^       ,      t    ■       n       i  p  /^       jmii 

collected  m  the  house  oi  Capt.  Sheldon,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  place.  While  the  assailants  were  thus 
employed,  about  thirty  men  on  horseback,  hastily  gathered 
from  the  towns  below,  arrived.  These,  together  with  the 
defenders  of  the  block  house,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  could  be|gathered,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Wells, 
made  a  most  determined  attack  upon  the  enemy.     A  jDarty 

1    The  perforated  door  of  this  house  is  still  preserved  in  Pocumtuck  Hall,  Deer- 
fleld. 
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engaged  in  plundering  honses,  and  wantonly  slaughtering 
stock,  was  driven  out  of  the  town  and  pursued  into  a 
meadow.  Here  the  enemy  received  reinforcements,  and 
the  English  being  nearly  surrounded,  some  accounts  say 
ambushed,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  having  lost  nine  men. 
This  pursuit  by  the  English,  put  the  prisoners  in  great 
jeopardy,  and  Rouville,  at  one  time  anticipating  defeat, 
issued  orders  to  tomahawk  the  captives,  but  the  messenger 
was  killed  before  delivering  his  orders.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  put  the  captives  to  death,  and  several  were 
bound  for  that  purpose,  but  when  the  English  retreated 
these  barbarous  orders  were  countermanded.  ^ 

Number  Slain  and     Ouc    hundred    clcveu    persous  were  made 
Captured.  prisouers,   including  three  Frenchmen,  re- 

siding in  the  village.  The  number  slain 
was  forty-nine.  ^  The  French  claimed  that  they  took  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  prisoners,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, lost  but  three  Frenchmen  and  had  twentj^  wounded.  ^ 
The  number  of  Indians  killed  is  not  known.  * 

Men  in  the  Meadow      Dcerfield  was   garrisoued  by  twenty  sol- 
^is^t-  diers  from  different  towns  in  the  county. 

Sergt.  Wright  gives  the  names  of  fifty- 
seven  men  who  fought  in  the  meadow.  Thirty-eight  of 
them  were  men  who  volunteered,  when  the  light  of  the 
burning  buildings,  warned  them  that  the  attack  was  in 
progress,  and  who  hastened  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Of 
these  men,  eight  were  from  Northampton,  thirteen  belonged 
in  Deerfield,  fourteen  were  from  Hadley,  and  twenty-two 
from  Hatfield.  The  names  of  the  Northampton  men,  as 
given  by  Sergt.  Wright,  were  the  following :  Sergt.  Ebe- 
nezer  Wright,  Joseph  Clesson,  Thomas  Alvord,  garrison 
soldiers,    Benjamin    Stebbins,     Samuel    Wright,     Joseph 

1  Hoyt's  Indian  wars,  p.  188. 

2  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield,  vol.  1,  p.  306. 

3  N.  Y.  Colonial  Records,  vol.  9,  p.  762. 

4  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  Deerfield,  at  this  time  was  two  hundred 
ninety-one.  Of  these,  twenty  were  garrison  soldiers,  two  visitors  from  Hatfield,  and 
two  hundred  sixty-eight  residents.  In  a  few  hours,  all  but  one  hundred  twenty-six 
were  either  killed  or  in  captivity. — Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield,  vol.  1,  p.  310. 

31 
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Wright,  Preserved  Strong,  and  John  Bridgman  Jr.  Six  of 
them  went  up  on  the  morning  of  the  39"',  and  two  belonged 
to  the  garrison.  Thomas  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  gar- 
rison, but  was  captured  before  the  meadow  fight. 

John  Bridgman  Jr.  None  of  the  Northampton  men  were  killed. 
Captured  and  John  Bridgman  Jr.  was  captured,  but  es- 
caped while  the  meadow  fight  was  in  pro- 
gress. He  suffered^  both  in  person  and  in  property,  and  in 
1705,  jDetitioned  the  General  Court  for  remuneration.  He 
states  that  he  "lost  considerable  and  was  maimed,  being  in 
the  service  under  pay.  I  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
while  in  their  hands  they  cut  off  the  forefinger  of  my  right 
hand,  by  which  wound  I  lost  my  time  and  was  disabled 
from  work  four  months."  The  court  granted  him  £7  for 
his  wound  and  the  amount  of  his  losses  was  made  up  to 
him  from  the  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  all  who  were 
engaged  in  the  meadow  fight.  In  the  excitement  of  that 
encounter,  the  men  threw  off  their  outer  garments,  coats, 
jackets,  waistcoats,  and  accoutrements. 

Compensation  Oil  the  9"'  of  Juue,  the  General  Court 
Granted  t  o  t  h  e  ordered  that  the  losses  of  the  soldiers  should 
be  repaid.  The  whole  amounted  to  £34. 17. 
Each  of  the  widows  of  the  four  slain  soldiers,  were  allowed 
£5,  and  as  only  one  scalp  had  been  obtained,  the  survivors 
of  the  fifty-seven  men  were  voted  £60,  which  was  to  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  entire  sum  awarded  by 
the  Legislature  to  these  men  and  their  families,  was  £114.17, 
but  only  £108.17  was  allowed.  They  were  also  given  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to 
£16.13.10.  Thirty-one  years  after,  the  survivors  of  the 
fight  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  land.  The  House  of  Deputies 
voted  them  a  township  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  ten  miles  square,  adjoining  Hatfield.  The  town 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  sixty-three  equal  shares,  one  for  the 
first  minister,  one  for  the  ministry,  and  one  for  the  school. 

1  His  inventory  of  losses  is  as  follows:  1  saddle  26s.;  Leather  Breeches  15s; 
Leather  Waistcoat  20s. ;  Gloves  3s. ;  Muslin  neck  cloth  and  1  handkerchief  6s. ;  Serge 
Waistcoat  16s.;  pair  of  Stockings  4s.;  1  Shirt  5s.;  }4  lb.  of  powder  and  1  lb.  bullets  2s. 
6d.;  money  14s.    Total  £5.11.6. 
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The  petitioners  were  to  settle  within  three  years,  one  fam- 
ily on  each  of  the  sixty  shares.  This  recommendation 
passed  the  House  of  Deputies,  Dec.  12'^,  1735,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  any  action  by  the  Council,  and  the  petitioners 
failed  to  obtain  the  coveted  township. 

The  March  to  Can-     After  the  retreat  of  the  English,  de  Rou- 
ada  begun.  The     ville,  having  Collected  his  prisoners,  began 
ap  ives.  ^-y^^  march  to  Canada.     This  tedious,  heart 

rending,  and  calamitous  journey  has  been  so  frequently 
and  so  minutely  described,  that  there  is  little  need  of  its 
repetition  here.  Two  men  from  Northampton,  were  cap- 
tured at  this  time — John  Bridgman  Jr.  and  Thomas  Baker. 
The  former  escaped  before  the  march  began,  and  the  latter 
was  carried  to  Canada.  The  cold  was  intense,  the  snow 
deep,  and  being  encumbered  by  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  loaded  with  provisions  and  plunder,  progress  was 
slow.  Of  the  one  hundred  eleven  captives,  two  escaped,  and 
twenty-two  were  slain  or  perished  on  the  way.  More  than 
half  of  the  prisoners  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
thirty-two  of  them  less  than  twelve,  and  twelve  not  five 
years  old.  Rev.  John  Williams  and  family  were  among 
those  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  His  wife  and  infant  child 
were  killed  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  march.  He  and  all  his 
children  but  one,  Eunice,  who  never  came  back,  remained 
in  captivity  two  years.  On  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  hardships  he  endured,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion." 

Reinforcements  Soldiers  wcre  promptly  sent  to  Deerfield 
quickly  For-  from  the  Hampshire  towns  and  from  Con- 
necticut.  On  the  first  of  March,  one  hun- 
dred forty-seven  men  came  up  from  Hartford.  The  snow 
was  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy,  as 
the  troops  were  without  snow  shoes.  Later  in  the  month, 
Capt.  Newberry,  with  sixty-two  men  arrived  from  Connec- 
ticut, and  they  remained  till  Sej)tember.  The  remaining 
inhabitants  of  Deerfield  had  serious  thoughts  of  again  de- 
serting the  place,  but  after  consideration  they  resolutely  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  plantation.  About  twenty-five 
men  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  women  and  children  were  all 
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that  remained,  and  their  situation  was  desolate  and  forbid- 
ding in  the  extreme.  In  order  to  encourage  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remain,  Lieut.  Col.  Partridge  of  Hatfield,  im- 
pressed men  into  the  service  and  permanently  garrisoned 
the  town. 

Attempts  to  Re-     All  allusion  to  the  heroic  exertions  made 
cover  the  Pris-     fo^.  the  recovery  and  redemption  of  the 

oners,  1704  to  1707.  ,  .  .  •!      t       i      •    p  i        »    r- 

captives  must  necessarily  be  briet.  ^  A  few 
months  after  the  disaster,  efforts  were  commenced  for  their 
return.  Ens.  John  Sheldon,  Capt.  John  Wells  of  Deer- 
field,  and  Capt.  John  Livingstone  of  Albany,  set  out  on  an 
expedition  for  this  purpose  in  December  following.  They 
had  credentials  from  Gov.  Dudley,  and  letters  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil.  Finding  the  Indians  unwilling  to  give 
them  up  without  ransom,  and  the  French  government  not 
ready  for  an  exchange,  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  release 
of  but  five  persons,  with  whom  they  returned  in  the  spring 
of  1705.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  in  progress  between 
Gov.  Dudley  and  the  Canadian  authorities  for  a  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  French  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  were  sent  to  Port  Royal.  In  January, 
1706,  Sheldon  and  Wells  were  again  commissioned  as  depu- 
ties and  sent  to  Canada.  After  a  delay  of  many  months, 
they  brought  away  with  them  forty-four  captives,  return- 
ing to  Boston  in  August.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  fifty-six 
others,  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  and  they  arrived  at 
Boston  in  November  of  the  same  year,  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton  of  that  city.  In  1707,  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  again  sent  to  Canada,  to  negotiate  for  the  release 
of  the  remaining  prisoners,  ninety  in  number.  He  was  not 
well  received,  and  as  there  were  rumors  of  an  English  ex- 
pedition against  Canada,  he  was  detained  several  months. 
He  reached  Albany  with  seven  more  rescued  captives  in 
August. 

story  of  Mary      Iiiterwoveii  with  the  local  history  of  North- 

sheidon.  amptoii,  as  well  as  that  of  Deerfield,  is  the 

story    of    Mary    Sheldon.      She    was    the 

daughter  of  John  Sheldon,  who  removed  from  Northamp- 

1    For  a  detailed  account  of  these  efforts,  see  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield,  vol. 
1,  pp.  324  to  351. 
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ton  to  Deerfield,  in  1684.  When  that  town  was  destroyed, 
she  was  among  the  captives,  and  was  carried  to  Canada, 
where  she  remained  three  or  four  years,  but  was  finally  re- 
deemed. Some  time  before  her  capture,  when  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  engaged  to  marry 
Jonathan  Strong  of  this  town.  Her  first  inquiry  on  reach- 
ing home  was  for  her  lover.  Alas !  he  remained  constant 
but  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  having  married  Mehitable 
Stebbins,  in  1705.  In  1708,  she  became  the  third  wife  of 
Samuel  Clapp  of  Northampton.  Her  husband  and  the 
wife  of  Jonathan  Strong  both  died  in  1761,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  ancient  lovers  were  married.  She  was  then  75 
and  he  was  80  years  of  age.  She  died  the  next  year,  but 
he  survived  three  years  longer.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Mill  River  was  very  high  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
as  no  boat  was  at  hand,  the  bride  was  ferried  over  in  an  old 
"hopper"  from  the  grist  mill.  Another  story  is  that  she 
helped  her  husband  mount  his  horse  and  then  got  on  the 
pillion  behind  him.  During  her  captivity  she  was  adopted 
by  a  squaw,  and  some  of  the  Canada  Indians  became  very 
much  attached  to  her.  In  after  years  these  Indians  came 
to  visit  her  at  Northampton.  They  always  came  when 
Clapp's  corn  was  green,  and  would  devour  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, roasting  the  ears  at  a  fire  under  an  apple  tree.  On 
one  occasion  she  received  a  visit  from  two  squaws.  Leav- 
ing their  papooses  in  the  bushes  on  Pancake  plain,  they 
came  into  the  street,  and  found  the  house  where  Mrs.  Clapp 
lived,  by  means  of  the  step  stones  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  them.  They  asked  permission  to  bring  their 
children,  which  was  readily  given.  Mrs.  Clapp  received  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  General  Court  "between  South- 
ampton and  Glascow. "  ^ 

1    Judd  MSS. 
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capt.  Thomas  Baker.  In  tliis  coniiectioii  comes  properly  the  ro- 
mance of  Capt.  Baker.  ^  Though  the  prin- 
cipal events  occurred  some  years  after,  he  first  appears  as 
an  actor  in  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Deerfield.  Caj)t.  Thomas 
Baker  was  the  son  of  Timothy  Baker  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  born  in  1682.  He  had  no  home  but  his 
father's  house  till  he  removed  to  Brookfield,  in  1716.  Tim- 
othy Baker  was  an  influential  citizen,  often  employed  in 
town  business,  was  chosen  ensign  in  1689,  when  the  trouble 
occurred  about  the  officers  of  the  Northampton  militia 
company,  and  was  afterwards  lieutenant.  Thomas  proba- 
bly joined  the  company  of  which  his  father  was  lieutenant, 
and  was  one  of  the  garrison  soldiers  at  Deerfield,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Wells,  in  1703. 

Taken  Prisoner,     While  the  fight  in  the  Deerfield  meadow 
he  Narrowly  Es-     -^^g  jj^  progress,  Thomas  Baker  was  taken 

capes  Burning  .  tx     i       j    i   •  m 

at  the  Stake,  prisouer.  He  lost  his  weapons,  as  well  as  a 
but  Eventually  portiou  of  liis  clotliiug,  and  with  the  other 
ge  b  away.  captivcs  eudurcd  the  fearful  march  to  Can- 

ada. In  a  few  months  he  endeavored  to  escape  from  Mon- 
treal, in  order  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  projected  inva- 
sion of  Chevalier  Boncour  [Beaucours],  but  was  recap- 
tured. The  Indians  decided  to  burn  him  alive.  As  they 
were  about  to  bind  him  to  the  stake,  by  a  sudden  exertion 
of  strength,  he  shook  off  his  tormenters  and  was  spared  that 
cruel  fate.     Seeking  refuge  at  the  house  of  one  Le  Clair, 

1  His  story  may  be  gathered  from  various  petitions  found  in  the  Massachusetts 
archives;  from  the  Journal  of  Capt.  John  Stoddard's  expedition  to  Canada  to  recover 
prisoners  in  1713;  from  the  Otis  Genealogy,  in  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister, vol.  5,  pp.  177  to  195;  and  from  "True  Stories  of  New  England  Captives,"  by 
Miss  C.  A.  Baker.    It  is  from  these  sources  that  this  narrative  has  been  compiled. 

48  6 
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he  was  ransomed  from  the  Indians  by  the  payment  of  £5, 
advanced  by  his  protector.  Suspecting  his  design  of  con- 
veying intelligence  of  pending  military  movements,  the 
Governor  of  Canada  pnt  him  in  irons,  and  kept  him  a  close 
prisoner  four  months.  No  sooner  was  he  at  large  than  he 
renewed  his  attempt  to  escape.  In  this  flight  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Joseph  Petty,  John  Mms,  and  Martin  Kel- 
logg Jr.,  fellow  prisoners  taken  when  he  himself  was  cap- 
tured. Their  march  homeward  was  attended  by  much  suf- 
fering and  many  privations.  Though  beset  with  dangers 
on  every  side,  their  greatest  difficulty  was  in  procuring 
food,  but  by  fishing  and  hunting  they  were  able  to  support 
life  till  they  reached  Deerfield,  nearly  dead  with  hunger 
and  fatigue.  In  1718,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for 
remuneration  for  his  losses,  and  was  granted  £10. 

Goes  on  a  Scout-     Restlcss  and  adveuturous,  Baker  continued 
ing  Expedition,     j^  the  servlcc,  and  was  actively  employed 

Attacks  and  Dis-         t        •  n  ,-  en  x 

perses  a  Party  of  duriug  the  contiiiuance  ot  the  war.  in 
Indians.  Re-  1712,  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
Legis^iature  1712^  ^^^^'  ^^^^  with  thirty-two  men  started  on  a 
scouting  expedition.  He  went  north-west 
to  Coasset,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  then  struck 
across  the  country  to  the  Pemigewasset,  the  west  branch  of 
the  Merrimac  River.  Here  at  the  confluence  of  a  small 
stream,  since  known  as  Baker's  River,  with  the  Merrimac, 
he  came  upon  a  party  of  Indians,  which  he  dispersed  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  The  Indian  sachem  Walteonumus 
[Wattanummon]  was  killed.  It  is  reported  that  Capt. 
Baker  and  the  sachem  leveled  their  guns  at  each  other  at 
the  same  time  ;  Baker's  eyebrow  was  grazed  by  the  Indian 
bullet,  but  the  chief  was  instantly  killed.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  was  a  wigwam  filled  with  beaver  skins.  Baker's 
party  carried  away  what  they  could,  and  burned  the  rest. 
A  daughter  of  Capt.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bean,  gives  a  different 
version  of  this  encounter,  repeated  undoubtedly  from  the 
statements  of  her  father.  She  reports  that  a  large  party 
of  French  and  Indians  were  discovered  coming  down  the 
river  in  their  boats  ;  that  Capt.  Baker  placed  his  men  in 
ambush,  fired  upon  them  when  they  appeared,  and  killed 
so  many  and  sunk  so  many  canoes,  that  the  remainder 
made  a  precipitate  retreat.     He  obtained  the  accoutrements 
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and  ornaments  of  a  chief.  In  this  account  nothing  is  said 
of  the  capture  of  beaver  skins,  nor  is  any  account  made  of 
them  to  the  General  Court,  when  compensation  was  voted 
to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition,  Capt.  Baker 
then  proceeded  down  the  Merrimac  to  Dunstable,  and  thence 
to  Boston.  On  the  8'*'  of  May,  1712,  he  made  application 
to  the  General  Court  for  payment  for  the  services  of  him- 
self and  his  command.  But  one  scalp  was  brought  by 
them,  yet  they  claimed  that  they  had  slain  a  number  of  In- 
dians, whose  scalps  they  could  not  obtain.  Willing  to  re- 
ward the  bravery  and  enterprise  of  Lieut.  Baker  and  his 
men,  the  court  granted  them  £40,  sufficient  to  pay  for  four 
scalps.  They  were  in  active  service  from  the  24'^  of  March 
to  the  16^*"  of  May.  Baker  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a 
captaincy. 

Is  sent  to  Canada     The  uext  year  Col.  John  Stoddard  and  Rev. 
with  Col.  stod-     John  Williams  were  sent  by  the  govern- 

dard  and    Rev.  i    i       r-i  ij  i  •    j        i>         n  j_ 

Mr.  wi  11  i  a  m  s,     meut  to  Canada  to  negotiate  tor  tne  return 
1713.  or  exchange  of  prisoners.    Capt.  Baker  was 

an  assistant,  and  Martin  Kellogg,  his  companion  in  the 
hazardous  journey  through  the  wilderness,  was  employed 
as  interpreter.  These  tedious  negotiations,  set  forth  mi- 
nutely in  the  journal  of  Col.  Stoddard,  will  be  noted  here- 
after, and  need  not  be  commented  on  at  this  point.  It  was 
during  his  sojourn  in  Canada  at  this  time,  that  Capt. 
Baker  found  the  future  companion  of  his  life.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  madame  Le  Beau.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Otis  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  was  captured  while  an 
infant,  when  that  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1689.  The  mother  and  infant  were  carried  to  Canada, 
where  the  mother  married  a  Frenchman,  and  the  daughter 
was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  but  she  resolutely  refused  to 
take  the  veil. 

The  Priests  are  Un-    At  au  early  age  she  married  a  French  gen- 

wiiiingthat  she    tlcmau  iiamcd  Le  Beau,  by  whom  she  had 

but  shesaiis    thrcc  children.     He  died  a  short  time  before 

away  with  her    Col.  Stoddard  and  his  party  arrived.    Capt. 

Baker,  a  bachelor  of  thirty-two,  soon  fell  in 

love  with  the  handsome  widow,  scarcely  twenty-five  years 
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old.  His  affection  was  returned,  and  the  romance  culmi- 
nated in  marriage  a  few  years  after.  In  the  meantime,  the 
French  priests  endeavored  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  her  return.  It  was  only  through  her  own  de- 
termined will,  the  bravery  and  address  of  her  lover,  and  a 
commendable  exhibition  of  pluck  and  resolution  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  that  her  deliverance  was  effected. 
Not  a  penny  did  she  receive  from  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band. It  was  sold  by  the  authorities  and  the  proceeds  con- 
fiscated. Christine  or  Christina,  her  Roman  Catholic 
name,  anxious  to  return,  placed  her  goods  upon  a  vessel 
about  to  sail  for  Boston.  The  authorities  ordered  them  on 
shore  and  absolutely  refused  to  allow  her  to  depart.  Capt. 
Baker,  who  had  been  sent  home  with  dispatches,  returned 
promptly,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  she  decided  to  leave 
every  thing  and  go  with  him.  When  the  vessel  in  which 
the  liberated  prisoners  were  to  be  taken  home,  was  ready 
to  sail,  Capt.  Baker  arrived  at  Quebec  from  Montreal, 
" bringing  with  him  one  English  prisoner."  The  priests, 
baffled  and  enraged,  renewed  their  endeavors  to  get  her  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  Col.  Stoddard,  having 
placed  her  safely  on  board  the  transport,  refused  to  give 
her  up,  and  she  sailed  away  with  her  lover,  leaving  chil- 
dren, property  and  Catholicism  behind. 

And  Arrives  at  Capt.  Baker  brought  her  to  his  home,  the 
Northampton.  house  of  his  father,  in  Northampton.  Here 
under  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  she  renounced  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
was  baptized  into  the  Puritan  faith.  With  her  old  religion 
she  discarded  her  French  name,  and  Margaret  (the  name  by 
which  it  was  believed  she  was  known  in  infancy)  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Christine,  though  she  seems  afterwards 
in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have  used  the  latter  name.  One 
authority  states  that  she  joined  the  church  at  Northamp- 
ton, but  her  name  is  not  found  upon  its  records.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Dover,  N.  H.  Capt.  Baker  and  Madame  Le  Beau  were 
married  at  Northampton  during  the  year  1715.  The  birth 
of  their  first  child,  named  Christian,  is  found  upon  the 
records  in  this  town.     Her  name  is  there  given  as  Margaret. 
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capt.  Baker  Re-     Aboiit  tliG  year  1716,  Capt.  Baker  removed 
moves  to  Brook-     Iq  Brookfielcl,  ^  wliere  lie  resided  raaiiy  years, 

field.      Fruitless  .  .  ,,       ,        ,.  ...  -,,i 

Journey  to  Can-  prominent  among  the  leading  citizens  ot  the 
ada  to  obtain  the  to wn.  He  was  chosen  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1719,  the  first  elected  from, 
that  town,  and  filled  other  local  offices  during  his  residence 
there.  Mrs,  Baker  did  not  forget  her  children,  left  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  1721,  made  the  journey  to  that  country  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  recover  them.  Her  husband  was  sent  by  the 
government  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  and  she  accompanied 
him.  But  deaf  to  her  strongest  appeal,  the  Romish  church 
refused  to  give  up  the  children.  Both  Baker  and  his  wife 
received  compensation  from  the  government  after  their  re- 
turn. To  him  was  awarded  £10,  while  to  her  was  given 
twice  that  amount.  The  next  year  Capt.  Baker  and  Joseph 
Kellogg  were  sent  "express"  to  Canada,  and  were  paid  £30 
each  by  the  government. 

They  Reside  in  va-     Capt.  Baker  resided  iu  Brookfield  till  1732, 
rious  Places,      when  lie  removed  to  Mendon;  the  year  fol- 

Letter  from  the        i         •  n  ^     i        -nt  j      t->      t  i    • 

Priest,  1727-1735.  lowiug  he  weut  to  JN  ewport,  K.  1. ,  and  in 
1735,  he  was  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife.  He  died  in  Roxbury,  the  same  year, 
while  on  a  visit  to  relatives.  He  lost  nearly  all  his  prop- 
erty at  Brookfield,  through  the  trickery  of  a  speculator, 
and  was  afterwards  in  straightened  circumstances.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  a  good  Indian  fighter,  somewhat  rough 
in  manners  and  outspoken,  but  evidently  a  man  of  parts, 
and  much  respected.  ^  After  his  death,  his  wife  obtained  a 
license  to  keep  a  public  house  at  Dover,  and  continued  in 
the  business  for  a  number  of  years.     Her  old  friends,  the 

1  The  annexed  extract  from  the  Brookfield  land  records,  gives  the  reason  why 
Capt.  Baker  and  his  wife  removed  to  that  place,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 
concerning  the  occasion  of  the  grant  to  his  wife:  "Dec.  10,  1714.  Then  granted  to 
Margaret  Otice,  alias  Le-bue,  one  that  was  a  prisoner  iu  Canada,  and  lately  come  from 
thence,  forty  acres  of  upland  in  Brookfield,  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow;  provided 
she  returns  not  again  to  live  in  Canada,  but  tarries  in  this  Province  or  territory,  and 
marries  to  Capt.  Thomas  Baker." 

2  The  following  anecdote  illustrates  his  bluff  and  irreverent  manner  of  speech, 
as  well  as  the  prompt  rebuke  administered,  so  characteristic  of  those  days:  Capt. 
Thomas  Baker  was  tried  for  blasphemy  on  Feb  C'h,  1727,  "  there  being  a  discourse  of 
God's  having  in  his  Providence  put  in  Jos.  Jennings  Esq.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  of  Hampshire.  He  said  the  following  words,  'If  I  had  been  with  the 
Almighty  I  would  have  taught  him  better.' "  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  and  Baker  was  discharged  on  paying  costs.— Judd  MSS. 
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I^riests  in  Canada,  did  not  forget  their  youthful  convert. 
In  1727,  her  former  confessor  wrote,  urging  her  to  return 
to  Canada  and  to  the  fold  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church. 
Land  was  offered  her  husband,  or  work,  if  he  preferred  to 
follow  a  trade.  This  document  coming  to  the  notice  of 
Gov.  Burnett,  he  prepared  a  strong  and  able  answer  to  it, 
refuting  the  claims  and  arguments  of  the  priest.  These 
letters  were  translated  and  published,  and  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.     Mrs.  Baker  died  at  Dover,  in  1773. 

The  Village  of  Pas-  Tlic  uext  and  most  formidable  attack  in  the 
c  o m m u c k  At-  valley  fell  ui3on  the  hamlet  of  Pascommuck, 
dians.  then  a  part  of  Northampton.     It  consisted 

of  a  little  cluster  of  houses  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  upper  peak  of  Mt.  Tom,  just  where  the  Connecticut 
River  swept  round  the  northern  point  of  the  mountain, 
now  known  as  Mt.  ISTonotuck.  At  that  time  the  current  of 
the  river  flowed  through  the  great  bend  known  as  the  ' '  Ox 
bow,"  the  tongue  of  land  encircled  by  it  being  then  a  part 
of  Hadley.  The  place  had  been  settled  but  a  few  years, 
and  all  houses  were  east  of  the  present  bridge  over  the 
Manhan  River.  Home  lots  were  granted  there  in  1698  and 
1699.  The  entire  village  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Easthampton,  and  is  about  four  miles  from  North- 
ampton center.  But  five  families  were  living  there  at  that 
time.  Moses  Hutchinson  occupied  the  most  northerly  lot, 
the  house  being  situated  just  beyond  or  west  of  the  point 
where  the  road  through  Northampton  meadows  joined  the 
Springfield  road,  then  came  John  Searle,  Samuel  Janes, 
Benoni  Jones  and  Benjamin  Janes. 

Conjectures  Con-      This  attack  ou  Pascomuiuck  was  not  appar- 

cerning  t  h  e  A  t-     eutly  prccoucerted.    A  party  of  French  and 

Indians,    under  the  command  of   Sieur  de 

Montigny,  sent  from  Canada  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from 

the  Indians  of  Penaske,  ^  assaulted  the  hamlet  because  they 

1  "The  Indians  of  Penaske  having  likewise  sent  us  word  at  the  same  time  [when 
the  Abenakis  asked  help  after  Beaubassin's  raid]  my  Lord,  that  the  English  had 
killed  some  of  their  people,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  sent  Sieur  de  Montigny  thither  with  4 
or  5  Frenchman,  as  well  to  reassure  them  in  the  fear  they  entertained  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  to  engage  them  to  continue  the  war.  This  he  effected  this  spring,  at  the  head 
of  some  50  of  these  Indians,  having  burnt  an  English  fort  and  taken  23  prisoners." — 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  9,  p.  762. 
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were  in  pressing  need  of  provisions,  and  saw  an  opportuni- 
ty of  obtaining  them  by  surprising  the  people.  Who  the 
Indians  of  Penaske^  were  is  not  known.  No  place  or  tribe 
of  that  name  is  recognized  in  any  extant  Indian  vocabu- 
lary. One  historian  states  that  the  party  under  Montigny 
were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  foray  upon  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  but  there  are  no  positive  data  corroborating  the 
supposition.  It  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority  that  the 
party  was  on  the  way  to  attack  Westfield,  but  the  water 
was  so  high  that  they  were  unable  to  cross  that  river.  The 
position  of  Pascommuck  was  well  known  to  some  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  valley, 
several  of  them  having  visited  Northampton  the  year  pre- 
vious. On  the  evening  before  the  attack,  they  reconnoitred 
the  village  from  the  mountain  side,  and  arranged  their 
plan  of  assault.  Owing  to  the  sjDring  freshet,  the  North- 
ampton meadows  were  overflowed,  and  the  enemy  deemed 
it  impossible  that  help  could  come  from  that  place.  The 
authority^  already  quoted  reports  that  the  Indians  were  so 
nearly  famished,  that  they  had  decided  to  surrender  to  the 
English  if  food  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  Oldest  Account    The  oldcst  and  Undoubtedly  the  original  ac- 

of  the  Affair.  couut  of  tliis  catastrophe  may  be  found  on 

the  Recorder's  Book  for  Hampshire  County, 

probably  entered  at  the  time  it  occurred.     It  is  short  and 

concise,  but  differs  in  some  respects  from  other  statements  : 

"May  12  [131  Pascomok  Fort  taken  by  y^  French  &  Indians,  being 

about  73.     They  took  and  Captivated  y«  whole  Garrison,  being  about 

37  Persons.     The  English  Ptirstieing  of  them  caused  them  to  nock  all 

the  captives  on  the  head  Save  5  or  6.     Three  they  carried  to  Canada 

with  them,  the  others  escap'd  and  about  7  of  those  knocked  on  the  head 

Recovered,  y«  rest  died.     Capt.  John  Taylor  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and 

Sam'l  Bartlett  woimded." 

The  Assault.  On  the  IS**"  of  May,  about  daybreak,  the 

enemy  delivered  the  assault.  No  watch  was 
kept,  and  the  inhabitants  were  completely  surprised.  The 
house  of  Benoni  Jones  was  fortified,  and  the  Indians  were 
able  to  approach  so  near  as  to  put  their  guns  through  the 
port  holes  before  the   sleepers  were   aroused.      Patience, 

1    Probably  the  Penobscot  Indians  are  intended. 

3    Rev.  Solomon  Williams'  Historical  Sermon,  1815,  pp.  12,  13. 
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widow  of  Richard  WeblD,  awakened  by  tlie  alarm,  looked 
from  a  window  and  was  sliot.  The  people  made  what  re- 
sistance they  could,  firing  briskly  upon  the  savages,  but  the 
latter,  gathering  flax  and  other  combustibles,  soon  set  the 
house  on  fire,  and  the  surviving  occupants  were  compelled 
to  yield  themselves  prisoners.  Amazed,  bewildered  and 
panic  stricken,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  offer 
but  a  feeble  opposition,  and  all  soon  surrendered. 

capt.  Benj.  Wright  While  the  main  attack  was  in  progress  at 
beats  off  the  In-  Pascommuck,  a  detachment  of  ten  Indians, 
invested  the  one  house  at  Lower  Farms, 
now  Smith's  Ferry,  in  which  Capt.  Benjamin  Wright 
lived.  The  place  was  afterwards  owned  by  Elias  Lyman, 
and  was  more  recently  known  as  the  Cargill  homestead,  or 
the  "old  Long  House."  Capt.  Wright  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  shot  one  of  the  Indians,  breaking  his  arm. 
They  then  attempted  to  burn  the  house,  by  shooting  spiked 
arrows  dipped  in  brimstone  upon  the  roof,  but  a  young 
man  in  the  house  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stebbins,  ^  wrap- 
ping himself  in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well 
and  put  out  the  fire.  ^ 

The  Pursuit.  Death  Haviug  accomplished  their  object,  the  ene- 
of  Capt.  Taylor.  jj^j  goon  drew  off,  but  fearing  pursuit,  sent 
back  one  of  the  wounded  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  if  the  English  followed  them  all  the  pris- 
oners would  be  slain.  The  unfortunate  messenger  was 
killed  by  an  Indian  before  proceeding  far  on  his  mission. 
According  to  tradition,  Benjamin  Janes,  escaped  by  dart- 
ing into  a  ravine^  partly  concealed  by  bushes.  Taking  ^ 
skiff,  which  he  probably  knew  was  moored  there,  he  sailed 

1  Who  the  young  man  Thomas  Stebbins  was  is  not  certainly  known.  But  two  per- 
sons of  that  name  were  then  living  in  town.  One  of  them  married  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  Capt.  Benjamin  Wright,  and  was  forty-two  years  of  age.  The  other  was  his  son 
Thomas,  then  fifteen  years  old.  Probably  the  lad  was  at  his  uncle's  house,  when  the 
attack  was  made,  and  he  it  was  who  bravely  risked  his  life  to  save  the  property  of 
his  relative.    He  afterwards  lived  in  Southampton. — See  Appendix  E. 

3  The  above  account  is  from  Rev.  Solomon  Williams'  Historical  Sermon  which 
at  this  point  contains  the  following  foot  note:  "The  season  at  that  time  was  re- 
markably backward;  for  though  so  late  in  the  year,  being  the  ^'t"  of  May,  according 
to  the  present  style,  the  trees  and  bushes  had  not  budded,  and  the  year  was  so  far 
advanced  before  the  flood  subsided  from  the  meadow,  that  many  persons  doubted 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  corn;  but  notwithstanding,  as  there  was  no 
frost  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  corn  proved  to  be  uncommonly  good."' 

3    Rev.  P.  W.  Lyman's  History  of  Easthampton,  p.  17. 
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tlirougli  tlie  overflowed  meadows  to  Northampton,  where 
he  gave  the  first  notice  of  the  disaster, '  Capt.  John  Tay- 
lor, with  a  troop  of  horsemen,  volunteers  from  among  the 
citizens  of  Northampton,  immediately  started  in  pursuit. 
Passing  to  the  westward  of  the  present  town  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  they  overtook  the  marauders  a  short  distance  south  of 
that  village,  between  the  highway  to  Westfield  and  Mt. 
Tom,  near  what  was  formerly  known  as  "Wilton's  Mead- 
ow." ^  One  of  their  captives  having  escaped,  the  enemy 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  an  alarm  would  be  given, 
followed  by  an  instant  and  vigorous  pursuit.  Consequently 
they  first  killed  all  but  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  placed  themselves  in  ambush.  While  the  mas- 
sacre was  in  progress,  Elisha,  son  of  John  Searle,  caught 
up  a  pack  and  ran  forward  with  it,  indicating  his  willing- 
ness to  be  useful  if  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  not  mo- 
lested, and  was  taken  to  Canada,  When  the  pursuers  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  Capt,  Taylor,  who  was  riding  in  ad- 
vance of  his  men,  was  shot.  He  fell  at  the  first  fire  and 
was  the  only  one  of  his  party  killed,  ^  Samuel  Bartlett  of 
Northampton,  was  severely  wounded  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  unable  to  labor  for  several  months,  and  received  a  gra- 

1  The  most  circumstantial  account  of  this  raid  is  found  in  Penhallow's  "  History 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars"  of  New  England,  published  in  1726.  Rev.  Solomon 
Williams'  "Historical  Sermon,  delivered  on  the  National  Thanksgiving,  April  13, 
1815,"  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  others,  giving  certain  details  of  local  interest 
not  found  elsewhere.  Rev.  Payson  W.  Lyman's  "  History  of  Easthampton,"  pub- 
lished in  1866,  and  the  Judd  Manuscript,  contain  local  allusions  of  importance. 
From  these  several  sources  the  facts  relative  to  the  assault  on  Pascommuck,  have 
been  obtained. 

2  Lyman  locates  this  skirmish  "•  on  land  now  (1866)  owned  by  Chester  and  the  heirs 
of  C.  Edson  Waite," — see  History,  p.  17.  "  Wilton's  Meadow  "  is  two  miles  beyond 
the  Easthampton  Meeting  House,  between  Southampton  and  Pomeroy  Meadow  roads. 
—Judd  MSS. 

3  Capt.  Taylor,  who  was  sixty  three  years  old,  lived  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  on  a  small  lot  adjoining  Medad  Pomeroy's  homestead,  probably  near  what  after- 
wards became  the  residence  of  Judge  Joseph  Lyman.  The  house  was  burned  be- 
tween 1705  and  1716,  and  much  of  the  furniture  destroyed.  His  widow  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  help  in  1705.  She  represents  that  her  husband's  horse  and  clothes 
were  lost,  and  she  "  left  a  poor  widow  with  11  children.  By  his  death  we  are  drove 
from  the  improvement  of  a  farm  in  the  woods  which  we  hoped  to  be  a  relief  to  us." 
The  Legislature  granted  her  £12,  two  of  which  were  to  pay  for  the  horse.  The 
"farm  in  the  woods"  was  a  grant  of  eighty  acres  near  "  Whiteloaf  brook,"  South- 
ampton, made  in  1703. 
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tuity  from  the  government,  ^  Disheartened  by  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  the  troops  made  no  further  demonstra- 
tion, but  returned  in  sadness,  bringing  the  body  of  their 
slain  commander. 

The  Slain.  Living  at  Pascommuck  at  this  time,  were 

thirty-three  persons.  Of  these,  nineteen 
were  killed,  three  escaped,  eight  were  rescued,  and  three 
were  carried  to  Canada.  Not  anticipating  an  attack,  the 
people  were  scattered  in  their  own  households.  The  block 
house  contained  only  the  family  of  Benoni  Jones,  whose 
dwelling  it  was.  The  slain  were  Samuel  Janes  aged  forty ; 
his  wife  Sarah,  and  three  children,  viz  :  Obadiah  aged  five, 
Ebenezer  aged  three,  and  Sarah  aged  one ;  four  children  of 
Benjamin  Janes,  viz  :  Hannah  aged  eight,  Miriam  aged 
four,  Benjamin  aged  three,  and  Nehemiah  aged  one ;  Be- 
noni Jones^  aged  thirty-eight,  and  two  children,  viz  :  Ebe- 
nezer aged  six,  and  Jonathan  aged  one ;  John  Searl  and 
three  children,  viz:  Abigail  aged  seven,  John" aged  four, 
and  Caleb  aged  two ;  Moses  Hutchinson  aged  thirty-two, 
and  one  child,  Moses,  aged  three ;  and  Patience  Webb 
aged  forty-six,  widow  of  Richard  Webb.  ^ 

The  Wounded.  Three  Were  found  who  had  been  knocked  on 

the  head,  and  one  of  them  scalped,  but  all 

were  alive,  and  eventually  recovered.      The  wife  of  Benja- 

1  In  1705,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  gratuity.  He  represented  that  he 
was  wounded  while  on  duty,  May  13,  1704,  and  was  not  able  to  labor  till  August.  Dur- 
ing the  next  winter  he  was  impressed  into  the  service,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
"■  Grand  Scout  towards  West  River,"  under  Capt.  John  Parsons.  While  on  his  return 
his  horse  was  drowned.  The  Court  granted  him  £3  for  loss  of  time  and  for  his 
wound,  but  nothing  for  the  horse. 

2  Benoni  Jones  was  the  son  of  Griffith  Jones  of  Springfield.  When  twelve  years 
old,  in  March,  1678,  he  was  indentured  to  William  Clarke  of  Northampton,  whom  he 
was  to  serve  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Lieut.  Clarke  agreed  to  "  learn  him 
to  read  and  write  and  give  him  £5  at  the  end  of  his  term,  with  sufficient  clothing, 
such  as  servants  usually  have,  and  at  the  end  of  his  time  two  suits  of  apparel." 
His  brother,  Pelatiah,  was  indentured  at  the  same  time  to  William  Holton  Jr.,  of 
Northampton,  on  similar  conditions,  as  to  schooling  and  apparel,  but  he  was  to  be 
tanght  the  "  art,  science  and  trade  of  a  weaver,"  and  to  be  paid  £8  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service.    He  was  then  fourteen  years  old. 

3  "■  Samuel  Janes  lived  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Obadiah  Janes  now  stands;  John 
Searls,  where  his  son  Elisha  and  his  grandson  of  the  same  name  afterwards  dwelt; 
Benjamin  Janes,  where  Capt.  Philip  Clark  lives;  Moses  Hutchinson,  near  the  place 
where  Mr.  Solomon  Ferry's  house  stands." — Rev.  Mr.  Williams'  Hist.  Sermon,  p.  13. 
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mill  Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Poineroy  Mountain, 
tomahawked,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead.  She  was  discov- 
ered by  the  pursuing  partj^,  carried  on  a  litter  to  North- 
ampton, and  lived  till  she  was  eighty  years  old.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gershom  Buckley 
and  others  of  Westfield.  Her  husband  finally  settled  in 
Coventry,  Ct.^ 

The  Captives.  Rem-     But  three  of  thosc  takcii  captive  reached 
iniscences  of     Canada,  viz:    Elisha  Searl,  son  of  John, 

Elisha  Searl.  t         .  -i-:i    n  •  />  p    t~> 

aged  nine  years ;  Esther,  wire  ot  Benoni 
Jones  (she  was  an  Ingersoll),  who  died  there,  and  her  niece, 
Margaret  Huggins,  aged  eighteen,  who  returned.  Elisha 
Searl  remained  in  Canada  till  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
old.  He  was  baptized  by  the  French  priests  and  named 
Michael.*  While  with  the  Indians,  he  accompanied  them 
on  an  excursion  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  after  life 
was  fond  of  relating  his  impressions  of  the  country.  He 
came  to  ISTorthampton  in  1722,  to  obtain  a  share  of  his 
father's  estate,  intending  to  return,  but  was  with  great  re- 
luctance on  his  part,  induced  to  remain.  In  order  "to  en- 
gage him  to  abide  here  and  not  return  to  Canada,"  the 
General  Court  granted  him  £10,  and  requested  the  Gov- 
ernor to  give  him  a  commission  as  Sergeant.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  at  Deerfield,  in  1724,  and  as  lieutenant  at  Fort 
Dummer  the  next  year.  Brought  up  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  like  other  New  England 
children,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  became  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Indian  mode  of  life.  He  had  so  far  forgotten 
the  English  language,  that  on  his  return  to  his  former 
home  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  known,  and  was  only 
recognized  by  walking  on  a  pair  of  stilts,  he  had  been  fond 

1  Benjamin  Janes,  in  1707,  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council  for  aid,  as  fol- 
lows: "  Benjamin  Janes,  late  of  Northampton,  now  resident  in  Wethersfleld,  com- 
plained of  bis  great  sufferings  from  the  French  and  Indian  enemies,  who  rifled  his 
house,  killed  4  of  his  children  and  scalped  his  wife  who  long  had  been  and  still  is  un- 
der cure,  and  himself  so  impoverished  that  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  surgeons  in 
whose  hands  she  hath  been  and  is  like  to  be,  for  their  cost  and  pains  therein."  The 
Governor  and  Council  gave  him  a  brief  to  beg,  "  craving  the  charity  of  the  good  peo- 
ple in  Branford,  Guilford,  Killingworth  and  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut."— Judd  MSS. 

2  See  Appendix  F. 
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of  using  when  a  boy.  He  married  Rebecca  Danks.  ^  The 
wife  of  John  Searl,  mother  of  Elisha,  was  one  of  those 
who  were  tomahawked,  but  she  recovered.^ 

capt.  Benjamin      Capt.    Benjamin  Wright,  who  so  success- 
^"sht.  fully  beat  off  the  Indian  attack  on  his  house 

at  Lower  Farms,  was  the  famous  Indian 
fighter,  whose  exploits  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of 
the  valley.  Capt.  Wright  was  constantly  employed  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  and  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  scouting  expeditions,  during  that  period, 
though  not  strictly  in  chronological  order  at  this  point, 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place,  as  he  was  then  a  resident 
of  Northampton.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wright  Jr. , 
who  came  to  Northampton  with  his  father  in  1656.  Sergt. 
Samuel  Wright  moved  to  Northfield  when  that  town  was 
first  settled,  and  was  slain  by  the  Indians,  in  Sept.  1675, 
when  Benjamin  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  Capt.  Benja- 
min Wright  married  Thankful  Taylor,  March  22",  1681 ; 
she  died  in  1701,  and  he  afterwards  married  Mary  Baker  of 
Springfield.  He  was  among  the  inhabitants  at  the  second 
settlement  of  Northfield,  from  1685  to  1690,  and  returned  to 

1  A  grandson  of  Elisha  Searl,  who  had  heard  him  relate  his  adventures,  gave  the 
following  ac-jouiit  to  the  late  Sylvester  Judd: — "'When  Pascommuck  was  taken  by 
the  Indians  in  1704,  they  took  a  little  brother  of  his  from  the  bed  by  his  feet,  and 
dashed  his  brains  out  as  if  he  had  been  a  cat.  They  gathered  the  children  they  had 
taken  together,  and  knocked  them  in  the  head,  one  after  another.  Elisha  Searl  ran, 
the  Indians  finding  him  pretty  smart  and  active,  concluded  to  save  him.  Samuel 
Janes  attempted  to  run,  but  received  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk  on  the  side  of  his  head 
above  the  temple,  and  they  supposed  he  was  dead.  lie  always  carried  the  mark. 
(He  was  a  thriving  man,  and  old  Kentfield  said  he  had  got  half  of  Pascommuck,  and 
if  the  Indians  had  knocked  in  the  other  side  of  his  head,  he  would  have  got  the 

whole.)    Elisha  Searl's  mother  was  carried  to  a  place  called 's  Island  in  Broad 

brook,  near  or  on  Brewer's  farm,  when  the  Indians  finding  that  she  was  pregnant,  and 
thinking  she  would  not  be  able  to  travel  to  Canada,  tomahawked  her.  She  recov- 
ered. Searl  lived  in  Canada  until  he  had  imbibed  all  the  habits  and  notions  of  the 
French  and  Indians.  He  came  down  to  get  the  property  which  was  left  of  his 
father's  estate  and  not  to  stay.  An  Indian  came  with  him  for  a  guide.  Many  per- 
sons took  an  interest  in  him,  and  used  their  influence  to  get  him  to  stay.  They  kept 
him  away  from  the  Indian,  gave  him  presents,  got  a  commission  for  him,  etc.  They 
finally  succeeded.  The  Indian  after  remaining  some  months  returned.  He  had  en- 
gaged to  marry  a  French  girl  in  Canada.  Her  name  was  Katreen,  as  he  pronounced 
it.  He  retained  some  regard  for  her  and  named  one  of  his  daughters  Catherine,  in 
remembrance  of  her." — Judd  MSS. 

2  "  One  of  her  descendants  has  in  her  possession  a  silver  hair  pin  worn  on  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Searl  at  the  time  the  blow  was  inflicted." — Lyman's  History  of  Easthampton, 
p.  17.  This  fact  has  been  amplified  into  a  silver  comb  of  sufQcieut  size  to  deaden  the 
blow  of  the  tomahawk,  and  thus  save  her  life. 

Z2 
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Northampton  when  the  former  place  was  a  second  time 
abandoned.  In  1714,  he  returned  to  Northfield  and  became 
one  of  the  permanent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, of  its  settlers.  He  owned  a  home  lot  on  Bridge 
Street,  Northampton,  which  he  sold,  and  removed  to  Lower 
Farms,  where  he  lived  in  1704.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Northampton  military  company  in  1698,  and  was  stationed 
with  others  at  Deerfield.  His  first  exploit,  as  commander 
of  the  expedition  that  rescued  the  boys  captured  in  the 
Hatfield  meadows,  has  been  already  noted.  In  1708,  he 
commanded  a  scouting  party  of  English  and  Indians, 
which  was  sent  up  the  Connecticut  River.  He  ascended 
the  river  to  Cowasset  (now  Newberry,  Vt.),  was  absent 
nine  weeks,  but  discovered  no  Indians. 

Commands  a  Scout-  With  a  party  of  fifteen  men^  from  North- 
ing Expe  d  i  t  i  o  n,  ampton,  Hatfield,  Deerfield  and  Spring- 
indians,  and  is  field,  Capt.  Wright  Set  out  in  April,  1709, 
Defeated.  qu  another  scouting  expedition.     He  fol- 

lowed the  Connecticut  to  White  River,  and  proceeded  up 
that  stream  to  its  source.  Leaving  a  deposit  of  provisions, 
with  six  men  as  a  guard,  the  rest  pushed  on  over  the  moun- 
tains till  they  reached  French  (or  Onion)  River.  Here  they 
either  found  or  made  canoes,  in  which  they  sailed  down  to 
Lake  Champlain.  They  went  out  upon  the  lake,  and  com- 
ing upon  a  party  of  Indians  in  two  canoes,  fired  upon 
them.  Two  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  one  of  the  ca- 
noes captured,  contaiidng  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions. 
One  scalp  was  obtained.  On  their  return  up  French  River, 
they  discovered  another  party  of  Indians  returning  from  a 
marauding  expedition  in  New  England,  having  with  them 
William  Moody,  whom  they  had  captured  near  Exeter. 
Capt.  Wright  fired  upon  the  party,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several.  Moody  jumped  from  the  canoe  and  swam  for  the 
shore.  Lieut.  Wells  and  John  Strong  went  forward  to 
help  Moody,  when  a  part  of  the  Indian  force,  landing  from 
other  canoes,  that   had   not  been  discovered,   fired   upon 

1  This  party  consisted  of  Capt.  Wright,  John  Burt,  John  Strong,  Matthew  Cles- 
son,  and  Lieut.  John  King  of  Northampton;  John  Wells,  Jonathan  Hoyt,  Timothy 
Childs,  Bbenezer  Severance,  and  Jabez  Olmsted  of  Deerfield;  Joseph  Root  and  Joseph 
Wait  of  Hatfield;  Thomas  Pagan  and  Joseph  Ephraim,  two  Natiek  Indians:  and 
Thomas  McCreeny  and  Henry  Wright  of  Springfield. 
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them,  killing  Wells  and  wounding  Strong.  Tlie  English 
fled,  leaving  the  prisoner  Moody,  who  was  too  weak  to  keep 
up  with  them,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  enemy.  They 
seized  and  burned  him  on  the  spot.  John  Burt  disap- 
peared ;  he  was  lost  in  the  woods  and  undoubtedly  died  of 
hunger.  Strong  was  able  to  traA^el,  and  the  next  day  com- 
ing to  their  canoes  on  White  River,  they  retreated  to 
Hatfield,  reaching  that  place  on  the  28*''  of  May,  having 
been  absent  thirty-two  days.  The  rear  guard,  left  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  started  for  home  six  days  after  the  rest 
of  the  command  left  them.  In  tlie  French  account,  it  is 
stated  that  two  Indians  were  killed  on  the  lake  and  one  on 
shore,  and  that  four  or  five  of  the  English  were  slain. 

Bounty  and  Scalp  Tliose  wlio  Were  engaged  in  this  expedition. 
Money  Granted,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  pay  and 
scalp  bounty  money.  They  asserted  that 
four  Indians  had  been  killed  on  the  lake,  and  presented  one 
scalp.  They  also  declared  to  Col.  Partridge,  who  forwarded 
the  paper,  that  they  were  sure  of  having  killed  four  more 
on  Onion  River,  making  eight  in  all.  The  court  allowed 
Capt.  Wright  £12,  and  £G  each  to  the  men.  It  is  asserted 
that  they  had  a  pocket  compass  to  guide  them  through  the 
forest.  These  instruments  were  not  in  general  use  here  at 
that  time,  and  were  rarely  employed  in  surveying  till  after 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

'Here  am  I  send      Duriug  tliis  sauic  year  an  expedition  for  the 
'"*'•"  conquest  of   Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  was 

undertaken  by  the  colonies.  The  General 
Court  presented  the  matter  to  the  home  government,  and 
the  enterprise  was  entered  upon  with  spirit  and  determina- 
tion. The  Queen  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  and  soldiers 
and  ships  were  promised.  This  scheme  was  inaugurated 
while  Capt.  Wright  was  engaged  in  the  scout  just  re- 
counted, and  on  his  return  he  endeavored  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  that  army.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  short  but  characteristic  letter,  in  which  he 
used  the  phrase  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  But  the 
enterprise  failed  and  nothing  further  is  heard  from  him 
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while  tlie  war  was  in  progress.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  was  idle.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for 
such  men  as  Capt.  Wright,  and  no  doubt  he  found  ample 
employment.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  building  up  the  struggling  town  of 
Northfield,  and  in  subsequent  wars  will  again  come  into 
prominence  as  an  Indian  fighter.  ^ 

1    Following  is  the  letter  of  Capt.  Wright,  offeriug  his  services  to  the  government: 

"  Northampton,  Sept.  19,  1709. 
"  May  it  please  y"^  Excellency 

"  With  submission  and  under  correction,  I  would  offer  my  service  to  y'  Excel- 
lency, if  that  in  wisdom  you  send  forces  to  Canada  from  our  parts  by  land,  that 
*  Here  am  I,  send  me.'    This  year  I  have  done  service,  and  hope  I  may  again,  not  that 
I  would  trouble  y'  Excellency  but  am  willing  to  go. 
"  Not  else,  but  in  duty  I  subscribe 

y  Excellency's  most  humble  serv'. 

Benjamin  Wright." 


CHAPTER  XL. 
QUEEN  ANNE'S  FRENCH   AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

Caleb  Lyman  Com-  In  1704,  tlie  government  having  received 
mands  a  Scout-  information  tliat  tlie  Indians  had  an  en- 
'  ^    "  ^'  campment  at  Cowass,^  on  the  Connecticut 

River,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  planting,  determined 
to  break  it  up.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  organization  of 
a  scouting  jiarty  to  reconnoitre.  Only  one  man  offered 
himself  for  that  service  in  Hampshire  County.  Col.  Par- 
tridge therefore  requested  the  commander  of  the  Connecti- 
cut forces  to  engage  some  Indians  for  the  expedition. 
Major  Whiting  accordingly  "did  speedily  procure  five 
brisk  Indians  "  ^  at  Hartford,  who  volunteered  for  this  ser- 
vice. Caleb  Lyman  of  Northampton,  was  the  one  man  who 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Lymau's  Account    The  followiug  report  of  this  undertaking 

of  the  Expedition,     jg  copied  iu  f  ull  f  rom  Penhallow's  Indian 

Wars.  ^     It  was  furnished  to  the  author  by 

Mr.  Lyman  himself,  and  is  therefore  of  great  interest,  and 

thoroughly  reliable :  — 

"Sometime  in  the  month  of  May,  1704,  there  came  intelligence  from 
Albany,  of  a  niimher  of  enemy  Indians  up  Connecticnt  river,  who  had 
built  a  fort,  and  planted  com,  at  a  place  called  Cowassuck.  On  the 
fifth  of  June  following,  we  set  out  (by  order  of  authority)  from  North- 
ampton, and  went  nine  days  journey  into  the  wilderness  (through  much 
difficulty,  by  reason  of  the  enemy's  himting  and  scouting  in  the  woods, 

1  Cowassuck  or  Cowass,  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Deerfleld,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Wells  River.  It  was  a 
famous  rallying  place  for  the  Indians.  They  fished  in  the  stream,  planted  the  fertile 
meadow,  and  made  it  a  general  rendezvous  on  their  way  back  and  forth  from  Can- 
ada.   The  Pascoramuck,  as  well  as  the  Deerfield  captives,  stopped  there. 

2  Petition  of  Major  Whiting,  1706,  Judd  MSS. 

3  pp.  81  to  33. 

5  0  1 
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as  we  perceived  by  their  tracks  and  firing),  and  then  came  across  some 
fresh  tracks,  which  we  followed  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  above  said 
river :  Supposing  there  might  be  a  number  of  Indians  at  hand,  we  be- 
ing not  far  from  the  place  where  the  fort  was  said  to  be  built.  Here 
we  made  a  halt  to  consult  what  methods  to  take ;  and  soon  concluded 
to  send  out  a  spy,  with  green  leaves  for  a  cap  and  vest,  to  prevent  his 
own  discovery,  and  to  find  out  the  enemy.  But  before  our  spy  was 
gone  out  of  sight,  we  saw  two  Indians,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
us,  in  a  canoe,  and  so  immediately  called  him  :  And  soon  after  we  heard 
the  firing  of  a  gun  up  the  river.  Upon  which  we  concluded  to  keep 
close  till  sun  set ;  and  then  if  we  could  make  any  further  discovery  of 
the  enemy,  to  attack  them,  if  possible  in  the  night.  And  accordingly 
when  the  evening  came  on,  we  moved  towards  the  river,  and  soon  per- 
ceived a  smoke,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  as  we  thought,  where 
we  afterwards  foiuid  they  had  taken  up  their  lodging.  But  so  great 
was  the  difficulty,  that  (though  we  used  our  utmost  care  and  diligence 
in  it)  we  were  not  able  to  make  the  approach  till  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  we  came  within  twelve  rods  of  the  wigwam,  where 
they  lay.  But  here  we  met  with  a  new  difficulty,  which  we  feared 
would  have  ruined  our  design.  For  the  ground  was  so  covered  over 
with  dry  sticks  and  brush,  for  the  space  of  five  rods,  that  we  could  not 
jjass,  withoiit  making  such  a  crackling,  as  we  thought  would  alarm 
enemy,  and  give  them  time  to  escape.  But  while  we  were  contriving 
to  compass  ovir  design,  God  in  his  good  providence  so  ordered  that  a 
very  small  cloud  arose,  which  gave  a  smart  claj)  of  thmider,  and  a  sud- 
den shower  of  rain.  And  this  opportunity  we  embraced,  to  run 
through  the  thicket;  and  so  came  undiscovered  within  sight  of  the 
wigwam  ;  ^  and  perceived  by  their  noise  that  the  enemy  were  awake. 
But  however,  being  imwilling  to  lose  any  time,  we  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  till  we  were  within  three  or  four  rods  of  them.  Then  we 
arose,  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  wigwam,  and  fired  in  upon  them  ;  and 
flinging  down  our  guns  we  surrounded  them  with  our  clubs  and  hatch- 
ets and  knocked  down  several  we  met  with.  But  after  all  our  diligence, 
two  of  their  number  made  their  escape  from  us ;  one  mortally  woimded, 
and  another  not  hurt,  as  we  afterwards  heard. 

"  When  we  came  to  look  over  the  slain,  we  found  seven  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  six  of  whom  we  scalped,  and  left  another  unscalped  (Our  In- 
dians saying,  they  would  give  one  to  the  coinitry,  since  we  had  each  of 
us  one,  and  so  concluded  we  should  be  rich  enoiigh).  When  the  action 
was  thus  over,  we  took  our  scalps  and  plunder,  such  as  guns,  skins,  etc. , 
and  the  enemy's  canoes,  in  which  we  came  down  the  river  about  twelve 
miles  by  break  of  day,  and  then  thought  it  prudence  to  dismiss  and 
break  the  canoes,  knowing  there  were  some  of  the  enemy  betwixt  us 
and  home. 

"And  now,  our  care  being  how  to  make  a  safe  and  comfortable  re- 
turn, we  first  looked  over  oiir  provision,  and  foiuid  we  had  not  more 
than  enough  for  one  small  refreshment ;  and  being  above  one  hmidred 

1    This  wigwam,  Mr.  Jiidd  says,  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  miles  below  Cowass. 
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miles  from  any  English  settlement,  we  were  very  thoughtful  how  we 
should  subsist  by  the  way.  For  having  tracked  about  thirty  of  the 
enemy  a  little  before  us,  we  could  not  hunt  for  our  subsistence  for  fear 
of  discovery ;  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  eat  buds  of  trees,  grass  and 
strawberry  leaves  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  days,  till  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  we  safely  arrived  at  Northampton,  on  the  lO""  or 
20"'  of  the  aforesaid  June.  And  sometime  after  (upon  our  humble  pe- 
tition to  the  Great  and  General  Court,  to  consider  the  service  we  had 
done)  we  received  thirty-one  pounds  reward.  And  I  have  only  this  to 
observe,  that  in  consequence  of  this  action,  the  enemy  were  generally 
alarmed,  and  immediately  forsook  their  fort  and  corn  at  Cowassuck, 
and  never  returned  to  this  day  that  we  could  hear  of,  to  renew  their 
settlement  at  that  place." 

Lyman  and  his  party      In  Noveniber,  the  General  Court  granted 
Rewarded.  Caleb  Lyman ^  £21  for  "bis  good  services 

in  killing  seven  Indians."  The  savages 
who  composed  the  company,  it  seems  conld  not  wait  the 
slow  motions  of  the  Court,  and  were  paid  £10  on  their  re- 
turn, by  Col.  Partridge,  which  was  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Legislature  when  the  bounty  was  granted  to  Lyman.  In 
addition,  Major  Whiting  also  paid  them  £8  each  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  In  1706,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  for  repayment.  The  Council  at  first  de- 
murred, on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Connecticut,  and  should  be  paid  by  that  colony,  but 
eventually  granted  the  amount. 

Pears  tor  the  Safety      Tliis  exploit  Completely  broke  up  the  en- 
of  Lyman  and  ru-      campmcut  at  Cowass,  aud  the  enemy  fled 

mors  of  an  In vad-  •     -i     i    i         i        /-n  t  rm  ti- 

ing  Army  on  the      precipitately  to  Canada,     ihe  expedition 

March.  was  extremely  hazardous,   and  there  was 

great   solicitude   for   its  safety.      Bands  of   Indians  were 

1  Caleb  Lyman,  a  sou  of  John  Lyman,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Northampton,  was 
born  in  1678.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  highly  respected,  be- 
came an  elder  in  the  church,  and  died  at  Weston,  Nov.  IT"",  1742.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Weston,  in  which  it  is  said  of  him  that  "  He  had 
a  pleasant  temper  and  was  useful  in  all  relations.  He  had  been  a  deacon,  and  then 
assistant  to  the  pastor  (probably  an  elder).  He  had  a  firm  courage  in  his  military  ca- 
pacity; was  a  man  of  steady  loyalty.  As  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  endeavored  to 
promote  order,  righteousness  and  peace;  a  kind  neighbor;  a  peace-maker,  and  gave 
£500  legacy  to  his  minister  and  successors.  He  acquired  considerable  outward  es- 
tate, was  very  kind  to  ministers."  His  wife  survived  him.  He  had  a  family  of 
adopted  children,  but  none  of  his  own. — Judd  MSS. 

In  October,  1704,  Mr.  Lyman  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  reward.  In  that 
document  he  states  that  he  "  furnished  himself  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
and  traveled  about  one  hundred  fifty  miles  with  the  rest,  with  great  hazard,  and  was 
gone  a  full  fortnight,  that  we  slew  seven  of  the  enemy  and  brought  six  scalps  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  these  plantations.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
North  Church  in  Boston,  in  1713,  and  one  of  its^first  deacons. 
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roaming  everywhere,  and  so  small  a  party  it  was  feared 
would  be  quickly  dispatched.  Scarcely  were  they  out  of 
sight  before  a  report  camie  that  a  body  of  French  and  In- 
dians was  on  the  way  to  attack  Northampton  and  other 
towns  in  Hampshire  County.  This  rumor  became  certainty 
when  a  French  deserter  arrived,  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  invading  army.  Messengers  were  hurriedly  dispatched 
to  Connecticut  for  assistance,  and  all  hope  of  the  return  of 
Lyman  and  his  braves  was  abandoned.  Major  Whiting 
promptly  responded,  and  soon  arrived  with  a  force  of  three 
hundred  forty-three  men,  comprising  representatives  from 
every  county  and  from  nearly  every  town  in  Connecticut. 
Head-quarters  were  established  at  Northampton,  and  for 
many  weeks  the  town  was  filled  with  soldiers.  Three 
times  during  June  and  July,  was  this  rumor  of  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  forces  renewed,  and  each  time  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  from  Connecticut.  No  enemy  appearing, 
the  troops  soon  returned. 

An  Army  sent      Tlicse  rumors  wcrc  uot  gTouudless,  uor  Were 
against  North-     the  preparations  for  defense  needless.     The 

ampton,  and  the        ^  „    „  j         i_-n    i,       i  i    at  i 

Causes  of  its      Ciovemor  or  Canada  still  harbored  tne  de- 
Faiiure.  sign  of   destroying  the  settlements  on  the 

Connecticut  River.  The  report  of  Gov.  Vaudreuil  to  the 
home  government^  of  this  expensive  and  abortive  enter- 
prise is  but  a  tissue  of  explanations  concerning  its  origin 
and  excuses  for  its  failure.  Yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  his  Indian  allies,  who  after  recovery  from  the  fatigue 
attending  the  sack  of  Deerfield,  were  anxious  to  undertake 
another  raid,  he  placed  an  army  of  about  seven  hundred 
Indians  and  one  hundred  twenty-five  French  soldiers,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Beaucours.  The  ultimate  design  of  this 
invasion  was  the  destruction  of  Northampton.  It  failed  for 
several  reasons,  some  of  which  are  given  by  the  French 
Governor,  and  others  supplied  by  various  English  his- 
torians. Vaudreuil  attributed  its  want  of  success  to  the 
desertion  of  a  soldier,  when  within  a  day's  march  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  subsequent  panic  in  the  army.  In  Canada  the 
highest  expectations  were  entertained  concerning  the  expe- 
dition.    It  started  amid  great  rejoicings,  and  important  re- 

1    New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  9,  pp.  763,  764. 
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suits  were  anticipated.  Englisli  historians  attribute  the 
retreat  of  this  formidable  army  to  internal  dissensions. 
The  rank  and  file,  unable  to  decide  relative  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  prospective  spoils,  mutinied,  and  nearly 
one-half  deserted,  marching  homewards.  Finding  the  Eng- 
lish thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  courage  of 
the  rest  failed,  and  the  enterprise  collapsed.  ^ 

Lord  cornbury  gives       Vaudreuil's  Statement  that  the  length  of 
Information.  time  required  to  gather  his  Indian  forces, 

would  give  the  enemy  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain information  of  the  movement,  was  correct.  The  fact 
that  he  was  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  New  England,  as 
well  as  its  destination,  were  well  known.  Lord  Cornbury, 
Governor  of  New  York,  informed  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  that  his  scouts  had  ascertained  that  "  300  French 
and  Indians  were  marching  with  a  design  to  attempt  North- 
ampton in  New  England."  The  very  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  march  was  given  in  the  Boston  news- 
papers. Knowledge  that  their  plans  and  movements  were 
no  secret,  and  that  all  the  towns  would  be  well  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  defense,  dampened  their  ardor,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  main  reason  why  the  army  "broke  up." 

Anxiety  and  Alarm      These  coustaut  Fumors  of  an  approachiug 
Everywhere.  enemy  kept   the  countrj^   in   a  continued 

state  of  alarm.  At  no  time  since  Philip's 
war,  twenty-eight  years  previous,  had  there  been  so  many 
soldiers  in  the  county.  They  were  quartered  in  every 
town,  and  there  were  marchings  and  counter-marchings  in 
every  direction.  Indians,  spies  and  scouts  of  the  approach- 
ing army,  filled  the  forests.  Parties  of  English,  many  of 
them  citizens  of  the  river  towns,  incessantly  ranged  the 
woods.  None  of  the  inhabitants  dared  venture  far  beyond 
the  fortifications  without  an  efficient  guard,  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  farming  community  were  greatly  interfered 
with,  if  not  wholly  suspended.  The  attack  on  Pascom- 
muck  brought  the  warfare  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people 
of  Northampton.     Repeated  rumors  that  a  force  of  French 

1    Penhallow's  Indian  Wars,  p.  34. 
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and  Indians  was  on  its  way  to  attack  the  town,  and  the 
ever  present  dread  that  the  blow  might  be  delivered  at  any 
moment,  must  have  filled  the  minds  of  all  with  disquietude 
and  apprehension. 

Casualties  in  1704.  Duriug  this  year  Indian  murders  were  fre- 
quent, but  no  citizen  of  Northampton  was 
slain  after  the  attack  on  Pascommuck.  In  May,  John 
Allen  and  wife  were  killed  at  Deerfield  ;  Thomas  Russell  of 
Hatfield,  "  having  rambled  from  the  party  he  was  with," 
was  slain  above  Deerfield,  and  Kidness,  a  friendly  Indian, 
was  killed  near  Hatfield  mill.  Sergt.  Hawks  was  fired 
upon  while  riding  to  Hatfield,  and  wounded  in  the  hand. 
On  the  29'*"  of  July,  Thomas  Battis,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  carrying  dispatches  to  Boston,  was  slain  on  his 
return,  within  the  present  town  of  Belchertown.  His  dis- 
patches were  sent  to  Canada.  Allusion  to  intelligence  ob- 
tained from  them  is  made  by  Vaudreuil  in  his  reports  to 
the  home  government  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  congratula- 
tory notice  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  English,  caused  by 
the  invading  army.  In  August,  a  party  of  men  on  the 
way  from  Northampton  to  Westfield,  under  Capt.  Allen  of 
Connecticut,  were  ambushed,  two  of  them  killed  and  two 
others  made  prisoners.  An  English  scouting  party  fell  in 
with  the  enemj^  soon  after,  killed  two  of  the  Indians  and 
rescued  the  prisoners. 

Snow  Shoes.  Having  become  convinced  by  sad  experience 

that  it  was  useless  to  undertake  to  pursue 
the  enemy  in  winter  when  the  snow  was  deep,  without 
snow  shoes,  the  General  Court  ordered  five  hundred  pairs 
and  as  many  moccasins  for  use  on  the  frontiers.  One  hun- 
dred twenty-five  of  them  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  military  officer  of  Hampshire  County.  Only  3s.  per 
pair  were  allowed  for  them  by  the  government.  On  petition 
of  Col.  Partridge  and  other  officers  of  Hampshire,  in  which 
they  state  that  a  ' '  good  pair  of  snow  shoes  and  magosins 
and  bands  (the  snow  shoes  could  not  be  worn  without  moc- 
casins) cost  10s,"  the  price  was  raised  in  November  to  5s., 
and  so  remained  till  1712,  when  7s.  were  allowed.  Each  sol- 
dier had  to  furnish  himself  with  them,  and  the  sums  named 
were  all  that  the  government  was  willing  to  repay  the  men. 
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The  French  indis-  Diiriiig  the  yeai"  1705,  not  one  of  the  Hamp- 
posed  for  fur-  sMre  towns  was  molested.  There  was  con- 
stant apprehension  of  Indian  raids,  but 
none  occurred.  The  French  government  in  Canada,  hav- 
ing met  with  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  ^  and  having  also  un- 
der consideration  proposals  for  a  treaty  designed  to  bring- 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  had  no  disposition  to  organ- 
ize any  more  marauding  expeditions.  In  anticipation  of  a 
winter  attack  upon  some  of  the  river  towns,  preparations 
for  defence  were  not  neglected.  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  and  Westfield,  were  garrisoned  from  January  to 
March,  by  two  hundred  men  from  Connecticut,  who  were 
supplied  with  snow  shoes,  but  saw  no  occasion  to  use  them. 
Soldiers  were  also  stationed  at  Deerfield  and  Brookfield. 
As  usual,  many  rumors  and  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  were  rife,  and  the  excitement  and  alarm  did  not 
subside. 

Citpt.  Parsons-      Samuel  Bartlett,   who  was  wounded  while 
spoilt.  pursuing  the  enemy  after  the  destruction  of 

Pascommuck,  in  his  petition  for  aid,  men- 
tions the  "  Grand  Scout  towards  West  River,"  in  the  win- 
ter of  1705,  under  Capt.  John  Parsons,  but  no  other  allu- 
sion to  the  affair  has  been  found.  Capt,  Parsons  of  North- 
ampton, certifies  that  Bartlett  was  impressed  for  the  service. 

Several  Persons     No  Indian  attack  occurred  in  Hampshire  in 
Killed  in  1706 and     i^(){]  and  1707,  though  scvcral  persons  lost 

1707  ?  c:?  -L 

their  lives  within  its  limits.  At  Springfield, 
Samuel  Chapin  was  wounded  ;  at  Brookfield,  widow  Mary 
Mcintosh  was  killed :  and  at  Sheffield,  Judah  Trumbull 
was  slain.  These  casualties  which  took  place  in  1706,  were 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  straggling  parties  of  Indians, 
Edward  Bancroft  of  Westfield,  was  the  only  person  killed 
T)y  the  Indians  in  this  County  in  1707. 

ilemorable  E  X  p  e-        OuC    of   the    mOSt   important    scouting   expe- 
dition of  Capt.      ditions  of  the  year  was  that  of  Capt.  John 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.    He  started  from 
Deerfield,  on  the  28*''  of  April,  1707,  with  twelve  men.     For 

1  The  annual  store  ship  with  supplies,  covering  "two  millions  of  wealth"  was 
captured  by  the  English.  The  vessel  had  also  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  material  sup- 
plies on  board,  and  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  twenty  priests  were  made  prisoners. 
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a  fortnight  they  tracked  the  Indians,  crossing  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  coming  out  upon  Lake  Champlain,  without 
overtaking  the  enemy.  They  followed  the  trail  to  French 
River,  and  down  that  stream  to  the  last  carrying  place, 
when,  concluding  that  the  Indians  were  too  far  in  advance 
for  further  pursuit,  they  retraced  their  steps,  arriving  at 
home  on  the  30'*^  of  May.  This  was  the  first  party  of  sol- 
diers that  went  from  Connecticut  River  to  tlie  Lake.  ^ 

Several  Northamp-  In  1708,  the  dcpredatioiis  by  detached  and 
tou  Men  Slain.  roviiig  bauds  of  Indians  were  continued, 
and  a  number  of  persons  killed.  Two  sons 
of  Capt.  John  Parsons  of  Northampton,  Samuel  aged 
twenty-three,  and  Joseph  aged  fourteen,  were  killed  on  the 
G'*"  of  July,  while  in  the  woods,  searching  for  cattle.  On 
the  26^'',  Aaron  Parsons,  a  soldier,  son  of  Samuel  Parsons 
of  Northampton,  and  Benajah  Hulburt  of  Enfield,  another 
soldier,  were  slain  by  a  j^arty  of  Indians  who  suddenly 
assaulted  the  house  of  Lieut.  Abel  Wright,  at  Skipmuck, 
Springfield.  At  the  same  time  they  scalped  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  Wright,  who  afterwards  died,  and  killed  Hannah, 
wife  of  Lieut.  Wright's  son  Henry,  ^  The  infant  son  of 
Henry  Wright,  and  his  daughter  Hannah,  were  in  the 
same  cradle ;  the  former  was  killed  and  the  latter  was 
knocked  on  the  head,  but  she  survived  the  blow. 

other  Casualties.  In  October,  Abijali  Bartlett  was  killed  at 
Brookfield,  John  Wolcott  captured  and 
three  others  wounded.  A  few  days  after,  Ebenezer,  son  of 
John  Field  of  Hatfield,  was  slain  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  Deer- 
field.  Soldiers  from  Connecticut  were  present  at  different 
times  during  the  year,  but  no  enemy  appeared  in  force. 

De  Rouviiie  Raids     Tliougli  uo  attack  was  made  in  this  section 
Haverhill.  during  this  year,  the  French  were  not  idle. 

An  expedition  of  several  hundred  French 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Hertel  de  Rouviiie,  was  sent 
out.  The  intention  was  to  attack  the  settlements  on  the 
Maine  coast,  and  lay  waste  that  territory.     Before  proceed- 

1  Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  p.  276. 

2  Henry  Wright  was  then  serving  with  Capt.  Benjamin  Wright  in  the  scouting  ex- 
pedition to  Lake  Champlain. 
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ing  far,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  deserted, 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  raid  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Having  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of 
his  force  and  surprise  if  possible  some  outlying  settlement, 
Rouville  pressed  forward,  and  on  the  29*''  of  August,  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Haverhill.  About  forty  persons  were 
killed  and  many  taken  prisoners.  The  citizens  rallied  as 
quickly  as  possible,  pursued  and  attacked  the  retreating 
enemy.  De  Rouville's  brother  and  a  number  of  other 
Frenchmen  were  killed,  and  many  of  the  captives  rescued. 
Fearing  that  the  enemy  would  next  attack  the  river  towns, 
preparations  for  defense  were  hastily  made  in  all  of  them, 
and  reinforcements  sent  up  from  Connecticut.  That  party, 
however,  did  not  come  in  this  direction,  but  made  the  best 
of  its  way  back  to  Canada. 

Captivity  of  Me-  While  on  liis  Way  homeward  from  North- 
human  Hinsdale,  amptou,  Mehumau  Hinsdale  of  Deerfield, 
was  captured  by  two  Indians,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Pine  Bridge,  in  this  town.  The  forest  trees  had 
not  yet  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  he  anticipated  no  danger. 
He  was  taken  to  Canada,  where  he  was  compelled  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  This  was  his  second  captivity,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  knew  him,  attempted  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  designs  and  movements  of  the  English. 
Refusing  to  give  the  desired  intelligence,  he  was  ordered 
into  close  confinement.  Soon  after  the  Indians  asked  the 
Governor  to  surrender  Hinsdale  to  them,  as  they  desired  to 
burn  an  Englishman  before  starting  out  on  the  war  path, 
and  he  was  delivered  into  their  custody.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  plotting  to  desert  to  the  English,  and  desired 
the  good  offices  of  Hinsdale  to  ensure  a  favorable  reception. 
Their  design  was  discovered,  and  he  was  again  remanded 
to  prison.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  Joseph  Cles- 
son,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  meantime,  he  was  sent 
to  France.  Here  the  prisoners  were  well  received,  hospita- 
bly treated,  and  were  at  length  sent  to  England.  Great 
kindness  was  shown  them  by  the  English,  and  they  were 
eventually  shipped  to  New  England,  and  landed  in  Rhode 
Island.  Hinsdale  was  absent  from  home  about  three  and 
one-half  years.' 

1    Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield,  vol.  1,  pp.  367,  368. 
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Another  Raid  under     The  scoutliig  Gxpeditioii  of  Capt.  Beiija- 
Rou^'iiie.  mill  Wright,  which  took  place  this  year, 

and  in  which  he  encountered  the  enemy 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  French  River,  has  already 
been  described.  The  Indians  surprised  by  him,  on  their 
return  home,  chagrined  and  crestfallen,  were  anxious  for 
revenge,  and  asked  of  Vaudreuil  permission  to  make 
another  raid.  He  assented  to  their  request,  and  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  eighty  French  and  Indians,  commanded 
by  De  Rouville,  started  on  the  22''  of  June.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Deeriield,  and  driven  off, 
having  succeeded  in  capturing  Joseph  Clesson  and  John 
Arms.  In  the  skirmish,  Jonathan  Williams  was  killed, 
and  Matthew  Clesson  mortally  wounded. 

Killed  at  Brookfieid  Ou  the  9"'  of  August.  1709.  Johii  Clary 
in  1709  and  1710.  ^^d  Robcrt  Granger,  were  slain  at  Brook- 
field.  July  22''  of  the  following  year,  six 
men  who  were  making  hay  at  that  place,  were  surprised 
and  killed.  They  were  the  only  persons  slain  in  the 
county  during  that  year. 

Sam  ueistrong  Samuel  Stroug  of  Northampton,  and  his  son 
Wounded  and  Samuel,  started  on  the  morning  of  the  10*'' 
sonKuied.  ^^  o^  August,  1711,  to  get  a  load  of  grain 
from  the  meadows.  They  -went  through 
Kingsley's  gate,  very  near  where  the  present  High  Street 
enters  the  meadows.  When  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  three  shots  were  fired  at  them  by  Indians  in  am- 
bush. The  people  living  on  South  Street  heard  the  guns 
and  ran  to  the  spot.  They  found  the  young  man  dead  and 
the  team  standing  quiet.  The  father  was  wounded,  cap- 
tured, and  on  his  way  to  Canada.  According  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  in  the  family,  Mr.  Strong,  in  recounting  his 
adventures,  stated  that  when  the  party  reached  a  hill, 
whence  Northampton  could  be  seen,  he  took,  as  he  sup- 
posed, his  last  look  upon  his  beloved  home  and  town,  with 
feelings  that  cannot  be  described.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  he  remained  in  Canada,  nor  how  he  obtained  his  lib- 
erty. He  returned  on  a  Lecture  Day,  and  entered  the 
meeting  house  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  entire  con- 
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gregation,  who  received  him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Elder  John  Strong  and  lived  on 
South  Street.    His  son  Samuel  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Expeditions  into      While  the  Freuch  were  constantly  fitting 
the  Enemy's     Qut  and  Sending  expeditions  across  our  f ron- 

Country,   1707  to,.  .  ,,  nii  n  i- 

1711.  tiers  to  plunder  and  destroy,  the  colonies 

were  also  active  in  carrying  war  into  the 
country  of  the  enemy.  In  1707,  an  expedition  was  pre- 
pared by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hami)- 
shire,  for  a  descent  upon  Nova  Scotia.  An  army,  a  thou- 
sand strong,  under  command  of  Col.  March,  convoyed  by 
an  English  frigate,  besieged  Port  Royal.  The  place  was 
so  well  defended,  that  after  an  investment  of  two  weeks, 
the  invading  army  ingloriously  embarked  and  sailed  away. 
An  aggressive  but  fruitless  attempt  against  Canada  was 
made  by  the  English  in  1709.  An  address  to  the  Queen, 
seeking  aid  to  an  enterprise  for  the  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try was  well  received,  and  preparations  on  a  large  scale 
undertaken.  A  sufiicient  naval  force  and  five  regiments  of 
the  regular  army  were  detailed  for  the  undertaking.  The 
colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  to  raise 
and  equip  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men.  This  army  was 
destined  for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  while  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers  from  the  colonies  farther  west,  were  to  march  by 
land  against  Montreal.  These  forces  were  promptly  mus- 
tered, the  first  named  at  Boston,  and  the  latter  at  Wood 
Creek,  near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  For  sev- 
eral months  these  troops  remained  in  camp,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  allies.  The  English  contingent  failed  to 
appear,  and  the  expedition  came  to  naught.  ^  Reverses  to 
the  English  arms  in  Portugal,  caused  the  diversion  of  the 
troops  intended  for  it,  to  the  seat  of  hostilities  in  that 
country.  These  menacing  preparations  caused  great  ex- 
citement and  alarm  in  Canada.  All  the  available  troops 
were  gathered,  fortifications  repaired,  and  the  inhabitants 
ordered  to  concentrate  within  the  walls  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  on  the  south  shore,  and  on  the  north  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  cattle  were  sent  into  the  woods.  -     So 

1    Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  4,  pp.  271-277. 
3    New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  9,  pp.  828,  832. 
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thoroughly  and  promptly  were  these  orders  carried  out  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  crops  were  left  unharvested 
from  lack  of  laborers  to  do  the  work.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  Canada  against  the  army  at  Wood  Creek, 
which  had  become  weakened  by  an  epidemic.  Gen.  Nich- 
olson, Lieut. -Governor  of  New  York,  the  commander,  had 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  slight  skirmish  hastily  retreated. 

During  the  next  year  another  expedition  was  launched 
against  Port  Royal.  A  naval  force  of  thirty-six  vessels, 
from  the  royal  navy  and  from  the  colonies,  with  four  regi- 
ments from  New  England,  and  a  regiment  of  royal  ma- 
rines, proceeded  against  that  place  capturing  it  after  a  siege 
of  about  a  week.  In  1711,  another  formidable  demonstra- 
tion against  Canada  was  organized.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
men-of-war  and  forty  transports,  conveying  more  than  five 
thousand  troops.  Massachusetts  ordered  a  levy  of  nine 
hundred  men.  The  squadron  set  sail  on  the  30"'  of  July, 
Gen.  Hill  commanding.  Misfortune  and  failure  attended 
the  enterprise.  After  reaching  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
eleven  ships  were  driven  on  shore  by  tempestuous  weather, 
and  more  than  one  thousand  persons  lost.  Defeated  by  the 
elements,  the  commander  had  no  resource  but  retreat,  and 
with  the  remnant  of  the  disabled  fleet,  sailed  for  home. 
This  was  the  last  adventure  during  the  war  against  Canada. 
No  soldiers  had  been  enlisted  in  Hampshire  County  for 
these  undertakings  till  the  last.  Among  the  eighteen  com- 
panies furnished  by  Massachusetts,  was  one  enlisted  in  this 
county.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy 
of  Northampton,  and  was  under  pay  from  June  2^^  to  Oct. 
26*'\  1711.  The  pay  roll  amounted  to  £367.2.10,  but  the 
muster  roll  of  the  company  has  not  been  preserved.  These 
several  expeditions  cost  Massachusetts  in  the  aggregate 
about  £80,000. 

Scouting  Exp  edi-      In  1712,  two  compauies  of  snow  shoe  men 

tion  and  Ex-      from  the  Bay,  were  in  service  in  this  county 

onerf'  ^      "*^      duriug  the  month  of  January.     In  March, 

Lieut.  William  Crocker  had  orders  to  raise 

a  company  and  scout  in  the  vicinity  of  Coasset,  but  there 

remains  no  record  of  any  such  duty  performed  by  him. 
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The  expedition  of  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  previously 
sketched,  occurred  in  April.  In  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  Vaudreuil  concerning  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
a  party  of  French  captives  was  collected  at  Deerfield,  and 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Williams,  protected  by  a  flag  of 
truce,  marched  to  Canada  in  July.  He  returned  September 
24"",  with  nine  English  prisoners. 

oue  more  Indian      lu  July,  occurrcd  the  last  Indian  raid  dur- 
^*^i<^-  ing  Queen  Anne's  war.    Two  parties  of  sav- 

ages, numbering  twenty  in  all,  one  of  them 
commanded  by  the  afterwards  famous  chief.  Gray  Lock, 
left  Canada  to  lay  waste  English  territory,  on  the  IS^*"  of 
that  month.  On  the  oO^^,  Benjamin  Wright,  was  taken  by 
this  latter  party  at  Skipmuck,  and  soon  after  killed ;  Sam- 
uel Andrews  of  Hartford,  was  slain  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer- 
tield,  and  Benjamin  Barrett  of  Deerfield,  and  William 
Sandford,  a  soldier  from  Connecticut,  were  captured.  For- 
tunately the  party  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  prison- 
ers, was  then  in  Canada,  and  these  two  men  were  brought 
back.     This  was  the  closing  act  in  the  war. 

Peace  Proclaimed.      A  proclamation  by  the  Queen,  announcing 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  made  public 
at  Boston  in  October,   1712,  and  in  the  following  March 
peace  was  once  more  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Number  Killed,      During  tlic  tcii  year's  duration  of  this  war, 
w  o  u  u  d  e  d  and     Que  hundred  nineteen  persons  were  killed  in 

Capturedin        t-t  i   •  /^  j  j  j  n 

Hampshire  Co.  Hampshire  County,  twenty-nve  were 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  twenty-five  cap- 
tured. Twenty-five  of  the  number  killed,  nine  or  ten  of 
the  wounded,  and  five  of  the  captives,  were  citizens  of 
Northampton.  ^  All  the  prisoners  returned  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Esther,  wife  of  Benoni  Jones.  She  died  in  Canada, 
''retaining  her  faith  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  the  Jesuits." 

War  Expenses  and      The  expciiscs  of  tliis  War  Were  grievous  and 

War  Taxes.  irksomc.    To  Massachusetts  the  burden  was 

oppressive,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million 

of  dollars.     Taxes  were  heavy  and  there  was  little  to  pay 

1    For  list  of  soldiers  in  Queen  Anne's  War,  see  Appendix  G. 
33 
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them  with.  An  average  of  about  £237,000  per  year,  in 
taxes,  were  levied  upon  the  people.  Every  year  province 
bills  were  issued,  and  when  the  war  closed,  not  far  from 
£127,000  were  still  unredeemed.  The  debt  was  large,  prob- 
ably somewhat  in  excess  of  that  sum.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  re-establishment  of  peace  was  received  by  all 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  In  1702,  the  province  tax  of 
Northampton  was  £72 ;  in  1703  it  was  £125.5;  in  1704  it 
had  risen  to  £200 ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
did  not  vary  greatly  from  £220. 10  each  year.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  Province  Tax  of  Hampshire  County  was 
£1046.10. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 
TURNING  MILL  RIVER— JOSEPH  HAWLEY. 

Unsettled  State  of  While  these  Stirring  events  were  in  pro- 
Affairs,  gress,  town  affairs  were  conducted  as  usual. 
Military  matters  were  left  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them  upon 
the  records.  During  these  years,  as  has  already  been  made 
manifest,  there  were  reiterated  rumors  of  armies  on  the 
march,  having  for  their  object  an  attack  upon  Northamp- 
ton. Though  scouting  parties  were  continually  patroling 
the  forests,  and  strict  watch  and  ward  were  kept  in  every 
hamlet,  events  had  more  than  once  proved  that  there  was 
no  real  security  from  sudden  surprise  or  unexpected  attack. 
Northampton  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  in  this 
section  of  the  valley,  and  many  of  its  citizens,  either  en- 
listed as  soldiers  or  acting  as  volunteers,  were  constantly 
on  duty,  some  in  scouting  expeditious  and  others  in  garri- 
soning the  more  exposed  towns.  After  the  experience  at 
Pascommuck,  more  than  usual  courage  was  needed  to  at- 
tend the  common  duties  of  the  farm.  It  was  dangerous 
to  venture  unattended  far  into  the  meadows. 

By-Law  concerning  Yet  the  busiuess  of  the  town  was  by  no 
woodfor  the  mcans  neglected.  Town  meetings  were  held 
and  routine  matters  of  the  municipality 
were  carefully  considered.  The  records  of  those  eventful 
years  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  that  preceded  them. 
One  difficulty,  that  of  keeping  the  school  room  warm  in 
cold  weather,  had  not  been  surmounted,  and  a  more  effi- 
cient remedj^  was  adopted.  In  November,  1706,  a  stringent 
by-law  was  enacted,  ordering  every  person  who  had  chil- 
dren at  school  from  the  26*^'  of  October  to  the  26"'  of  April, 
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to  bring  a  sufficient  load  of  wood  for  each  pupil,  during 
the  first  week  after  entering  the  school,  or  forfeit  6s.  The 
selectmen  were  to  name  the  day  when  the  wood  should  be 
delivered,  and  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  within  six  days  of 
that  time,  or  the  selectmen  were  to  bring  suit  against  the 
delinquent.  That  this  new  law  did  not  work  altogether  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
not  long  after  its  passage  the  selectmen  were  ordered  by 
special  vote  to  prosecute  all  who  had  not  complied  with  its 
requirements.  How  much  effect  these  threats  and  orders 
to  bring  suit  may  have  had  is  not  apparent,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  quality  of  some  of  the  fuel  that  was 
palmed  off  upon  the  schools.  Probably  the  school  rooms, 
with  nothing  but  the  open  fire-place,  were  very  insuffi- 
ciently warmed  till  the  town  assumed  the  responsibility 
and  bought  and  paid  for  the  heating  material. 

Seating  the  Meet-      Upou  a  Committee,  chosen  annually  for  that 
ing  House.  purpo.se,  devolvcd  the  duty  of  seating  the 

meeting  house.  The  seat  in  the  meeting 
house  gave  to  each  person  a  certain  dignity  on  Sunday, 
however  much  he  might  swerve  from  it  on  week  days.  It 
graded  to  every  one  his  rank  as  he  appeared  to  deserve  it 
according  to  the  formula  adopted  by  the  town.  Social  dis- 
tinction in  the  sanctuary  was  one  of  the  disquieting  influ- 
ences in  every  locality.  In  many  places  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing and  neighborhood  feuds  grew  out  of  the  practice.  It 
was  found  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  pass  ordinances 
with  penalties  attached,  to  prevent  people  from  disregard- 
ing the  action  of  the  seating  committee  and  forcing  them- 
selves into  seats  awarded  to  others.  In  order  to  reconcile 
somewhat  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  this  source,  it 
became  customary  to  "  dignify  the  meeting,"  that  is  to  give 
to  those  seats  in  one  portion  of  the  house  equal  rank  with 
others   in   different    locations.^     To   award   to   their  own 

1  Only  a  single  record  remains  of  any  such  action  having  been  taken  in  North- 
ampton, and  that  was  when  the  new  meeting  house,  built  in  1735,  was  first  occupied. 
In  1701,  the  town  of  Hatfield  voted  that  they  "  esteem  the  fore  side  seat  below  equal 
with  the  4""  in  the  body:  the  hind  seat  equal  with  the  S""  in  the  body;  the  fore  seat  in 
the  front  gallery  equal  with  the  3"'  seat  below  in  the  body;  the  side  foreseat  in  the 
gallery  equal  with  the  5"' seat  below."  The  seating  committee  of  Hatfield  were  in- 
structed to  consider  "  age,  estates  and  places  of  trust,"  in  awarding  seats;  in  South 
Hadley,  "age,  estate  and  qualifications;"  in  Rowly  "age,  office  and  amount  paid 
towards  the  house;  "  in  Watertowu  they  were  "  to  have  regard  to  age,  honor,  useful- 
ness, and  to  real  and  personal  estate." 
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neighbors  aud  friends  a  "position  according  to  age,  estate, 
qualifications,  only  respecting  commissioned  officers  and 
impartiality,"  was  not  a  task  that  many  would  voluntarily 
undertake.  Probably  those  appointed  were  always  ready 
to  resign  the  honor,  but  very  seldom  were  any  excused. 
That  much  dissatisfaction  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
seating  committee  is  noticeable  in  other  places,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  discord  resulted  therefrom  in  this 
town.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  people  were  less  strenuous 
for  their  rights  or  less  ready  to  show  resentment  for  fancied 
slights  here  than  elsewhere,  it  may  be  surmised  that  more 
or  less  trouble  resulted  from  this  universal  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy. One  intimation  that  there  was  little  complaint  here 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  permanent  seating  committee 
was  chosen.     The  vote  reads  :  — 

"At  the  time  aboue  said  (March  3.  1705)  the  Towne  made  choice  of 
M"'  Hawley,  Elder  Clap,  and  Elder  Strong  to  be  A  standing  committee 
who  from  time  to  time  W  impowered  to  Seat  p'sons  in  the  metting 
house  as  there  should  be  occation  And  their  power  to  Remaine  And  con- 
tinue till  the  Towne  sees  reason  to  call  it  in ;"  it  was  also  voted  "  that 
they  should  desire  M.'  Stodard  to  assist  y'"  in  said  work." 

In  1712,  two  other  persons  were  chosen  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  committee,  caused  by  death.  No  special  instruc- 
tions were  given  at  this  time  for  the  government  of  the 
committee.  The  regulations  previously  adopted  and  still 
in  force,  were  undoubtedly  deemed  sufficient. 

Exemption  from      Somc  youiig  meu  wlio  had  served  during 
the  Payment  of     ^}yQ  war,  claimed  exemption  from  the  pay- 

Poll  Taxes  j-      ./ 

ment  of  Poll  Taxes,  on  that  account,  and 
the  County  Court  had  interfered  to  protect  them.  In  June, 
1708,  Preserved  Clapp,  one  of  the  selectmen  for  that  year, 
petitioned  the  General  Court,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  con- 
cerning the  matter.  He  represented  that  they  had  difficul- 
ties about  taxing  polls  of  young  men  who  had  been  "im- 
proved in  her  Majestie's  service ;  we  have  taxed  them 
knowing  no  law  to  the  contrary,  but  our  Justices  have 
freed  them  from  poll  money."  He  asks  for  an  explanatory 
act  that  the  assessors  may  know  their  duty.  The  Court  in 
response  held  that  no  persons  were  exempt  from  country  tax 
but  those  by  law  exempted.  The  assessors  were  to  be  the 
Judges  about  the  polls  and  not  the  Quarter  Sessions. 
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The  Order  against      TliG  oi'dei'  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  "stad- 
cuttiugstaddies     dles "  abovG  a  certain  size,  passed  in  170^, 

Re-enacted.  .      -,  -,  t        t    t    1 1 

seems  to  have  become  a  dead  letter  or  was 
only  partially  enforced,  for  it  was  again  adopted  in  1709. 
with  added  requirements  to  secure  its  enforcement.  It  was 
voted  ''that  the  said  Act  and  euery  claus  and  parragraph 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  vigurously  put  in  execution.'' 
The  penalty  was  increased  to  five  shillings  for  every  trans- 
gression, the  committee  for  enforcing  the  act  was  enlarged, 
and  a  determination  manifested  to  put  in  full  force  all 
votes  relating  to  the  matter. 

Mill  River  Floods.  Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  af- 
fairs during  the  years  of  strife,  bloodshed 
and  uncertainty,  attending  the  French  and  Indian  war,  an 
undertaking  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  involving  no  inconsiderable  outlay  of  money,  ^  was 
inaugurated  in  1710,  The  damage  in  the  common  field, 
arising  from  the  annual  overflow  of  Mill  River,  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  eleven  years  before  to 
remedy  the  evil.  It  was  believed  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  "stopping  the  mouths  of  the  gutters"  would  be  to 
change  the  course  of  the  river,  from  its  circuitous  route  on 
the  border  to  one  more  direct  through  the  meadows.  By 
this  means  the  river  bed  would  be  straightened  and  short- 
ened, the  water  carried  by  a  swifter  current,  the  damage 
by  flooding  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  entire  mead- 
ows much  benefitted  by  an  extensive  system  of  drainage. 
The  most  disastrous  results  undoubtedly  occurred  from  sud- 
den freshets  in  Mill  River,  when  the  Connecticut  was  not 
high  enough  to  overflow  its  banks.  Reference  to  the  map, 
surveyed  especially  for  this  work,  showing  the  location  of 
the  home  lots  of  the  earliest  settlers,  exhibits  the  original 
course  of  Mill  River.  Remains  of  the  old  bed,  still  dis- 
tinctly visible  close  under  "  Fort  Hill,"  afford  a  very  nearly 
accurate  guide  to  its  re-location.  Its  crooked  course,  turn- 
ing in  places  almost  back  upon  itself,  indicates  a  nearly 
level  passage-way,  whose  banks  would  be  speedily  over- 
flowed and  broken  in  times  of  freshet. 
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Changing  the  Course       To   change   Completely  tlie  course  of   so 
of  the  Stream.  .  large  a  stream,  would  to-day  be  consid- 

ered an  engineering  feat  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Nothing  accurate  is  known  concerning  the 
topography  of  the  meadows  at  that  time.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  there  was  much  swampy  land  in  them,  and 
that  the  new  channel  of  the  river  was  carried  where  their 
drainage  would  be  most  effectual.  The  town  having  paid 
the  expense  of  the  method  already  attempted,  an  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  burden  of  this  proposed  scheme  upon  it 
also.  Accordingly  when  the  question  came  before  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  G'*"  of  March,  1710,  the  following  vote  was 
passed :  — 

"TheTowne  taking  into  Consideration  A  motion  made  concerning 
Turning  the  Mill  Riuer  through  the  common  feild  in  which  motion  was 
set  forth  the  great  inconuenience  and  damage  done  both  to  the  publick 
and  private  by  reason  of  the  Riuers  ouerflowing  and  so  wronging  men's 
Land. 

"The  towne  rejected  the  motion  of  turning  sd  Riuer  on  the  Townes 
charge :  But  voted  Liberty  for  those  that  had  their  Land  damnified  to 
Tume  the  Riuer  throug  the  common  feild  as  Aboue  said,  prouided  the 
proprietors  of  the  damnified  Land  wil  be  at  the  whole  charge  of  it." 

A  Sewer  Commis-     Havlug    reccivcd  permission  to    turn  the 
sion  Appointed.      river  through  the  common  field,  a  petition, 
signed  by  Joseph  Parsons  and  others,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  Council 

"Praying  for  a  Commission  of  Sewers  to  be  grant''  to  some  discreet 
persons  as  the  Law  directs  for  the  cutting  out  a  passage,  for  the  con- 
veying the  Water  of  a  small  River  running  through  the  said  Meadow 
(and  often  overfiovdng  a  considerable  part  thereof),  into  the  great  River 
of  Connecticut  agreeable  to  a  vote  of  the  Towna  approving  there  of  and 
to  apportion  the  charge  there  of  according  to  each  persons  benefit 
thereby." 

On  the  8"'  of  June,  the  following  named  persons  were 
appointed  for  that  service  :  — 

"  Samuel  Partridge  [Hatfield],  Aaron  Cook  &  Samuel  Porter  Esqrs 
[Hadley],  Ebenezar  Pomrey  [Northampton],  John  White  [Hatfield], 
Peter  Montague  [HadleyJ.  &  Ebenezar  Wright  [Northampton],  Gent"." 
"Any  four  of  the  sd  Commiss"  to  make  a  valid  act  whereof  Partridge 
or  Porter  to  be  one." 

Undoubtedly  they  entered  immediately  upon  the  work, 
but  no  minutes  are  at  hand  showing  when  or  at  what  point 
they  began. 
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Present  Course  of     WliGii  the  first  building  lots  Were  laid  off 
the  River.  at  tliB  lower  end   of  Pleasant   Street,  Mill 

River  was  divided  into  two  branches,  at 
that  point,  and  Maple  and  Fruit  Streets  were  swamps.  It 
is  possible  that  the  excavation  may  have  been  commenced 
near  the  bridge  (one  document  indicating  that  such  was 
the  case),  in  order  to  relieve  the  swamps  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  two  branches  were 
united  at  the  same  time.  At  whatever  point  the  work  be- 
gan, the  river  was  carried  through  the  meadows  in  a  course 
very  nearly  straight,  forming  afterwards  the  eastern  in- 
stead of  the  western  boundary  of  Maiihan  meadow.  It 
was  entered  into  the  Connecticut  near  the  north-easterly 
turn  of  the  "ox  bow,"  a  little  west  of  the  present  line  of 
the  Connecticut  River  railroad,  making  an  abru]:)t  turn  in 
that  direction,  just  before  reaching  the  Great  River.  When 
the  railroad  was  built,  the  channel  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  was  again  changed  to  its  present  position. 

The  Work  Proceeds,     Acting  uiider  the  powers  conferred  upon 

and  the   old  Com-       them     by     tllC    laW,     the    commission    pro- 
mission  asks  a  re-  it-jijt  t  m  t 

appointment.  ceedcd  With  the  worlv.     Several  years  were 

undoubtedly  required  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  undertaking,  but  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before 
the  current  of  the  river  flowed  in  the  new  channel,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Very  possibly  the  work  was  in  progress 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  as  it  was  not  till  1720,  that  land  in 
the  old  bed  of  the  river  was  disposed  of  by  the  town. 
During  that  year  the  surviving  commissioners,  two  of 
them,  Aaron  Cook  and  Samuel  Porter,  "being  now  dead,"' 
petitioned  the  authorities  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  commis- 
sion or  the  appointment  of  a  new  one.     In  it  they  say  :  — 

"Wee  the  Commissioners  within  mentioned  have  Proceeded  to  turn 
a  considerable  River,  which  has  made  considerable  Land  by  Dreyning 
the  same,  and  been  very  Profitable  to  the  Towne,  In  some  Respects, 
and  Grately  advantagons  to  Particular  Persons.  And  there  being  still 
considerable  Labour  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Damages  to  be  answered 
for,  and  this  Commission  being  of  such  an  Ancient  Date.  Wee  fear- 
ing that  8"^  Power  may  not  be  suffishent  to  Proceed,  and  there  being 
absolute  nesesaty  that  something  further  should  be  done,  In  order  to 
equal  justice.  Wee  Pray  that  this  Commission  may  be  Revived  again, 
or  a  new  one,  to  us,  or  others  to  finish  the  s'^  work." 
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The  Powers  of  the  Loiig  previoiis  to  tliis  time  the  main  portion 
old  Commission  ^f  the  laboF  liacl  been  performed,  and  the 
entire  practicability  of  the  scheme  made 
manifest.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  their  authority  had 
not  lapsed  through  limitation,  and  the  decease  of  two 
members,  the  commissioners  sought  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  position  or  have  others  put  in  their  places.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  closed  up  forthwith, 
hence  the  petition.  Some  delay  occurred,  however,  for  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  two 
years.  In  November,  1733,  authority  was  granted  to  the 
surviving  parties  named  in  the  first  document,  and  they 
proceeded  to  close  up  their  accounts. 


An  Assessment  made      In  Marcli  of  the  following  year,  an  assess- 
which  certain  Per-      jj^g^^  of    £94. 3.  G  was  made  by  the  com- 

sons  refuse  to  Pay.  ..  -,.  -,     •         ,^         ^  ^  i- 

missioners,  and  placed  in  the  hands  or 
the  proper  persons  for  collection.  This  action  was  opposed 
by  certain  men,  and  they  appealed  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  redress.  The  controversy  entered  into  the  pol- 
itics of  the  day,  and  the  choice  of  representative  in  1733, 
hinged  upon  it  in  part,  Joseph  Parsons  being  chosen  in  op- 
position to  Col.  John  Stoddard.  In  regard  to  this  matter. 
Col.  Stoddard  writes  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Dummer,  in  May, 
1733,  as  follows  :  — 

"I  hear  that  M'' Parsons  has  promised  *  *  *  to  obtain  the  dis- 
mission of  the  Commission  of  Sewers  and  review  some  of  their  acts. 
He  and  some  others  have  served  their  own  purposes  and  made  consid- 
erable estates  out  of  that  which  was  of  no  value,  to  the  hurt  of  many, 
and  the  ruin  of  some  mean  land,  and  pretty  much  at  the  charge  of 
other  men,  and  now  to  pretend  to  avoid  the  paying  of  their  rate  and  to 
have  the  committee  dismissed  is  such  a  piece  of  injustice  that  one 
would  wonder  that  a  chi-istian  should  make  any  offer  at  it." 

Petition  of  the  Re-     In   November,    1733,    Joseph    Parsons   and 
monstrants.  tweiity-tliree   others   remonstrated    against 

the  legality  of  this  assessment.  The  com- 
missioners allege  that  the  rate  is  made  to  "  Def rey  and 
make  paym't  of  some  more  charges  &  Damages  that  has 
accrewed  by  the  Great  .Drain  &  by  some  small  Drains  made 
in  y''  meadows."    To  this  the  objectors  answer  in  substance  : 
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"  That  it  is  unjust  to  put  the  charge  of  any  small  Drains  upon  y"  sub- 
scribers, who  have  Liberty  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Town,  to  do  what 
they  have  done.  That  it  is  illegal  for  these  Five  Gentlemen  to  make  a 
Rate  to  pay  Pretended  Damages  done  up  the  river,  half  a  mile  above 
the  places  dug  to  Drain  s'd  Land,  for  if  any  damage  has  been  done  by 
s'd  Drain,  the  Law  is  open  for  them.  That  if  any  p'sons  have  Reed 
any  Damage  by  y"  River  Running  where  it  now  does,  It  is  the  Town  of 
Northampton's  Right  to  pay  it  who  were  the  occasion  of  the  Rivers 
Running  there  by  Diging  a  Trench  for  a  mill  above  Fifty  years  ago. 
They  also  claim  that  the  Commission  granted,  in  1723,  was  unjustly 
taken  out,  inasmuch  as  the  petition  requesting  it  was  not  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  proprietors,  and  ought  to  be  recalled." 

wastheRiver  From  tliis  statement  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Turned  into  the  the  work  was  Commenced  at  some  distance 
np  the  river — probably  above  South  Street 
bridge — and  that  as  a  result  the  course  of  the  stream  had 
been  diverted  into  the  old  Mill  Trench.  This  may  have 
been  done,  but  in  1770,  the  town  took  action  to  prevent 
Mill  River  from  "shifting  its  course  again  into  the  old 
Mill  Trench,  northward  of  the  Island  where  Amos  Hull 
dwelt."  If  the  commissioners  carried  the  river  into  the 
trench,  it  had  evidently  been  put  back  into  its  old  channel, 
and  the  people  were  determined  that  it  should  stay  there. 

A  Petition  against  This  actiou  of  Parsons  and  others  was  f  ol- 
t  h  e  R  e  m  o  n  -  lowed  by  a  petition  from  Thomas  Alvord 
and  twenty  others,  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  acts  of  the  commissioners.  Their  land  evidently  lay 
at  some  distance  from  the  great  drain,  towards  which  they 
had  already  paid  considerable  taxes,  ' '  in  the  expectation  of 
small  outlets  being  made  to  answer  their  ends." 

Action  of  the  Gov-  The  hearing  on  these  petitions  was  ordered 
eruor  and  Coun-  fo  be  licld  iu  December,  Init  was  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  for  various  reasons,  and 
did  not  take  place  till  the  14'"  of  November,  1724.  Ebene- 
zer  Pomeroy  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  commission- 
ers, and  his  reply  in  substance  is  as  follows  :  — 

He  argues  that  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  order  an  assessment 
for  small  drains  as  well  as  for  the  large  one.  In  order  to  make  the 
drain  they  must  purchase  the  land  on  which  to  dig  it,  and  the  cost  must 
be  assessed  upon  the  proprietors  benefitted.     In  regard  to  the  Mill 
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trench,  he  states  that  there  was  not  20s.  assessed  in  that  section,  and 
that  the  town  voted  that  the  drain  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  relation  to  the  claim  that  the  remonstrants  had  not  re- 
quested a  commission,  and  had  no  occasion  for  one,  the  answer  was : 
In  the  Commission  first  made  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors, 
and  this  new  commission,  as  they  call  it,  was  only  a  reviving  of  the 
first  one.  These  proprietors  had  their  end  answered  by  the  first  com- 
mission :  that  land  that  was  not  worth  twelve  pence  an  acre  (except  be- 
cause it  was  possible  to  drain  it)  was  now  worth  £30  and  more  an  acre, 
and  by  their  advantage  other  men  are  damnified,  and  many  have 
labored  and  received  no  recompence.  Many  men  had  paid  considera- 
ble "whose  land  lieth  at  some  small  distance,  and  them  we  assessed 
before  informing  them  that  small  drains  should  be  made  from  and 
through  their  land  into  the  great  drain.  We  know  no  other  way  but 
to  tax  those  who  have  received  so  great  benefit  as  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors have  done." 

The  Council  dismissed  the  petition  of  Parsons,  ordered 
tlie  commissioners  to  finish  their  work  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  present  their  account  to  the  board  for  allowance. 

Parsons  and  his     But  Joseph  Parsous  and  his  supporters  were 
Party  still  keep     ^^y  ^q  meaus  inclined  to  abandon  the  fight. 

up  the  Contest.  rn  t  ci  in  •  ^ 

i  WO  weeks  afterwards  they  again  appeared 
before  the  Council  with  another  petition,  containing  forty 
names.  In  this  document,  on  which  a  hearing  was  held  on 
the  28"'  of  November,  they  claimed  that  the  commissioners 
had  not  rated  all  the  land  by  the  great  drain  in  due  propor- 
tion according  to  law;  because  they  rate  them  "to  pay 
men  that  have  done  no  work  at  all  to  the  Removing  the 
stoppages  in  the  River  which  drown  our  Land  ; "  and  also 
because  they  are  rated  ' '  to  pay  Damage  to  some  men  that 
are  greatly  Benefitted  by  the  Drain  and  to  others  that  we 
have  done  no  Damage  to."  They  also  pray  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "some  suitable  and  indifferent  persons"  to  view 
tlie  land,  and  to  hear  "our  exceptions,"  who  were  to  report 
to  the  Council. 

The  Council  thereupon  issued  an  order  appointing 
"Major  John  Pynchon.  Samuel  Barnard  Esq'.  &  Dr. 
Thomas  Hastings"  a  committee  to  "■  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ters of  complaint  and  report  to  this  Board,  as  soon  as  may 
be ;"  the  collection  of  rates  was  to  be  stayed  in  the  mean- 
time, and  the  petitioners  to  bear  the  charges  of  the  investi- 
gation. 
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The  Rates  ordered  In  February,  1727,  no  report  having  been 
to  be  Collected.  made  by  the  special  committee,  the  Council 
ordered  "that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
or  those  of  them  that  survive  do  proceed,  and  that  the 
rates  be  collected."  This  ended  the  controversy,  and  the 
river  still  runs  in  the  channel  provided  by  the  commission, 
greatl}^  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  south  meadow. 

The  commissiouers  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  author- 
ask  Pay  for  their  jties,  the  commissioncrs  reported  the  amount 
of  labor  they  had  performed,  and  their  ac- 
counts were  allowed.  Samuel  Partridge,  John  White  and 
Peter  Montague,  sought  compensation  for  six  days'  work 
each,  and  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  and  Ebenezer  Wright  for 
eight  days  each  ;  they  also  desired  payment  for  time  and 
expense  in  making  their  defense.  This  claim  probably 
covered  only  the  time  occupied  in  closing  up  the  accounts 
and  making  the  assessment. 

Land  in  the  old  Though  the  towu  refuscd  to  pay  any  por- 
Bed  of  the  River  ^iou  of  the  cxpeusc  of  this  imdertaking,  it 
Town.  was  quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of  cer- 

tain benefits  accruing  from  changing  the 
river  channel.  The  fact  that  the  town  voted  in  1720  to 
"Sell  the  Land  where  the  Mill  River  formerly  Run," 
proves  conclusively  that  the  course  of  the  river  had  been 
permanently  changed  previous  to  that  date.  Some  of  the 
land  was  sold,  some  granted  to  abutters,  certain  portions 
were  given  as  compensation  for  making  meadow  fences, 
and  for  other  duties  for  which  the  town  paid  in  land.  ^ 

n    n      /^  >9  Joseph  Hawley,  the  first  of  the 

/l^/P       ^n-dy^K/?  1/*     i^^™6  who  came  to  Northamp- 

^  n       ton,  and  grandfather  of  Hon. 

Joseph  Hawley,  the  renowned 
patriot  and  statesman,  died  in  1711.     He  was  in  his  fifty- 

1  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  detachment  of  Hessian  soldiers,  prisoners  cap- 
tured from  Bourgoyne's  army,  was  quartered  here,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  one 
of  the  ofScers,  an  engineer,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  turning  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  that  under  his  direction,  and  by  the  troops  under  his  command,  that  labor 
was  performed.  Hessian  prisoners  were  billeted  here  after  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
ton, and  they  may  have  been  employed  in  cleaning,  straightening  and  enlarging  the 
channel,  but  the  work  of  turning  the  stream  had  been  accomplished  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  before  that  date. 
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seventh  year,  in  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  powers, 
when  his  popularity  was  well  established,  and  his  influence 
universally  acknowledged.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of 
the  most  able  and  efficient  men  in  Northampton.  Brief  as 
had  been  his  residence  in  the  town  of  his  adoption — he  lived 
here  but  thirty-seven  years— he  stood  in  the  front  rank  as 
a  man  of  education,  energy  and  practical  business  talent. 

Birth  and  Educa-      The  SOU  of  Thomas  Hawley,  he  was  born  in 
"«"■  Roxbury,  January  28,  165|,  and  removed  to 

this  town,  when  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Graduating  from  Harvard  College,  in  1674,  with  the  design 
of  entering  upon  the  ministerial  profession,  he  followed  the 
usual  practice  of  his  time,  and  commenced  teaching  school. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  came  here,  and  was  at  once  em- 
ployed as  school-master ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that  his  en- 
gagement as  teacher  antedated  his  graduation,  as  it  was 
the  custom  to  "improve"  young  collegians  in  "that  ca- 
pacity.*' Licensed  to  preach  before  or  soon  after  reaching 
town,  he  supplied  in  person  the  pulpits  in  various  churches 
about  the  county,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  a  very  accept- 
able manner.  However,  he  soon  became  so  engrossed  in 
secular  affairs  that  he  renounced  the  ministry,  though  it 
seemed  that  he  had  certain  adverse  influences  to  contend 
against  that  hindered  and  possibly  prevented  his  success  in 
that  profession.  ^  From  that  time  onward  he  was  more  and 
more  employed  in  municipal  business  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  career  as  a  school-master  has  already  been  outlined  in 
these  pages.  Major  Cook  asserts  that  it  was  the  under- 
hand influence  of  John  King  and  others  that  decided  Mr. 
Hawley  to  give  up  preaching  ;  that  may  have  been  one  of 
the  causes,  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  finding  insuf- 
ficient time  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  he  settled  the 
matter  on  other  grounds.  Such  good  success  attended  his 
pedagogic  labors,  that  they  were  continued  for  nearly  ten 
years. 

1  Capt.  Aaron  Cook,  in  a  letter  heretofore  quoted  (see  p.  406),  speaks  as  follows  of 
Mr.  Hawley:—"  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  is  my  Lieut,  who  came  a  schoolmaster  to  us  and 
was  impi-oved  in  teaching  school,  and  preached  on  occasion  at  the  neighboring  towns, 
who  gave  a  good  testimony  of  him,  so  likewise  his  schooling  gave  good  content,  but 
this  King  and  others,  by  secret  plots  and  acts  weakened  his  hand  to  his  ministerial 
work,  and  being  employed  in  town  business,  he  joined  in  fining  King  for  bad  fences." 
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s  c  h  o  o  1  Teacher,     He  seems  to  liavG  combined  with  school- 
Parmer,  Mer-     teacMng,  farming,  the  mercantile  business, 

chaut,  Lawyer.  j     j.\  i-  /?    i  j_    i  j.    i 

and  the  practice  ot  law ;  at  least  he  com- 
menced with  the  first,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  other 
branches.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  the 
principal  lawyer  in  Northampton.  Although  the  records 
show  that  litigation  was  constant,  the  people  had  little  use 
for  lawyers.  While  the  most  trivial  matters  were  brought 
before  the  legal  tribunals,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
occasion  for  a  professional  interpreter  of  the  statutes. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Hawley  ever  studied  law, 
still  he  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  conduct  nearly  every 
suit  in  which  Northampton  was  a  party,  during  the  latter 
half  of  his  life. 

His  Judicial  ser-      Mr.  Hawley  received  his  first  J-udicial  ap- 
"*'ices.  pointment  from  Gov.  Andros.     In  1G87,  he 

was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  five  jus- 
tices for  Hampshire  County,  and  assisted  in  holding  the 
County  Courts  during  his  administration,  ^  The  old  order 
of  things  prevailed  for  the  next  three  years,  and  in  July, 
1692,  after  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Hawley 
was  again  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  as  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  in  the 
Court  of  "General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,"  during  his  life- 
time. 

Extant  Account      That  he  was  methodical  in  all  his  transac- 
Books  siiow  him     tions,  careful,  accurate  and  pains-taking  in 

tohavebeen  nn-        t       t  j_t  i  ±  i         i 

Accurate  and  all  hi s  dealings,  the  several  account  books, 
Methodical  in  all  wliich  have  becii  preserved,  abundantly 
Business  Mat-     ^^^^^^^      ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^   commeuced  in   1674, 

and  carried  on  till  his  death,  show  the  va- 
ried business  afi'airs  of  his  daily  life.  Not  only  were  his 
school  accounts,  his  farm  and  mercantile  transactions,  en- 
tered upon  these  volumes,  but  very  many  of  the  law  cases 
in  which  he  acted  as  justice,  are  also  recorded.     This  latter 

1  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  Commissioners  to  End  Small  Causes  were  appointed 
here  under  Andros,  as  Mr.  Hawley's  books  contain  notes  of  cases  tried  before  him  in 
1687  and  1088,  and  his  record  was  not  resumed  till  1693,  after  his  second  appointment 
as  Justice.  The  last  vote  relative  to  commissioners,  was  in  1685,  when  "  The  Towne 
voted  to  have  commissioners  And  Left  it  to  the  Court  to  Appoint  the  Persons." 
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book,  four  by  six  inches  in  size,  bound  in  leather,  now 
black  and  warped  with  age,  seems  to  have  served  originally 
as  a  college  note  book,  or  may  possibly  have  been  used  in 
preparatory  studies.  It  contains  many  pages  of  English 
sentences  translated  into  Latin,  some  Latin  rendered  into 
English,  and  many  others  written  entirely  in  "Latine." 
Apparently  it  had  been  in  use  before  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hawley,  as  most  of  the  school-boy  notes 
differ  orthographically  from  those  made  by  him.  The  law 
entries  commence  in  1687,  when  he  received  his  first  ap- 
pointment as  magistrate,  and  end  in  1710,  one  year  before 
his  death.  They  consist  mainly  of  minutes  of  cases  tried 
before  him,  though  there  are  a  few  marriages  recorded  and 
a  number  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Hawley  as  a      It  is  uot  probable  that  his  mercantile  busi- 
Merchant.  j-^gsg  ^y^s  cver  Very  extensive.     The  first  of 

these  account  books  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1679.  His  wife's  grandfather,  David  Wilton,  died 
in  1678,  leaving  his  property  to  his  widow  and  grand- 
children. He  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  carried  a  general 
stock  of  goods,  usually  found  at  that  day.  The  retail  traf- 
fic of  Mr.  Hawley  seems  to  have  been  confined  principally 
to  the  sale  of  what  remained  of  Wilton's  stock  in  trade, 
though  he  probably  continued  to  deal  in  some  articles  after 
that  had  been  closed  out.  He  sold  goods  for  produce,  of 
which  he  also  bought  much  for  the  Boston  market.  From 
1681  to  1693  he  shipped  pork,  flour,  winter  wheat  and  peas 
to  Boston,  and  sent  home  from  that  city  in  the  former  year 
a  lot  of  kitchen  utensils,  a  barrel  of  rum,  and  a  bale  of 
miscellaneous  goods.  It  was  a  barter  trade  almost  exclu- 
sively. Hawley  sold  his  goods  for  such  kinds  of  produce 
as  the  farmers  had  to  buy  with,  and  exchanged  it  for  other 
articles  with  which  to  refill  his  shelves.  Indian  corn  was 
much  used  in  this  kind  of  trade,  but  little  or  none  of  it  was 
ever  sent  to  Boston.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hawley  sold 
considerable  rum.  He  dealt  to  some  extent  in  school  and 
other  books,  among  which  were  catechisms,  primers,  psal- 
ters and  Bibles  ;  he  also  sold  writing  paper,  and  disposed  of 
a  few  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  little  book,  narrating  her  cap- 
tivity  among  the  Indians.  Mr.  Hawley  transacted  consid- 
erable business  at  Windsor,  Ct. ,  renting  lands,  and  selling 
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goods.  He  owned  an  orchard  and  pasture  there,  which 
brought  him  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  £3,  in  wheat,  peas  and 
cider  in  equal  proportion.  There  are  many  accounts  for 
boating  on  the  river,  and  for  fire  and  candle  wood  sold. 

As  a  Military  offi-      Like  all  prominent  men  of  his  day,  he  had 
^^^-  some  military  experience.     He  served  in  the 

militia,  but  never  rose  above  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  and  was  probably  never  in  actual  warfare. 
During  "  King  William's  War,"  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  company,  having  resigned  when  the  local  militia 
troubles  occurred,  just  before  it  broke  out.  The  title  of 
Captain  is  given  him  in  some  records,  but  there  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  ever  attained  that  rank.  The  origi- 
nal commission  as  Lieutenant,  in  the  Northampton  com- 
pany, signed  by  Edward  Randolph,  Sec'y,  in  1686,  and 
another  containing  the  signature  of  Andros  in  168^,  are 
preserved  among  the  papers  comprising  the  Judd  MSS. 
There  is  also  among  them  still  another  document,  dated  in 
1691,  investing  him  with  the  authority  of  excise  collector 
for  this  county,  and  signed  by  Samuel  Gookin.  Under  this 
latter  commission,  he  was  required  to  collect  the  duty  or 
revenue  from  innholders  and  dealers  in  liquors. 

Employed  in  "Queen    In  1704,  lie  was  actively  employed  in  pub- 
Anne's  War."  i{q,  busiuess,  though  he  did  not  then  hold  a 

military  commission.  The  same  year  he 
was  at  Hartford,  engaged  in  settling  the  colony  boundary 
line,  and  in  Deerfield  soon  after  the  attack  upon  that  town. 
He  went  several  times  to  the  latter  place  in  connection  with 
Col.  Partridge  and  Major  Pynchon,  and  assisted  in  "  f ort- 
ing"  the  town.  When  "Northampton  was  beset"  in  May, 
and  Pascommuck  was  destroyed,  he  was  among  the  men 
who  turned  out  to  fight  the  enemy.  When  the  soldiers 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Bay  filled  the  town,  he  had  much 
to  do  about  billeting  and  subsisting  them.  All  the  inhab- 
itants at  that  and  in  similar  crises,  seem  to  have  kept  open 
houses,  or  rather  their  dwellings  were  turned  into  hotels  by 
the  authorities.  His  account  books,  like  those  of  Wilton, 
contain  the  names  of  many  of  the  officers  then  in  service  in 
the  county. 
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Some  of  his  offi-     In  1680,  he  was  first  chosen  upon  the  board 
ciai  Duties.  ^f  selectmen,  and  was  eight  times  re-elected 

to  that  office,  the  last  date  being  that  of 
1702.  Chosen  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1683,  he 
served  in  that  capacity  six  times,  extending  over  a  period 
of  sixteen  years.  When  the  new  law  under  Andros,  estab- 
lishing the  office  of  tax  commissioner,  went  into  effect,  Mr. 
Hawlej^  was  chosen  to  the  post.  During  the  time  when  the 
law  requiring  that  certain  probate  and  other  legal  business 
should  be  transacted  in  Boston,  was  in  existence,  he  was 
much  employed  in  duties  of  that  nature,  and  of  necessity 
made  frequent  visits  to  that  city.  In  1682,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court,  one  of  the  surveyors  for  this 
county,  his  duty  being  to  survey  all  lands  granted  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  County  of  Hampshire. 

Whenever  the  town  had  a  case  either  in  the  local  courts 
or  before  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Hawley  was  almost  always 
chosen  to  manage  the  affair.  In  the  boundary  controversy 
with  Hatfield,  and  in  the  unpleasantness  with  Sergt.  King, 
he  served  the  town  with  good  results.  He  was  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  existing  government,  and  though  he  accepted 
various  offices  under  Andros,  yet  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  patriots  who  effected  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1689. 

Boston  Orders  from      Nothing  illustrates  more  fully  the  gener- 
Everybody.  qus  Spirit  of   neighborhood  comity  then 

prevailing,  than  the  universal  practice  of 
errand  serving  expected  of  and  rendered  by  all  whom  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  called  to  the  larger  centres  of  trade  or 
population.  The  nature  of  very  many  of  these  requests 
gives  an  insight  into  the  minor  needs  of  the  community, 
and  serves  as  well  to  show  the  scarcity  of  the  smaller  items 
of  household  convenience  on  the  shelves  of  the  traders. 
Whoever  went  to  Boston,  had  usually  as  many  demands  to 
meet,  as  he  had  time  or  generosity  to  execute.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley, in  consequence  of  his  frequent  visits  to  that  city,  had 
much  business  of  this  kind  to  transact.  For  instance,  in 
one  of  his  note  books,  containing  a  list  of  such  orders,  may 
be  found  for  one  man  "a  whisk  and  1000  pins,"  for  an- 
other "2  psalters,  a  bason,  and  quart  pot,"  for  a  third,  one 
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shilling's  worth  of  "plumb  &  spice,"  still  another  sent  for 
a  "hat  band,"  another  for  "a  box  of  Lockier's  pills,"  one 
man  wanted  "an  inkhorn,"  some  one  else,  whether  man  or 
woman  is  not  stated,  sent  for  "small  laces,"  and  last, 
though  not  least,  a  person,  probably  just  elected  to  the 
ofiice,  sent  for  a  " tithingman's  order."  Another  cata- 
logue of  similar  demands  shows  that  he  was  to  "get  a 
place  for  Mary  Holton  ; "  for  ' '  son  Joseph  speckled  red  rib- 
bon, whistle,  buckles  and  fishhooks;"  for  Capt.  Partridge, 
" a  dial  and  dish  kettle;"  for  his  wife  "half  a  yard  such 
stuff  as  my  wife's,  as  her  cloak."  Some  persons  sent  for 
knitting-needles ;  Mr.  Stoddard  ordered  sealing  wax ; 
others  wanted  goose  and  duck  shot,  and  a  person  owing 
money  in  Boston,  sent  the  cash  to  pay  the  debt.  These 
minutes  are  usually  without  dates,  but  in  many  cases  the 
cost  of  the  articles  is  given. 

An  Honorable,  Pa-  Joscph  Hawlcy  was  a  man  of  profound  pa- 
triotic and  Able  triotism  and  stern  integrity.  Not  readily 
carried  away  by  excitement,  he  never  al- 
lowed personal  prejudice  to  warp  his  judgment.  Like  all 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  much  identified  with  the  local 
contests  of  the  time,  and  took  a  decided  stand  in  whatever 
cause  he  espoused. 

Mr.  Hawiey's  Home      The  Original  Hawley  homestead  was  situa- 
^°^-  ted  on    "Pudding    Lane,"    now    Hawley 

Street.  A  home  lot  was  granted  him  in 
1682,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Round  Hill,  and  previous  to 
this  in  the  time  of  King  Philip's  War,  a  small  plot  of  land 
was  given  him  near  Meeting  House  Hill,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  resided  on  either  of  them.  In  fact, 
he  was  released  from  the  obligation  of  building  upon  the 
last  named  lot  by  a  special  vote  of  the  town.  In  1682,  he 
bought  of  Godfrey  Nims  a  parcel  of  land  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  it,  which  house  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  lot  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Hawley 
Street,  covering  in  part  the  present  location  of  Belding's 
Silk  Mill.  He  willed  the  property  to  his  sons  Joseph  and 
Ebenezer.  Joseph  bought  a  homestead  on  the  opposite 
side  of   Hawley  Street,   in   1723,   to  which  he  removed. 
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Ebenezer's  portion  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of 
his  nephew.  Major  Joseph,  who  gave  it  to  the  town  of 
Northampton. 

Death  of  Lieut.  His  death  occurred  May  19"',  1711,  and  was 
Joseph  Hawiey.  caused  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  horn  of 
an  ox.  He  left  a  will  dated  May  7'\  1711, 
but  it  was  not  signed.  When  it  came  before  the  Probate 
Court,  Medad  Pomeroy  testified  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  thus  to  dispose  of 
his  property.  The  widow  and  children  consented  to  it,  and 
the  Court  confirmed  the  document.  In  1677,  he  married 
Lydia,  daughter  of  the  famous  Capt.  Samuel  Marshall,  of 
Windsor,  who  was  killed  in  the  Narragansett  fight,  and 
whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  David  Wilton.  They  had 
seven  children,  three  daughters  and  four  sons.  His  real 
estate  was  given  two-thirds  to  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  and 
one-third  to  Ebenezer,  the  youngest. 

Grammar  School  In  1688,  the  towu  established  a  Grammar 
to  be  Continued  Scliool,  and  five  years  afterwards  voted 
Longer.  'tliat  the  scliolars  should  "goe  free."     The 

following  year,  in  spite  of  considerable  op- 
position, this  enactment  was  ordered  to  continue  "for  the 
space  of  twenty  years ; "  near  the  close  of  that  period  the 
following  action  was  taken  :  — 

"At  a  Leegall  Towne  Meetting,  July  16  :  1712.  it  was  then  voted  that 
the  Towne  wovild  maintaine  a  grammer  Schoole  in  the  Towne  for 
twenty  years  next  comming  And  to  be  paid  by  the  Towne  in  the  same 
kind  And  portion  other  taxes  are  paid  And  that  the  Selectmen  for  the 
time  being  annually  take  care  to  hire  A  Schoole  master  the  best  way 
And  manner  they  can  And  this  Act  to  continue  till  the  Towne  shall  for 
cause  reecied  from  it." 

The  Meadow  Fence.  The  importance  of  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  Meadow  Fence,  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest, -and  frequent  action  by  the  town  has  been  noted.  In 
1662,  the  first  vote  was  passed,  establishing  the  several  di- 
visions. Again  the  question  came  before  the  town  in  1679,  _ 
when  a  new  measurement  carried  with  it  a  new  apportion- 
ment. Numerous  contracts  and  agreements  with  parties 
owning  land  in  and  adjoining  the  meadows,  were  entered 
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into  at  the  time  of  every  change.  In  1702,  the  matter  be- 
ing once  more  under  discussion,  other  arrangements  were 
adopted,  and  in  1710  it  was  again  made  prominent  by 
further  readjustment.  Three  years  after  there  was  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  the  entire  system. 

New  Regulations      In  1713,  the  proprietors  determined  upon  a 
Suggested  and     general     and     comprehensive    reapportion- 
^  ^  '  ment  of  the  meadow  fence.     A  committee 

was  appointed  to  measure  all  the  meadow  land,  "or  by 
some  other  method  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
land  in  the  meadow ; "  they  were  also  ordered  to  measure 
"  all  the  fence  About  the  meadow,"  and  the  following  pro- 
visions in  reference  to  the  matter  were  adopted  :  — 

•'liy  That  the  Committee  should  consider  &  determine  what  Ponds, 
Creeks  and  Wast  Land  In  the  medow  should  be  exempted  from  making 
fence. 

"2'>'  That  the  Committee  should  have  full  Power  &  authority  to  Sell 
off  all  the  fence  from  Munhan  River  unto  the  Land  belonging  unto  the 
heirs  of  Decon  John  Clark  Deces''.  as  also  over  Munhan  River  & 
through  Nashawannack  To  Jeremiah  Weed  [Webb]  and  Robert  Danks. 
or  any  other  Persons,  or  either  of  them  and  for  a  Reccompence  for  the 
making  &  maintaining  s'd  fence  to  Pay  them  In  Land  upon  Richard 
Weebbs  Fort  and  to  take  Good  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  s'd 
fence. 

"  3'y  That  whereas  there  is  about  27  Rods  of  Fence  downe  the  River 
below  Pascommock  Bridge  'tis  Proposed  to  be  maintained  By  the  Pro- 
prietors till  an  oppertunity  Presents  to  Put  it  off  with  a  Peise  of  Land. 

••4'>  That  the  sd  Committee  shall  examine  the  Records  and  see  there 
what  Contracts  there  is  made  between  the  Towne  and  Particular  Per- 
sons for  making  Either  of  more  fence,  or  Less  than  their  Proportion. 

•'5'>  That  the  s'd  Com.mittee  shall  have  full  Power  to  Bargain  with 
some  Persons  to  make  and  maintaine  fence  across  all  the  Water 
Courses  that  the  fence  Croseth  Also  to  make  &  maintaine  all  the  Gates 
Belonging  to  the  medow,  for  such  a  Sertain  number  of  Rods  of  fence 
as  they  can  Agree. 

•'6'>'  Then  what  Land  is  not  fenced  for  as  aforesaid,  and  what  fence 
then  doth  Remain,  shall  be  alloted  or  distrubuted  to  each  man  accord- 
ing to  each  man's  number  of  acres  of  Land  In  the  medow. 

"  7'>  Tis  Proposed  that  Everj^  mans  fence  shall  be  together,  or  In  one 
Peise.  luiless  In  some  Exempt  Cases  which  shall  be  Left  to  the  discres- 
sion  of  the  s'd  Committee. 
.  "  8'>  That  the  s'd  Committee  shall  have  full  Power  to  allott  or  Set  out 
to  any  Particular  Person  his  Part  of  fence  In  any  Particular  Place 
where  it  will  sute  his  Intreast,  and  more  Especially  where  his  Intreast 
and  the  Public  is  Congruous  together. 
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"9iy  Then  those  persons  as  have  not  Got  there  Fence  from  the  afore- 
said methods,  what  then  remains  Shall  bee  drawn  by  Lott.  which  if 
any  Person  is  abcent  att  the  time  appointed  by  the  Committee  for  the 
drawing  of  Lotts  having  had  due  warning,  or  Present  refuses  to  draw, 
the  Commitee  shall  one  draw  a  Lott  for  him. 

"10'>'  That  those  Persons  as  by  assignment  of  the  Commitee,  or  by 
Lott  shall  come  Into  the  Place  of  another  man's  fence.  The  origenall 
owner  upon  due  warning  Given  shall  have  Liberty  to  fetch  of  his  fence 
if  he  cant  agree  &  sell  it  to  his  neighbore." 

These  propositions  were  "all  ten  of  them  sepparatively 
voted  upon  the  affirmative,"  on  the  2''  of  November.  On 
the  26*''  of  the  same  month,  the  committee  reported  the 
name  of,  as  well  as  the  number  of  acres  belonging  to,  each 
owner,  stating  that  ''  The  totall  of  the  Land  In  the  medow 
that  is  to  make  fence  is  2469  acres  &  three  Quarters."  One 
hundred  thirty-four  names  are  recorded  as  the  owners  of 
this  land.  The  committee  also  reported  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  length  of  fence  and  the  limits  of  the  several  divis- 
ions :  — 

"And  the  fence  begining  In  the  Great  River  beyond  Cap'  John  Par- 
sones  house  to  27  rods  below  Pascommock  Bridge  is  :  1817  Rods  16  foot 
and  5  Inches  :  Whareof  By  the  Law  &  Contracts  with  Particular  Per- 
sons there  is  536  Rods  15  foot  &  one  Inch  made  :  which  substracted  out 
of  the  totall  then  there  Remains  1309  Rods  11  foot  &  04  Inches  to  be 
made  In  Proportion  upon  the  aforesaid  2469  acres  &  three  quarters 
of  Land  In  the  medow,  which  is  to  Each  acre  Eight  foot  &  nine  Inches  : 
which  fence  is  divided  Into  four  divitions  and  here  followeth  a  List  of 
Each  divition  successively :  The  first  divition  begins  in  the  Great 
River  as  aforesaid  and  Ends  att  the  Gate  formerly  called  Bartlett's 
Gate,    *    *    *    which  Is  507  Rods  2  foot  and  10  Inches."' 

"Then  at  Bartletts  Gat  begins  The  2''  divition  and  Goes  to  Kingsleys 
Gatt,"  and  "the  sum  totall  of  the  fence  In  this  2''  di\ition  is  468  Rod 
12  foot  and  9  Inches." 

The  third  division  "begins  att  Nashawannuck,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  Farm  and  so  to  take  in  Kingsleys  Gate." 

"The  4"'  divition  begins  att  Nashawannuck  and  Ends  Twenty-seven 
Rods  below  Pascommock  bridge." 

A  Possible  Reason      It  may  be  that  this  careful  and  complete  in- 

f  o  r  t  h  e  new     vcstigation  of    tlic  matter  was  occasioned 

tion°°*'     ^^"^  ^      ^y  the  change  in  the  channel  of  Mill  River, 

then  in  progress,  but  not  completed.     The 

next  readjustment  of  the  fence  was  made  in  1744,  when 

another  list  of  meadow  land  owners  was  obtained,  and  a 

new  apportionment  made  and  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
COL.   STODDARD'S  MISSION  TO  CANADA. 

Northampton  Men  Many  citizeiis  of  Northampton  were  in 
Distinguished  in  active  SGrvice  fhrougliout  tlie  war,  closed 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  They  fought  in 
the  ranks  or  commanded  in  action,  and  everywhere  exhib- 
ited courage  and  ability.  Of  those  who  carried  the  heavy 
and  cumbersome  flint  lock  musket,  risked  their  lives  in 
pursuing  the  savages  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  or 
fought  them  in  the  bloody  skirmish,  little  is  known  ;  many 
of  the  muster  rolls  have  disappeared,  and  in  some  of  those 
yet  in  existence,  no  town  is  given,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
place  them  with  accuracy.  Some  of  the  prominent  leaders 
in  the  many  scouting  expeditions,  or  commanders  in  the 
more  hazardous  enterprises,  have  already  been  named. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Wright,  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  Caleb  Ly- 
man, Capt.  John  Taylor,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Capt. 
John  Parsons,  and  Capt.  John  King,  all  citizens  of  North- 
ampton, were  men  whose  deeds  have  found  a  place  upon 
the  pages  of  the  historian.  In  addition  to  all  these  and 
more  prominent  than  any  of  them,  was  Col.  John  Stod- 
dard, Some  of  his  exploits  have  already  been  chronicled, 
and  others  are  yet  to  be  noted  as  this  narrative  progresses. 
Though  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  abilities  were 
at  once  recognized  and  his  services  were  in  constant  requi- 
sition during  the  war.  He  was  second  in  command  in 
Hampshire  County,  under  Col.  Samuel  Partridge,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  control  of  affairs  in  this  section  of  the  valley 
on  the  death  of  Col.  Pynchon.  During  the  war.  Col.  Stod- 
dard disbursed  for  the  government  in  payment  of  the  sol- 
diers in  his  division,  nearly  £5,000,  This  was  in  addition 
to  the  sum  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  Col.  Par- 

5  34 
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tridge.  In  1706,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  at  tlie  close  of  the  war  held  that  of  colonel.  Soon  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Dud- 
ley, one  of  the  commissioners  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
the  Canadian  government  for  the  return  of  the  English 
prisoners  then  held  in  that  country.  He  entered  upon  this 
enterj)rise  with  his  usual  energy  and  sagacity,  though 
not  able  entirely  to  circumvent  the  duplicity  of  the  French 
Governor,  or  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  The  French- 
men determined  that  none  of  the  English  captives  should 
be  returned  if  they  could  prevent  it,  and  the  result,  meagre 
as  it  was,  all  things  considered,  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  men  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted. 

The  Exchange  of  Gov.  Dudley  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
Prisoners  Unsat-  ^jth  the  results  of  the  attempts  at  exchang- 
ing prisoners  with  the  authorities  of  Can- 
ada. It  was  altogether  too  one-sided  an  affair.  All  the 
Canadian  prisoners  held  in  this  section,  who  were  willing 
to  go  back,  were  forwarded,  but  only  a  scattering  few  of 
the  English  were  returned  from  time  to  time,  numbers  sad- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  the  aggregate  held  in  bondage. 
Lieut.  Williams,  who  escorted  the  French  captives  from 
Deerfield,  was  able  to  rescue  but  a  small  number,  by  no 
means  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  upwards  of  an  hundred  English  were  at  that 
time  held  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  Efforts 
had  been  directed  towards  the  rescue  of  Eunice,  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Williams,  but  without  avail.  She  never  re- 
turned. The  several  attempts  to  obtain  her  release  have 
been  fully  given  to  the  public  and  need  not  be  rehearsed. 
The  King  of  France  having  given  an  order  for  the  release 
of  divers  prisoners  Id  Canada,  Gov.  Dudley  sent,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  General  Court,  two  commissioners 
to  Canada  to  negotiate  for  the  redemption  of  the  captives 
remaining  in  that  country. 

Personnel  o  1 1  h  e     For  this  duty  he  appointed  Col.  John  Stod- 
Party.  dard  of  Northampton,  and  Rev.  John  Wil- 

liams, minister  at  Deerfield,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  captured  at  the  sack  of  Deerfield,  and  carried  to 
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Canada.  From  tlie  journal  of  Col.  Stoddard,^  detailing 
the  events  of  liis  journey  and  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, the  following  narrative  has  been  condensed.  The 
j)arty  consisted  of  six  persons,  viz.  :  the  two  commission- 
ers, Capt.  Thomas  Baker  of  Northampton,  and  Martin  Kel- 
logg of  Deerfield,  both  of  whom  had  been  prisoners  in 
Canada,  and  had  escaped,  together  with  two  attendants, 
Eleazar  Warner  and  Jonathan  Smith. 

The  Journey  to  Starting  from  Boston,  on  the  5"'  of  Novem- 
canada.  "ber,  the  party  reached  Northampton  on  the 

9*''.  After  remaining  here  four  days,  they 
set  out  on  their  journey,  on  horseback.  The  route  lay 
through  Westfield  and  Kinderhook,  and  on  the  10*''  they 
reached  Albany.  For  more  than  two  months  they  were 
detained  at  the  latter  place  by  stress  of  weather.  A  thaw 
had  set  in,  the  river  was  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  the 
forests  were  impassable.  It  was  not  till  the  22''  of  January 
that  they  began  the  march  to  Canada.  On  the  24'",  Sara- 
toga was  passed,  and  on  the  31^*  they  reached  Crown  Point. 
Finding  open  water  on  the  Lake,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a  detour  by  land,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Chamblee  till 
the  8^"^  of  February.  From  that  point  they  were  forwarded 
in  carryalls  (carriole,  a  French  sleigh),  to  Quebec,  reaching 
that  city  on  the  16"*  of  the  month. 

After  a  Favorable  An  audieuce  was  held  with  the  French  Gov- 
Reception,  they  eruor  the  uext  day,  when  credentials  were 
stacies.  presented  and  the  object  of  the  mission  ex- 

plained. Vaudreuil  received  them  with 
professions  of  great  friendliness.  He  assured  them  that 
all  the  prisoners  should  have  full  liberty  to  return,  that  the 
commissioners  might  visit  them  or  send  for  them  to  their 
lodgings,  and  have  free  speech  with  the  religious.  Elated 
by  this  auspicious  reception,  the  commissioners  anticipated 
speedy  and  gratifying  results.  But  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. Within  five  days  they  discovered  that  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  their  purpose,  and  that  obstacles  were 
being  placed  in  their  way.  On  the  21*'  a  note  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor,  in  which  they  complained  that  the 

1    Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1851,  vol.  5,  p.  21. 
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laity  and  priests  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  prisoners.  They  averred  that  persons  went  from  house 
to  house  soliciting  the  English  to  remain ;  some  the  priests 
endeavored  to  terrify  by  suggesting  their  danger  of  perdi- 
tion ;  from  others  they  threatened  to  take  away  their  prop- 
erty, wives  and  children.  The  commissioners  entreated 
the  Governor  to  prevent  such  interference.  Vaudreuil  re- 
plied "that  he  could  as  easily  alter  the  course  of  the  waters 
as  prevent  the  priests  endeavors."  In  a  few  days  he  sent 
for  the  commissioners  and  informed  them  "that  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  English  people  that  the  King 
(after  divers  objections)  had  naturalized ;  therefore  they 
could  not  have  liberty  to  return."  The  commissioners 
afterwards  ascertained  that  eighty-four  persons  had  thus 
been  imposed  upon.  To  the  demand  that  all  the  captives 
under  age  should  be  compelled  to  return,  the  Governor 
promptly  agreed.  Astounded  by  the  naturalization  pre- 
tence, the  commissioners  demanded  a  copy  of  the  papers 
and  time  to  answer.  Their  reply  was  a  clear  and  cogent 
argument  showing  naturalization  to  be  a  mere  pretext, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  King,  and  in  conflict  with  the 
articles  of  peace.  Some  of  those  named  among  the  nat- 
uralized were  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  King. 
They  refreshed  the  Governor's  memory  by  quoting  his  oft 
repeated  statement  that  he  cared  not  "how  few  staid  in 
this  country,  the  fewer  the  better." 

still  further  oppo-  On  the  27"'  the  commissioners  went  to  Mon- 
sition  from  the  treal,  the  better  probably  to  confer  with  the 
prisoners.  At  another  interview  with  Vau- 
dreuil, they  boldly  taxed  him  with  insincerity,  relating  how 
he  at  first  agreed  to  release  all,  but  now  objected  to  the  re- 
turn of  a  great  number,  and  desired  to  know  what  they 
might  expect.  If  none  were  allowed  to  go,  there  was  no 
need  for  them  to  tarry  longer.  He  replied  that  he  was 
"  afraid  to  release  those  that  were  naturalized,  but  would 
write  to  the  King."  This  they  contended  would  only  delay 
matters  and  was  disobeying  the  King's  orders,  but  if  he 
was  resolute  in  the  matter  one  of  the  commission  would 
carry  the  letter  to  the  King.  Again  they  offer  to  show 
that  naturalization  was  a  fraud  and  a  deceit.  He  admitted 
that  it  might  be  so,  and  gave  them  liberty  to  smuggle  these 
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men  on  board  their  ship  and  he  would  never  send  after 
them.  Tliey  next  demanded  that  men  and  women  might 
not  be  entangled  with  their  marriages,  and  parents  with 
their  children.  He  conceded  that  French  women  might 
have  liberty  to  go  with  their  English  Imsbands,  and  that 
English  women  should  not  be  compelled  to  stay  with 
French  husbands,  but  demurred  to  the  claim  that  chil- 
dren might  go  with  their  parents.  He  also  "sent  word 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  those  persons  coming  to  divine 
service  who  had  emln-aced  the  Romish  Religion."  The 
next  day  they  demanded  "that  all  the  English  Prisoners 
should  be  gathered  to  Quebec,  there  to  give  their  answer 
whether  they  would  return  or  not  (presuming  that  when  they 
were  gotten  from  the  priests,  their  acquaintance,  and  should 
see  others  ready  to  embark,  they  would  easily  be  persuaded 
to  go  with  them.)"  To  this  Vaudreuil  readily  assented. 
The  commissioners  then  requested  an  answer  concerning  the 
status  of  children  born  during  the  sojourn  of  their  parents 
in  Canada.  The  Governor  declined  to  give  an  opinion, 
alleging  that  "  he  knew  not  what  to  determine,"  but  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  matter  to  Gov.  Dudley,  requesting  his 
"reasons  why  they  should  not  be  held  as  subjects  of  the 
King  of  France."  The  commissioners,  having  no  instruc- 
tions on  this  point,  gave  their  "opinion,  and  reasons  for  it, 
and  left  the  matter  for  the  present."  At  the  same  time 
they  requested  a  list  of  all  the  English  persons  in  the  coun- 
try, which  the  Governor  agreed  to  furnish.  He  then  sent 
word  that  "he  would  not  allow  any  English  to  visit"  the 
embassy  on  the  Sabbath.  Against  this  order  they 
"wrangled  long"  with  the  Governor,  but  "  at  last  found 
his  fixed  resolution  more  forcible  than  our  arguments." 

Further  Unsuc-  Oil  the  26*'',  a  Written  opinion  concerning 
cessfui  Dipio-  the  qucstioii  about  children  returning  with 
their  parents,  was  forwarded  to  the  French 
Governor.  Afterwards  there  was  further  discourse  on  this 
point,  but  they  "could  not  obtain  a  full  answer."  Having 
informed  the  Governor  that  it  was  their  design  to  send 
some  prisoners  home  by  land,  he  stated  that  any  who  would 
say  before  him  that  they  would  go  home,  should  have  per- 
mission. John  Carter  (a  Deerfield  youth)  was  sent  for,  he 
having  told  the  commissioners  that  he  wanted  to  return, 
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bnt  when  lie  was  brouglit  before  the  Governor,  overawed 
by  his  presence,  declared  that  he  would  stay.  Permission 
for  the  commissioners  to  talk  with  Carter  in  private,  was 
reluctantly  granted,  and  he  agreed  to  go  before  the  author- 
ities, and  avow  his  desire  to  go  home.  This  he  did,  the 
Governor  became  very  angry,  and  declared  that  he  should 
not  go  by  land,  but  should  wait  for  the  ship,  to  see  whether 
he  would  persevere  in  his  resolution.  Influences  were  af- 
terwards brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  he  remained  in 
Canada.  In  another  case  a  boy,  who  wanted  to  return 
home  had  permission  from  the  Governor,  and  Capt.  Baker 
supplied  him  with  clothing.  In  a  short  time,  the  priest 
with  whom  the  boy  had  lived,  in  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Baker,  took  away  the  clothes  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stay.  Vaudreuil  sent  for  the  boy 
and  kept  him  some  time  in  Quebec,  but  as  Stoddard  says, 
it  was  ' '  too  late,  the  same  priest  had  made  too  thorough 
work  with  his  proselyte." 

A  Wrangle  with  The  commissiouers  waited  upon  the  Lord 
the  Lord  inteufi-  Inteudaut  and  solicited  his  aid.  Like  Vau- 
dreuil, he  was  at  first  full  of  fair  promises, 
but  at  a  subsequent  interview  with  them  strongly  con- 
demned the  practice  of  preaching  religion  to  the  prisoners, 
threatening  to  confine  the  commissioners  to  their  chambers 
unless  it  was  discontinued.  Col.  Stoddard  intimated  to 
him  that  the  Governor  had  control  of  such  matters  and  had 
given  permission  for  such  discourse,  diplomatically  suggest- 
ing to  him  that  it  was  none  of  his  business.  The  Intendant 
further  told  them  "that  the  priests  had  informed  him  that 
we,  in  a  moment,  undid  all  they  had  done  in  seven  j^ears' 
endeavors  to  establish  our  people  in  their  religion."  A 
very  thorough  compliment  to  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
Deerfield  minister.  It  was  the  priests  who  were  placing 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  releasing  the  prisoners. 

More  Evasion  and  After  that  the  commissiouers  let  the  In- 
subterfuge  on  teudaut  aloue  severely  for  many  days,  but 
French.  they  recapitulated   to  Gov.  Vaudreuil  the 

"chief  particulars  which  he  formerly  prom- 
ised "  them.  He  again  assented  to  them,  with  exceptions 
only  to  the  return  of  those  who  had  been  naturalized,  and 
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to  children  born  in  Canada.  Their  quarrel  with  the  In- 
tendant  seemed  to  please  the  Governor,  who  encouraged 
them  with  the  intimation  that  their  affairs  should  in  no 
wise  be  determined  by  him.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  made 
earnest  endeavors  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  daughter 
Eunice,  but  without  avail.  An  interview  with  her  was  de- 
nied him.  The  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  the 
daughter  of  a  Puritan  clergyman,  was  something  for  the 
priests  to  boast  of  among  their  ignorant  followers,  and  they 
held  her  with  a  grip  of  iron.  Definite  answers  were  de- 
manded to  the  questions  already  discussed,  but  evasion  and 
subterfuge,  the  constant  postponing  of  direct  promises, 
were  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  French  authori- 
ties. Several  other  prisoners  having  signified  their  desire 
to  return  home,  were  influenced  by  the  priests  or  overawed 
by  the  officials,  and  dared  not  make  the  attempt.  Vau- 
dreuil  refused  the  list  of  prisoners  he  had  promised,  and 
required  the  commissioners  to  give  him  the  names  of  those 
they  desired  to  take,  and  he  would  assemble  them  when 
their  ship  arrived.  They  sent  him  the  list,  with  hhe  infor- 
mation that  when  the  commissioners  were  absent  the  priests 
would  prevail  upon  any  of  the  prisoners  to  remain  in  Can- 
ada. An  interview  was  had  with  some  of  the  Cagnawaga 
Indian  chiefs,  at  which  were  present  Jesuits  and  others. 
The  Governor  spoke  to  them,  urging  them  to  restore  the 
prisoners.  But  the  chiefs,  apparently  tutored  by  the 
priests,  replied  that  the  captives,  especially  the  children, 
had  been  adopted  into  their  families,  and  were  not  held  as 
prisoners,  but  as  children,  members  of  their  households, 
that  they  would  not  compel  any  to  return,  but  "leave  them 
their  own  liberty."  A  private  conference  with  these  In- 
dians failed  to  convince  them,  and  nothing  could  be  accom- 
])lished. 

Case  of  Ebenezer     The  circumstanccs  relative  to  the  position 
Nimsandhis     of  Madame  Lc  Beau,  already  introduced  in 

Wife 

tlie  notice  of  Capt.  Baker,  are  treated  at 
some  length.  Ebenezer  Nims,  one  of  the  Deerfield  cap- 
tives, his  wife  and  child,  were  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Nims  was  seventeen  years  old  when  captured,  and 
was  adopted  by  a  squaw.     Sarah  Hoyt  was  made  prisoner 
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at  the  same  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  efforts  were 
made  to  force  her  to  marry  a  Frenchman.  She  objected 
strongly,  but  offered  to  marry  any  one  of  the  captives. 
Ebenezer  Nims  joyfully  responded,  and  they  were  married. 
Both  were  anxious  to  return  homeward,  but  were  afraid  to 
make  known  their  desire.  The  commissioners  demanded 
that  Nims  and  his  wife  should  be  brought  from  Lorette, 
which  after  much  delay,  and  persistent  and  reiterated 
solicitation  by  Stoddard  and  Williams,  was  finallj^  accom- 
plished. Nims  was  brought  first,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  his  wife  was  sick  and  unable  to  travel.  Stoddard  sent 
his  own  physician  to  see  her,  who  pronounced  her  in  good 
health,  and  eventually  she  walked  to  Quebec.  On  signi- 
fying their  desire  to  go  home,  they  were  permitted  to  em- 
bark. A  number  of  Indians  accompanied  them  from 
Lorette,  and  after  they  had  been  placed  on  ship  board,  en- 
deavored to  entice  them  on  shore  again. 

The  Negotiati  o  n  s  At  last  after  dallying  months  with  the 
come  to  Naught,  comuiissioners,  making  promises  one  day 
only  to  break  them  the  next,  Vaudreuil  had 
the  cheek  to  suggest  that  they  had  better  go  home.  He 
said  "that  our  Governor  pretended  to  send  a  vessel  to 
Quebec  early  in  the  spring,  but  although  the  summer  was 
now  far  advanced,  yet  was  not  arrived,  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  best  for  us  to  return."  They  had  been  long  in 
the  country,  had  put  the  King  to  great  expense,  and  he  re- 
fused to  subsist  them  longer.  When  they  represented  to 
him  that  the  ship  had  probably  been  delayed  by  contrary 
winds  and  would  arrive  within  eight  or  ten  days,  he  prom- 
ised to  maintain  them  that  length  of  time. 

And  the  Commis-     Capt.  Baker,  who  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
sioners  Sail  for     with  dispatclics,  returned  on  the  23''  of  July, 
°™'''  and  on  the  4""  of  August,  the  long  expected 

ship  appeared.  Consequently  the  commissioners  once  more 
reiterated  their  demands,  at  which  Vaudreuil  "manifested 
some  discontent  at  our  insisting  on  those  things  we  had  so 
often  discussed."  It  all  came  to  naught.  Though  re- 
peatedly promised,  the  prisoners  were  never  convened,  and 
only  those  who  could  not  on  any  pretext  be  prevented,  were 
allowed  to  return. 
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Satisfied  that  nothing  further  could  be  accomplished,  in 
fact  dismissed  by  the  French  Governor,  the  commissioners 
sailed  for  Boston  on  the  24"'  of  August.  Mr.  Stoddard 
sums  up  the  results  as  follows  :  — 

"In  the  morning  we  sailed  from  Quebec  with  twenty-six  prisoners, 
having  lost  three  men  who  had  declared  to  the  Governor  that  they 
would  go  home,  and  five  others,  who  pretended  to  embark  just  before 
we  sailed, —  not  having  received  the  list  that  the  Governor  had  prom- 
ised lis;  without  having  our  people  assembled  at  Quebec  ;  without  hav- 
ing one  half  of  our  people  asked,  before  us,  whether  they  would  return 
or  not,  and  several  that  were  at  Quebec  while  we  were  there,— or  one 
minor  compelled ;  having  never  seen  many  of  our  prisoners  while  we 
were  in  the  country." 

They  Arrive  at  After  an  abscucc  of  ten  months,  the  com- 
Boston  in  Sep-  missioncrs  reached  Boston  early  in  Septem- 
"^^  '''^'  ber.     Col.  Stoddard  must  have  become  well 

acquainted  with  the  French  method  of  "how  not  to  do  it." 
The  commissioners  had  danced  attendance  on  Vaudreuil, 
month  after  month,  urging,  demanding,  arguing,  beseech- 
ing, only  fair  play.  They  desired  simply  that  the  prison- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  to 
go  or  stay,  uninfluenced  by  either  side.  The  Jesuits  de- 
termined to  keep  as  many  as  possible,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  and  none  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  be  taken, 
they  were  food  for  the  church.  The  Governor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  their  hands,  which  he  had  the  frankness  to  acknowl- 
edge. All  sorts  of  objections  were  urged  against  the  re- 
moval of  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  return.  They 
were  intimidated  by  the  priests,  overawed  by  official 
authority,  and  were  not  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves. 
The  few  who  were  rescued  were  obtained  only  through 
the  persistent  labor  of  the  commissioners. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 
SAW  MILL— MINISTERS  SALARY— COMMON  LANDS. 

Prosperity  Returns.  RELIEVED  of  military  pressure,  things 
soon  resumed  tlieir  normal  condition  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  quiet 
avocations  of  peace  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  people, 
and  prosperity  once  more  showered  its  blessings  upon  the 
land.  Everywhere  the  inhabitants  were  industriously  solv- 
ing the  life  problem  of  the  hour :  — endeavoring  to  pay 
taxes,  to  "make  both  ends  meet,"  and  to  recover  the  losses 
attendant  upon  the  recent  disastrous  times.  In  an  agricul- 
tural community  like  that  of  Northampton,  little  of  excit- 
ing interest  or  of  more  than  ordinary  note  can  be  anticipa- 
ted. Grave  and  sober  citizens  with  little  beyond  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence  to  enter  into  their  lives,  do  not  make 
history  rapidly,  or  prominently  mark  its  eras  with  stirring- 
events.  Within  this  period  only  the  usual  affairs  of  the 
community,  such  as  have  already  formed  the  staple  of  this 
narrative,  come  into  prominence,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
records  is  but  slightly  varied. 

Ordinary  Topics  Topics  of  momcutous  interest  to  the  inliab- 
Engross  Atten-  itauts  of  that  day  have  but  slight  attraction 
for  modern  readers.  Yet  they  are  links  in 
the  chain  of  events  that  connect  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  are  neither  valueless  nor  uninstructive.  As  noted  year 
by  year,  they  serve  to  portray  the  character  of  the  times 
and  indicate  the  general  growth  and  tendency  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Everywhere  will  be  noticed  the  necessity  for 
economy,  as  well  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  as  in 
the  more  minute  details  of  private  life.  The  country  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  financial  embarrassments  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  war,  scarcely  a  twelve  month  ended.  Taxes 
were  heavy,  with  little  margin  after  meeting  household 
expenses,  for  paying  them. 

The  common  place  round  of  events  incident  upon  the 
home  life  of  an  inland  settlement  once  more  absorbed  the 
interest  of  the  community.  Building  bridges,  making 
new  regulations  concerning  the  boxing  of  pine  trees  upon 
the  commons,  granting  saw  mill  privileges,  providing 
means  for  religious  and  educational  purposes,  were  among 
the  most  conspicuous  subjects  under  consideration  during 
this  year. 

Protecting  Pine     When  the  subject  of  protecting  pine  trees 
^''^®^-  from    general    and    indiscriminate   piracy, 

through  boxing,  bleeding  and  scraping,  was 
considered,  an  order  found  its  way  upon  the  records  pro- 
hibiting people  from  molesting  such  trees,  on  any  of  the 
commons,  divided  or  undivided,  under  penalty  of  5s.,  "for 
the  vse  of  the  poore  of  the  Towne :  And  any  P'"son  may 
take  out  Any  turpentine  out  of  Any  such  trees  And  haue 
it  himself e  for  his  pinns,"  meaning  that  he  might  confiscate 
to  his  own  use  whatever  he  found  gathered  in  an  illegal 
manner,  in  such  places.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards  the 
pine  trees  on  the  commons  were  made  a  source  of  revenue, 
being  leased  to  individuals. 

A  Sexton  Employed.  To  care  f  Or  tliG  meeting  house  and  to  ring 
the  bell  had  been  duties  devolving  upon 
the  selectmen.  But  this  year  "The  Towne  voted  that 
the  selectmen  Annually  for  the  time  Being  should  have 
power  to  hire  a  Sexton  to  Look  After  the  Meting  house." 
This  is  the  first  time  the  word  is  used  on  the  records. 
It  was  a  new  name  for  an  old  office,  and  while  it  involved 
no  new  duties,  added  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  to  the 
incumbent. 

ASaw  Mill  Site      Oil  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Stebbins  for 

Granted  to  Ben-     ^j^g  grant  of  B,  saw  mill  privilege,   he  was 

given  "a  Liberty  of  the  Stream  at  the  foot 

of  the  mountain  in  the  old  Cart  Road  for  A  Saw  mill  (that 

is  the  Towne  Right)."     This  location  was  at  Pascommuck, 
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on  the  brook  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Tom,  west  of  that  moun- 
tain. The  significance  of  this  grant  lies  in  the  conditions 
attached  to  it,  viz.  :  — 

"(1)  that  he  shall  take  no  partners  ont  of  this  Towne.  2  that  he 
shall  not  damnifie  the  Road  or  highway,  that  some  times  is  Oca- 
tionaly  vsed.  3  that  he  shall  sell  bords  to  Any  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Towne  for  their  own  vs*e  shall  bee  at  twenty  Shilling  per  Thousand 
for  the  time  of  four  years  from  the  time  the  mill  was  first  set  vp." 

Stebbins  accepted  the  grant  and  the  conditions,  and  in 
1714,  sokl  one-half  the  right  to  Joseph  Parsons,  they  agree- 
ing to  build  the  mill  that  spring.  The  mill  was  erected  on 
Broad  Brook,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  was 
in  use  for  many  years.  Eventually  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Abijah  Wait,  and  he  sold  one-half  of  it  in  1783, 
to  Elias  Lyman.  Evidently  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
allow  the  mill  privilege  to  be  used  for  speculative  purposes 
by  outside  parties.  The  mill  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town,  it  must  be  managed  by  townsmen,  and  the  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  possibili- 
ties of  what  in  modern  days  might  develop  into  a  saw  mill 
trust,  or  leave  the  matter  of  prices  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
saw  mill  combination,  special  terms  were  made  with  the 
prospective  owners. 

Fencing  the  Bmy-      Encroacliiug  upou  towu  lauds,  more  espe- 
ing  Yard.  cially  upou  highways,  has  been  frequently 

noted  in  these  pages,  but  this  year  it  was 
found  necessary  to  check  the  depredations,  that  were  being 
made  upon  the  sequestered  land  on  what  is  now  Bridge 
Street.     A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to 

•'examine  the  Records  And  to  see  who  it  is  that  hath  encroached 
vpon  the  sequestered  land  on  the  pine  plaine,  And  Also  to  contriue 
About  fenceing  in  the  burling  place  with  stone  and  to  make  Report  to 
the  Town  About  the  same.'' 

The  burying  ground  occuj3ied  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  present  Bridge  Street  cemetery.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  six  years  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, ten  acres  were  set  apart  on  the  pine  plain,  ''seques- 
tered as  a  standing  lot  for  the  ministry. "  Two  years  after- 
wards, a  portion  of  it,  apparently  without  definite  bounds, 
was  selected  for  a  burying  place.  Adjoining  owners  had 
undoubtedly  taken  unwarranted  liberties  with  the  "seques- 
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tered  minister's  lot,"  as  it  was  called,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  define  carefully  its  limits.  A  favorable  report  was 
made,  and  the  work  of  fencing  the  burying  place  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee.  The  dimensions  of  the  cem- 
etery were  fixed  at  "tenn  rods  square,"  which  gave  an  en- 
closure of  a  little  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  fencing 
was  to  be  done  by  the  same  rule  as  highway  w^ork.  This 
wall  was  verj'^  probably  composed  of  the  loose  stones  gath- 
ered upon  the  commons,  and  piled  into  the  usual  symmetry 
of  an  ordinary  agricultural  fence.  At  this  time  a  highway 
extended  along  the  north  line  of  the  sequestered  land,  con- 
necting Bridge  and  Market  Streets.  In  the  course  of  years 
this  little  enclosure  became  too  small,  and  it  was  gradually 
enlarged  from  the  surrounding  plain,  till  eventually  the 
burying  place  embraced  about  one-half  the  land  originally 
sequestered  in  that  vicinity.  ^  Thirty-five  years  afterwards 
the  fence  was  rebuilt  in  a  much  more  substantial  manner, 
and  within  it  undoubtedly  much  additional  land  was  then 
enclosed.  The  cost  of  that  work  was  £175.9.6,  divided  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — 285  loads  of  stone  at  8s.,  £114;  78 
days  work  laying  stone  at  12s.,  £46.16;  18  days  work  by 
masters  at  16s.,  £14.8.6;  moving  stone,  etc.,  £0.10. 

Increasing  the  Min-  For  morc  tliaii  forty  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Stod- 
ister's  Salary.  dard  had  officiated  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  town  had  greatly  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  his  labors  had  been  abundantly 
blessed.  That  the  people  appreciated  his  services  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  in  1715  his  salary  was  increased, 
apparently  without  solicitation  on  his  part.  When  first 
settled  he  received  £100  in  the  currency  of  the  time,  pro- 
duce and  provisions ;  afterwards  this  was  changed  at  his 
request,  to  £80  in  money.     It  was  now  voted 

"to  giue  to  the  Rev'  M'  Stodderd  Sixty  potinds  for  the  time  past  in 
like  mony  as  we  paid  him  in  the  year  past.  And  to  giue  him  one  him- 
dreed  pounds  a  year  So  long  as  he  continues  In  the  work  of  the  ministr  j^ 
in  like  money  as  we  haue  paid  him  in  time  past  in  such  mony  for  the 
time  to  come  as  shall  be  currant  with  the  marchants." 

1  Sylvester  Juckl  states  that  the  old  burying  yard  was  only  eight  rods  wide  at  the 
north  or  north-easterly  end,  and  about  twenty-five  rods  wide  at  the  opposite  side  and 
not  far  from  forty  rods  long  on  the  north  line.  Its  probable  average  width  was  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  rods,  and  it  contained  from  four  and  one-half  to  five  acres.  In 
1833,  the  cemetery  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  about  five  acres  more,  on  the 
north-westerly  side. 
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Mr.  Stoddard  acknowledged  liis  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
sition over  liis  own  signature,  upon  the  town  books. 
Whether  the  £60  was  a  gift,  or  was  intended  to  even  up  his 
back  pay,  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  previous  years,  is 
not  apparent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  addition  of  twenty 
pounds  per  year  to  his  salary  was  a  generous  act,  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  hard  working  pastor,  for  the  depreciation 
in  the  currency  and  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  ex- 
pensive and  exhaustive  wars,  must  have  rendered  difficult 
the  payment  of  the  minister's  rate,  even  at  the  previous 
figures. 

Common  Lands.  A  Tliis  year  Commenced  the  wrangle  over  the 
new  deal  ordered.  Commou  Lauds.  whicli  was  uot  perma- 
nently adjusted  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  originated  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  distribution 
of  the  commons,  made  in  ]  700.  Afterwards  disagreement 
arose  concerning  privileges  allowed  the  community  at  large 
in  the  divided  property.  That,  however,  occurred  many 
years  subsequent,  and  was  the  occasion  of  another  heated 
controversy.  The  real  causes  that  led  up  to  this  conten- 
tion are  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Action  was  first  taken  in 
the  matter  in  March,  17^1.  At  that  meeting  a  vote  was 
passed :  — 

■ '  Att  the  same  time  it  was  voted  to  Thi-ow  up  Three  Mille  of  the  West 
End  of  the  Westardly  divition  of  Commons,  and  to  Lay  sd  three  Mille 
Into  two  Ranges,  and  each  Proprietor  shall  draw  again  for  the  sd  three 
Mille,  and  to  draw  by  the  same  Rnle  as  before  :  Except  some  Persons 
that  was  Left  ont  who  are  then  to  haue  a  draught."  Att  the  same 
time  it  was  voted  that  •' a  notification  to  be  posted  upon  the  meeting 
house,  seven  days  before  such  meeting,  Signif  jdng  the  time  and  occa- 
tion  of  such  meeting,  shall  always  be  accounted  a  Sufficient  warning 
for  a  Proprietors  meeting." 

Th€-  Old  Division      Apparently  much  feeling  existed  through- 
unsatisfact  ory.     Qut  the  towu  conccming  the  untrustworthi- 

A  Protest  against  p.i  t     ■    ■  p    n  ^         ^ 

it,  ness   or  the  division  or  the  common  lands 

made  in  1684,  on  which  that  of  sixteen 
years  later;  was  founded,  the  legality  of  that  distribution 
being  strongly  questioned.  A  document  is  in  existence, 
drawn  up  in  17}  f,  in  which  is  set  forth  with  considerable 
minuteness  the  reasons   for  that   opinion.  ,  It   was   main- 
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tained  that  persons  were  admitted  to  participate  in  it  who 
had  no  right :  that  some  were  exchided  who  were  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  that  division  ;  that  others  had  received 
more  than  their  just  proportion,  while  many  others  had 
less.  Again  it  was  urged  that  the  rule  adopted  in  1684  was 
not  adhered  to ;  that  ownership  of  the  lands  thus  divided 
descended  to  successors  and  not  to  heirs  and  assigns,  and 
consequently  it  was  for  the  present  proprietors  to  make  the 
rule  of  division.  Another  point  was  that  the  list  of  names 
according  to  which  the  division  was  made,  was  the  work  of 
a  committee  who  had  no  authority  from  the  proprietors  or 
selectmen,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void ;  that  the  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  report  to  the  town  in  order  that  its 
doings  might  be  reviewed ;  that  this  had  not  been  done, 
and  the  committee  had  proceeded  without  such  authority. 
And  finally  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  recorded 
vote  authorizing  them  to  carry  out  the  distribution. 

A  Legal  Opiuiou      Because  of  tliis  adverse  sentiment,  the  pro- 
soiicited.  prietors  voted  to  take  legal  advice  upon  the 

matter.  They  sought  the  opinion  of  lead- 
ing lawyers  in  Connecticut,  and  sent  a  committee  to  lay  the 
case  before  them.  In  February,  the  following  vote  was 
passed  :  — 

••Atta  Legall  Proprietors  meeting.  Feb.  11:17J5.  The  Proprietors 
then  voted  to  send  to  William  Pitpin  [Pitkin]  of  Hartford,  John  Eliot 
and  Roger  Wilcot  Both  of  Windsor  Esq'  for  their  advise  Respecting 
the  former  divisions  of  the  Commons  In  Northampton  for  their  opinion 
whether  it  be  Legal  or  nott,  the  Proprietors  did  then  make  choise  of 
Maj.  John  Stoddard  &  Joseph  Parsons  Esq'  to  represent  the  case  to  the 
afore  said  Gentlemen . " " 

No  report  from  this  committee,  nor  of  the  decision  i-en- 
dered  by  the  referees,  was  ever  entered  upon  the  records. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  legality  of  the  former  di- 
vision was  sustained.  The  committee  who  acted  in  1699, 
recorded  the  results  of  their  labors,  giving  the  amount  of 
each  man's  estate,  as  well  as  the  width  of  each  lot.  In 
1754,  a  survey  of  the  "Inner  Commons"  and  "Long  Divi- 
sion" in  part,  was  made  by  Nathaniel  Dwight,  and  the  fig- 
ures on  the  map  made  by  him  are  identical  with  this  record. 
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Origin  of  the      Possibly   the   dissatisfaction   arose  in  part 
Trouble.  h'om  tlie  fact  that  some  persons  had  been 

omitted  in  this  deal,  and  partly  because 
some  of  the  property  had  already  been  twice  divided.  In 
explanation  of  the  above  mentioned  action,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  go  back  a  few  years  and  recall  the  proceedings  by 
which  the  division  in  1699  and  1700  had  been  determined. 
No  allusion  to  this  transaction  was  made  upon  the  town 
record  books,  but  the  whole  may  be  found  on  the  Proprie- 
tors' Land  Book,  or  Registry  of  Deeds, 

The  Previous  D  i  -  The  last  distribution  of  common  land  pre- 
vision in  1700.  vious  to  this  date  had  been  made  in  1684, 
and  was  apparently  satisfactory.  For  fif- 
teen years  it  remained  unchallenged.  At  that  time,  in 
1699,  considerable  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  been  mani- 
fested among  those  individuals  to  whom  small  lots,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  town,  had  been  assigned.  This  ap- 
portionment of  land  into  so  many  small  parcels  in  different 
sections  of  the  town,  widely  dispersed  ownership,  and  ren- 
dered any  effectual  use  of  the  land  troublesome  and  labo- 
rious. Consequently  in  169|,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  proprietors  to  devise  some  method  for  remedying 
the  difficulty.  They  were  directed  "to  propound  to  the 
Towne  some  way  more  advantageous  for  men  to  have  their 
land  together  that  men  might  be  in  better  capacity  to  im- 
prove their  land.'"  Previous  assignment  of  common  land 
had  designated  no  less  than  four  divisions  in  which  each  in- 
habitant had  a  share,  and  there  was  a  large  section  still 
undivided.  To  put  this  latter  into  possession  of  individuals 
was  part  of  the  design  of  the  proposed  movement.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  obviate  the  prevailing  difficulty,  and 
yet  give  every  man  his  proper  proportion  in  all  sections, 
the  committee  proposed  that  the  existing  divisions,  four  in 
number,  should  be  made  into  two,  and  that  every  proprie- 
tor should  have  his  part  in  each  division,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  hereafter  agreed  upon,  and  that  each  one 
should  "  draw  lots  to  determine  the  place  where  his  lot 
should  fall."  This  committee  was  composed  of  Joseph 
Hawley,  Joseph  Parsons,  Preserved  Clapp,  John  King, 
Medad  Pumry,  Ebenezer  Strong,  James  Wright  Jr. ,  Judah 
Wright,  Enos  Kingsley,  Thomas  Lyman.  John  Clark, 
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The  Divisions  Pro-      In  tliG  moiitli  of  February,  1G9^,  the  propo- 
posedbythe      sitioii  of  tlie  Committee  was  adopted.     The 

Committee,  and        „  ,...  t  -,         ,-, 

Accepted.  lowT  divisiOHS  named  by  them  were  as  fol- 

lows : — The  first  one  commenced  at  Hatfield 
bounds  and  extended  to  Pine  Bridge,  known  in  later  years 
as  Burt's  Bridge,  and  included  Broughton's  Meadow.  The 
second  "begins  at  Brotton's  Meadow  Plaine  and  ends  at 
Munhan  Saw  Mil  Plaine."  The  third  division  was  newly 
laid  out  and  began  at  the  ' '  bounds  between  Hatfield  and 
the  Towne,  the  north  end  whereof  was  to  front  east  of  the 
Broad  Brook  Swamp  and  so  to  turne  something  westward 
toward  the  south  end  of  have  [Bear]  hill  and  from  thence 
on  a  southerly  line  to  Munhan  Saw  Mill."  This  was  known 
as  "Long  Division."  The  fourth  was  laid  "betweene  the 
county  road  and  the  common  fence  "  from  Sandy  Hill  near 
"  Pancake  Plain"  to  Munhan  River,  and  embraced  the  two 
small  divisions  known  as  "  Hatefield  "  and  "Lovefield." 
The  last  named  division,  as  well  as  the  first,  lying  east  of 
the  Long  Division  line,  was  known  as  the  "Inner  Com- 
mons." 

Order  about  Run-     A  meeting  was  held  January  15,  1699-1700, 

ning  tiie  Lines.        ^t  which  tlic  matter  seems  to  have  been 

further  debated,  and  the  question  of  finding 

the  starting  point  and  running  the  lines  was  decided  in  the 

following  manner :  — 

••The  proprietors  considering  that  they  had  laid  out  several  devisions 
of  land  in  the  commons  w'^''  were  to  ly  east  and  west :  and  in  order  to 
determine  the  east  and  west  line  it  was  then  agreed  that  observation 
should  be  taken  bj'  the  North  Starr  and  from  that  an  exact  square 
should  be  set  east  and  west :  and  accordingly  the  lines  between  the  di- 
visions of  men's  lots  should  be  settled,  and  the  proprietors  then  chose 
John  Clark.  Sani'l  Wright  and  Judah  Hutchinson,  a  committee  to  run 
the  liens." 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  make  a  readjustment 
of  the  old  divisions  and  a  proper  distribution  of  the  new 
tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Their  pro- 
ceedings, the  rule  of  division  as  well  as  the  share  alloted  to 
each  individual,  are  carefully  carried  out  upon  the  proprie- 
tors' book  of  records.  The  new  adjustment  was  not  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  previous  one,  adopted  in  1684,  which 
was  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  to 
every  pound  of  valuation,  rating  every  head  of  a  family  at 
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£100  ;  every  young  man  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age  at 
£30;  and  all  other  males  under  that  age  at  £15.  A  some- 
what different  and  more  simple  method  was  substitu- 
ted. It  was  based  solely  on  the  amount  of  real  estate 
owned  by  each  individual.  Every  one  was  directed  to 
bring  in  to  the  selectmen  or  the  committee,  a  true  list  of 
his  rateable  estate.  The  total  amount  of  real  estate  in 
town  divided  hj  the  distance  in  length  of  the  land  to  be 
disposed  of,  gave  the  proportion  in  width  to  every  pound  of 
valuation  represented  in  real  estate.  The  aggregate  valua- 
tion of  the  real  estate  in  town  returned  to  the  authorities, 
is  figured  at  £30,496.  From  Hatfield  line  to  Manhan  River, 
the  distance  on  the  east  line  of  "Long  Division"  is  called 
6i  miles  :  this  is  equivalent  to  34,320  feet,  or  411,840  inches. 
This  would  allow  to  each  pound  of  estate,  13i  inches  in 
width  of  land  ;  but  the  estimate  or  calculation  of  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  less  than  that,  about  13^ 
inches.  An  estate  valued  at  £100  drew,  according  to  the 
record,  107  feet,  equal  to  6|  rods  in  width,  or  6  rods  and  8 
feet,  as  recorded.  A  rod  seems  to  have  been  called  10  feet. 
To  estates  of  £50,  the  same  amount  of  land  was  allowed  as 
to  others  of  twice  that  value.  These  lots  extended  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  town,  and  were  250  rods  in  length. 
The  smallest  lot  was  but  four  rods  wide,  and  the  largest 
seventy.  It  was  most  appropriately  named  "Long  Di- 
vision." These  lots  were  all  numbered,  ranging  from  one 
to  ninety,  in  two  divisions,  but  in  the  smallest,  called  "  Lit- 
tle Division,"  there  were  ninety-two  owners. 

No  change  made  Sucli  was  the  method  pursued  and  the  re- 
in the  matter  of  gults  obtained  iu  the  division  of  1609-1700, 
which  was  now  called  in  question.  Appar- 
ently the  work  had  been  carefully  done,  and  in  an  accepta- 
ble manner.  No  dissatisfaction  had  heretofore  been  mani- 
fested. The  reason  for  any  objection  to  this  deal,  brought 
up  thirteen  years  afterwards,  nowhere  appears.  Certainly 
the  protest  heretofore  quoted,  has  no  weight  against  its  va- 
lidity. In  reality  there  seems  to  have  been  little  gained  by 
this  readjustment  of  holdings,  as  people  still  owned  land  in 
four  different  sections  of  the  town.  There  was  an  omission, 
however,  in  regard  to  certain  privileges  heretofore  allowed 
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to  the  community  at  large  in  the  divided  lands,  and  this 
was  many  years  afterwards  the  occasion  of  another  serious 
controversy,  which  will  be  treated  in  its  proper  sequence. 

No  further  Action  Tliis  coutrovcrsy  over  the  commons  quietly 
taken  by  the  (jjed  out,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
redivision  of  the  common  land  at  this  time. 
Probably  the  referees  reported  in  favor  of  the  legality  of 
the  old  division,  and  no  other  tenable  ground  seems  to  have 
existed  for  its  molestation.  At  all  events  no  further  action 
by  the  town  in  reference  to  the  vote  to  throw  up  three 
miles  of  the  westwardly  division  of  the  commons,  was 
taken  at  that  time. 

Reasons  offered  for    In  coiiuection  witli  the  above.  there  comes 
the  Proposed  Re-    pertinently  to  notice  a  paper  prepared  at 

divis  ionofthe,,.,.  ,,        «  ji-  . 

Commons.  ^'^'^^  time,  apparently  tor  presentation  at  a 

meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  but  without 
signature,  and  lacking  endorsement  of  any  kind,  indicating 
that  it  was  ever  acted  upon.  It  is  dated  January  27,  17||, 
and  is  of  importance  principally  because  it  gives  certain 
reasons  for  making  any  division  at  this  time.  The  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  preamble  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Proprietors  taking  into  consideration,  l'>  their  ability  to  Im- 
prove the  commons,  by  Reason  of  the  Increase  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
termenating  the  warr:  and  2'>  Their  necessity  for  the  same,  by  the 
much  failling  of  the  meadows  Especially  for  "Winter  Grain,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  Inhabitants  that  want  Sustenance  or  must  be  un- 
der a  necessity  to  Remove."' 

''Therefore  the  Proprietors  upon  the  day  abousaid  concluded  and 
agreed  to  divide  all  the  Commons  belonging  to  the  towne  of  Northamp- 
ton or  att  Least  so  much  of  it  as  is  fitt  for  Plow^ing,  Mowing  or  Pas- 
turing, which  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  committee  after  men- 
tioned which  divition  shall  be  according  to  the  manner  &  Rules  hereto- 
fore Prescribed." 

Following  these  are  seven  articles  providing  for  the  man- 
ner of  division,  the  method  of  adjustment  with  those  who 
had  already  acquired  possession  of  any  of  these  lands,  and 
other  essentials  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  vote. 

Apparently  some  of  those  persons  who  had  large  hold- 
ings of  meadow  lands,  which  were  beginning  to  depreciate 
in  fertility,  wanted  to  grab  a  part  of  the  commons  to  com- 
pensate for  their  loss.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  succeeded. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

MEDAD  POMEROY— FINANCES— PUBLIC  BANK. 

r^     y7^  In  December,  1716,  the  town  was 

^y/a  ^  ^      -^  ic/      bereft  of  one  of  its  most  promi- 

nent and  influential  citizens,  by 
the  death  of  Medad  Pomeroy,  or  Pumry,  as  the  name  was 
pronounced  and  usually  written.  Full  of  years,  honored 
and  respected,  he  had  been  identified  more  than  any  other 
citizen  then  living-,  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  place. 
The  son  of  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  he  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  English  ancestry,  dating  back  in  unbroken 
succession  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His 
father  emigrated  to  this  country  about  1030,  settled  first  in 
Dorchester,  and  removed  with  Rev.  Mr.  Warham's  com- 
pany to  Windsor.  Ct.,  where  Medad  was  born  in  1638. 
When  old  and  infirm,  he  removed  to  Northampton,  and 
lived  with  Medad.  Eldad,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  brothers  of 
Medad,  also  settled  in  this  town, 

A  Blacksmith  by     When    tweuty-oue    years    of    age,    Medad 
Trade,  he  foi-      Romeroy   came  to   Northampton.      Of   his 

lows  his   nailing         ,.     ,i  'i  -iii  -\    i-\ 

here.  fatlier,  who  was  a  gunsmitJi.  he  learned  tlie 

trade  of  blacksmith,  which  he  followed 
through  life.  It  is  presumed,  though  nothing  remains  to 
prove  the  supposition,  that  he  also  was  a  maker  of  guns. 
At  all  events,  that  trade  was  afterwards  continued  in  the 
family  through  seven  generations.  He  Avas  not,  however, 
the  first  blacksmith  who  settled  here.  John  Webb  pre- 
ceded him,  and  had  carried  on  the  trade  some  years  before 
his  arrival.  It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  Pom- 
eroy at  first  found  employment  in  the  shop  of  Webb,  where 
his  ability  was  soon  recognized  by  the  public.  Webb  was 
a  speculator  in  land,  a  hunter,  an  agitator,  and  apparently 
did  not  apply  himself  closely  to  business.    Within  a  year  af- 
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ter  the  coming  of  Pomeroy,  Webb  relinquislied  blacksmith- 
ing.  His  tools  were  purcliased.  by  the  town,  offered  "on 
terms ''  to  Pomeroy,  and  afterwards  given  to  him  outright. 

Pomeroy-s  Home  His  honie  lot.  granted  by  the  town,  was  sit- 
Lot,  nated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bridge  Street 
cemetery.  It  is  somewliat  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  occupied  these  j^remises.  The  lot  was  afterwards 
enclosed  within  the  limits  of  the  cemetery.  He  sold  this 
property,  or  rather  exchanged  with  Richard  Weller,  for 
a  lot  on  South  Street,  within  three  years,  and  it  was  not 
till  1665.  that  he  occupied  the  homestead  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  descended  to  his  heirs.  In  that  year  he 
bought  one  acre  on  the  westerly  side  of  Thomas  Salmon's 
home  lot,  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death.  Probably  he  occupied  the  shop  formerly  used  by 
Webb,  which  stood  in  the  highway  in  front  of  his  home 
lot.  Webb  then  lived  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  South 
Streets.  In  1661,  the  town  gave  Pomeroy  "the  land  his 
shop  stands  on,"  which  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the 
highway.  This  shop,  whether  built  by  Pomeroy  or  Webb, 
stood,  as  is  believed,  nearly  in  front  of  Memorial  Hall. 
Six  years  afterwards,  he  had  a  grant  of  one  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  lot  "whereon  Medad  Pumrys 
dwelling  house  and  shop  stands."  In  a  few  years  he 
bought  the  rest  of  Salmon's  home  lot  of  his  brother  Caleb, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sold  by  the  original  owner.  The 
south  line  of  this  property  extended  from  Elm  Street  on 
the  west,  to  the  homestead  of  the  late  Judge  Lyman,  which 
was  included  within  its  limits,  on  the  east.  His  house,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  stood  near  what  is  now  Ma- 
sonic Street,  in  the  vicinity,  if  not  on  the  site  of,  what  was 
once  "  Colonade  Row,"  known  also  as  "Curtis'  Tavern." 

He  is  granted     Medad  Poiueroy  was  not  only  a  skilled  me- 
Priviieges  for  a     cliauic  aud  a  tliorough  business  man,  but  he 

Saw  and  Fulling  ,  .  ,,.... 

Mill.  was  also   a  person   ot   great  public  spirit, 

ready  to  undertake  any  enterprise  that 
would  develop  and  build  up  the  town.  In  connection  with 
John  King,  he  had  the  first  grant  of  a  saw  mill  privilege 
ever  made  by  the  town.  For  some  reason  they  were  unable 
to  carry  out  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  at  the  end  of 
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tlie  time  specified,  it  was  transferred  to  other  parties. 
Again  in  1682,  he  was  granted  a  place  for  a  "fulling  mill," 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  prosecuted  that  enter- 
X)rise.  Though  he  failed,  whether  through  lack  of  capital 
or  some  other  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  carry  out  these 
particular  measures,  yet  his  movements  in  that  direction 
stimulated  others,  and  the  business  establishments  he  i;>i'o- 
jected,  soon  found  parties  willing  to  perfect  them. 

Official  Life.  His  record  as  a  pulilic  officer  is  both  honor- 

able and  varied.  In  1678,  he  was  appointed 
"Clerk  of  the  Writs,"  a  position  he  held  till  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  but 
the  holding  of  the  above  office  was  as  near  as  he  ever  came 
to  being  enrolled  as  a  member  of  that  profession.  For 
many  years  he  was  Recorder  of  Lands  (Register  of  Deeds) ; 
was  chosen  Town  Clerk  in  1692,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
for  twenty-one  consecutive  years.  In  1695,  when  towns 
were  first  authorized  by  legislative  enactment  to  choose 
treasurers,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  contin- 
ued in  it  till  1716.  Chosen  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
end  Small  Causes,  in  1684,  he  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  County 
Court.  From  1669  to  1704,  he  was  twenty-seven  times 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  First  chosen 
Deputy  in  1677,  he  was  six  times  re-elected  to  that  impor- 
tant post,  the  last  service  being  in  1692.  He  was  chosen 
County  Treasurer  in  1698,  and  was  a  number  of  times  re- 
elected to  that  office.  In  1675,  he  was  made  a  Deacon  of 
the  church.  It  appears  that  in  some  years,  he  held  not  less 
than  six  important  town  offices  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
expressive  language  of  to-day,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
"champion"  officeholder  of  his  time.  He  not  only  held 
various  judicial  offices,  but  was  much  employed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  estates. 

Licensed  t  o  s  e  11      He  was  uever  an  innholder,  but  as  selling 
Wine.  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake  was  considered 

by  the  magistrates  as  an  act  of  charity,  he 
was  given  a  license  to  perform  such  benevolent  duties.  In 
the  record  of  a  court  held  in  1684.  the  following  entry  may 
be  found :  — 
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"Dea.  Medad  Ptimry  of  Northampton,  showing  this  court  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  are  many  times  in  streights  in  times  of  sick- 
ness and  weakness  for  want  of  wine  for  their  relief  ;  there  is  no  meet 
I)erson  allowed  to  sell  drinks  and  he  showing  that  he  meets  with  much 
trouble  respecting  that  matter  and  desiring  libertie  to  sell  as  aforesaid, 
this  court  allows  him  such  charitable  work."' 

His  Family.  Dea.  Poiiieroy  was  three  times  married,  and 

was  the  father  of  twelve  chikh-en.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1661,  was  Experience, 
daughter  of  Henry  Woodward,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Northampton.  She  died  in  1686.  and  the  same  year  he 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Elder  John  Strong,  and 
widow  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1704,  and  the  following  year,  he  married  Hannah,  widow 
of  Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield.  Of  his  twelve  children, 
seven  survived  him,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

His  Character.  A  Medad  Pomcroy  was  a  man  of  strong  nat- 
Contemporary  uval  commou  scuse,  rougli  and  rugged  in 
Hawiey.  manners  and  expression,  as  were  the  major- 

ity of  his  contemporaries,  but  just  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
A  strong  will,  and  withal  a  domineering  manner,  made 
him  a  leader  in  a  community  where  tenacity  of  purpose, 
physical  endurance,  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  rather  than 
mental  culture,  were  the  chief  characteristics.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  military  controversy,  already  dwelt  upon, 
and  seems  to  have  carried  his  point,  though  he  never  at- 
tained to  any  military  rank.  A  man  of  the  people,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  party,  and  labored  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  One  of  his  strongest  co-laborers  was  Joseph  Haw- 
ley,  the  school -master  and  lawyer.  Both  were  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  both  were  leaders,  and  both  were 
conspicuous  in  establishing,  promoting  and  building  up  the 
settlement.  Pomeroy  came  here  a  few  years  earlier  and 
lived  a  few  years  longer  than  Hawiey,  but  for  thirty-seven 
years  they  were  contemporaries.  Often  on  the  board  of 
selectmen  together.  Associate  Justices  about  the  same  time, 
though  seldom  acting  at  the  same  court,  the}^  transacted 
much  town  and  county  Ijusiness  together.  For  legislative 
honors  they  seem  to  have  been  rivals,  each  for  several  years 
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alternating  with  the  other.  In  the  local  contentions  of 
that  day,  they  were  sometimes  in  opposition  and  sometimes 
labored  in  unison.  In  the  quarrel  about  militia  officers, 
they  were  in  hostile  ranks.  Both  of  these  men  left  de- 
scendants who  took  high  position  during  "the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls."  The  grandsons  of  each  were  eminent 
men,  and  their  names  will  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Gen,  Seth  Pomeroy,  the  Revolutionary  Patriot,  and  Major 
Joseph  Hawley,  the  renowned  statesman,  rendered  valua- 
ble service  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 

Deeds  his  Home  Lot  Dca.  Poiucroy  died  Dec.  30,  1716,  in  the 
to  Ebenezer.  seveuty-uintli  year  of  his  age,  and  his  mon- 

ument may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bridge  Street 
cemetery.  In  1709,  he  deeded  the  home  lot,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing land  in  his  possession,  about  nine  acres  in  all,  to  his 
son  Ebenezer.  The  deed  conveys  the  homestead  "with 
housing,  barns,  shops,  water  courses  and  all  appurtenances." 
The  water  courses  refer  to  an  aqueduct  supplying  the  place 
with  water,  the  pipes  or  logs  extending  to  a  reservoir  on  a 
lot  on  Elm  Street,  afterwards  the  property  of  Elijah  Clark. 

Grant  of  Laud  to  "Hou,  Ebeuezer  Pomeroy  Esq,,"  as  he  is 
Ebenezer  Pom-  designated  ou  the  records,  was  one  of  the 
^™^'  leading  citizens  of  Northampton.     He  was 

a  son  of  Med  ad,  a  gunsmith,  and  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability.  In  1711,  he  led  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  and  was  for  many  years  afterwards  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  Whether  in  recognition  for  his  ser- 
vices, or  for  some  other  good  and  sufficient  reason  not 
named,  he  was  granted  in  1716,  a  large  quantity  of  land 
between  Northampton  and  Springfield.  The  grant  com- 
prised " all  the  Remaining  part  of  the  Half  mile  Square: 
Between  us  and  Springfield,  Saueing  what  was  Before 
Granted  to  Capt.  John  Taylor  and  his  two  sons,  viz : 
Thomas  And  Sam"."  The  grant  to  Capt.  Taylor  was  made 
in  1703,  and  consisted  of  eighty  acres  near  Whiteloaf 
brook,  in  what  was  afterwards  the  town  of  Southampton. 
This  property  descended  to  Capt.  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  son  of 
Col.  Seth,  and  grandson  of  Ebenezer,  who  settled  in  South- 
ampton, in  1776.  The  present  boundary  line  between 
Southampton  and  Holyoke,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
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former  town,  sliows  an  indentation,  as  tliougli  a  corner  liad 
been  cut  out  of  Holyoke  (which  was  a  part  of  Springfield 
at  that  time).  This  was  without  doubt  a  part  of  the  half 
mile  square  granted  to  Capts.  Taylor  and  Pomeroy,  and  it 
was  in  this  vicinity  that  Capt.  Lemuel  lived. 

Ebenezer  Sheldon      In  1718,  Ebeuezcr  Slieldou  was  granted  per- 
Aiiowedtoset     missiou  to  " sctt  His  House  in  the  Higli- 

his  House  partly  ,  ,  t  .  r.  i?       j_         i  i 

in  the  Highway.  Way,  uott  exceediug  fine  roote  beyond 
Where  His  House  now  is."  With  all  the 
land  available  in  those  days,  it  seems  as  though  no  man 
could  get  enough.  What  they  failed  to  obtain  by  en- 
croachment they  managed  to  get  by  grant.  An  encroach- 
ment upon  the  highway  of  but  five  feet  would  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  unnecessary,  a  fact  which  the  town  vir- 
tually acknowledges,  when  it  was  expressly  voted  that  the 
privilege  was  granted  as  a  "  full  compensation  for  two 
Peices  of  Land  :  His  father  Had  In  the  Town  :  att  or  iieer 
the  Meetting  House  Hill."  This  home  lot  was  on  Bridge 
Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  where  the  bluff  de- 
scends abruptly  into  the  meadow.  It  was  very  probably 
because  so  little  space  remained  between  the  street  and  the 
bluff,  that  the  house  was  built  partly  in  the  highway. 
This  was  part  of  the  homestead  occupied  iu  more  recent 
years  by  Isaac  and  Theodore  Sheldon. 

Townstockof     It  was  voted  in  1719  that  the  "Selecttmen"' 
Ammunition.  sliould  "  examiiie  and  take  care  of  the  Pow- 

der that  was  delivered  to  the  Respective 
Garrisons,  and  take  the  town  stock  out  of  Elder  Claps 
Hand  (He  being  desirous  to  Part  with  it)."'  According.to 
the  inventory  it  consisted  of  ''one  Barrell  and  Half  of 
Powder  :  one  Hundred  and  fiuteen  Pouns  of  Bulletts  :  and 
three  Hundred  and  Eighty-six  flints,  being  the  whole  of 
the  Town  Stock  now  to  be  obtained.*'  This  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  Thomas  Sheldon, 

Ear  Marks  for  Cat-     The   mothod   of  marking   cattle,    or   other 
*^®-  domestic  animals,  so  as  to  substantiate  own- 

ership, then  in  use,  was  that  of  mutilating 
their  ears.  Branding,  now  so  common  everywhere,  was 
then  used  as  a  punishment  for  criminals,  and  the  early  set- 
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tiers  had  too  mil cli  respect  for  their  ''creatures"  or  "crit- 
ters," as  they  were  usually  called,  to  humiliate  them  by 
such  a  criminal  process.  It  was  necessary  when  almost 
every  man  had  more  or  less  stock  feeding  upon  the  com- 
mons, that  all  such  marks  should  be  registered.  No  action, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  till 
1719.     In  March  of  that  year  the  town  voted 

"  that  Every  man  Should  Haue  a  Distinct  Ear  Mark  For  His  Crea- 
tures to  be  apointed  Him  by  the  Selectt  men  :  and  entered  in  the  Town 
book,  Pursuant  whereto  we  the  Select  men  Haue  this  30"'  of  March : 
1719  ordered  the  following  marks  to  be  vsed  Each  mark  Respectiuely 
by  Him  to  whose  name  such  mark  is  affixed.'' 

Then  follow  several  pages  of  such  marks,  on  which  may 
be  found  one  hundred  fifty-five  of  them,  some  paring  the 
ears  of  the  poor  animals  out  of  all  natural  shape.  A  part 
of  the  clippings  were  upon  both  ears,  and  not  a  few  Avere 
to  be  on  "y''  neer  Ear"  or  ''y''  off  Ear." 

Bounty  on  Sheep.  Aiiotlier  attempt  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  business  of  sheep  raising,  was  made  in 
1718  and  1719.  Frequent  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  this  subject.  Its  manifest  benefit  to  the  colony,  collect- 
ively and  individually,  was  duly  recognized  by  the  General 
Court,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  towns.  A 
bounty  on  sheep  had  been  offered  and  many  persons  profited 
thereby.  Entries  upon  the  account  books  of  the  second 
Joseph  Hawley,  indicate  that  he  received  "sheep  money" 
or  "  bounty  money  for  sheep,"  for  many  persons,  giving 
them  credit  for  the  amount  collected.  It  varied  from  five 
to  twenty-five  shillings. 

A  Meeting  called      In  January,  17]^,  the  selectmen  warned  the 
to  stimulate  the     inhabitants  of  Northampton  living  "in  the 
n  us,  ry.  East  Military  Division  "  to  meet  for  the  pur- 

pose of  considering  the  report  of  a  committee  about  the 
' '  encouragement  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  said  town. "  Who 
created  this  committee,  or  empowered  it  to  act,  is  unknown. 
The  town  records  fail  to  disclose  any  action  ever  taken  for 
such  a  purpose.  Though  no  record  of  its  proceedings  is 
extant,  the  outcome  of  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been  the 
adoption  of  by-laws  concerning  the  pasturage  and  pro- 
tection of  these  animals. 
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cieaiiug  the  Sheep     The  year  previous  the  town  passed  a  vote 
Pastures.  providing  for  the  special  ^preparation  of  the 

pastures  expressly  set  apart  for  the  feeding 
of  sheep.     The  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

•  •  that  Every  man  from  sixteen  years  old  to  Sixty :  Work  one  or  Two 
Days  (In  Each  year  as  the  Selectt  men  for  the  time  being  shall  Directt) 
att  clearing  the  commons  for  Sheep :  the  men  to  work  in  Small  com- 
panys,  att  Snch  Time  and  In  such  Place,  and  under  the  Inspection  of 
snch  men  as  the  Selectt  men  shall  a  Point,  None  To  fail  of  any  of  the 
above  Injimcttions  tinder  the  Penalty  of  fine  Shillings  forefitttire." 

By-Law  against     A  striugeiit  vote  agaiiist  dogs  running  at 
Dogs.  large  was  adopted  the  following  year.     In 

this  vote  is  recited  a  bit  of  history  not  un- 
like that  which  has  since  been  many  times  repeated.  In 
May,  1719 

"The  town  taking  into  Consideration  the  Dearness^  of  Sheeps  Wooll 
and  cloathing :  and  so  Consequently  the  Growing  nessity  of  keeping 
and  Encreasing  a  Flock  of  Sheep  In  the  town,  and  also  considering  the 
Prosperous  Success  We  Have  Had  In  our  Small  beginning  In  that  affair 
and  also  our  Experience  Has  taught  lis  How  Pernicious  and  Destructive 
Doggs:  as  well  as  Wouhies  Haue  been  to  Sheep:  and  altho  there  Has  been 
many  Endeavours  for  the  Destroying  of  Doggs  out  of  the  town:  with 
very  considerable  Success  yett  some  few  Parsons  Either  out  of  Hope  of 
Private  Gain  or  Disregard  to  the  Publick  Enterest  Doe  keep  and  main- 
tain Large  Doggs  Going  at  Large  and  are  In  Great  Danger  of  putting  a 
Check  unto  our  Growing  Endeavours  unto  such  a  Designe  that  is  Like 
to  Prone  such  a  Benefitt  and  advantage  to  the  Town."' 

"The  town  therefore  upon  the  Day  aboiie  sd  voted  that  if  any  Dogg 
more  than  twehie  Inches  High  Sail  goe  at  Large  withoiit  being  with 
His  Master  or  Keeper:  the  Respectiue  owner  master  or  keeper  of  such 
Dogg  shall  Pay  a  fine  of  twenty  Shillings:  for  Every  time  He  is  found 
or  seen  at  lai'ge  as  aforesd:  for  the  vse  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
Northamp'.  to  T)e  Recouerd  as  the  Law  Directts." 

A  New  Seating  Cora-  Seating  the  meeting  house  was  a  matter 
inittee  cho.seu.  ^j^^t  was  by  uo  mcaiis  neglected,  though  for 
a  number  of  years,  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional allusion  to  the  subject.  The  method  adopted  in  1707, 
of  entrusting  that  duty  to  a  permanent  committee,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  only  when  it  became 

1  From  1670  to  1681,  wool  was  sold  at  Is.,  Is.  Sd.  and  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  from  1683  to  1697, 
it  varied  from  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  in  pay  or  barter;  from  1701  to  1709,  the 
price  in  money  was  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  4d. ;  in  1718,  the  price  had  nearly  doubled, 
being  sold  at  3s. 
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necessary  to  fill  vacancies  on  tlie  committee,  was  there  any- 
further  record  concerning  the  matter  till  1721.  At  that 
time  an  entirely  new  committee  was  chosen,  composed  of 
Joseph  Parsons,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Timo- 
thy Baker  and  Benjamin  Edwards  Jr.  It  was  also  de- 
cided at  that  time  to  renew  the  instructions  to  the  seating 
committee.  They  were  as  follows  : — "  1^' :  to  Haue  Regard 
to  persons  Age.  2  :  to  Estate.  3  :  to  Haue  Some  Regard 
to  mens  vsefuUness."  These  directions  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  adopted  in  1663,  and  were  similar  to  the 
rules  adopted  for  that  purpose  in  other  places. 

Finances  ofthe    While  the  financial  condition  of  the  prov- 
Province.  Colo-    j^cg  does  uot  dircctly  couccm  this  narra- 

ny  Bills  of  Credit,       ,.  .  „  ••       ro      i       ,^         •     i  i 

1690.  tive,  except  so  tar  as  it  aiiects  the  interests 

of  Northampton,  yet  an  allusion  to  the 
more  important  financial  measures  of  that  time  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  town  action  in 
such  matters.  When  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  several 
wars,  more  especially  of  the  futile  attempt  upon  Canada, 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  in  1690,  had  rendered  the  gov- 
ernment nearly  bankrupt,  the  General  Court  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  paper  money.  These  promises  to  pay 
were  called  "Bills  of  Credit,"  and  they  were  issued  in  de- 
nominations varying  from  2s.  to  £5.  They  answered  a 
temporary  purpose  only,  and  soon  fell  in  value ;  but  subse- 
quently when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount  in  cir- 
culation had  been  retired,  they  rose  nearly  to  par.  Never 
very  plentiful  in  the  valley  towns,  this  emission  of  paper 
money  did  not  take  the  place  to  any  great  extent  of  the 
long  established  circulating  medium,  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  articles  of  produce. 

Province  Bills  of  The  Proviiice  of  Massachusetts  Bay  contin- 
credit  substitu-  -Q^d  the  issue  of  Colony  Bills  of  Credit  till 
1702,  although  the  new  charter  had  been  in 
force  for  ten  years.  In  that  year  they  were  superceded  by 
a  new  kind  of  paper  currency,  not  essentially  different 
from  the  old  issue  except  in  name.  They  were  denomina- 
ted "Province  Bills,"  and  their  emission  was  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century.     Taxes  were  laid  sufficient  to  cover 
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the  amount  represented  by  tlie  annual  issue  of  these  bills, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  paid  the  expenses  of 
government  with  them.  Although  they  were  received  in 
payment  of  rates  and  duties,  and  although  all  of  them 
thus  received  were  annually  destroyed,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  was  constantly  increasing.  The  usual 
result  followed :  the  value  of  Province  Bills  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  augmentation. 

A  Public  Banking     Proviuce  bills  to  the  amount  of    £10,000 
System  Devised,      were  issucd  in  1702.    During  the  succeeding 

Trustees  to  Loan        £,  xi  •  i  i 

to  Individuals.  ^^^  years  other  issues  were  made,  each  one 
of  which  was  to  be  redeemed  in  two  years. 
Then  the  time  of  redemption  for  other  emissions  was 
lengthened  three,  four  and  five  years,  till  1711,  when  the 
limit  was  placed  at  six  years.  Financial  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse  till  1714,  when  a  public  banking  system 
was  devised,  by  which  a  specified  amount  of  paper  money, 
issued  by  the  government,  was  brought  within  the  reach 
of  individuals.  In  November  of  that  year,  bills  of  credit 
to  the  amount  of  £50,000  were  issued,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  five  Trustees.  They  were  authorized  to  loan  this 
money  directly  to  the  people,  for  periods  not  exceeding  five 
years,  with  interest  annually  at  five  per  cent.  A  yearly 
payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  loaned  was  exacted, 
and  the  loan  was  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  real 
estate  of  the  borrower.  Not  more  than  £500  nor  less  than 
£50  could  be  awarded  to  any  one  person.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  satisfactory,  and  the  system  was  known  as  the 
"Public  Bank." 

Capital  Increased.  Two  ycars  aftcrwai'ds  the  capital  of  the 
Loans  by  coun-  Public  Bank  was  considerably  increased  and 
facilities  adopted  for  placing  the  loans  in 
all  sections  of  the  Province.  The  sum  of  £100,000  was  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  counties,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Province  tax  assessed  in  each.  Five  trustees 
were  apj^ointed  in  each  county  to  distribute  the  money 
among  the  inhabitants.  This  issue  was  to  run  ten  years, 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  loans  ranged  in  amount 
from  £25  to   £500.     The   trustees  for  Hampshire  County 
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were  '' John  Pinclion,  Springfield;  M''  Henry  Dwight,  Hat- 
field ;  M'  Luke  Hitclicock,  Springfield ;  John  Ashley,  West- 
field  and  M''  John  Partridge,  Hatfield."  To  Hampshire 
County  the  sum  of  £4947  was  apportioned,  and  this  was 
loaned  to  the  citizens  of  the  several  towns,  in  amounts 
varying  from  £25  to  £250.  Being  a  first  lien  on  unincum- 
bered real  estate,  the  whole  may  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  at  Springfield.  Twelve  men  in  North- 
ampton availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  Province  upon  their  farms.  The  en- 
tire amount  loaned  to  citizens  of  this  town  was  £975.  The 
largest  sum  borrowed  by  any  individual  was  £125,  and  the 
smallest  £40.  Borrowers  absorbed  the  principal  alloted  to 
Hampshire  County  within  nine  months  of  the  year  1717. 
Other  loans  of  a  similar  character  were  made  in  this  vicin- 
ity during  the  next  three  years,  but  very  little  more  was 
taken  in  this  town.  The  loans  placed  in  Northampton  were 
all  repaid,  and  undoubtedly  this  system  was  the  means  of 
building  up  business  in  all  sections  of  the  Province. 

Money  Loaned  Di-  In  1721,  additional  Capital  was  added  to  the 
reetiy  tothe  bank,  and  its  facilities  for  accommodating 
the  people  greatly  enlarged.  This  loan, 
amounting  to  £50,000,  was  issued  to  the  several  towns,  and 
made  payable  in  nine  years.  Of  this  sum,  £486.15  were  ap- 
propriated to  Northampton.  The  amount  was  to  be  repaid 
in  yearly  instalments,  of  one-fifth  of  the  principal,  com- 
mencing in  1726;  the  whole  to  be  liquidated  in  1730. 
Towns  were  required  to  appoint  trustees  to  loan  the  money 
to  individuals,  and  to  have  the  general  oversight  of  the 
transaction.  In  September,  1721,  the  following  named 
trustees  were  elected :  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Lieut. 
Joseph  Hawley,  and  Ens.  Benjamin  Lyman.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  October,  by  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Jonathan 
Sheldon  and  John  Clark,  to  take  the  entire  amount, 

"and  cliily  pay  tothe  trustees  the  severall  paymentts  of  the  Princaple 
Sum  so  that  the  Paymentts  may  be  Seasonablely  made  to  the  Province 
Treasiu-er  and  Wholly  Endemnyf  y  the  town  from  any  trouble  :  and  that 
they  Will  Pay  all  the  cost  and  charge  ariseing  from  the  Letting  out  and 
Recieuing  and  paying  In  sd  Bills  and  all  other  charge  there  aboute 
from  this  time  and  forward.     Together  With  three  pounds  ten  shil- 
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lings  p''  annum  for  each  Hundred  Pounds  and  so  pro  rato  During  the 
Whole  term  :  and  that  they  Will  Give  Sufficientt  Security  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  proposalls." 

The  above  sclieme  was  accepted  with  the  provision  that 
the  parties  gave  satisfactory  security.  This  money  Avas  to 
he  distributed  in  December,  but  the  syndicate  not  having 
perfected  its  arrangements,  the  town  voted  early  in  that 
month,  that  if  the  proper  security  was  not  forthcoming, 
then  the  trustees  were  to  let  out  the  money,  and  "take 
Such  Security  either  Reall  or  parsonall  as  they  think  most 
for  the  Enterestt  of  The  Town." 

The  Loan  Received,  On  the  l-i'''  of  December,  1721,  the  money 
and  its  Manage-  -y^ag  received,  aiid  within  five  months  was 
loaned  by  the  trustees  to  twenty  persons 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Henry  Dwight  received  15s. 
for  bringing  the  money  from  Boston,  and  10s.  was  paid  to 
each  of  the  trustees  for  services  during  the  first  year. 
From  the  income  obtained  from  the  borrowers,  the  town 
paid  all  necessary  expenses  and  the  salary  of  the  trustees. 
They  received  83s.  in  1723,  to  pay  for  their  "trouble  in  let- 
ting out  the  money,  writing  bonds,  keeping  accounts  and 
collecting  interest."  Ens.  Benjamin  Lyman  died  in  1724, 
and  Ebenezer  Strong  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  accrued  interest  was  used  in  1727 
"towards  settling  Mr.  Edwards."  Payments  of  one-fifth 
of  the  principal  to  the  Province  Treasurer  were  commenced 
in  1726,  and  during  that  and  the  succeeding  four  years  an- 
nual instalments  of  £97.7  were  made  till  the  entire  amount 
was  refunded.  When  the  account  was  closed  in  1732,  there 
remained  £82.3.6  in  the  town  treasury,  the  avails  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  loans.  By  this  transaction,  the  town,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  realized  during  eight  years  £182.3.6. 

Another  Loan  to     The  Capital  of  the  Public  Bank  was  still 
the  Town.  further  replenished  in  172^,   when  £60,000 

in  Bills  of  Credit  were  loaned  to  the  towns, 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  ten  years.  This  time  a  lit- 
tle different  arrangement  was  entered  upon.  The  towns 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  appropriate  the  interest,  but 
were  required  to  pay  four  per  cent,  to  the  Province,  retain- 
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inp:  two  per  cent.  Northampton  received  £488.10.  It  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  same  trustees.  Eleazar  Porter 
brought  the  funds  in  May,  1728,  for  which  service  he  was 
paid  8s.  This  money  was  loaned  to  twelve  i3ersons.  For 
five  years  the  interest  at  four  i3er  cent. — £19.10.10 — was 
paid  annually  to  the  Province  Treasurer.  At  that  time  the 
first  instalment  on  the  principal,  amounting  to  £97.14,  was 
paid.  Each  year  thereafter  the  same  amount  became  due, 
but  for  some  reason,  possibly  on  account  of  the  expendi- 
tures attending  the  erection  of  the  new  meeting  house,  the 
payment  for  the  year  1736  was  omitted.  It  was  made  up 
the  next  year,  and  the  loan  was  cancelled  in  1739,  After 
1732,  the  balance  of  the  £50,000  loan  was  added  to  this  one 
and  but  one  account  was  kept. 

Net  Results  of  the  When  the  account  was  balanced  and  set- 
two  Loans.  tied,  the  town  had  a  net  credit  of  £157  ac- 
cruing from  the  two  loans,  after  paying  all 
expenses.  About  £75  were  obtained  from  the  last  one. 
During  the  eighteen  years  ov^er  which  these  loans  extended, 
the  town  received  £257.  When  the  two  loans  were  joined 
in  the  same  account,  the  balance  of  £82.3.6,  from  the  first 
one,  was  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  accumulations 
from  it  helped  to  swell  the  aggregate.  This  system  of 
Province  loaning  was  termed  the  "Town  Bank,"  and  the 
account  seems  to  have  been  kept  under  that  heading  by  the 
Town  Treasurer.  The  only  drawback  noted  in  the  Public 
Banking  scheme  was  the  reception  of  one  counterfeit  bill  of 
the  value  of  £5,  which  was  promptly  charged  over  to  profit 
and  loss. 

Counterfeiting  The  enomious  quantity  of  paper  money  in 
Bills  of  Credit.  circulation  was  a  great  temptation  to  coun- 
terfeiters, and  many  cases  in  court  are  re- 
ported, in  which  parties  were  tried  and  punished  for  this 
crime.  In  the  year  1721,  Ebenezer  Bridgman  of  North- 
ampton, was  tried  for  altering  and  passing  a  bill  of  the 
value  of  5s.  raised  to  that  of  £5.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
passing  the  bill,  but  not  of  altering  it,  and  was  fined  £5 
and  costs,  amounting  in  all  to  £10.  Ovid  Rushbrook  was 
the  terror  of  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
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the  matter  of  counterfeiting.  He  was  a  weaver,  probably 
an  Englishman,  and  lived  in  Springfield,  but  did  not  follow 
his  trade  very  industriously.  He  was  arrested  for  counter- 
feiting, and  tried  in  Northampton,  in  1718,  but  nothing  was 
proved  against  him.  He  was  again  on  trial  the  following 
year  in  Hartford,  and  was  before  the  court  here  again  in 
September,  1721,  when  he  was  convicted  of  engraving 
plates  and  with  them  printing  spurious  bills  of  credit.  The 
court  sentenced  him  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  at  Springfield, 
to  have  one  ear  cut  off,  to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  to  be 
branded  F  on  the  right  cheek  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  pay 
double  damages  to  those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This 
punishment  did  not  reform  him,  as  he  was  several  years 
afterwards  again  under  suspicion. 

Highway  Rates     Up  to  tliis  date  the  practice  had  been  to  lay 
Changed.  a  spccial  rate   for  highway   expenses.     In 

1723,  a  change  was  made  in  this  respect. 
Payments  for  work  done  upon  the  highways  were  ordered 
to  be  made  from  the  town  rate,  and  surveyors  were  in- 
structed "to  take  good  and  effectuall  care  that  people  be 
warned  to  work  att  highways  for  some  proportion  accord- 
ing as  they  bear  of  the  town  charge."  The  price  was 
fixed  at  5s.  for  teams  in  the  summer,  2s.  6d.  for  "hands," 
and  4s.  in  the  fall  for  teams,  and  2s.  for  "liands"  per 
diem.  For  that  year  highway  work  amounted  to  £20, 15. 10, 
made  out  in  one  bill,  which  also  included  plank  for  bridges. 
About  one  hundred  sixty-five  day's  work  were  reported  as 
having  been  performed. 

Increased  Bounty  Wlicu  the  towu  entered  upou  the  work  of 
for  Killing  eucouragiiig  sheep  raising,  it  not  only  made 
war  on  all  dogs  over  a  foot  high,  but  it  also 
endeavored  to  stimulate  the  onslaught  on  wolves,  by  in- 
creasing the  bounty  offered  for  their  ears  to  £4  per  pair. 
This  was  higher  than  had  ever  before  been  given,  but  it 
was  none  too  large,  as  the  destruction  by  wild  animals  was 
much  greater  than  by  tame  ones.  This  increase  of  bounty 
depleted  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  £16.     During  the 
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year  the  ears  of  four  full  grown  wolves  were  brought  to 
the  selectmen,  and  the  premiums  on  them  paid. 

Ringing  the  Meet-  The  customary  price  paid  for  "  ringing  the 
ing House  Bell.  bell"  was  £4  annually,  and  with  it  was 
coupled  the  work  of  sweeping  the  meeting- 
house. When  the  amount  of  bell  ringing  required  in  those 
days  is  considered,  the  price  does  not  seem  exorbitant.  In- 
deed, if  the  labor  was  as  wearing  upon  the  ringer  as  upon 
the  rope,  he  was  but  poorly  paid.  Almost  every  year  the 
rope  had  to  be  renewed  or  repaired,  and  frequent  accounts 
for  mending  the  ringing  machinery  are  to  be  found.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  more 
than  half  of  the  present  one,  the  meeting  house  bell  was 
heard  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  at  times  much  oftener.  For 
many  years  it  was  rung  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  warn  people 
working  in  the  meadows  and  elsewhere  (for  few  farmers 
owned  or  carried  watches  then)  that  the  dinner  hour  had 
arrived,  and  again  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  to  signify  that 
bed  time  was  at  hand.  The  first  notice  of  a  nine  o'clock 
bell  in  the  Connecticut  valley  was  at  Hartford  in  1G65, 
when  it  was  rung  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disorderly 
Meetings.  ^  The  practice  soon  spread  throughout  the  val- 
ley, though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  the  same  purpose  as 
in  Hartford,  and  became  general  before  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.  In  some  towns  in  Hampshire  County, 
votes  were  passed  controlling  the  matter,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  recorded  here.  Over  a  large  section  of  the 
country  the  practice  prevailed  of  ringing  the  bell  at  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  and  many  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  now  obsolete  custom  of  ringing  the  bell  for  every 
death,  tolling  at  the  end  the  age  of  the  deceased. 

Grant  to  Col.  stod-     Thirty  acrcs  of  land  were  granted  to  Col. 
^^^'^-  John  Stoddard,  in  1722,  for  his  services  in 

obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  division  line 
between  this  town  and  Hatfield.  The  land  was  to  be  taken 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  Hat- 
field line. 

1    Judd's  Histoi-y  of  Hadley,  p.  52. 
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Cow  Keep  er  or  At  tlie  SGCond  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in 
Herdsman,  1663  1655,  the  necGSslty  of  a  "cow  keeper  or  calf 
keeper,"  was  recognized.  Though  there  is 
no  record  of  the  aiDpointment  of  any  officer  at  that  time,  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  election  of  a  herdsman  was 
scarcely  ever  omitted.  The  owners  of  the  stock  compris- 
ing the  herd  were  responsible  to  the  keeper  for  his  pay, 
though  the  town  sometimes  designated  the  amount.  A  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  cow  herd  brought  out  the  following  vote 
in  1663  :  "  Wheare  as  some  of  our  Nighbors  refused  to  pay 
to  the  cow  keeper  because  there  cows  went  not  in  the  hard 
as  they  Sayd  it  was  voted  by  the  Towne  that  they  should 
all  pay  theare  full  pay  with  thear  Nighbors."  The  next 
year  an  agreement  was  made  with  "Matthew  Clesson  to 
keepe  the  cowes  upon  the  same  termes  Samuel  Allin  did  the 
last  yere  except  he  is  to  have  pay  in  wheate  at  3^  3''  p'' 
bush."  Then  follows  a  vote  "that  all  the  cowes  y^  goe  on 
the  commons  shalbee  payable  to  the  cow  keeper,  except 
those  over  the  river,  but  dry  cattle  and  yearlings  shall  bee 
halfe  price."  The  above  are  among  the  very  few  times  in 
which  the  herdsmen  were  designated  by  name.  In  1665, 
the  town  voted  "that  they  were  willing  to  haue  a  dry 
heard,  and  therefore  to  further  that  work  they  also  agreed 
thatt  all  dry  cattell  aboue  one  yere  old  except  oxen  should 
pay  toward  the  keeping  of  a  herd."  Possibly  for  a  few 
years,  cows  had  not  been  under  the  care  of  a  herdsman,  as 
at  the  same  time  the  above  was  adopted  another  vote  was 
passed  "that  they  would  haue  a  heard  of  cows  kept  as 
formerly."  A  few  years  later  the  term  "constant  herds- 
men" is  used,  and  all  who  had  cattle  upon  the  commons  ex- 
cept working  oxen  were  to  pay  to  him.  Soon  after  a  dry 
herd  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town  was  provided. 

How  long  the  appointment  of  the  herdsman  remained  in 
the  control  of  the  town,  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  event- 
ually to  have  fallen  under  the  supervision  of  the  owners  of 
the  stock,  who  provided  for  their  care  while  pasturing  on 
the  commons.  In  1722,  a  number  of  persons  made  a  con- 
tract with  Abram  Miller  to  keep  their  cows.  They  agreed 
to  pay  him  "  six  pence  a  week  for  each  cow  sent  out  to  him 
to  be  kept,  or  so  much  as  to  make  him  three  shillings  per 
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day  for  his  service. "  He  was  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  ill  money,  corn  or  otherwise  to  his  satisfaction. 
They  also  agreed  to  bring  their  "cows  to  the  meeting  house 
hill  every  morning  by  sun  half  an  hour  high."  Probably 
they  were  brought  back  to  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon, 
"sun  half  an  hour  high,"  that  being  the  practice  in  other 
towns.  Thirteen  persons  joined  in  this  contract,  furnish- 
ing thirty-six  cows,  which  at  six  pence  each,  gave  the 
cow  herd  the  stipulated  three  shillings  per  day.  Some  of 
the  parties  had  four  cows,  others  three,  and  several  but  one. 


APPENDIX. 
A. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON  TO  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Page  225.  Among  the  original  papers  in  the  Judd  MSS.  is  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  conferibntions  to  Harvard  College,  made  in  Northampton 
in  167|.  The  first  entries  of  the  material  in  which  the  gifts  were  made 
were  written  by  David  Wilton,  and  afterwards  each  name  is  again 
given  and  the  value  of  the  donation  caiTied  out  in  £  s.  d. ,  by  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Stoddard.  The  list  copied  by  Mr.  Stoddard  contains  eighty-five 
subscribers,  but  the  following  has  a  few  additional  names. 

£    s.    d. 

M'-  Stoddard  13b  a  peck  &  more  wheate     .  .  02.00.00 

Decon  Holton  7  bushels  wheate  .  .  .  01.01.00 

Tho.  Mason  toe  bushels  wheate       .  .  .  00.06.00 

Thomas  Stronge  toe  bushels  wheate,    .  .  .  00.06.00 

George  Lankton  toe  bushels  wheate  .  .  00.06.00 

Decon  Hanchet  toe  bushels  wheate  and  4ft  flaxe        .  00.10.00 

SamueU  Mason  toe  ft  flaxe    ....  00.02.00 

John  Marsh  payd  in  wheate  ten  shillings        .  .  00.10.00 

Samuell  Dauis  payd  toe  ft  flaxe        .  .  .  00.02.00 

Gorge  Allexander  5ft  flaxe         ....  00.05.00 

Christover  Smith  half  bushell  wheat         .  .  00.01.06 

Samuell  Ciu-tis  half  bushell  wheate     .  .  .  00.01.06 

Ensigene  Limon  4  bushels  wheate  .  .  .  00.12.00 

Robert  Bartlet  payd  4  bushels  wheate  .  .  00.12.00 

Nathaniell  Weller  half  bushel  w     .  .  .  00.01.06 

John  Hanchet  toe  ft  flaxe 00.02.00 

Richard  Weller  toe  bushels  wheate 

Nathaniell  Ciulis  half  bushell  wheate  .  .  00.01.06 

John  Kinge  5ft  flaxe 00.05.00 

John  Stebbinge  toe  bushel  haKe  of  wheate  &  toe  ft 

halfe  of  flaxe 00.10.00 

Nathaniell  Phelps  flue  ft  flaxe  .  .  .  00.05.00 

Mathew  Clesson  toe  ft  halfe  of  flaxe    .  .  .  00.02.06 

Alexander  Alford  4  ft  flaxe    ....  00.04.00 

Enos  Kingsley  3ft  flax 00.03.00 

Jededia  Stronge  bushell  wheat  3ft  flax        .  .  00.06.00 
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Cornelius  Merri  31l>  flaxe 

Leift  Clarke  ten  bushels  wheat 

Tho  Liman  toe  lb  flax 

Jonathan  Hmit  6R)  flaxe 

Richard  Liman  4ft  flaxe 

Isacke  Shilden  9  flaxe 

Israeli  Rnst  toe  bushels  wheat  . 

Jams  Bredgeman  6ft  flaxe     . 

Joseph  Leeds  on  bnshell  wheate  7ft  flax 

Tho  Bascomb  Sen'  4ft  flaxe  . 

John  Bridgeman  3ft  flax 

Joseph  Baker  toe  bushels  wheate  and  one  half 

Samuell  Wright  on  bushell  &  halfe  wheate 

Tho  Salmon  on  poimd  flax    . 

M'-  Williams  5ft  flax  and  for  Elder  Stronge  6ft  }, 

William  Hannvim  2ft  flaxe     . 

Samuell  Smith  3ft  flax     .... 

frome  that  line  aboue  and  now  all  set  down  vnder 
«&  3ft  &  halfe  more  is  pck  into  the  greate  barrell 

John  Hannum  3ft  flaxe  .... 

Henry  Coudliue  [Cunliffe]  on  pound  flaxe  20ft  bacon 

John  Searle  toe  pound  flaxe 

Robert  Liman  toe  pound  thre  quarters  flaxe  . 

Elder  Stronge  13ft  y^  flaxe    .... 

Calib  Piunary  3ft  flaxe     .... 

William  Hulburd  pay  in  wompom  seauen  shillings 

Richard  ingraham  pa  yd  2"  .  .  . 

Tho  Bascomb  Jun''  2ft  %  of  flaxe 

Joshua  Pumary  4ft  flaxe 

Hinery  Woodward  8ft  flaxe 

Nehemia  Allen  6ft  flaxe 

John  Woodward  6ft  flaxe 

free  Nims  5ft  flaxe 

Samuell  Edwards  on  ft  flaxe 

John  Allen  on  ft  flaxe 

Judeth  Wright  4  ft  3^  flaxe  . 

hepziba  Marsh  4ft  flaxe   . 

AUexander  Edwards  8ft  fla    . 

Praysever  Tm-ner  14ft  flaxe 

Samuell  Allen  5ft  flaxe 

Joseph  Edwards  on  pound  flaxe 

John  Hulburd  3ft  flaxe 

Elisabeth  Liman  2ft  flaxe 

David  Wilton  pa  yd  by  Caredge 

and  by  a  barrell         .... 

Joseph  Parsons  Sen  pay  520ft  of  flower  at  12  per  ft 

John  Tayler  payd  in  Cartinge    . 


£    s.    d. 

00.03.00 

01.02.00 

00.02.00 

00.06.00 

00.04.00 

00.09.00 

00.06.00 

00.06.00 

00.10.00 

00.04.00 

00.03.00 

00.07.06 

00.04.06 

00.01.00 

00.05.00 

00.02.00 

00.03.00 


00.03.00 
00.10.00 
00.02.00 
00.02.09 
00.15.00 
00.03.00 
00.07.00 
00.02.00 
00.02.06 
00.04.00 
00.08.00 
00.06.00 
00.06.00 
00.05.00 
00.01.00 
00.01.00 
00.04.09 
00.04.00 
00.08.00 
00.14.00 
00.05.00 
00.01.00 
00.03.00 
00.02.00 
01.10.00 
00.02.06 
02.14.06 
00.03.00 
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£    s.    d. 

M'  Jeans  payd  for  him  selfe  and  toe  Sowns  in  Carttinge  00.10.00 

Nathaniell  Allexander  on  pound  flaxe              .            .  00.01.00 

David  Bnrt  3fc  flaxe 00.03.00 

Joseph  Root  4ft.  flaxe 00.04.00 

John  Webb  in  worke              ....  00.05.00 

Jonathan  Marsh  on  bushell        ....  00.03.00 

Medad  Primary  thre  bvishels  &  1^  wheat    .            .  00.10.06 

Thomas  Roote  Sen''  bushell  }4  &  %  peck  wheate       ,  00.05.00 

William  Smeade  payd  by  a  barreU              .            .  00.03.06 

Ebenezer  Stronge  on  btishell  wheate    .            .            .  00.06.00 

MaryStronge 00.01.00 

Goodman  Willard 00.06.00 

SanuieU  Marshall 00.02.00 

Sarah  Clarke 00.05.00 

John  Clarke 00.03.00 

John  Strong 00.15.00 

JohnWeller 00.03.00 

John  Parsons 00.03.00 

JohnEarle 00.05.00 

SamneU  Strong 00.01.00 

Abigail  Strong 00.01.00 

Sam:  Strong 00.03.00 

Joseph  Parsons  jim''   .....  00.03.06 

William  Hnlbm-d  S-' 00.05.00 

Received  in  Cash        .....  00.13.04 

TotallSomeis         ....  29.17.10 
thus  reseaiied  in  acomit  for  the  CoUedge 

payd  out  on  the  Colledge  acotmt 

It.  sent  toe  Windsor  60  b  w  .  .  .  .  09.00.00 
by  toe  barrels  flower  520  weight  from  Joseph  Parsons 

Sen- 03.03.00 

by  toe  barrels  flaxe  2343^       ....  11.04.06 

by  the  fwer  barrels  .....  00.10.00 
by  a  peece  bacon  sent  toe  Windsor  that  I  tooke  of 

brother  Coimdline 00.09.00 

by  Carttinge  the  60  b  w         .            .            .            .  03.00.00 

by  Carttinge  the  3  barrels  flaxe  toe  Windsor  .            .  00.06.00 

by  selver  deliuared  M-- Stodderd      .            .            .  00.13.04 

by  dept  vnpayd  on  the  acotmt  ....  01.01.00 
by  shiinkinge  in  the  wheat  toe  bushels  a  peck  &  half  00.07.00 
by  bootinge  the  goods  to  Hartford  houseing  at  Winsor 

and  measuringe  &  cartinge  toe  waters  side  all  00.13.00 

30.14.10 
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rest  dew  toe  David  Wilton  toe  ballance  I 
say  dew  00.17.00 


30.14.10 
29.17.10 


00.17.00 
The  twelve  shillings  &  four  pence  in  silver  delivered  to  me  I  payed  to 
Left.  Wilton  for  seventeen  Shillings  which  was  due  to  him. 

per  me  Sol  Stoddard. 


B. 


RECORD  OF  HOUSES  IN  HAMPSHIRE  TOWNS. 


Page  278.  The  following  statistics  relating  to  certain  towns  on  the 
Connecticiit  River,  giving  the  number  of  houses  in  each,  in  1675,  are 
from  a  paper  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
communicated  through  the  courtesy  of  Lieut.  C.  D.  Parkhurst  of  Fort 
Monroe.  It  ptirports  to  be  "  an  account  of  all  the  trading  Townes  and 
Ports  lying  upon  the  sea,  and  navigable  rivers,  with  number  of  houses 
in  each  Towne."  Those  of  special  interest  to  this  work  are  given 
below  :  — 

Weathersfield,  150 

Hartford,  500 

Winsor,  400 

Harmington  [Fai'mington],  100 

Springfield        Burnt  50 


Hadley, 

100 

Northampton, 

100 

Hatfield, 

50 

Northfield, 

30 

Deerfield, 

30 

c. 


NORTHAMPTON  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  FALLS  FIGHT. 


Page  883.     List  of  Northampton  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  fight 
at  Turner's  Falls,  May  19,  1676  :  — 


CITIZENS. 


Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Thomas  Alvord, 
Timothy  Baker, 
James  Bennet,^ 
Peter  Bushrod, 
Preserved  Clapp, 
William  Clark, 
Benjamin  Edwards, 
Abel  Janes, 
Francis  Keet, 
John  King, 

1    Killed. 


John  Lyman, 
Corneliiis  Merry, 
Godfrey  Nims, 
Caleb  Pomeroy, 
Medad  Pomeroy, 
Robert  Price, 
William  Smead, 
Benoni  Stebbins, 
John  Webb, 
Richard  Webb. 
James  Wright. 
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GARRISON  SOLDIERS. 


The  names  only  of  the  garrison  soldiers  from  Northampton  who 
were  killed,  have  been  preserved. 


Peter  Guerin, 
Thomas  Roberts, 
Joshua  Langsbnry, 
Samuel  Ransford, 
William  Howard,  Salem, 
John  Miller, 
John  Walker, 


John  Foster, 
John  Whitterage. "Salem, 
Jacob  Burton,  Topsfield, 
Joseph  Fowler,  Ipswich, 
George  Buckley, 
Thomas  Lyon. 


D. 


NORTHAMPTON  SOLDIERS  IN  KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR. 


Page  441.     Below  are  the  names  of  the  Northampton  men  who  served 
from  1688  to  1698:  — 


Timothy  Baker, 
John  Bridgman, 
John  Burt,  ^ 
Preserved  Clapp, 
Joseph  Clesson,^ 
John  Field,! 
John  King,! 
William  King,! 
Ebenezer  Kingsley, 
John  Lyman,! 
Thomas  Lyman.! 
Samuel  Marshall, 
John  Parsons,! 


Ebenezer  Pomeroy/ 
Joseph  Pomeroy,! 
Nathaniel  Rust,! 
Joseph  Sheldon,! 
Benjamin  Stebbins, 
Jeremiah  Strong, ! 
John  Taylor, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Ebenezer  Wells, ! 
Benjamin  Wright, 
Ebenezer  Wright,! 
Joseph  Wright.! 


E. 


PURCHASE  OF  NONOTUCK. 


Page  468.  When  Nonotuck  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  price 
agreed  upon  was  '-100  fathoms  of  Wampum  by  tale  and  for  Tenn 
coates  (besides  some  small  gifts)  in  hand  to  the  said  Sachems  and  own- 
ers." This  amount  was  paid  to  the  natives  by  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  he 
charged  the  same  to  the  settlers.  The  town  records  contain  but  a 
single  allusion  to  the  cost  of  the  plantation,  that  of  1659  (p.  85),  when 
a  vote  was  passed  debarring  non-residents,  whether  or  not  they  had 
paid  anything  for  the  purchase,  from  obtaining  a  title  to  any  land  in 

1    At  Deerfleld,  September  16"',  1696,  named  in  Joseph  Parsons''  account  book. 
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the  townsliip.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  probably  between  £25  and 
£40.  One  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum  at  5s.  per  fathom,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  average  price  at  that  time,  would  have  been  worth 
just  £25.  The  cost  of  the  ten  coats,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain, 
and  the  small  gifts  could  not  have  been  very  valuable,  the  whole  being 
possibly  between  £5  and  £10. 

Mr.  Pynchon's  account  books  contain  the  only  information  on  this 
point,  but  they  do  not  apparently  cover  the  entire  exi)enditure.  He 
makes  charges  for  only  £19  of  the  purchase  money.  Other  portions 
may  have  been  carried  to  the  accounts  of  other  settlers,  who  traded 
with  him,  without  having  been  itemized.  The  following  statement, 
copied  from  Mr.  Pjnichon's  day  book,  shows  the  amount  definitely 
charged  to  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  new  settlement.  Appar- 
ently he  received  payment  from  but  six  persons,  who  did  not  by  any 
means  pay  a  uniform  rate.  Only  three  of  them  settled  here,  and  no 
land  was  awarded  to  any  of  the  others,  Dea.  Holton  paid  more  than 
any  one  else  and  that  may  possibly  accomit  in  some  measure  for  his 
prominence  in  the  first  business  transactions  of  the  town.  The  follow- 
ing items  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Pynchon's  books :  — 

"Purchase  of  Nonotuck  &  Nootuck. 
"  1653,  Oct.     William  Clark  of  Hartford,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Nanotuck  ....  00.30.00 
"1653,  Nov.     Edward  Elmer  of  Hartford,   for  the 

purchase  of  Naotxick  ....      00.40.00 

"  1653.    John  Coale  of  Hartford,  for  the  purchase  of 

Naotuck  .....  00.30.00 

"Brother  Wjdlis"  is  charged  "for  Nalwotog"  .  00.20.00 
Rowland  Thomas  "Due  on  Nalwotog  purchase"  00.20.00 
William  Holton  of  Hartford  is  charged  "for  the 

piu'chase  of  Nanotuck,"  (he  paid  in  Pork)  03.00.00 

10.00.00 
"Nalwotog  Towne  as  Dr. 
"Imp.  To  what  is  resting  due  to  me  for  the  j)ur- 
chase  of  y"  place  £7  being  behind,  for  which  ex- 
pect they  shotild  allow  me  50  shillings  tmless 
they  will  let  my  land  there  goe  rate  free  till  it  be 
paid  me."  To  the  £7  he  adds  £2.10  and  calls  the 
whole         ......  09.00.00 


19.00.00 


THOMAS  STEBBINS. 

Page  493.  Thomas  Stebbins  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Stebbins  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wright  Jr. ,  who  was  killed  at  North- 
field,  in  1675.  He  married  Sarah  Searl  in  1750.  He  was  deranged  at  in- 
tervals and  several  times  attempted  suicide.  In  1735,  he  cut  his  throat 
and  again  in  1752,  tried  to  make  way  with  himself.     He  was  living  in 
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Southampton,  and  the  good  people  had  a  meeting  to  pray  for  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Northampton,  June  15"',  and  not  being  snflficiently  guarded, 
threw  himself  into  a  well  and  perished.  His  sister  called  for  help  and 
immediately  descended  into  the  well  and  held  his  head  above  the  water 
till  assistance  arrived.     His  skull  was  fractured. 


F. 

ELISHA  SEARL. 

Page  496.  Baptism  of  Elisha  Seai'l,  from  the  Montreal  Parish  Rec- 
ords, copied  and  translated  by  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker :  — 

"On  Tuesday  the  29*'"  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1705,  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism  have  been  by  me,  the  undersigned  priest,  given  to 
an  English  child,  named  in  his  own  coimtry,  Elisha,  son  of  the  deceased 
John  Searls  and  of  his  wife  Abigail  Pumry,  who  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, in  New  England,  the having  been  captured  the  11"' 

of  March  of  the  year  1704,  and  brought  to  Canada,  lives  with  Mr.  John 
Baptist  Beloron,  Esq.,  Seignior  de  Blainville  and  Captain  of  a  company 
of  the  detachment  of  the  marine.  He  had  for  his  godfather  the  said 
Seignoir  de  Blainville,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Michael,  and  for  his 
godmother  Madame  Mary  Anne  Le  Moyne,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Baptist, 
Seignior  de  la  Chassaque  Captain  of  a  company  of  the  same  regiment 
who  haiie  signed  with  me." 

The  signatures  of  Father  Meriel  and  of  the  godparents  follow. 


G. 

NORTHAMPTON   SOLDIERS  IN  QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR 

Page  513.     Who  served  from  1704  to  1713 :  — 

Joseph  Alexander,  Benjamin  Lyman, 

Thomas  Alvord,  Aaron  Parsons,^ 

Thomas  Baker,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Capt., 

Samuel  Bartlett,  Benjamin  Stebbins, 

John  Bridgman  Jr.,  John  Strong, 

JohnBiu-t,^  Preserved  Strong, 

Joseph  Clesson,  John  Stoddard,  Capt., 

Joseph  Hawley  Jr.,  John  Taylor,  Capt.,^ 

John  Himt,  Benjamin  Wright, 

Joseph  Ingersoll.  ^  Ebenezer  Wright,  Sergt. , 

David  King.  Joseph  Wright, 

John  King,  Lieut. ,  Samuel  Wright. 
Caleb  LjTnan, 

1    Killed. 
31 
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Dates  with  a  *  preflxed,  deuote  the  time  of  settlemeut  iu  Nortliamptou  ;  all  others 
indicate  the  year  of  birth. 


ACADEMY. 

Academy    of   Music,  S»7,  111,  116. 

Acley,  Nicolas,  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Agawam,  wLen  settled,  2. 

Agawam  Indians,  Springfield  pur- 
chased of,  9. 

Albany,  Waite  and  Jennings  with 
redeemed  prisoners  arrive  at, 
353 :  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded at,  356  ;  visited  by  An- 
dros.  396;  Indians  set  out 
from,  405 ;  settlers  at  Schenec- 
tady escape  to,  429,  and  note ; 
Massachusetts  soldiers  ordered 
to  defend,  430 ;  Indians  from 
encamp  at  Deerfield,  431 ;  are 
ordered  to  retui'n  to,  4  33, 
434 ;  conference  with  Indians 
at,  438 ;  Indians  from  killed, 
439  ;  committee  to  investigate 
Indian  outrage  sent  to,  445 ; 
Col.  Stoddard  and  party  de- 
layed at,  536. 

Alden,  John,  referred  to,  227,  note. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Philip,  239. 

Alexander.  George  [*1655-1703], 
attends  first  meeting  of  plant- 
ers. 13  ;  home  lot.  19  :  testifies 
in  slander  trial,  50 ;  approves 
petition  for  a  minister,  59 ; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  chosen 
way-warden.  89  ;  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  statistics.  146 ; 
accuses  Mary  Randall  of 
witchcraft.  236 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  571. 

Alexander,  John,  accuses  Mary 
Randall  of  witchcraft,  236 ; 
house  burned  by  Indians,  311 ; 
Indian  war  grant,  311.  312, 
note  3. 

Alexander,  Joseph,  soldier,  577. 


ALLIX. 

Alexander,  Nathaniel,  fined  for 
wearing  long  hair.  291,  note; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573  ;  in  Falls  fight.  574. 

Alexander,  Robert,  Deerfield,  slain 
at  Schenectady,  429,  note. 

Alexander,  Susan,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Allexander,  Daniell,  280,  282,  283. 

Alford,  Alexander,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Alford,  Mary,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Allegiance,  Oath  of,  table  of  dates 
of,  145,  146,  147  ;  administered 
in  1678,  148. 

Allen.  Capt.,  referred  to,  506. 

Allen,  Ethan,  interested  in  North- 
ampton Lead  Mines,  364  ;  anec- 
dotes concerning,  ib.,  note. 

Allen  [see  Allin,  Allyn],  John,  an 
original  petitioner,  6 ;  home 
lot,  37 ;  statistics,  147 ;  for- 
feited grant  renewed,  186 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Allen,  John,  and  wife  killed,  506. 

Allen,  Mr.,  referred  to,  201. 

Allen.  Rev.  Mr.,  an  emigrant,  203. 

Allen,  Samuel  [1634-1719],  home 
lot,  36 ;  testifies  in  slander 
trial,  50  :  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59 ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  chosen  on  first  high- 
way committee,  90 ;  referred 
to,  37,  93 ;  statistics,  146 ; 
house  burned  by  Indians,  and 
Indian  war  grant,  311,  312, 
note  3  ;  on  committee  to  stake 
out  highways,  357  ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  572. 

Allin,  Samuel,  refeiTed  to,  568, 
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ALLIN. 

Allin,  Sarah,  signs  the  chnrch  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Allyn,  Mrs  ,  referred  to,  256.  note. 

Allyn  [Allen],  Nehemiah,  takes 
freeman's  oath,  99  ;  statistics, 
147;  tithingman,  374;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
572. 

Allis.  Lieut.  John,  Justice,  398 ; 
signs  petition  for  abatement 
of  taxes,  420. 

Allis,  Lieut.  William,  cornet 
Hampshire  Troop,  143 ;  com- 
mittee to  survey  county  road, 
164 ;  commands  the  garrison 
at  Hatfield,  273. 

Alvord,  Alexander  [*1661-1687], 
statistics,  146  ;  house  burned 
by  Indians,  and  Indian  war 
grant,  311,  312,  note  3. 

Alvord,  John,  Indian  war  grant, 
312,  and  note  3. 

Alvord,  John,  wife  of,  fined  for 
wearing  silk,  291,  note. 

Alvord,  Thomas,  in  meadow  fight, 
481  ;  petitions  to  sustain  sewer 
commissioners,  522 ;  in  Falls 
fight,  574 ;  in  Qiieen  Anne's 
War,  577. 

America,  laws  against  witchcraft 
predominate  in,  227. 

Analectic  Magazine  quoted,  241, 
note  1. 

Andrews,  Samuel,  killed,  513. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  appoints 
James  Cornish  Clerk  of  the 
Courts,  142,  143 ;  reorganizes 
judicial  system,  220 ;  letter 
cited,  295.  note  ;  letter  quoted, 
344,  note  ;  permission  to  send 
exi^edition  against  N.  Y.  In- 
dians refused,  347  ;  appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts, 
395  ;  unpopularity  of,  395,  396  ; 
interferes  in  town  govern- 
ment, 396  ;  makes  tour  of  New 
England,  i6.  :  establishes  Epis- 
copal Church,  Boston,  ib. ;  is- 
sues orders  for  raising  troops, 
397  ;  controls  legal  business  of 
province,  398;  imprisoned,  399; 
referred  to,  359  note  2,  401, 
402,  403,  417,  418,  423,  468,  476, 
526,  528,  529. 

Anne,  Queen,  declares  war,  475. 

Anthony,  Edward,  owns  lead 
mines,  368. 

Appleton,  Capt.  and  Major,  Sam- 
iiel,  referred  to,  110;  meets 
Major  Treat's  command,  258  ; 
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drives  Indians  from  Deerfield, 
259  ;  at  Hadley,  262  ;  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  263; 
marches  to  Springfield  from 
Hadley,  ih.  ;  takes  command 
in  the  valley.  264 ;  marches 
towards  Northfield,  but  goes 
to  Hatfield.  265  ;  sorely  beset, 
he  needs  reinforcements  in  the 
absence  of  Major  Treat,  ih.  ; 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Hat- 
field, 266  ;  orders  the  forests 
searched,  272 ;  declares  mar- 
tial law,  ib. ;  appoints  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  273 ;  ordered  to 
march  against  the  Nipmucks, 
274  ;  Wilton's  account  book, 
282,  and  note  ;  letter  quoted, 
288,  note  ;  engaged  in  Narra- 
gansett  fight,  294;  leaves 
guard  for  Northampton,  319. 

Appleton,  Mr.  Samuel,  conducts 
prisoners  from  Canada,  484. 

Appleton  Memorial,  quoted,  288, 
note  2. 

Arms,  John,  captured,  510. 

Ashley,  John,  trustee,  563. 

Ashley.  Robert,  juryman,  66. 

Ashpelon,  heads  a  party  of  In- 
dians, 350 ;  referred  to,  351, 
352. 

Atherton,  Rev.  Hope,  chaplain  at 
the  Falls  fight,  327 :  missing, 
332 ;  referred  to,  333 ;  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures,  334-336 ; 
reaches  Hadley,  335. 

Athol,  Indians  flee  to.  250. 

Avery,  William,  granted  land  for 
mining  purposes,  359,  note. 

Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice,  record  of 
slander  trial.  43,  note ;  True 
Stories  of  New  England  Cap- 
tives, cited,  486;  referred  to, 
577. 

Baker,  Constable.  282. 

Baker,  Edward  [1610-1687],  home 
lot,  38  ;  statistics,  145 ;  refer- 
red to,  271. 

Baker,  Joseph,  home  lot,  38 ;  sta- 
tistics, 146 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572 ;  killed 
by  Indians,  271. 

Baker,  Joseph  Jr.,  killed,  271. 

Baker,  Mary,  497. 

Baker,  Ruth,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Baker,  Thomas,  captured  by  In- 
dians, 482 ;  carried  to  Canada, 
483 ;  biographical  sketch,  486- 
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491 ;  gaiTison  soldier  at  Deer- 
field,  486  ;  taken  prisoner,  ib.  ; 
ransomed  by  Le  Clair,  he  es- 
capes and  reaches  Deerfield, 
487 ;  is  made  lieutenant  and 
starts  on  scouting  expedition, 
ib.  :  rewarded  by  court  and 
made  captain,  488 ;  sent  to 
Canada  to  exchange  prisoners, 
ib ;  marries  Madame  Le  Beau, 
489 ;  removes  to  Brookfield, 
490,  and  note  1 ;  sent  to  Can- 
ada with  dispatches,  ib.  ;  re- 
warded, ib.  ;  removes  to  Men- 
don,  then  to  Newport,  then  to 
Dover,  ib.  ;  dies  in  Roxbury. 
ib.  ;  his  character,  ib.  and 
notes ;  refeiTed  to,  534,  540 ; 
goes  to  Canada  with  commis- 
sioners, 536  ;  supplies  a  pris- 
oner with  clothing,  539  ;  sent 
to  Boston  with  dispatches.  541 : 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Thomas,  see  Le  Beau, 
Madame. 

Baker,  Timothy  [*1658-1729],  sta- 
tistics, 147 ;  ensign  in  1686, 
404  ;  PjTichon's  statement  con- 
cerning, 407:  re-elected  en- 
sign, ib.  ;  confirmed  in  office, 
410  :  lived  on  Elm  Street.  412  : 
on  committee  to  collect  min- 
ister's salary.  426  :  petitions 
court  for  fairer  division  of 
phmder,  438  ;  referred  to,  405, 
411,  486;  committee  for  seat- 
ing meeting  house.  561  :  in 
Falls  fight.  574  :  in  King  Wil- 
liams' War,  575. 

"  Baker's  Meadow,"  221. 

Ball,  Rachel.  139. 

Bancroft,  Edward,  killed,  507. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  quoted.  3,  note  2  ;  cited, 
151,  note. 

Bank,  First  National,  site  of,  18. 

Bank,  Publi.c,  established  in  1714, 
562  :  additional  capital  added 
in  1721.  563  ;  capital  increased 
in  1728,  564 ;  coimterfeiting 
the  only  drawback,  565,  566. 

Bapson,  ■ ,  283. 

Baptist  Church,  mentioned,  417. 

Barbadoes,  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard serves  two  years  at.  210. 

Barber.  Thomas,  death  of.  102. 

Bardwell.  Sergt.  Robert,  com- 
mands garrison  at  Hatfield, 
323,  340. 

Bark  Wigwam,  its  location,  32. 
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Barker,  Joseph,  freeman's  oath,  99. 

Barley,  used  for  making  beer,  380. 

Barnard  John,  referred  to,  99. 

Barnard,  Joseph,  killed,  439.  440. 

Barnard,  Joseph,  statistics,  147. 

Barnard,  Samuel,  committee  to  in- 
vestigate complaint  against 
sewer  commissioners,  523. 

Barrett,  Benjamin,  captured,  513. 

Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts, 
cited,  152 ;  quoted,  244,  notes  ; 
393,  note. 

Bartlett,  Abijah,  marries  Captivi- 
ty Jennings,  354,  note  ;  killed 
by  Indians.  508. 

Bartlett.  Ann,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Bartlett,  Bernard,  his  wife  a  I'e- 
puted  witch,  237. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Robert,  witchcraft 
slander  trial,  43. 

Bartlett,  Moses,  sells  mines.  364. 

Bartlett,  Preserved,  fined, 464, note. 

Bartlett,  [Roberd],  Robert  [*1655- 
1676],  an  original  petitioner,  6  ; 
one  of  the  planters,  13  ;  ap- 
pointed to  receive  inhabitants, 
14  ;  street  named  from,  17  ; 
home  lot,  18 :  first  constable, 
27 ;  misdemeanor,  33  ;  com- 
mittee to  transcribe  town  rec- 
ords. 53  ;  to  measure  Manhan 
Meadow,  54 :  townsman  i  n 
1658,  57  ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59  ;  signs  ferry 
regulations,  61  :  complained  of 
by  Thomas  Roote  and  Edward 
Elmer,  63.  64  ;  decisjon  of  the 
court,  64;  Elmer's  suit  ex- 
plained. 65;  juryman,  66; 
contributes  land,  78  ;  on  com- 
mittee to  measure  a  lot  for  the 
ministry,  81;  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  on  committee 
to  build  second  meeting  house, 
120  ;  on  committee  for  seating 
the  meeting  house,  122 ;  pro- 
tests against  giving  away  se- 
questered land,  133 ;  statis- 
tics, 145;  selectman,  161; 
house,  162 ;  ordered  to  burn 
the  woods,  166 ;  accuses  the 
lads  of  stealing,  181 ;  ordered 
to  collect  delinquent  rates, 
190  ;  committee  to  settle  Mr. 
Stoddard,  211  ;  subscription 
for  Harvard  College,  571; 
killed  by  the  Indians,  309  :  his 
burial  place,  310  ;  referred  to, 
26,  56,  92,  103,  229,  311. 
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Bartlett,  Sauuiel  [1G40-1713],  takes 
freeman's  oath,  99  ;  statistics, 
145 ;  complainant  in  witch- 
craft case,  238;  estate,  ib., 
note  ;  death  of  his  wife,  229  ; 
presents  evidence  in  the  trial 
of  Mary  Parsons  for  witch- 
craft, 230,  231  ;  brings  testi- 
mony in  the  Stebbins'  case, 
235  ;  member  of  lead  mining 
company,  360  ;  grant  of  land, 
385  ;  builds  mill  on  Manhan 
River,  387  ;  grant  of  land,  ib. ; 
rents  mill  to  John  Coombs, 
467  ;  committee  to  erect  poor 
house,  473  ;  wounded  at  Pas- 
commnck,  492,  494  :  rewarded 
by  government,  494,  495,  and 
note  1  ;  participates  in  grand 
scout,  507  ;  in  Qtieen  Anne's 
War,  577  :  referred  to,  227, 466, 
467. 

Bartlett,  Samuel  Jr.,  fined,  464,  n. 

Bartlett's  mill,  origin  of,  387. 

Bartlett  Street,  named  in  honor  of 
Robert  Bartlett,  17. 

Bartlit.  Mr.,  referred  to,  203. 

Bascom,  Avis,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Bascom,  Heiizibah,  358,  note. 

Bascom.  Thomas  [*1655-1682],  at- 
tends first  meeting  of  plant- 
ers, 13 ;  home  lot,  19,  36  ;  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  end 
small  causes,  26,  57  ;  petition 
to  be  confirmed  commissioner, 
32  ;  acts  in  the  slander  trial, 
43  ;  member  of  fii'st  court  in 
Northampton,  63  ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  takes  freeman's  oath, 
99 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107  ;  chosen  to  present  town 
vote  to  Mr.  Eliot,  134  ;  statis- 
tics, 145  ;  receives  wampum, 
180  ;  referred  to,  192.  358,  note; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Bascom,  Thomas  Jr.,  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  572. 

Battis,  Thomas,  killed,  506. 

Bay  Path,  375. 

Bay  Road,  in  agitation.  424. 

"  Bay  State  "  Village,  221. 

Bayly,  John,  attends  first  meeting 
of  planters.  13. 

Beaman,  Mrs.  Hannah,  school- 
teacher and  pupils  on  hearing 
Indian  alarm  flee  to  fort,  439. 

Beaman,  Samuel,  captured  but  es- 
caped, 429,  note. 
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Bean,  Mrs.,  version  of  Thomas 
Baker's  Indian  fight,  487. 

Beaubassin,  Lieut.,  leads  French 
and  Indian  forces  into  Maine, 
476  ;  raid  mentioned,  478,  and 
note  2  ;  referred  to.  491,  note. 

Beaucotu's,  Capt. ,  referred  to,  486; 
commands  expedition  against 
Northampton,  504. 

Beer,  home-made,  the  universal 
drink,  380  ;  barley  and  other 
grains  used  for  making,  ib. 

Beers,  Capt.  Richard,  at  Brook- 
field,  250  ;  determines  to  dis- 
arm the  Indians  by  force,  351  ; 
pursues  enemy  and  is  am- 
bushed, 252  ;  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Northfield,  356 ;  slain  by  the 
Indians,  257  ;  referred  to,  299, 
note  1,  300. 

Belchertown.  courier  slain  at.  506. 

Belding,  Daniel,  and  three  chil- 
dren captured  by  Indians.  440, 
441  :  wife  and  three  children 
killed,  441  ;  father  and  children 
redeemed,  444. 

Belding,  Stephen,  rescued,  333. 

Belding' s  Silk  Mill.  530. 

Bell,  for  meeting  house  purchased 
in  1682,  378 ;  price  paid  for 
ringing.  567  ;  its  frequent  use, 
ib.  ;  curfew,  ib. 

Bellingham,  Gov.,  sides  with  first 
church  in  Boston,  215,  217 ; 
referred  to,  392. 

Bennet,  Francis,  referred  to,  183. 

Bennett,  James,  tries  to  run  away, 
180  ;  story  of  the  attempt,  181 ; 
his  marriage  and  death,  182  ; 
killed  at  Falls  fight.  331,  574. 

Bennington,  battle  of,  524,  note. 

Bernardston,  township  granted, 
327,  note. 

Billings,  John,  killed,  443. 

Bills  of  Credit,  first  issued,  419  ; 
made  current  for  all  i)ayments, 
423  ;  issued  in  1690,  561  ;  in 
1714.  562 :  loaned  to  towns. 
564,565  ;  coimterfeited,  565,566. 

Bird,  James,  original  petitioner,  6. 

Bird,  Joseph,  an  original  petition- 
er, 6. 

Bird,  Thomas,  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6  ;  appointed  to  receive 
inhabitants,  14. 

Blainville,  Seignior  de,  referred 
to,  577. 

Bliss,  John,  home  lot,  19  ;  referred 
to,  47  :  contributes  land,  78  ; 
non-suited,  98  ;  statistics,  146, 
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Bliss,  Margaret,  interviews  Mrs. 
Bridgman,  44 ;  complains  of 
mill,  99. 

Bliss,  Thomas,  referred  to,  228. 

Blodgett,  Prof.  B.  C,  130. 

"  Bloody  Brook,"  massacre  at,  260, 
261  ;  number  of  whites  slain 
at,  261  ;  loss  of  Indians  at,  ib.; 
monument  erected  at,  262. 

Boat,  town  votes  to  build  one,  104. 

Boating,  on  Conn.  River,  198. 

Boiden,  Lemuel,  fined  for  working 
Sunday,  365,  note. 

Bond,  Dr.  Solomon,  holds  mining 
propertj'  in  trust,  366. 

Boston,  news  of  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  received  at.  150 ; 
male  population  of  the  colony 
to  be  assembled  at,  153 ;  cost 
of  transporting  wheat  to,  197; 
Synod  meets  at,  201,  and  note 
1;  disruption  of  the  First 
Church  in,  215  ;  subscrijitions 
for  rebuilding  castle  in  the 
harbor  of,  223  ;  executions  for 
witchcraft  in,  227 ;  trial  of 
Mary  Parsons  at,  232  ;  soldiers 
from  ordered  out,  246 :  fii'st 
cage  set  up  in,  371 ;  route  from 
Northampton  to,  375,  376: 
Chiu'ch  of  England  to  be  es- 
tablished in,  393,  396  :  all  pro- 
bate business  to  be  conducted 
in,  398 :  news  of  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  received 
at,  399  ;  thorotighfare  to  pro- 
posed, 424  ;  treatj^  of  Ryswick 
proclaimed  at,  443 ;  captives 
from  Canada  return  to,  484  ; 
army  against  Quebec  mustered 
at,  511 ;  treaty  of  Utrecht 
made  public  in,  513. 

Bowdoin,  Gov.,  referred  to,  364. 

Bowdoin,  William,  and  others, 
buy  Northampton  Lead  Mine, 
364  ;  referred  to,  365.  368. 

Bradford,  Major,  in  the  Narragan- 
sett  exijedition.  294. 

Brace,  John,  ordered  out  of  town, 
167. 

Bradstreet,  Rev.  Simon,  348,  note. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  commissioner 
to  England,  151  :  referred  to, 
348,  note  ;  Governor,  392  :  con- 
vene s  General  Coiu't,  394; 
re-elected  Governor,  395 ; 
chosen  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  399. 

Branch,  "Goody,"  43. 

Branch,  William,  permitted  to  sell 
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his  house,  30,  31 ;  referred  to, 
43 ;  testifies  in   slander  ti'ial, 
48,  49. 

Brattle.  Capt.,  referred  to,  288, 
note  1  ;  sent  after  Philip,  346. 

Brick  yard,  on  King  Street  brook, 
37 ;  mentioned,  383 ;  one  on 
South  Street,  in  1684,  ib. 

Bridge  Street,  mentioned,  91 ;  part 
of  county  road,  164 ;  line  of 
palisades  commenced  on,  276. 

Bridge,  at  Kingsley's  Gate,  463. 

Bridges,  as  first  built,  452,  note  ; 
over  Mill  River,  see  Mill  River. 

Bridgham,  Josej)h.  deputy  for 
Northampton,  424  and  note. 

Bridgham,  Henry,  refeiTed  to,  424, 
note. 

Bridgman,  Ebenezer,  tried  for 
passing  coimterfeit  bills,  565. 

Bridgman,  Ensign,  ordered  to 
range  the  woods  with  men  and 
dogs,  477,  note. 

Bridgman,  Isaac,  referred  to,  465. 

Bridgman  James  [*1655-1676],  dep- 
uty constable,  27,  57 ;  home 
lot,  36 ;  wife  charged  with 
slander,  43  ;  corroborates  the 
testimony  of  his  wife,  48  ; 
ordered  to  pay  damages,  51  ; 
approves  petition  for  a  minis- 
ter, 59  :  appointed  constable, 
68 ;  elected  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  71 ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  chosen  supervisor  of 
highways,  89  ;  statistics,  145 ; 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  Markets, 
184 ;  complainant  in  witch- 
craft case,  228;  estate,  ib., 
note ;  referred  to,  229,  237  ; 
asks  the  court  to  investigate 
the  witchcraft  case,  230,  231  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Bridgman  James  Jr.,  infant  son 
of  James  Bridgman,  death  of, 
47,  note  ;  fii'st  death  in  North- 
ampton, 125. 

Bridgman,  John,  tithingman,  374  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Bridgman,  John  Jr.,  in  meadow 
fight,  482;  captured,  is 
wotmded,  but  escapes,  48  2, 
483;  coiu't  makes  good  his 
loss,  482  and  note  ;  in  King 
Williams'  War,  575 :  soldier 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Bridgman,  Mary,  229. 

Bridgman,    Sarah,   charged  with 
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slander,  43  ;  stied  for  slander, 
44  ;  tells  her  story  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.  47  :  her  child  sick- 
ly from  birth,  50  ;  held  for 
trial,  51  ;  signs  chnrch  cove- 
nant, 107. 

British  Musenm,  MSS.  Depart- 
ment, document  from  cited, 
278 :  quoted,  574. 

Bronson.  Abram,  mine  owner,  364. 

Bronson,  Israel,  mine  owner.  364. 

Brook,  King  Street,  91  ;  Market 
Street,  ib.  :  Pomeroy,  93; 
Broad,  188. 

Brookfield.  attacked  by  Indians, 
247 ;  abandoned,  248 ;  rein- 
forcements sent  to,  249,  250 ; 
Bay  forces  at,  251  :  deserted, 
275  :  garrison  at.  304,  305  ; 
route  to  Boston  through,  375  ; 
resettled.  401  :  attacked,  435  ; 
garrisoned,  437  ;  extract  from 
land  records  of,  490,  note  1  ; 
soldiers  at.  507  ;  Indian  mur- 
ders at,  507,  508,  510. 

Brooks,  Jonathan,  referred  to,  444, 
note. 

Broughton.  Hannah.  192. 

Broughton.  John  [*1655-16621,  at- 
tends first  meeting  of  plant- 
ers, 13  ;  home  lot.  19  :  testifies 
in  slander  trial.  50  :  approves 
the  petition  for  a  minister;  59  ; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  statis- 
tics. 145  :  referred  to,  182,  192, 
434.  note. 

Broughton.  John.  282.' 

Broughton.  Mary,  referred  to,  182. 

Broughton.  Thomas,  wife  and 
three  children,  killed  by  In- 
dians. 434  and  note. 

Broughton' s  Meadow.  138  ;  burn- 
ing the  woods  above,  166 : 
saw  mill  above.  378. 

Brunson,  .  paid  for  building 

mill.  76  ;  referred  to,  95. 

Brush  HiU.  138. 

Buckley.  Greorge,  killed.  575. 

Buckley.  Dr.  Gershom,  496. 

Buckley  [Buckland] ,  Thomas, 
warned  out  of  town,  168 ; 
bound  over  by  the  court,  ib. 

Bull,  Capt.  Jonathan,  with  Con- 
necticut troops  garrisons 
Northfield,  402;  sent  with 
troops  to  Albany,  429,  note. 

Burnett,  Gov.,  referred  to,  491. 

Burnham  [Burnum].  Thomas,  an 
original  petitioner,  6  ;  ap- 
pointed to  receive  inhabitants, 
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14  ;  claims  land  in  Northamp- 
ton, 84  ;  referred  to,  85. 

Burritt.  Ensign,  Lieut.  Stephen, 
281.  note  2,  282. 

Biirt,  Constable,  referred  to,  282. 

Burt.  David  [*1654-1690],  home 
lot,  19,  36:  marriage,  30; 
chosen  measurer  of  land,  35, 
57,  71,  94 ;  approves  petition 
for  a  minister,  59  ;  juryman, 
66  ;  contributes  land,  78  ;  lot 
on  Prospect  Street,  130 :  re- 
ferred to,  131,  429,  note  ;  sta- 
tistics, 146  ;  account  with  con- 
stable, 187  :  on  committee  to 
stake  out  highways,  357  ;  com- 
mittee on  Springfield  bound- 
ary. 384  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573  ;  death,  414. 

Burt,  David,  inquest,  94  and  note. 

Biart,  David  Jr..  referred  to,  429,  n. 

Burt,  Elizabeth.  256. 

Burt,  Henry,  home  lot,  131  ;  op- 
poses the  change  in  school 
methods.  427. 

Burt.  Henry.  Life  and  Times  of, 
cited,  384,  note. 

Burt,  Henry,  witness  to  Indian 
deed.  11  ;  magistrate,  51. 

Biu't.  John,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note  :  lost  in  woods,  499  ;  in 
King  William's  War,  575 ;  in 
Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Burt,  Jonathan,  jiu'yman,  66. 

Burt,  Mary,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Burtton,  Jacob,  Wilton's  account 
book,  283  :  killed,  575. 

Burying  ground,  see  Cemetery. 

Bushrod.  Peter,  statistics,  147  ;  in 
Falls  fight,  574. 

Butterworth,  Robert,  187. 

By-Laws,  concerning  commons, 
meadows  and  highways 
aboitnd,  159  ;  regulating  tim- 
ber in  the  commons,  ib.  ;  pro- 
hibiting the  getting  of  candle-  . 
wood  within  .six  miles,  159, 
160 ;  concerning  fences  and 
keeping  the  streets  clear,  162  ; 
against  racing  in  the  streets, 
163  ;  against  pasturing  cattle 
on  Sunday,  ib. 

Cages,  for  criminals  in  Boston, 
371  ;  size  and  use,  372  and 
note  :  one  ordered  to  be  set  up 
in  Northampton,  428. 

Cagnawaga  Indians,  540. 
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Calendar,  changes  in  the,  60,  note. 

Callawane,  referred  to,  176. 

Calvin,  John,  referred  to,  227,  n. 

Canada,  King  Philip  on  an  expe- 
dition to,  295 ;  Indians  from 
attack  Hatfield,  350 ;  Indians 
with  prisoners  march  to,  351, 
352  ;  Coimt  Frontenac  Gov. 
of,  429 ;  Brookfield  attacked 
by  Indians  from,  435  :  Abena- 
kis  seek  assistance  from,  478  ; 
Deerfield  prisoners  start  for. 
479  :  commissioners  to  redeem 
prisoners  sent  to,  484 :  Mary 
Sheldon  carried  to,  485  :  Col. 
Stoddas'd  and  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams commissioners  to  re- 
deem prisoners  in,  488  :  Mrs. 
Baker  tries  to  obtain  her  chil- 
dren in,  490 ;  Pascommuck 
prisoners  carried  to,  495  ;  Eli- 
sha  Searl  returns  from.  496  ; 
Mehiiman  Hinsdale  carried  to, 
509  :  Samuel  Strong  captured 
and  taken  to,  510  :  expedition 
to  a  failure,  511  ;  French  pris- 
oners returned  to,  535. 

Canadian  captives,  return  of,  535. 

Canonchet,  goes  after  corn  and  is 
killed,  298  ;  referred  to,  301. 

Capawonke,  purchase  and  deed, 
55,  56  ;  price  paid  Indians  for 
it,  56  :  Umpanchela  appeals  to 
the  court.  64  ;  sold  to  Hart- 
ford people,  69.  70  :  price  re- 
ceived for  it,  70 ;  sale  benefi- 
cial to  the  town,  71  ;  paid  for 
and  money  disbursed,  76. 

Capen  School  lot,  103. 

Carpenter,  Benjamin,  statistics, 
147  ;  master  of  hoiase  of  cor- 
rection, 474. 

Carter.  John,  prisoner,  538.  539. 

Carter,  Joshua  [1638-1675],  home 
lot,  36  :  takes  freeman's  oath, 
99  ;  statistics,  146. 

Carting  grain  down  the  river,  165. 

Casco,  attacked  by  French  and 
Indians,  429  ;  treaty  with  In- 
dians at,  476. 

Cash,  its  scarcity,  148. 

"Castle,"  subscription  and  rates 
for  building,  223  and  note. 

Catholic  Chiirch,  38. 

Cato,  a  slave,  364. 

Cattle,  not  to  be  pastured  in  mead- 
ows on  Simdays,  163 :  ear 
marks  for,  558,  559. 

Cely,  Capt.,  280.  282. 

Cemetery,  first  biirial  place,   125  ; 
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CHURCH. 
its  position  changed,  ib.  ;  not 
enclosed  by  palisades,  310, 
note  ;  fencing  the,  .545,  546 ; 
enlarged,  546  and  note  ;  cost 
of  fence,  ih. 

Century  Magazine,  cited,  227,  HOte. 

Cesar,  a  slave,  364. 

Chambly.  Sergt.  Plympton  burned 
at.  352. 

Chandler,  John,  committee  on 
boundary,  451. 

Chapin,  Samuel,  petition  of,  7 ; 
reports  on  boimdary  of  plan- 
tation, 8  ;  assigns  the  deed  to 
planters,  12  ;  member  of  coun- 
ty court.  98  :  messenger  from 
Springfield  chiirch,  105,  135. 

Chapin,  Samuel,  wounded,  507. 

Charles  I.,  referred  to,  254. 

Charles  II.,  news  received  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  150 ; 
proclaimed  in  New  England, 
151  ;  letter  to  colony,  151,  152  ; 
letter  before  the  Legislature, 
152 ;  orders  agents  sent  to 
England,  154  ;  annuls  charter 
and  owns  Massachusetts,  393 ; 
death,  394. 

Charlestown.  190. 

Charter,  annulled,  393  ;  indigna- 
tion of  people  at  loss  of,  394, 
395  :  new  one  granted,  422. 

Chaimcey,  Mr.,  201. 

Chamicey,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  556. 

Chelmsford,  attacked,  299. 

Chicka wallop,  signs  deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11  ;  referred  to.  111  ; 
surety  for  Wenawen,  178; 
chosen  sachem,  179'. 

Chicopee.  163. 

Childs,  Timothy,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note. 

Church,  Capt.,  sent  in  pursuit  of 
King  Philip,  346  ;  drives  him 
to  Mt.  Hope  Neck,  347  ;  sent 
against  Indians  in  Maine,  401. 

Church,  Jonathan,  killed,  429,  n. 

Chiu-ch,  Richard,  killed,  441,  443. 

Church,  gathered,  105  ;  seven  pil- 
lars of  the,  108 :  votes  to  em- 
ploy a  teaching  elder,  132  :  de- 
cides to  choose  a  ruling  elder 
and  deacon,  134,  135  ;  duties 
of  church  officers,  135  ;  an  im- 
portant factor  in  developing 
the  settlement,  209  ;  half-way 
covenant  adopted,  313,  214  ; 
Old  South,  controversy  over, 
815-217. 
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Church  of  England  in  Boston,  393. 
Clap-boards,  derivation  of,  93,  n. 
Clap,  Deacon,  Dorchester,  105. 
Clap,  Roger,  referred  to,  112. 
Clapp,  Major,  tavern  of,  365. 
Clapp,   Preserved  [1643-1720].   re- 
ferred to.  110,  222  n.,  451,  558  : 
statistics,  147  ;  house  burned 
by  Indians,   269  ;  war  grant, 
270,   312,   note  3  ;    member  of 
lead   mining    company,    360 ; 
chosen  captain  of  militia,  405  ; 
confirmed    as    captain,    410; 
petitions  court  for  fairer  divi- 
sion of  plunder,  438  ;  sent  to 
assistance  of   Deerfield,   440 ; 
committee  to  build  bridge  over 
Mill  River,  463  ;  has  control 
of  town   supply  of   ammxmi- 
tion,   471  ;  committee  to  seat 
meeting  house,  517  ;  petitions 
General  Court  about  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  ib.  ;  commit- 
tee to  consider  method  of  di- 
viding commons,  549  :  in  Falls 
fight,  574  :  in  King  William's 
War,  575. 
Clapp,  Samuel,  485. 
Clapp,  Sarah,  222,  note. 
Clapp,  Thomas,  fined,  464,  note. 
Clapp,  Waite,  222,  note. 
Clapp,  William  R.,  homestead,  18 ; 
line  of    palisades    near,   276 ; 
identical  with    Robert    Bart- 
lett's  home  lot,  309. 
Clark,  Edwin,  estate  of,  311. 
Clark,  Elijah,  referred  to,  557. 
Clark,  John  [1679-1768],  commit- 
tee to  consider  method  of  di- 
viding  commons,   549  ;    com- 
mittee to  rim  line  in  dividing 
commons,  550  ;  proposes  with 
others  to  take  entire  Province 
loan,  563,  564. 
Clark,  John,  Springfield,  183,  note. 
Clark,  Major,  232. 
Clark,  Merritt,  store  of,  76. 
Clark,  Capt.  Philip,  495,  note  3. 
Clark,   Solomon,   Antiquities  and 
Historicals  of   Northampton, 
quoted,  390,  note. 
Clark,  William,  in  Falls  fight,  574. 
Clarke,  Clei"ke,  Mr.  Henry,  coun- 
ty commissioner,   128;    signs 
memorial  from  Hadley.  216  ; 
member  of    court    in  witch- 
craft case,  230. 
Clarke,   John    [1051-1704],    select- 
man, 447  ;  committee  to  stop 
mouths  of  gutters,  462  ;  signs 


CLARKE. 

petition  for  land  grant,  466  ; 
referred  to,  532  ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573. 
Clarke,  John,  377,  note. 
Clarke,  Nathaniel,  home  lot,  38 ; 
lot  on  South  Street,   39 ;   In- 
dians   kill  his    servant,    178 ; 
heirs  of  ,damagesawarded,  179. 
Clarke,  Samuel,  mill  owner,  390. 
Clarke,  Sarah,  signs  church  cove- 
nant,    107;    subscription    to 
Harvard  College,  573. 
Clarke,    William    [1609-1690],    an 
original  petitioner,  6  ;  one  of 
the  planters,  13  ;  his  arrival, 
19  :  home  lot,  38 ;  sells  Jede- 
diah  Strong's  lot  to  Jonathan 
Hunt,  ib.  :  committee  to  tran- 
scribe town  I'ecords,  53  ;  lot  in 
Manhan   Meadow,    54 ;  not  a 
resident  in  1657,   54,   55  ;  ap- 
pointed agent  to  deal  with  Ed- 
ward Elmore,  78 :  one  of  the 
Dorchester    men,   his   arrival 
benefits  the  town,  80  ;  towns- 
man   and   commissioner,   94  ; 
part  owner  of  first  mill,  95  ; 
sells  to  Robert  Hayward,  96  ; 
juryman,  98 ;  ordered  to  con- 
sider complaint  of  Margaret 
Bliss,   99 ;   confirmed  lieuten- 
ant of  military  company,  99, 
113  :  certificate  of  appointment 
granted,    101  ;  empowered    to 
join    in    maiTiage,    104;    a 
founder  of    the   church,   dis- 
missed from    D  o  r  c  h  e  st  6  r 
church,  105  ;  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107  ;  children  admitted 
to  baptism,    108 ;   one   of  the 
seven   pillars  of  the  church, 
109:  biographical  sketch,  112- 
114;    autograph,    112;   m  a  r  - 
riages,  114 ;  on  committee  to 
build  second  meeting  house, 
120  ;  on  committee  for  seating 
meeting  house,  122  ;  on  com- 
mittee for  naming  the  county, 
127 ;   lot  on  Prospect  Street, 
130  ;  appointed  to  treat  with 
treasurer  about  price  of  grain, 
140  ;  statistics,  146  ;  first  dep- 
uty,   149 :    chosen   deputy    in 
1663,  154,  155  ;  one  of  signers 
to    address    to    the    General 
Coiu't,   157 ;    selectman,    161  ; 
requested  to  build  a  new  mill, 
169;    highway  to  mill    laid 
through    his  home    lot,    170 ; 
proposes  to  remove  the  mill, 
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170  ;  committee  to  make  peace 
among  the  Indians,  175  ;  agent 
to  the  Indians,  179  :  delivers 
tax  to  the  treasurer,  190  ;  com- 
mittee to  consider  cnstoms  du- 
ties. 195  :  presents  the  petition 
of  Northampton,  ib.  ;  signs 
petition  against  customs  du- 
ties, 197  ;  authorized  to  obtain 
a  new  minister,  210  ;  commit- 
tee to  settle  Mr.  Stoddard,  211; 
signs  memorial  from  North- 
ampton, 216  ;  votes  to  estab- 
lish the  new  chm-ch,  217:  in- 
terested in  settlement  o  f 
Northfield,  228 ;  member  of 
the  court  in  the  witchcraft 
case,  230  ;  commands  garrison 
at  Northampton,  272 ;  mem- 
ber of  committee  on  military 
affairs,  273,  278;  petitions 
General  Court  for  garrison, 
274  ;  Wilton's  accoimt  book, 
282  ;  paid  for  stores  furnished, 
288,  note  1  ;  signs  letter  to 
Coimcil.  319;  appointed  on 
commission  for  building  towns 
more  compactly,  355  ;  member 
of  lead  mining  company,  360  ; 
house  burned,  376,  377,  note  2; 
lot  mentioned,  380 ;  builds 
new  mill,  390  ;  Justice  and 
depiity,  398  ;  resigns  his  office 
of  lieutenant,  404  ;  Benoni 
Jones  indentured  to,  495.  note 
2 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  572 ;  pays  towards 
purchase  of  Nonotuck.  576 ; 
death  of.  414  ;  referred  to,  18, 
115,  117,  168,  219,  391,  415,416. 

Clarke,  William,  selectman,  447. 

Clary,  John,  shot  at.  245. 

Clary,  John,  killed,  510. 

Clerk  of  the  Band,  duties  of,  65. 

Clerk  of  Markets,  first  chosen,  184. 

Clerk  of  the  Writs,  duties  of,  94. 

Clesson,  Joseph,  referred  to,  444, 
note  ;  in  meadow  fight,  481  ; 
captured  and  carried  to  Can- 
ada, 509,  510  ;  sent  to  France 
and  returns  to  New  England, 
509  ;  in  King  William's  War, 
575 ;  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 
577. 

Clesson,  Matthew,  grant  of  land, 
139 ;  notice  of,  139,  140  ;  sta- 
tistics, 147  ;  house  burned  by 
the  Indians.  31 1  ;  Indian  war 
grant,  311,  312  ;  buys  of  Thom- 
as Lewis,  312,  note  1 ;  member 
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of  Capt.  Wright's  scouting 
party,  498,  note  ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  571  ;  mor- 
tally wounded  by  Indians,  510  ; 
cow-keeper  in  1664,  568. 

Clothing  of  the  people,  292,  note. 

Chiff,  William,  killed,  252. 

Coasset,  Indians  near,  431  ;  Lieut. 
Crocker's  scout  at,  512. 

Cole,  John,  an  original  petitioner, 
6 ;  pays  towards  purchase  of 
Nonotiick,  576. 

Cole,  Matthew,  statistics,  147. 

Coleman.  Thomas,  constable,  98. 

Colton,  George,  testifies  in  slander 
trial,  49  ;  juryman,  66  ;  Quar- 
termaster of  Hampshire 
Troop,  143  ;  committee  to  sur- 
vey county  road,  164. 

Colton.  Capt.  Thomas,  ordered  to 
pursue  Indians,  and  narrative 
of  his  march,  435-437 ;  sent 
against  Albany  Indians,  439 ; 
referred  to,  451. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  lay 
out  plantation,  7. 

Commissioners,  Coimty, first  meet- 
ing of,  128. 

Commissioners,  of  the  three  colo- 
nies determine  to  make  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians,  246 ; 
vote  to  raise  one  thousand 
men,  259. 

Commissioners,  Sewer,  appointed 
to  change  Mill  River  channel, 
519  ;  petition  for  the  renewal 
of  their  powers,  520  ;  petition 
granted,  521  ;  assessment  op- 
posed, ib.  ;  ordered  to  finish 
their  work.  523,  524  ;  ask  pay 
for  services,  524. 

Commissioners  to  end  small  causes, 
appointed  by  General  Court, 
26  ;  their  duties,  27  ;  chosen  by 
ballot,  57,  58 ;  appointed  by 
County  Court,  219.  220. 

Commons,  order  for  dividing,  137, 
381 ;  names  applied  to  differ- 
ent sections,  137,  138;  rules 
for  dividing  adopted,  382  ;  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  division 
of,  547,  549  ;  division  of  1700, 
549-551;  method  of  division 
changed,  550,  551  ;  reasons  for 
proposed  revision,  552. 

Concentration  scheme,  315-320; 
disapproved  by  the  towns,  317. 

Concord,  303. 

Connecticut,  aids  Mohegans,  174 ; 
reinforcements  sent  from,  249; 
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({tiota  of  troops  in  1675,  259  ; 
troops  recalled,  ih.  ;  overtures 
for  peace  with  Indians  sent 
from,  o21  ;  application  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  made  to, 
;351  ;  much  sickness  in,  414  ; 
sends  soldiers  to  Albany,  429, 
note  ;  notified  to  send  men  to 
Deertield,  483  ;  sends  soldiers 
there,  434  ;  com  m  i  s  s  i  o  n  e  r  s 
from  to  treat  with  Indians,  and 
guard,  438  ;  uses  dogs  against 
savages,  477,  note ;  messen- 
gers dispatched  to  for  assist- 
ance, 504. 

Connecticut  River,  its  circuitous 
course,  21  ;  ferry  across,  61, 
387,  note,  388;  abandoned 
towns  on,  resettled,  401  ;  head 
of  navigation  on,  424. 

Constable,  first  one  appointed,  27. 

Constables  called  to  account,  190. 

Contributions, to  ransom  prisoners, 
854 ;  in  aid  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571-574. 

Cook,  Capt.  Aaron  [1610-1G90], 
home  lot,  39,  79,  417  ;  receives 
part  of  contributed  land,  79  ; 
his  arrival  benefits  the  town, 
80;  grants  of  land,  87;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  three 
pounds  paid  him  on  meeting 
house  account,  121  ;  on  com- 
mittee for  seating  the  meeting 
house,  122 ;  county  commis- 
sioner, 128 ;  famous  among 
wolf  hunters,  129.  130  ;  statis- 
tics, 146  ;  one  of  signers  to  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court, 
157;  committee  to  survey 
county  roads,  164,  416 ;  ac- 
count for  killing  wolves,  190, 
416 ;  authorized  to  obtain  a 
new  minister,  210,  417  ;  com- 
mands garrison  at  Westfield, 
272  ;  tithingman,  374,  416; 
committee  to  consider  ferry, 
388  ;  appointed  major  by  An- 
dros,  397,  417  ;  Justice,  398  ; 
Pomeroy's  statements  con- 
cerning, writes  letter  of  pro- 
test, 405,  406;  reappointed 
captain  by  General  Court.  407  ; 
death  of,  415 ;  biographical 
sketch  and  autograph,  415- 
418  ;  settles  in  town,415  ;  mem- 
ber of  John  Mason's  troop,  ib. ; 
selectman  and  commissioner, 
416 ;  deputy,  416,  417  ;  removes 
to  Westfield,  416  ;  keeps  ordi- 
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nary  and  is  selectman  in  West- 
field,  417  ;  returns  to  North- 
ampton in  1678,  ib.  ;  on  jury, 
ib.  ;  associate  justice,  ib.  ;  in- 
ventory of  estate,  ib.  ;  be- 
queathes silver  bowl  to  the 
church,  ib.  ;  his  married  life 
and  children,  418  ;  man  of  abil- 
ity and  high  character,  ib.  ; 
testimony  concer  n  i  n  g  Mr. 
Hawley,  525,  note  ;  referred 
to,  403,  408,  note. 

Cook,  Aaron  Jr.,  homestead  in 
Windsor,  417  :  settles  in  Had- 
ley,  418 ;  Justice,  442  ;  sewer 
commissioner,  519. 

Cook,  Noah,  homestead  in  West- 
field,  417  ;  lived  in  Hartford, 
418  ;  in  Northampton,  ib. 

Cooke,  Ens.,  shot  at,  245. 

Cooke,  Joan,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Cooke,  John,  282. 

Cooley,  Benjamin,  vs.  John  Webb, 
66,  67  ;  committee  to  siarvey 
comity  road,  164. 

Coombs,  John,  a  fuller,  mill  in 
Easthampton,  379,  note; 
builds  fulling  mill,  466  ;  lived 
on  South  Street,  runs  fulling 
mill  in  Easthampton  and 
Northampton,  466,  467. 

Cooper,  Dr.  C.  W.,  estate  of,  412. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  referred  to,  466. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  witness  to  Indian 
deed,  11  ;  juryman,  66;  Lieut, 
referred  to,  114 ;  his  estate 
sold  to  Joseph  Parsons,  234 ; 
ordered  to  Brookfield,  250 ; 
killed  at  Springfield,  264  ;  Wil- 
ton's account  book,  280,  282, 
283  ;  referred  to,  466,  note. 

Copley,  Thomas,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99  ;  statistics,  147. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  warns  state  au- 
thorities of  proposed  Indian 
attack  on  Northampton,  505. 

Cornish,  Gabriel,  referred  to.  143. 

Cornish,  James,  first  school-mas- 
ter, 141,  142,  190  ;  biographical 
sketch,  142,  143 ;  autograph, 
142;  fined  for  profanity,  ib., 
note ;  statistics,  147  :  writer 
of  address  to  General  Court, 
156  ;  clerk  of  courts,  398. 

Cornish,  James  Jr., referred  to, 143. 

County  Commissioners,  first  meet- 
ing in  Northampton,  128. 

County  of  Hampshire,  established, 
127,  128. 
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COURT. 

Court,  County,  established,  97; 
proceedings  of  its  first  session 
in  Northampton,  98,  99 ;  its 
duties,  100  ;  grants  a  license  to 
George  Fyler,  16G  ;  to  decide 
where  cages  should  be  placed, 
872  ;  confirms  tithingmen  ap- 
pointed, and  gives  them  spe- 
cial instructions,  373,  374  ;  or- 
ders Northampton  to  keep 
ferry,  and  appoints  committee 
on,  388 ;  Justices  and  Judges 
of,  under  Andros,  398. 

Court,  first  convened  in  North- 
ampton, proceedings  of,  G3,64  ; 
proceedings  of  session  held  in 
Springfield,  66. 

Court,  General,  orders  commis- 
sioners to  divide  land  peti- 
tioned for,  7  ;  order  concern- 
ing treasurer's  warrants,  33  ; 
answers  petition  for  minister, 
62 ;  settles  the  controversy 
about  town  officers,  68  ;  refers 
petition  about  a  minister  to 
the  reverend  elders,  and  rec- 
ommends Mr.  Mather,  74; 
gives  advice  about  Sabbath 
services,  82  ;  establishes  Coun- 
ty of  Hampshire,  127,  128; 
protects  charter,  152 :  sends 
an  address  to  the  King,  153  ; 
forbids  the  King's  commis- 
sioners holding  a  court,  154  ; 
refuses  to  send  agents  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  ;  three  sessions  of  in 
1664,  155  ;  attempts  to  arbi- 
trate between  the  Indians,  174  ; 
Hampshire  County  appeals  to, 
179  ;  orders  Indians  to  choose 
a  sachem,  ib.  ;  orders  about 
sheep  and  spinning,  185  :  en- 
acts sumptuary  laws,  289  ;  or- 
ders towns  to  build  more  com- 
pactly, 355  ;  rectifies  error  in 
boundary,  384  ;  convened,  394; 
final  adjournment,  395 ;  dif- 
ferent sessions  of  in  1684,  399  ; 
petitioned  to  settle  militia  dif- 
ficulties, 404 ;  reappoints  the 
old  officers,  407 ;  convenes  in 
1690,  408;  valley  towns  peti- 
tion for  abatement  of  taxes, 
420;  levies  tax  of  £24,000, 
421  :  rewards  the  men  under 
Capt.  Colton,  437  ;  makes  good 
the  losses  of  soldiers  in  Deer- 
field  disaster.  482  :  rewards 
Capt.  Wright's  men.  499  ;  or- 
ders snow  shoes,  506. 


DAVENPORT. 

Court  street,  mentioned,  883. 

Covenant,  adopted  by  the  church, 
106,  107  ;  "  Half  way"  adopt- 
ed by  the  church,  213  ;  disciis- 
sion  of  revived,  215. 

Cowass,  Indians  at.  501  and  note. 

Cowasset,  Capt.  B.  Wright  at,  498. 

Cowassuck,  see  Cowass. 

Cow-keeper,  first  appointed,  28,  29; 
helped  in  work  by  the  town, 
127  ;  town  action  concerning, 
568  ;  employed  by  the  owners 
of  the  stock,  568,  569. 

Crescent  Street,  mentioned,  375. 

Crocker,  Lieut.  William,  ordered 
to  raise  company  to  scout  near 
Coasset,  512. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  invites  the  col- 
onies to  emigrate,  149. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  150. 

Cross,  Samuel,  referred  to.  338. 

Cunleife,  Susan,  signs  church  cov- 
enant. 107. 

Cunliffe,  Henry  [*1659-1673],  home 
lot,  36 ;  one  of  Dorchester 
men,  his  arrival  benefits  the 
town,  80  ;  townsman  and  com- 
missioner, 94  ;  sued  for  slan- 
der. 98  ;  dismissed  from  Dor- 
chester church,  105;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  one  of 
the  seven  pillars  of  the  church, 
109  ;  autograph  and  biograph- 
ical sketch.  117  ;  statistics, 
146  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  572. 

Curtis,  Elizabeth,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Curtis,  Henry  [*1655-1661].  attends 
first  meeting  of  planters,  13  ; 
home  lot,  19,  36  ;  lot  in  Man- 
ban  meadow,  54 ;  approves 
petition  for  a  minister,  59 ; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  statis- 
tics. 145  ;  referred  to,  256. 

Curtis,  Nathaniel,  subsci'iption  to 
Harvard  College,  571  ;  killed 
at  Northfield,  256. 

Curtis,  Samiiel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Customs  duties  imposed,  194,  195  ; 
petition  of  Northampton 
against,  196,  197. 

Danforth,  Mr.,  232. 
Danks,  Rebecca,  497. 
Danks,  Robert,  statistics,  147  ;  re- 
ferred to,  466.  532. 
Dartmouth,  assaulted,  246. 
Davenport,  Dr.,  homestead,  103. 
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DAVENPORT. 

Davenport,  Mr.  [John],  opposes 
the  decision  of  the  synod,  201  ; 
referred  to,  203,  note  ;  accepts 
call,  first  church,  Boston,  215. 

Davis,  Isaac  P.,  mine  owner,  366. 

Davis,  John,  fined,  465. 

Davis,  Samtiel,  statistics,  147  :  his 
wife  fined  for  wearing  silk  in 
a  "flaunting  manner,"'  291, 
note  ;  mine  owner,  360  :  sells 
shares  to  Medad  Pomeroy.362  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571  :  death  of,  414. 

Davis,  Tobias,  referred  to,  427,  n. 

Day  brothers,  brick  yard,  883. 

Deerfield,  purchased  of  Pocum- 
tucks,  9  ;  James  Bennet  killed 
at,  182 ;  garrison  of  ten  men 
sent  to,  251 ;  attacked,  254 ; 
second  attack  upon,  259  :  large 
quantity  of  wheat  at,  260  ; 
Treat  and  Moseley  return  to, 
261;  seventeen  teamsters 
killed  at  "  Bloody  Brook,"  ib.  ; 
abandoned,  262  ;  Northampton 
men  among  first  settlers  of, 
286,  287  ;  Indians  plant  at,  298, 
325  ;  soldiers  destroy  growing 
corn  at,  346 :  rebuilding  of 
commenced,  349,  350  ;  attacked 
by  Ashpelon's  band,  350 :  re- 
settled in  1682.  401  :  suspicious 
Indians  at,  402  ;  sickness  at, 
414 ;  petitions  for  abatement 
of  taxes,  420  :  men  killed  at 
Schenectady,  429,  note  ;  garri- 
son at,  430,  431  :  Indians  from 
Albany  settle  near,  431  ;  set- 
tlers killed  at,  434  ;  attacked 
by  M.  Castine's  men,  438  ;  men 
ambushed  on  way  to  mill.  439  : 
garrisoned,  ib.  ;  greatly  ex- 
posed to  Indian  attacks,  440  ; 
skirmish  in  meadow,  441  :  In- 
dians at,  476  :  fortifications  at. 
renewed,  477  ;  first  blow  in  the 
war  upon,  in  1704,  478  ;  the  at- 
tack, 479-481  ;  stout  resist- 
ance made,  480  ;  re  i  n  f  o  r  c  e  - 
ments  arrive  and  fight  in 
meadow,  480,  481  :  loss  of  the 
white  men,  481  and  note ; 
losses  of  soldiers  repaid,  482  ; 
j)ermanent  garrison  at.  483, 
484 ;  John  Allen  and  wife 
killed  at.  506 :  French  cap- 
tives collected  at.  513  :  num- 
ber of  houses  in  1675,  57-1. 
Denison.  Capt.  George,  sent  to 
Hartford,  341. 


DUMMER. 

Denslow,  Joan,  418. 

Denslow,  Nicholas,  referred  to, 418. 

Deputies,  salary  fixed  by  Cxeneral 
Court,  424. 

Dewey,  Josiah.  see  Duey. 

Dewey,  Thomas,  statistics,  147 ; 
to  help  build  the  mill,  169 ; 
agrees  to  maintain  a  bridge  to 
mill,  170 :  referred  to,  218  ; 
a  mechanic,  284. 

Dexter's  Congregationalism,  cited, 
135,  note  ;  quoted,  201,  note. 

Dickinson,  Azariah.  killed,  252. 

Dickinson,  Sergt.  John,  in  Falls 
fight,  327. 

Dickinson.  Joseph,  statistics,  147  ; 
employs  John  Brace,  167. 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Sr.,  captured 
by  Indians  and  escapes,  443. 

Dickinson ,  ISI athaniel ,  f orf e  i  t  e  d 
grant  renewed,  187. 

Dickinson,  N.  Jr.,  referred  to,  450, 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Jr.,  killed 
at  Hatfield,  443. 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel,  of  Hadley, 
referred  to,  252. 

Dickinson,  Sr.,  Goodman,  99. 

Dogs  recommended  to  hiint  In- 
dians, 337,  338,  477  and  note ; 
not  allowed  to  run  at  large, 560. 

Dorchester,  settlers  from,  6  ;  land 
given  to  men  from,  80  ;  repre- 
sented when  church  was 
founded,  105. 

Dover,  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
401  ;  Capt.  Baker  and  wife  re- 
turn to.  490. 

Drake,  S.  G.  ed.  Church's  History, 
quoted,  239.  note  ;  240,  note. 

Draper,  John  L.,  homestead,  20. 

Drinker,  Capt.  Edward,  marches 
eastward,  322. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  president  imder 
Andros'  government,  395  :  in- 
augurates new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, ib.  :  commissioned 
Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
476  ;  makes  treaty  with  east- 
ern tribes,  ib.  :  receives  infor- 
mation of  attack  on  Deerfield, 
478  ;  negotiates  for  retiirn  of 
captives,  484  ;  sends  two  com- 
missioners to  redeem  captives, 
535  ;  referred  to,  538. 

Dudley,  William,  committee  on 
Hatfield  boundary,  451. 

Duey,  [Dewey],  Josiah,  signs 
church  covenant,  107  ;  statis- 
tics, 147. 

Dummer,  Gov.,  referred  to,  521. 
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DUNWICH. 

Dunwich,  Benjamin,  killed,  356. 

Dwight,  Henry,  referred  to,  444,  n. 

Dwight,  Henry,  trustee  to  distrib- 
ute loan  in  Hampshire  County, 
563  ;  paid  for  bringing  Prov- 
ince loan  from  Boston,  564. 

Dwight,  Nathaniel,  licensed  to 
keep  an  ordinary,  469.  470,  471; 
makes  survej"  of  commons.  548. 

Dwight,  Nathaniel,  statistics,  147. 

D wight's  Travels,  quoted,  91.  note; 
125,  note  ;  132,  note  ;  149.  note, 
177,  note. 

Dyer,  Benjamin,  sells  mining 
stock,  359.  note,  362. 

Earle,  John,  owner  on  North 
Street,  93  :  buys  land  of  David 
Frow,  139  ;  statistics,  147  ;  ex- 
cused from  ferry  and  highway 
rates,  186 ;  referred  to.  310  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573. 

Earle,  Mary,  killed  by  Indians. 
309  ;  daughter  of  John,  310. 

Easthampton.  part  of  Northamp- 
ton, 12  ;  old  road  to,  164  :  In- 
dian fort  in.  177  ;  first  mill  in. 
221  ;  Stebbins'  saw  mill  in.  235, 
note  ;  lead  vein  in,  361  ;  Bart- 
lett's  corn  mill  in,  387  ;  school 
land  sequestered  in.  466  ;  vil- 
lage of  Pascommuck  in,  491. 

Easthampton,  History  of,  by  Rev. 
P.  W.  Lyman,  cited,  493  :  quo- 
ted, 494,'  notes  ;  497,  note  2. 

Edwards,  Alexander  [*1655-1690], 
home  lot,  18  ;  lot  corner  West 
and  Green  Streets,  39,  90,  412 ; 
brings  an  action  against  North- 
ampton, 66,  67 ;  contributes 
land,  78 :  an  owner  of  first 
mill ,  95  ;  buj'S  the  part  of  Sam- 
uel Wright,  and  sells  it  to 
Robert  Hay  ward,  96 ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107  :  protests 
against  giving  away  seques- 
tered land,  133  ;  sells  home  lot 
to  James  Cornish,  142  ;  statis- 
tics, 146  ;  highway  returned 
to,  188  ;  line  of  palisades  en- 
closes his  house,  276  :  second 
fortification  begins  at  his 
house,  277.  411  ;  buys  mining 
stock,  361  ;  road  to  grist  mill 
through  his  lot,  379  ;  sued  by 
Francis  Hacklington,  383, note; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572  ;  death  of,  414. 

Edwards,  Benjamin,  soldier,  574. 


ELMER. 

Edwards,  Benjamin  Jr.,  commit- 
tee for  seating  the  meeting 
house,  561. 

Edwards,  Elizabeth,  fined,  291,  n. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  anec- 
dote of,  108,  note ;  tribute  to 
Eleazar  Mather,  204  ;  one  hun- 
dred pounds  used  towards  set- 
tlement of,  564 ;  referred  to, 
201,  207,  390. 

Edwards,  Joseph,  wife  of,  fined, 
291.  note  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  572. 

Edwards.    Oscar,    homestead    of, 

131.  380. 
Edwards,  Richard,  390. 
Edwards,  Samuel,  subscription  to 

Harvard  College,  572. 

Edwards,  Sarah,  fined,  291,  note. 

Edwards,  Timothy,  school-master, 
390  ;  graduate  of  Harvard,  ib., 
note  ;  his  salary  not  paid,  the 
town  appoints  committee  to 
settle,  427. 

Eel  River,  attacked.  299. 

Eggleston,  James,  killed.  254. 

Eliot,  Mr.  John  Sen.,  messenger 
from  Roxbury  church,  105; 
referred  to,  134. 

Eliot,  John,  Hartford,  legal  opin- 
ion solicited  from.  .548. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Joseph,  signs  church 
covenant.  107  ;  teaching  elder, 
123  ;  town  votes  to  settle  him, 

132,  133:  salary  voted,  133; 
some  oppose  his  settlement, ?'6. ; 
son  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  134  ; 
town  votes  to  give  him  £80  to 
build  a  house,  ib.  ;  settled  in 
Guilford,  Ct.,  ib. ;  death  of, 
ib.  ;  statistics,  147 ;  referred 
to,  116,  148. 

Eliot.  Mrs.,  referred  to,  133. 

Elm  Street,  38,  91  ;  called  -'New 
Boston,"  93  ;  line  of  fortifica- 
tion crossed.  277. 

Elmer,  [Elmor,  Elmore]  Edward, 
an  original  petitioner,  6  ;  one 
of  the  planters,  13  ;  appointed 
to  receive  inhabitants.  1 4  ; 
home  lot,  18 ;  committee  to 
biiild  first  meeting  house,  25  ; 
committee  to  end  small  causes, 
26  ;  member  of  first  board  of 
townsmen,  28;  chosen  re- 
corder, 31  ;  petitions  to  be  con- 
firmed commissioner,  32  ;  re- 
ferred to,  34  ;  acts  in  slander 
trial,  43  ;  chosen  commissioner 
to  end  small  causes,  by  ballot, 
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but  name  not  recorded,  58 ; 
different  ways  of  spelling 
name,  63,  note  ;  complains  of 
William  Holton  and  Robert 
Bartlett,  63  ;  decision  of  the 
court,  64  ;  explanation  of  his 
suit,  65  ;  defendant  in  case  of 
Walter  Lee,  66  ;  brings  action 
against  Northampton,  66,  67  ; 
called  to  account  for  land  and 
money,  78 ;  committee  to  set- 
tle Burnham's  claim,  84  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145  ;  pays  towards  pur- 
chase of  Nonotuck,  576. 

Elmer,  John, charged  with  theft,64. 

Elton,  C.  W.,  referred  to,  369. 

Enfield,  Ct.,  incorporated,  401  ; 
furnishes  three  soldiers,  431  ; 
soldier  from,  slain,  508. 

England,  controversy  with  about 
government  of  Massachusetts, 
393  ;  news  of  landing  of  Prince 
of  Orange  in,  reaches  Boston, 
399  ;  peace  between  France 
and,  signed  at  Ryswick,  443  ; 
prisoners  sent  to,  509. 

English  captives,  return  of  from 
Canada,  535-542. 

Ensign,  David,  widow  of,  sells 
land  to  the  town,  212. 

Ephraim,  Joseph,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party  .498. n. 

Episcopal  Church,  Boston,  396. 

Essex  County,  refuses  to  elect  tax 
commissioner,  397,  note  2. 

Europeans,  first  vi.sit  this  part  of 
the  valley.  2. 

[Evarts].  Daniell,  attends  first 
meeting  of  planters,  13. 

Falltown,  see  Beniardston. 

Farming,  the  occupation  of  the 
people,  284 ;  tools  and  imple- 
ments of,  284,  285. 

Farmington,  settlers  from,  6; 
church  represented  at  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Stoddard,  213; 
number  of  houses  in  1675,  574. 

Fasting,  days  of,  appointed  in  1664, 
152,  153  ;  in  1685,  394. 

Feeding  of  cattle  in  meadows  on 
Sunday  prohibited,  163. 

Felle,  William,  planter,  13. 

Fellowes,  Richai'd,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99  ;  statistics,  147  ;  killed 
at  Wequamps,  252. 

Felt,  Rev.  J.  B., referred  to,  359,  n.2. 

Fences,  by-laws  concerning,  162. 

Ferry,  first  over  Connecticitt 
River,  61  :  to  Hadley,  387  and 


FOWLER, 
note,    388;    Goodman's,    388, 
note  ;  ferriage  fixed.  389, 

Ferry,  Solomon,  referred  to,  495, 
note  3. 

Field,  Ebenezer,  killed,  508. 

Field,  John,  referred  to,  508. 

Field,  John,  statistics,  147 ;  in 
King  William's  War,  575. 

Field,  Sergt.  Samuel,  killed,  443. 

Field,  Zachary,  takes  freeman's 
oath.  99  ;  statistics,  147  ;  for- 
feited grant  renewed,  186. 

Filer,  Lieut.,  recommends  the  use 
of  dogs  in  Indian  warfare, 
478  and  note  1. 

Fi.sk,  Dr.  S.  A.,  homestead,  412. 

Fitch,  Joseph,  home  lot,  19  ;  mem- 
ber of  first  board  of  towns- 
men, 28,  56  ;  chosen  commit- 
tee to  General  Court,  35  ;  to 
measure  Manhan  meadow,  54  ; 
townsman  in  1658,  in  place  of 
William  Holton,  57;  signs 
ferry  regulations,  61  ;  on  a 
committee  to  sell  Capawonke, 
70  ;  contributes  land,  78  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145. 

Fletcher,  Gov.,  Indians  complain 
to,  435. 

Flood  of  1694,  453  note. 

Florence,  burning  the  woods,  166. 

Fogg,  Sergt.,  at  Northampton,  323, 

Foot,  Nathaniel,  referred  to,  418. 

Foot,  Rebecca,  418. 

Foote,  Mary,  killed,  352. 

Forbes  Library,  lot,  39;  mentioned, 
111,  417;  line  of  palisades  in 
rear  of,  276. 

Ford,  Thomas,  daughters,  referred 
to,117,  416,  418. 

Forests,  laws  for  preservation  of, 
455.  456 ;  cutting  of  staddles 
prohibited,  456,  518, 

Forlorn  Lots,  location  of,  20. 

Fort  Dummer.  mentioned,  496. 

Fort  Hill,  Indian  fort  on,  177. 

Fort  Plain,  Indian  fort  on,  177. 

Fortifications,  general  system 
adopted  by  Northampton  and 
Hadle}^  275  ;  manner  of  forti- 
f  jdng  by  palisades,  ib.  ;  Indian 
method  of,  ib. ,  note  ;  special 
laws  for  their  erection,  277, 
278  ;  order  to  repair,  356  ;  new 
line  erected,  411-413  ;  new  sys- 
tem, 471 ;  houses  fortified,  ib. 

Foster,  John,  killed.  575. 

Fowler,  Joseph,  killed,  575. 

Fowler's  Historical  Sketch  of  Fall 
River,  quoted,  241,  note. 
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FRARY. 

Frary,  Eleazar,  attorney  for  Hat- 
field, carries  case  to  Supreme 
Court.  450. 

Freenaen,  qualifications  of,  85. 

French  Catholic  Church,  277,  412. 

French,  John,  statistics,  147. 

Frontenac,  Count,  sends  messen- 
gers to  Albany,  353,  note  ;  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  429. 

Frow,  David,  granted  land,  139  ; 
sells  to  John  Earle,  ib.  ;  mar- 
ries widow  Hunter,  ib.  ;  i)re- 
sented  at  court,  ib. ,  note  2  ; 
statistics,  147. 

Fruit  Street,  swamp,  39. 

Fur  Trade,  30. 

Fyler,  [Filer],  George,  statistics, 
147  ;  first  chirurgeon,  166  :  his 
home  lot,  ib.  ;  presented  for 
being  a  Quaker,  166,  167. 

Gilbert,  H.,  at  Brookfield,  436. 

Gilbert,  [Gilberd,  Gilburd,  Gil- 
birt],  John,  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6  ;  one  of  the  i)lanters, 
13 ;  appointed  to  receive  in- 
habitants, 14. 

Gilbert,  John,  with  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son,  303  ;  escai)es  to  Hadley, 
320  and  note  1 . 

Gillett,  Cori)oral,  in  Capt. "Wright's 
scouting  party,  444,  note  ;  .sent 
as  guard  to  Albany,  445. 

Gilman,  Capt.,  in  Hampshire 
County,  305 ;  marches  east- 
ward with  Maj.  Savage,  322. 

Glover,  Mr.  Pelatiah.  messenger 
from  Dorchester  church.  105. 

Goffe,  William,  mandate  for  arrest 
of,  150  :  in  Hadley,  254  ;  one  of 
the  Regicides,  ib. ;  not  the 
"Angel  of  Hadley,"  254,  255  ; 
referred  to,  343,  note. 

Goodman.  Bro.,  messenger  from 
the  Hadley  chiu'ch,  135. 

Goodman.  Dea.,  referred  to,  245; 
killed,  314  and  note  1. 

Goodman,  Stephen,  ferryman,  388, 
note. 

Goodwin,  Mr.,  messenger  from 
Hadley  church,  105,  135 ;  re- 
ferred to.  106. 

Goodwin,  Mr.  Thomas,  203. 

Gookin,  Samuel,  referred  to,  528. 

Grain,  town  votes  to  pay  for  cart- 
age, 165 ;  prices  of  in  1675, 
288.  note  3. 

Granger,  Robert,  killed,  510. 

Grant,  John,  .sent  to  garrison 
Springfield,  257. 
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Graves,  George,  arrives  with  rein- 
forcements, 253  ;  Wilton's 
accoimt  book,  280,  note  3. 

Graves,  Sergt.  Isaac,  appointed  a 
member  of  council  of  war,  273. 

Gray  Lock,  referred  to.  513. 

Green  River,  ladssiu-prisedat,441. 

Green  Street,  established,  90  ;  dis- 
continued, 170,  188 ;  second 
lay  out  of.  379. 

Green's  History  of  the  English 
People,  quoted,  158.  note. 

Gridley,  Thomas,  planter,  13. 

Grist  Mill.  fir.st  one  commenced, 
55  ;  location  and  builders.  95  ; 
its  siile,  96 ;  a  second  one  in 
agitation ,  1 68  :  ag  r  e  e  m  e  n  t 
with  builders.  169 :  a  third 
one  proposed.  170  ;  burned, tft.; 
burglarized,  178. 

Groton,  attacked,  299,  315. 

Guerin,  Peter,  killed.  575. 

Guilford.  Ct..  Mr.  Eliot  settled 
there,  134  ;  chm'ch  represented 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 213. 

Habits,  customs  and  food  of  the 
people,  285,  286. 

Hacklington,  Francis,  ordered  to 
pay  court  fees,  98;  brick 
maker,  383 ;  furnishes  bricks 
for  Pynchon's  house,  ib.  ;  sues 
Alexander  Edwards,  ib. ,  note. 

Haddam,  settler  from,  6. 

Hadley,  foimded  by  people  from 
Hartford.  4  ;  purchased  of  the 
Nonotiicks,  9  ;  called  "  New- 
town," 88 ;  session  of  court 
held  at,  99 ;  provides  for  a 
ferry,  104  ;  church  represented 
when  Northampton  church 
was  founded.  105  ;  sends  dele- 
gates to  church  meeting  for 
election  of  elder  and  deacon  at 
Northampton,  135  ;  regicides 
harbored  there,  150  ;  deputies 
from  credited  to  Northampton, 
155  ;  sends  address  to  General 
Court,  156,  note ;  first  county 
road  in,  163;  to  maintain 
highway,  164  ;  grain  carted  to 
Hartford  from,  165  ;  treaty  of 
peace  witnessed  by  its  citizens, 
175;  damages  awarded  to,  179  ; 
fii'st  school-master,  in,  19  3, 
note;  landing  place,  198; 
church  represented  at  settle- 
ment of  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
213;    interested    in    Boston 
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churcli  controversy,  215,  217  ; 
a  memorial    forwarded,    215, 
21(5 ;    rate    for    building    the 
"castle,"  233;   witchcraft  in, 
236 ;    army    concentrated    at, 
250;   the  "Angel  of  Hadley" 
a  myth,  254,  255  ;  volunteers 
march  to  relief  of  Deerfield, 
259 ;  headquarters  established 
at,  260  ;  Major  Pynchon  con- 
centrates his  forces  at,  268  ; 
garrison  at,  264,  272,  323,  507  ; 
palisades  erected  in,  275  ;  Wil- 
ton's account  book,  281  ;  wom- 
en presented  for  wearing  silk, 
290 ;  offenders  against  sump- 
tuary laws,  291  ;  fined  for  non- 
assessments,  291,  292  ;   a  fron- 
tier town,  293  ;  Thomas  Reetl 
captured  at,  303 ;  men  killed 
at  Hockanum,   314 ;   garrison 
reduced,   323 ;    Indian  envoys 
at,  324  ;  twenty-six  soldiers  in 
Falls  fight,  327  ;  men  cross  the 
river    to    aid    Hatfield,    339 ; 
Capt.  Henchman  at,  341  ;  at- 
tacked by  Indians,   342,   343 ; 
Indians  bin-n  the  mill,  351  :  in- 
terested in  new  route  to  Bos- 
ton ;    376,    4  24;    highway 
through,    387;    ferry    to,    388 
and  note  ;  part  of  Randolph's 
proposed  district,  395  ;  visit  of 
Gov.  Andros  to,  396,  note  ;  a 
meeting  of  civil  and  military 
officers  held  at,  397  ;  furnishes 
soldiers.  431 ;  soldiers  ordered 
to    Brookfield,    435 ;     Indians 
near,  439  ;  men  sent  to  Deer- 
field,    440 ;    foiu'teen    men  in 
Deerfield  meadow  fight,  481  ; 
niunber  of  houses  in  1 675,  574. 
Hadley,   History    of,    cited,    100 ; 
quoted,   141,  note;  143.  note; 
149,  note  ;  165,  note  ;  cited,178; 
quoted,  283.  note  ;  cited,  236  ; 
quoted,  242,  note  ;  cited.  252, 
261  ;  quoted,  274.  note  ;  cited, 
310,   note  ;  quoted,  838,  note  ; 
339,  note  ;  342,  note  ;  844,  note  ; 
346,    note ;    cited,    375,    note ; 
quoted,  388.  note ;  454,  note ; 
468,  note  2  ;  cited,  508,  567. 
Hall,  Richard,  killed.  339. 
Hampshire    County,    established, 
127;  first  county  roads  in,  165, 
note  ;  witchcraft  trials  in,  228; 
suspected  witchcraft  cases  in, 
235  ;  three   villages  destroyed 
in,   262 ;     number    of    whites 
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killed  in,  in  1675,  274;  a  for- 
midable expedition  sent  into, 
840  ;  Indian  murders  commit- 
ted in,  401  ;  regimental  officers 
in.  aiipointed  by  Gov.  Andros, 
403 ;  people  in,  without  in- 
come in  money.  420  ;  prices  of 
grain  readjusted,  422  and  note; 
men  from,  at  Schenectady,  429, 
note  ;  nrmiber  of  men  raised 
for  defense  in,  430,  431  ;  scout- 
ing parties  kept  in  the  field, 
431  ;  turpentine  gathered  in, 
468 ;  number  of  casualties  in 
during  Queen  Anne's  War, 513; 
Province  tax  in,  514  ;  number 
of  hoiTses  in  1675,  574. 
Hampshii'e  Troop,  143. 
Hampton  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.,  buys  Thos.  E.  Hastings' 
share  of  lead  mines,  369  ;  com- 
mences operations  in  1863,  ib, ; 
bankrupt  in  1865,  ib. 
Hanchet,    Delive ranee,    signs 

church  covenant,  107, 
Hanchet,    John,    subscription    to 

Harvard  College,  571. 
Hanchet,  Thomas  [*1660-1686], 
home  lot.  36  ;  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99 ;  a  founder  of  the 
church,  105;  signs  chiirch 
covenant,  107 ;  children  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  108 ;  one 
of  the  seven  pillars  of  the 
chiTrch,  109;  biographical 
sketch  of,  119  ;  autograph,  ib.; 
statistics,  146  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College.  571. 
Hannum,  John,  contributes  land, 
78 ;  drummer  of  Northamp- 
ton military  company,  99  ;  sta- 
tistics. 145 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College.  572. 
Hannum,  Mrs.  William,  testifies 

in  slander  trial,  45,  50, 
Hannum,     William     [*1658-1677], 
one  of  the  planters,  18  ;  home 
lot,    19 ;    testifies    in    slander 
trial,  46  ;  referred  to,  50  ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59  ;   contributes  land.  78  ;  re- 
lieved from  military  duty,  98  ; 
signs  church  covenant,    107 ; 
statistics,    146 ;     subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  572. 
Haninn,  Honor,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 
Hanimi,  Sarah,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107, 
Harman,  John,  will  recorded,  99. 
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Harmon,  John,  fined,  183. 

Hartford,  settled,  2 ;  food  deliv- 
ered by  Indians  at,  8  ;  settle- 
ment of  Northampton  planned 
at,  4  ;  first  meeting  of  North- 
ampton proprietors  at,  1  3  ; 
church  controversy  at,  69  ; 
company  pays  for  Capawonke, 
76  ;  carting  grain  to,  165  ;  but 
little  boating  on  the  river 
above,  197 ;  boating  between 
Si)ringfield  and,  198 ;  chnrch 
represented  at  settlement  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  213 ;  Indians 
imder  Joseph  sent  from,  250  ; 
Indian  hostages  sent  to,  263  ; 
an  attack  upon  anticipated, 
265  ;  hand  bell  used  for  call- 
ing meetings  in  1677,  378,  note  ; 
visited  by  Andros,  396 ;  sol- 
diers arrive  from,  402,  439 ; 
men  sent  to  Deerfield  from, 
434,  483 ;  Indian  scouts  sent 
from,  501  ;  curfew  first  used 
in,  567 ;  number  of  houses  in 
1675,  574. 

Harvard  College,  Rev.  Eleazar 
Mather,  graduate  of,  199  ;  Mr. 
Chaunce3^  president  of,  201  ; 
Joseph  Hawley,  graduate 
from.  222  ;  donations  for  or- 
dered, 224,  225 ;  Rev.  Simon 
Bradstreet,  graduate  from, 
348,  note  :  Prof.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney, Professor  in,  367,  note  ; 
Warham  Mather,  graduate 
from,  386,  note  ;  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, graduate  from,  390, 
note  ;  Timothy  Stevens,  grad- 
uate from,  427,  note;  list  of 
contributions  for,  Appendix, 
571-574. 

Hastings,  [Hastins]  Benjamin, 
committee  to  build  bridge  over 
Mill  River,  463. 

Hastings,  Dr.  Thomas,  committee 
to  investigate  complaint 
against  sewer  commission, 523. 

Hastings,  Thomas  E. ,  buys  South- 
ampton lead  mine,  368  :  .sells  to 
Hampton  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing Co.,  369  ;  superintendent 
of,  lb. 

Hatefield,  mentioned.  138. 

Hatfield,  part  of  it  in  Northamp- 
ton. 12  ;  meeting  house,  121, 
note ;  petition  represents 
Northampton  without  a  mill, 
170  ;  Indian  fort  half  way  to, 
177  ;     joins  Northampton    in 
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constructing  cartway  to  the 
falls,  198 ;  rate  for  building 
the  "castle,"  223;  soldier 
killed  atWequamps,  252 ;  com- 
pany of  soldiers  at,  262  ;  gar- 
rison at,  264,  305,  507  ;  Indian 
attack  on.  266  ;  rumors  of  In- 
dians about,  272 ;  palisades 
erected  at  275 ;  women  pre- 
sented for  wearing  silk,  290  ; 
fined  for  non-assessments,  291, 
292  ;  a  frontier  town,  293  ;  In- 
dians appear  before,  313;  In- 
dian attack  on,  338,  339  ;  at- 
tacked by  Indians  under  Ash- 
pelon,  350  ;  interested  in  new 
route  to  Boston,  376,  424  ;  pe- 
titions for  abatement  of  taxes, 
420  ;  joins  Northampton  in  re- 
pairing highway  near  Man- 
han  River,  421  ;  fimiishes  six 
soldiers,  431  ;  soldiers  ordered 
to  Brookfield,  435  ;  four  men 
sent  to  Deerfield,  440  ;  Indians 
encamped  near,  441  ;  are  ar- 
rested, 442  ;  outrage  at,  443  ; 
bomidary  line  between  and 
Northampton  in  dispute,  446  ; 
petitions  court  about  bomid- 
ary, 447  ;  rei)resented  at  meet- 
ing of  committee  on  boimd- 
ary,  448  ;  again  petitions  the 
court,  ib. ;  appeals  to  North- 
ampton to  settle  dispute,  449 ; 
lawsuits  occasioned  by  bound- 
ary troubles,  449,  450  ;  another 
petition  to  General  Court  to 
settle  boimdary,  451  ;  line  es- 
tablished on  old  basis,  453 ; 
number  of  sheep  in,  in  1683, 
455,  note  ;  men  in  Deerfield 
meadow  fight,  481  ;  seats  in 
meeting  house  dignified,  516, 
note ;  number  of  houses  in 
1675,  574. 

Haverhill,  attacked,  509 ;  people 
rally  and  rescue  prisoners,  ib. 

Hawks,  Sergt.,  wounded,  506. 

Hawley,  Ebenezer,  referred  to, 531. 

Hawley,  Joseph  [1655-1711],  statis- 
tics, 147  ;  school-master,  194, 
222,  383,  384,  387;  names  of 
female  scholars,  222,  note  ;  In- 
dian war  grant,  312  :  grant  in 
1682,  ib.,  note  2;  member  of 
lead  mining  company,  360  ; 
receives  money  from  mining 
company,  362 ;  employed  on 
trial  of  Jack,  377  ;  deputy, 
384,  424  ;  grant  of  land  for  set- 
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tling  boundary,  385,  ;386  ;  coiii- 
inissioner,  3'J7 ;  Justice,  398, 
442  ;  lieutenant  in  1686,  404  ; 
Poiueroy's  statement  concern- 
ing, 404,  405 ;  Cook's  state- 
ment concerning,  406  ;  reap- 
pointed by  General  Court,  407; 
attorney  to  defend  J o li n 
King's  suit,  409  ;  complains  of 
King,  ib.  ;  petitions  the  court 
and  resigns  Ms  office,  409,  410 ; 
ordered  to  set  up  cage  in 
Northampton,  428 ;  petitions 
General  Court  in  behalf  of 
men  engaged  in  pursuit  of 
enemy.  444  ;  sent  to  Albany  to 
report  Indian  outrage,  445  ; 
attorney  in  1)0undary  dispute, 
449 :  Hatfield  boundary  suit 
tried  before.  450  ;  committee 
to  stop  mouths  of  gutters,  462  ; 
hears  comjilaint  against  John 
Davis,  465  ;  committee  to  biiild 
house  of  correction,  473  ;  com- 
mittee to  seat  meeting  house, 
517;  autograph,  524;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  5  24-531  ; 
graduate  of  Harvard,  525  ; 
school-teacher  and  preacher, 
ib. ;  lawyer  and  Justice,  526 
and  note  ;  his  account  books, 
526,  527  ;  engages  in  mercan- 
tile business,  527  ;  owned  land 
in  Windsor,  Ct.,  527,  528  ;  mil- 
itary services,  528  ;  public  ser- 
vices, 529  ;  errand  server  in 
his  Boston  trips,  529.  530  ;  his 
character,  530  ;  home  lot,  ib.  ; 
marries  Lydia  Marshall,  531  ; 
his  death,  ib.  ;  referred  to,  110, 
235,  note  ;  contemporary  with 
Medad  Pomeroy,  556. 

Hawley,  Lieut.  Joseph  [1682-1735], 
buys  homestead,  530 ;  com- 
mittee to  consider  method  of 
dividing  commons,  549 ;  re- 
ferred to,  559  ;  committee  to 
distribute  loans  in  1721,  563; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Hawley,  Major  Joseph  [1723-1788], 
referred  to,  531,  557. 

Hawley,  Thomas,  referred  to,  525. 

Hawley  Street,  91;  called  "Pud- 
ding Lane,"  92,  93 ;  line  of 
palisades,  east  of,  276 ;  men- 
tioned, 412. 

Hay  ward,  Robert,  contributes 
land,  78  ;  first  miller.  95  ;  he 
buys  the  mill,  and  sells  it  to 
Prai  sever  Tm-ner,  96  ;  on  com- 
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mittee  about  Pomeroy' s  and 
Himt'sland,  103;  statistics,146. 

Henchman.  Capt.  Samuel,  with 
his  command  marches  west- 
ward, 341  ;  fails  to  captiire 
Wachusett.  ib.  ;  reaches  Had- 
ley,  ib.  ;  referred  to,  34  2; 
marches  up  on  the  east  side  of 
Connecticut  River,  343; 
marches  to  the  Bay,  report 
(juoted.  345  ;  his  troops  sent 
after  King  Philip,  346. 

Hendricks,  Peter,  arrested  for 
burning  Wm.  Clarke's  house, 
377  ;  acquitted,  ib.  ;  cost  of 
trial,  ib. 

Henshaw  Ave.,  375,  412. 

Herding  stock,  29. 

Hibbins,  widow  Anne,  executed 
for  witchcraft,  227. 

Hieot,  Tho.,  282. 

Higbee,  Dr.  E.  W.,  homestead,  109. 

Highways,  first  town.  89  ;  super- 
visors for  chosen,  ib.  :  first 
highway  committee  chosen, 
and  its  fii-st  work,  90  ;  com-se 
of  several,  91,  92  ;  by-laws  for 
keeping  them  clear,  162  ;  to 
prevent  racing  in,  163;  on 
west  side  of  Connecticut,  lo- 
cation of.  164  ;  were  of  gen- 
erous width.  164.  165  ;  to  foot 
of  the  Falls,  198  ;  committee 
appointed  to  correct  errors  in 
the  meadows,  279;  in  the 
meadows  rectified,  356,  357  ; 
to  gristmill,  now  Green  Street, 
379  ;  new  highway  to  Falls, 
386  ;  new  one  to  mills.  390  ; 
rate  established,  420,  421  ;  to 
bridge  over  Manhan  in  need 
of  repair,  421  ;  committee  to 
rectify  encroachments  on,  472  ; 
change  made  in  rates,  566. 

Hill,  Gen.,  commands  expedition 
against  Canada,  512. 

Hillior,  John,  statistics,  147. 

Hills,  Stephen  Jr.,  mine  owner,  368. 

Hinckley,  H.  R.,  homestead,  130; 
referred  to.  308,  311,  412. 

Hinckley,  Judge  Samuel,  buys  part 
of  Mather  homestead,  76. 

Hinkley,  David,  mine  owner,  366  ; 
referred  to,  368. 

Hinsdale,  Mehuman,  captured  by 
Indians,  509  ;  in  close  confine- 
ment, ib.  ;  sent  to  France  and 
returns  to  New  England,  77). 

Hinsdell,  Experience,  guide.  327. 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  Luke,  committee 
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on  boundary,  447  ;  trustee  to 
distribute  loan  in  Hampshire 
County,  568. 

Hockanuni  Meadow,  part  of  Had- 
ley  set  off  to  Northampton,  21 ; 
ferry  at,  61.  104,  387 and  note; 
mentioned,  388. 

Hoe  Shop,  mentioned,  390. 

Hog's  Bladder,  a  meadow.  22. 

Holland's  History  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  cited,  3,  note  ; 
quoted,  241,  note. 

Hollister,  Lieiit. ,  .sent  after  guns, 
346  ;  sent  from  Hartford,  439. 

Holmes'  American  Annals,  quoted, 
88,  note  ;  241,  note. 

Holton,  Good  wife,  64. 

Holton,  John,  bounty  for  killing 
a  wolf,  99  ;  war  grant,  311, 
312,  note  3. 

Holton,  Mary,  marriage,  30  ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107. 

Holton,  Mary,  referred  to,  530. 

Holton,  Mary,  fined  291,  note. 

Holton,  Samuel,  his  wife  fined, 
291,  note  ;  war  grant,  311,  312, 
note  3. 

Holton,  Thomas,  killed,  309  ;  re- 
ferred to,  310.  311. 

Holton,  [oughton,  Houlton,  Hoton] 
William  [1611-1691],  original 
petitioner.  6;  attends  first 
meeting  of  planters,  13  ;  home 
lot,  18 ;  committee  to  build 
first  meeting  house,  25 ;  ap- 
pointed to  end  small  causes, 
26  ;  member  of  first  board  of 
townsmen,  28  ;  petition  to  be 
confirmed  commissioner,  32  ; 
acts  in  slander  trial,  43  ;  com- 
mittee to  transcribe  town 
records,  53  ;  to  measure  Man- 
han  meadow,  54  ;  witness  to 
deed  of  Capawonke,  56;  towns- 
man 1658,  57  ;  chosen  commis- 
sioner to  end  small  causes  by 
ballot,  //>.  :  appointed  agent  to 
General  Court,  58  ;  approves 
petition  for  a  minister,  59  ; 
l)resents  petition  to  General 
Court,  62 :  member  of  first 
court  in  Northampton,  63 ; 
complained  of  by  Edward  El- 
mer, ib.  :  decision  of  the 
court,  64  ;  Elmer's  suit  explain- 
ed, 65  ;  commissioner  for  hold- 
ing court  at  Springfield,  66  ; 
commissioner,  67  :  messenger 
to  General  Court,  68  :  appoint- 
ed commissioner   and    select- 
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man,  ib.  ;  ordered  to  give  the 
oath  to  the  other  officers,  69  ; 
signs  petition  for  abatement  of 
taxes,  72  ;  paid  for  dieting  Mr. 
Mather,  76  ;  contributes  land, 
78 :  appointed  to  deal  with 
Edward  Elmore,  ib. ;  freeman, 
86  ;  juryman,  98  :  allowed  to 
act  as  Sergt.  of  Northampton 
military  company,  99 ;  sues 
Richard  Treat,  ib. ;  military 
disability  removed,  101  ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107  ;  on  com- 
mittee to  build  second  meet- 
ing house,  120  ;  chosen  to  pre- 
.sent  town  vote  to  Mr.  Eliot, 
134;  chosen  deacon,  135;  sta- 
tistics, 145 ;  agent  for  the 
town,  149  ;  deputy  in  1664, 155  ; 
deputy  in  1665,  156 ;  select- 
man, 161  :  committee  to  con- 
sider customs  duties,  195; 
signs  petition  against  customs 
duties,  197  ;  appraises  the  es- 
tate of  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather, 
205  ;  committee  to  settle  Mr. 
Stoddard,  211  ;  signs  memorial 
from  Northampton,  216  ;  votes 
to  establish  the  new  church, 
217  ;  house  burned  by  Indians, 
811,  312,  note  3;  and  Thomas 
Lyman  burn  a  kiln  of  bricks, 
383  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  571  ;  pays  towards 
purchase  of  Nonotuck,  576 ; 
death  of,  414  ;  referred  to,  80, 
74,  310. 

Holton,  William,  fined,  291,  note  ; 
opposes  change  in  school 
methods,  427. 

Holton,  William  Jr.,  Pelatiah 
Jones  indentiired  to,  495,  n.  2. 

Hoi  yoke,  Capt.,  recorder,  280. 

Holyoke,  widow  Editha,  233,  n. 

Holyoke,  [Holliok,  Holioke,  Hol- 
liocke]  Elizur,  explores  east 
side  of  Connecticut  River,  3  ; 
petition  of,  7  ;  report  concern- 
ing boundary  of  plantation,  8  ; 
records  the  assignment  of 
the  deed,  11  ;  assigns  deed  to 
the  planters,  12 :  ordered  to 
report  on  Bartlett's  case,  38 ; 
acts  in  slander  trial,  43 ;  or- 
dered to  enforce  the  penalty 
in  slander  case,  51  ;  holds 
court  in  Northampton,  63  ;  re- 
corder of  the  court,  98  ;  to  re- 
ceive report  of  committee  on 
complaint  of  Margaret  Bliss, 
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HOLYOKE. 

99  ;  county  commissioner,  128  ; 
messenger  from  Springfield 
church,  135  ;  referred  to,  26, 
111,  230. 

Holyoke,  John,  clerk  of  court,  re- 
moval, 398  ;  Justice,  ib. 

Holyoke,  Capt.  Samuel,  name 
omitted  from  list  of  soldiers  in 
Falls  fight,  326,  note  ;  second 
in  command  at  Falls  fight, 
327;  kills  five  Indians,  328; 
commands  rear  guard,  330 ; 
takes  command  of  troops  af- 
ter death  of  Capt.  Turner,  331 ; 
death  of,  *7>.  and  note. 

Holyoke,  city  of,  385. 

Holyoke.  Mt.,  named,  3  ;  Dr.  Hol- 
land's origin  of  name  ques- 
tioned, 164,  note  ;  sight  seers 
on  captured  by  Indians,  314 
and  note  1 . 

Home  lots,  location  of  first.  17  ;  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of 
Pleasant  Street,  18  ;  position 
of  those  first  occupied,  36 ; 
owners  on  Hawley,  Market, 
and  King  Streets,  ib.  ;  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  37 ;  on 
Elm  Street.  38  ;  first  sale  of, 
87  ;  an  eqiial  valuation  of,  188  ; 
new  regulations  for  granting 
in  1680,  375. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Mr.,  homestead,  311. 

Hoskins,  Ann,  111. 

Hoskins,  John,  referred  to.  111. 

Housatonic  River,  Indians  killed 
at,  346. 

House  of  Correction,  first  built, 
473  ;  its  location,  474. 

How.  Thomas,  committee  on  Hat- 
field boimdarj%  451. 

Howard,  William,  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  283  ;  killed  in 
Falls  fight,  575. 

Hoyt.  Jonathan,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note. 

Hoyt,  Sarah,  marries  Ebenezer 
Nims,  540,  541  ;  released,  541. 

Hoyt's  History  Indian  Wars,  quo- 
ted, 307,  note  ;  326,  note  ;  cited, 
328,  330  ;  quoted,  344,  note  ; 
477,  note  ;  cited,  480,  481. 

Hubbard,  John  W., residence,  234, 
note. 

Hubbard,  Rev.  William,  narra- 
tive of  Indian  Wars,  quoted, 
239,  note  ;  240.  note  ;  245,  note; 
252,  note ;  cited,  266,  note  ; 
quoted,  307,  note  ;  cited,  314, 


HUTCHINSON. 

note;  quoted,  331,  note;  344, 
note. 

Huggins,  Margaret,  in  Canada, 496. 

Hulburd,  Ann,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Hulburd,  John,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572. 

Hulbm-d,  [Hulburt,  Hulbert]  Wil- 
liam [*1657-1694],  petitions  for 
court,  32 ;  home  lot,  37 ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59  ;  contributes  land,  78  ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107  ;  statis- 
tics, 145  ;  account  with  con- 
stable, 187  ;  400  acres  granted 
to,  466  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  572.  573. 

Hulburt,  Benanah,  killed,  508. 

Hulburt's  Pond,  138. 

Hull.  Amos,  referred  to,  522. 

Hunt,  John,  soldier  in  Queen  An- 
ne's War,  577. 

Hunt,  Jonathan  [1637-1691],  buys 
William  Clarke' slot,  38  ;  home 
lot,  38,  103,  131  ;  takes  free- 
man's oath,  99  ;  his  arrival, 
102  ;  a  cooper,  103  ;  land  grant, 
ib.  ;  statistics,  146  ;  selectman 
in  1675,  278  ;  tithingman,  373  ; 
btiilds  malt  house,  380  ;  com- 
mittee on  Springfield  bound- 
ary, 384 ;  committee  to  con- 
sider ferry,  388  :  referred  to, 
411  ;  homestead  on  Prospect 
Street,  412;  selectman  and 
deputy,  414,  415  ;  deputy,  424  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572  ;  death  of,  414. 

Hunt,  Jonathan  [1666-1738],  op- 
poses change  in  school  meth- 
ods, 427  :  committee  for  seat- 
ing meeting  house,  561. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  ci- 
ted, 364,  366. 

Hunter.  William,  139. 

Hutchinson.  Alice,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Hutchinson.  Capt.  Edward,  am- 
bassador to  the  Indians,  247. 

Hutchinson,  Jndah.  committee  to 
run  lines  in  dividing  com- 
mons, 550. 

Hutchinson,  Moses,  at  Pascom- 
muck,  491  ;  himself  and  child 
killed,  495  and  note  3. 

Hutchinson,  Ralph  [*1659-1703], 
home  lot,  38 :  lot  on  South 
Street,  39  ;  arrives  in  1659,  re- 
qiiired  to  pay  for  his  home  lot, 
87  ;  to  provide  clapboards,  93  ; 
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HUTCHINSON, 
takes  fi'eeman's  oath,  99  ;  pro- 
tests against  giving  away  se- 
questered land,  183 ;  statistics, 
146  ;  to  help  build  the  mill, 
169  ;  petitions  that  Bennett's 
punishment  may  be  remitted, 
181  ;  hovise  burned  by  Indians, 
269 ;  location  of  war  grant, 
270  ;  war  grant,  312,  note  3. 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, cited,  201,  203,  note  ; 
quoted,  245,  note  ;  cited,  254, 
note. 

Indian  Deed  of  Northampton,  10, 
11  ;  of  Capawonke,  55,  56. 

Indians,  fairly  treated,  9  ;  few  set- 
tlements in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, ib.  ;  of  the  Connec- 
ticut valley,  171  ;  friendly  to 
the  whites,  ib.  :  regarded  as 
Pagans,  and  gained  nothing 
by  contact  with  the  whites, 
172  ;  their  food  and  imi^rovi- 
dence,  172,  173  ;  they  detested 
labor,  173  ;  at  war  among 
themselves,  173,  174 ;  their 
war  parties  annoy  settlers, 
175  ;  apply  for  land  to  build  a 
fort  on,  176  :  they  occupy  three 
forts  in  Northampton,  177 ; 
ordered  to  leave  their  fort,  ib. , 
note  2 ;  troublesome  neigh- 
bors, 178  ;  arrested  and  pun- 
ished for  misdemeanors,  180  ; 
seldom  appeal  to  the  law,  182  ; 
selling  liquor  to,  182,  183  ;  in 
constant  friction  with  the 
white  men, 239  ;  first  fight  with 
in  the  valley.  252 ;  loss  at 
Si)ringfield.  264 ;  mass  meet- 
ing of  tribes,  296  ;  display 
their  forces,  ib.  ;  plan  their 
campaign,  and  negotiate  for 
powder.  297.  298 ;  tribes  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  upon 
Northampton,  306  ;  number  of 
the  enemy,  309  ;  number  slain, 
310  ;  they  appear  before  Hat- 
field, 313  ;  and  again  encom- 
pass Northamiiton,  ib.  ;  drive 
off  cattle  from  Hatfield  mead- 
ows, 325  ;  devise  an  attack 
upon  Hadley,  342  ;  establish  a 
camp  farther  up  the  river,  344; 
flee  to  the  westward,  346  ;  at- 
tack Dover  and  border  towns 
of  Maine,  401  ;  murders  in 
Hampshire  County,  ib.  ;  seen 
at  Squakeag,  405  ;  fifty  leave 


IRVING. 
Albany  bent  on  mischief,  ib.  ; 
troublesome  in  Western  Mas- 
.sachiisetts,  431  ;  settle  near 
Deerfield,  431,  432;  Major 
Pjaichon  writes  to,  433  ;  their 
answer,  433,  434;  return  to 
Albany,  434  ;  outrage  by  at 
Deerfield,  ib.  ;  attack  Brook- 
field.  435  ;  two  arrested,  but 
escape,  ib.  ;  pursued  and  cai> 
tives  rescued,  435-437 ;  hold 
conference  with  commission- 
ers at  Albany.  438 ;  attack 
Deerfield.  438,  439  ;  are  piir- 
sued.  439  ;  many  of  them  about 
Deerfield,  440;  captiu-e  the 
Belding  family,  441  ;  Albany 
Indians  suspected  of  treach- 
ery, ib.  ;  kill  Richard  Church, 
ib.  ;  four  are  arrested,  con- 
victed, and  two  shot,  4  4  2; 
complain  to  Governor  of  New 
York  about  the  trial,  442.  443  ; 
attack  men  in  Hatfield  mead- 
ows, 443 ;  are  pursued,  443, 
444  ;  the  Iroquois  make  treaty 
with  French,  476  ;  Maine 
tribes  make  treaty  with  Eng- 
lish, ib.  ;  attack  Deerfield.  479; 
Penaske  Indians  attack  Pas- 
commuck,  491,  492  and  notes  ; 
in  famished  condition,  492  ;  at- 
tacked by  Capt.  Wright's 
party,  498,  499 ;  encampment 
at  Cowass  dispersed,  501,  503  ; 
French  and,  march  against 
Northampton,  504  ;  expedition 
fails,  504.  505  ;  murders  by  fre- 
quent, 506,  507.  508,  509;  im- 
der  De  Rouville  go  against 
Connecticut  valley.  510  ;  last 
raid  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 
51 3 ;  Cagnawaga  chiefs  not 
willing  to  permit  captives  to 
return.  540. 

Ingersoll,  John  [*1658-1684].  home 
lot,  37 ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59 ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107  ;  statistics,  145. 

Ingersoll,  Joseph,  killed,  577. 

Ingraham,  Richard,  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  572. 

Inner  Commons,  137,  138  ;  sur- 
veyed, 548  ;  mentioned,  550. 

Ipswich,  fined  for  non-payment  of 
taxes,  397,  note. 

Irishmen,  their  grants,  138,  139. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book,  quoted,  239, 
note. 
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JACK. 

Jack,  servant  of  Samuel  Wolcott, 
876 ;  bvinis  Wm.  Clarke's 
house,  876,  877,  note  ;  vicious 
character,  376  ;  arrested  and 
tried,  ib.  ;  sentence,  877  ;  cost 
of  trial,  ib. 

James  II.,  succeeds  Charles  II., 
894  ;  flight  of.  399. 

Janes,  Abel,  fined.  291,  note  ;  op- 
poses change  in  school  meth- 
ods. 427  ;  in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Janes,  Benjamin,  at  Pascommnck, 
491  ;  captured,  but  escajjes, 
493  ;  brings  news  of  disaster 
to  Northampton,  494 ;  fonr 
children  slain,  495  and  note  8  ; 
wife  tomahawked,  but  sur- 
vives, 496  ;  removes  to  Cov- 
entry, ib.  :  petitions  govern- 
ment for  aid.  ib.,  note. 

Janes,  Ebenezer,  killed.  256. 

Janes,  Ebenezer,  280.  282,  288. 

Janes,  Jonathan,  killed,  256. 

Janes,  Joseph,  casts  lot  for  mead- 
ow land, 58  ;  approves  the  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145. 

Janes,  Mary,  burial  place,  125. 

Janes,  Obadiah,  referred  to,  495, 
note  3. 

Janes,  Samuel,  at  Pascommuck, 
491  ;  himself,  wife,  and  three 
children  slain,  495.  and  note  3. 

Janes,  [Jans,  JeanesJ,  William, 
[*1656-1690].  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6  ;  home  lot.  18  ;  re- 
corder, 26  ;  petitions  for  court, 
32  ;  chosen  committee  to  Gen- 
eral Court,  35 ;  engaged  to 
copy  old  town  records,  54 ; 
witness  to  deed  of  Capawonke, 
56  ;  recorder,  57  ;  approves  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59  ;  con- 
tribiites  land,  78  ;  on  a  com- 
mittee to  measure  a  lot  for  the 
ministry,  81  ;  clerk  of  the 
writs,  94  ;  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107  ;  burial  place  of  his 
wife,  125  ;  on  committee  to 
rectify  land  records,  126  ;  pro- 
tests against  giving  away  se- 
questered land,  138  ;  statistics, 
146  ;  engaged  to  teach  school, 
191  ;  biographical  sketch,  192, 
193 ;  autograph.  192  ;  an  en- 
gager at  Northfield,  223  ;  two 
sons  killed  at  Northfield,  256  ; 
referred  to,  160  ;  siibscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573  ;  death 
of,  414. 


JUDD. 

Janson,  William,  receii^t  for 
wheat.  190. 

Jacpiish,  William,  283. 

Jeanes.  William,  see  Janes. 

Jennings,  "Captivity,"  354  and  n. 

Jennings,  Joseph,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  490,  note  3. 

Jennings,  Stephen,  wife  and  two 
children  taken  by  Indians,  353; 
determines  to  redeem  cap- 
tives, 353  ;  journey  to  Canada, 
and  discovery  of  the  prison- 
ers, ib.  ;  a  child  born,  854  ;  ar- 
rival home,  ib.  ;  removes  to 
Brookfield,  ib..  note. 

Jesuits,  referred  to.  518,  535,  .540. 

Job,  sent  out  as  a  spy,  398. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
quoted,  37.  note  ;  870,  notes. 

Jones,  Benoni,  at  Pascommuck, 
491  ;  house  f orti  fi  e  d ,  493; 
biirned,  493  ;  himself  and  two 
children  slain,  495  and  note  3  ; 
indentured  to  William  Clarke, 
ib.,  note  3  ;  referred  to,  518. 

Jones,  Esther,  wife  of  Benoni, 
carried  to  Canada,  and  dies 
there,  496  ;  mentioned,  513. 

Jones,  Griffith,  referred  to,  495, 
note  3. 

Jones,  John,  wounded,  333. 

Jones,Margaret,  hanged  for  witch- 
craft, 337. 

Jones.  Pelatiah.  indentured  to 
William  Holton  Jr.,  495,  n.  3. 

Joseph,  son  of  Uncas,  350. 

Judd.  Rev.  Jonathan,  referred  to, 
864.  note. 

Judd,  Samuel,  statistics,  147. 

Judd,  Sylvester,  doubts  statement 
of  Indian  loss,  358,  833 ;  sug- 
gestion of,  391,  note ;  state- 
ment concerning  burying 
groimd,  546,  note  ;  referred  to, 
399,  note  ;  806,  note  3  ;  343, 
note  ;  502,  note. 

Judd  MSS.,  quoted,  335,  note  ;  ci- 
ted, 336,  338  ;  quoted,  365,  886; 
note  ;  cited,  410  ;  quoted,  433, 
note;  cited,  437,  447,  485; 
quoted,  490,  note  ;  494,  notes ; 
496,  note  ;  497,  note  ;  cited, 
501  ;  quoted,  503,  note  ;  cited, 
528  :  quoted.  571. 

Judd,  Thomas,  statistics,  147. 

Keet,  Francis,  soldier,  574. 
Kellogg,  James,  388,  note. 
Kellogg,  Joseph,  sent  by  govern- 
ment to  Canada,  490. 
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KELLOGG. 

Kellogg,  Lieut.  Joseph,  ferryman, 
388  and  note  ;  to  provide  boats 
and  accommodations,  389. 

Kellogg,  Sergt.  Joseph,  327. 

Kellogg,  Martin  Jr.,  escapes  and 
reaches  Deertield,  487  ;  acts  as 
interpreter,  488  ;  goes  to  Can- 
ada with  commissioners,  53G. 

Kidness,  an  Indian,  killed,  506. 

King,  Benjamin,  in  Capt.  Wright's 
scouting  expedition,  444,  note. 

King,  David,  soldier,  577. 

King,  John  [1G39-1703],  attends 
firrit  meeting  of  planters,  13  : 
home  lot,  19,  36  ;  approves  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59  ;  con- 
tributes land,  78 ;  settled  on 
King  Street,  93  ;  signs  church 
covenant.  107;  a  tanner,  115; 
statistics,  146 ;  to  help  build 
the  mill,  1C9  ;  agrees  to  main- 
tain a  bridge  to  the  mill,  170  ; 
committee  to  settle  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 211  ;  saw  mill  privilege 
granted  to,  221 ;  member  of 
committee  on  militarj^  affairs, 
273,  278 ;  signs  petition  for 
garrison  2  74;  selectman  in 
1675,  278  ;  signs  letter  to  Coun- 
cil, 319 ;  on  committee  to  re- 
establish highways,  357  ;  mine 
owner,  360 ;  first  tithingman, 
373;  committee  on  Spring- 
field boundary,  384  ;  delegate 
to  General  Court,  400  ;  ques- 
tions Pynchon's  aiithority,  403 
and  note ;  not  an  officer  in 
1686,  ib.  ;  brings  order  to  re- 
organize militia,  404  ;  charged 
with  disorder  by  Cook,  406 ; 
Pynchon's  statement  concern- 
ing, 407  :  chosen  delegate,  408; 
brings  suit  against  town,  408, 
409  and  note ;  confirmed  as 
lieutenant,  410  ;  committee  to 
lay  out  fortifications,  412; 
house  on  King  Street,  ib.  ; 
deputy,  423  ;  opposes  change 
in  school  methods,  427  ;  writes 
to  government  about  Indians 
near  Deerfield,  432  ;  petitions 
court  for  fairer  division  of 
plunder,  438  ;  overseer  of  poor, 
454  ;  goes  with  a  scouting  par- 
ty. 498,  note ;  committee  to 
consider  method  of  dividing 
commons,  549 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  571  ;  in 
Falls  fight,  574 ;  referred  to, 
405,411. 525,  note,  529,  534,  554. 
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King,  Lieut.  John,  577. 

King,  Sary.  signs  chvirch  cove- 
nant, 107. 

King,  Sergt.,  280. 

King,  William,  opposes  change  in 
school  methods,  427  ;  sent  as 
guard  to  Albany.  445  ;  in  King 
William's  War.  575. 

"  King  Philip's  War,"  238-348  ; 
origin  of  name,  239 ;  results 
of  in  winter  of  1675,  293. 

King  Street,  91  ;  named  from  John 
King,  93  ;  line  of  fortification 
crossed,  277  ;  brick  yard,  383. 

King  William,  new^  charter,  422  ; 
death  of,  475. 

King  William's  War,  429-445. 

Kingsley,  C.  B.,  residence,  271. 

Kingsley,  Ebenezer,  575. 

Kingsley,  Enos  [*1659-1708],  home 
lot,  39  :  required  to  pay  for  his 
home  lot,  87  ;  statistics,  146 ; 
appointed  bailiff,  161  ;  to  help 
build  the  mill,  169 ;  damages 
awarded  to,  179  ;  accotnit  with 
constable,  187  ;  makes  a  mo- 
tion for  a  bridge  over  Mill 
River,  188  ;  house  burned  by 
Indians.  269 ;  war  grant,  312, 
note  3  ;  empow^ered  to  sue  Mr. 
Stevens  for  wheat,  378  ;  op- 
poses change  in  school  meth- 
ods, 427;  on  committee  to  build 
foot  bridge  over  Mill  River, 
453;  overseer  of  the  poor, 
454 ;  committee  to  consider 
method  of  dividing  commons, 
549  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  571  ;  referred  to,  463. 

Kingsley,  George,  heirs  of,  39. 

Kirk,  Col.  Percy,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  393  ; 
referred  to,  394. 

Kirkland,  Major  Harvey,  home- 
stead, 76. 

Kneeland,  F.  N.,  residence,  170. 

La  Chassaque,  Seignoir  de,  re- 
ferred to,  577. 

Lamb,  Joshua,  house  burned,  377. 

Lamb's  Wire  Mills,  39. 

Lampancho,  sells  Capawonke,  55. 

Lamjianchus,  alias  Capawonke,  70. 

Lancaster,  attacked,  299 ;  new 
way  from  proposed,  376. 

Land  d^rants,  restrictions  concern- 
ing, 219. 

Land,  payments  for,  22 :  records 
before  1657,  23;  meadow, 
placed    at    disposal  of    Mr. 
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Mather,  77,  78  ;  rectification  of 
records,  136. 

Land  titles,  rules  regarding,  34. 

Langsbury,  Joshua,  killed,  575. 

Langton ,  [Lankt on],  George 
P1656-1676],  home  lot,  36  ;  re- 
ferred to,  46  ;  approves  peti- 
tion for  a  minister,  59  ;  con- 
tributes land,  78  ;  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  statistics,  145  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571. 

Langton,  Hannah,  witness  in  slan- 
der trial,  43;  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Langton,  Samuel,  fined,  291,  note. 

Langton,  Thomas,  referred  to,  119. 

Last  Division,  commons,  21. 

Lathrop,  [Lothrop]  Capt.  Thomas, 
at  Brookfield,  250  ;  determines 
to  disarm  Indians  b}^  force, 
251  ;  pursues  the  enemy  and 
is  ambushed,  252 ;  ordered  to 
bring  away  wheat  from  Deer- 
field,  is  killed,  260  ;  Wilton's 
account  book,  280,  283;  re- 
ferred to,  111,  256  note,  262, 
299,  note  1. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  at  Brookfield, 
435  ;  referred  to,  436  ;  killed 
by  Indians,  437. 

Lead  Mine,  Northampton,  discov- 
ered, 358  ;  mining  company 
formed,  360 ;  contract  made 
for  working,  ib.  ;  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  granted  the  com- 
pany, 361  ;  its  location,  ib.  ;  it 
is  abandoned,  363  ;  Thomas 
Row's  description  of  it,  364 ; 
mining  operations  described, 
364,  365 ;  persons  fined  for 
working  Sunday  in,  365,  note  ; 
work  proceeds  under  a  new 
company,  366  ;  visit  of  Prof. 
Silliman  to,  366,  367  ;  passes 
into  other  hands,  367 ;  leased 
to  Cornish  miners,  ib.  ;  report 
on  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney, 
367,  368 ;  other  changes  in 
ownership,  368,  389;  finally 
abandoned,  369. 
Le  Beau,  Madame,  daughter  of 
Richard  Otis,  captive,  marries 
in  Canada,  488 ;  afterwards 
marries  Thomas  Baker,  488, 
489  ;  her  escape  from  Canada, 
489 ;  baptized  into  Puritan 
faith,  ib.  ;  goes  to  Canada  to 
obtain  her  children,  490 ;  re- 
ceives £20,  ib.  ;  keeps  public 


LYMAN, 
house  in  Dover,   ib.;   priests 
endeavor  to  win  her  back  to 
Canada,   491 ;  dies  in   Dover, 
ib.  ;  referred  to,  540. 

Le  Clair,  rescues  Thos.  Baker,  486. 

Lecture,  weekly,  town  meeting  on 
lecture  day,  127 ;  its  origin, 
ib.,  note. 

Lee,  Walter  [*1657-1717],  home 
lot,  36  ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59  ;  vs.  Edward  El- 
mer, 66  ;  contributes  land,  78  ; 
statistics,  146. 

Leeds,  Constable,  281. 

Leeds,  Joseph,  signs  church  cove- 
nant,    107;    statistics,    147;- 
damages  awarded  to,  179  ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
572. 

Leftingwell,  Lieut.,  ordered  to 
Windsor  for  provisions,  342. 

Le  MoynejMadam^e  Mary  Anne, 577 

Levens,  James,  killed,  252. 

Leverett,  Gov. ,  negotiates  for  re- 
turn of  prisoners,  340 ;  gives 
letters  to  Waite  and  Jennings, 
353  ;  death  of  392. 

Lewis,  Thomas,  homo  lot,  130 ; 
sold  home  lot  to  Matthew 
Cle.sson,  139 ;  statistics,  147 ; 
to  help  build  the  mill,  169  ; 
referred  to,  131,  312,  note  1. 

Lewis,  William,  juryman,  98  ;  as- 
signed the  service  of  Robert 
Williams,  ib.  ;  deputy,  155, 

Lickingwater,  name  applied  to 
part  of  Mill  River,  461  and  n  3. 

Liquor,  unlawful  sale  of  to  In- 
dians, 182,  183. 

Little  Division,  commons,  137. 

Livingstone,  Capt.  John,  sent  to 
ransom  prisoners,  484. 

Lobdell,  Simon,  to  pay  Indian 
award,  179. 

Long  Division,  commons,  137; 
surveyed,  548  ;  mentioned,  550. 

Longmeadow,  people  killed,  314. 

Loomis  &  Dailoy,  tenement,  96. 

Lovefield,  a  division  of  the  com- 
mons, 138. 

Luisigney  de,  Capt. ,  commands  es- 
cort furnished  for  Waite  and 
Jennings,  353. 

Lyman,  Ensign  Benjamin,  trustee 
to  distribute  loans  in  1721, 
563 ;  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 
577  ;  death  of,  564. 

Lyman,  Caleb,  goes  against  In- 
dians at  Cowass,  501  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  raid,  501-503  ;  re- 
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warded  by  court,  503  ;  sketch 
of  his  life,  ib.,  note  ;  fears  for 
his  safety,  504 ;  referred  to, 
534  ;  ill  Queen  Anne's  War, 577, 

Lyman,  Dorcas,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R.,  homestead,  39. 

Lyman,  Elias,  referred  to,  493 ; 
buys  one-half  saw  mill  of 
Abijah  Wait,  545. 

Lyman,  Elizabeth,  fined,  291, note  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Lyman,  Gen.,  homestead,  412. 

Lyman,  Gideon,  purchases  dogs, 
477,  note. 

Lyman,  Hannah,  291. 

Lyman,  Hepzibah,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Lyman,  John,  buys  in  part  the 
Mather  homestead,  76,  212 ; 
opposes  change  in  school  meth- 
ods, 427. 

Lyman,  [Limon]  John  [1623-1690], 
home  lot,  18 ;  committee  to 
build  first  meeting  house,  25  ; 
contributes  land,  78  ;  freeman, 
86 ;  chosen  way  warden,  89  ; 
townsman,  94 ;  mill  trench 
crossed  his  lot,  96  ;  juryman, 
98 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107 ;  statistics,  145 ;  to  help 
build  the  mill,  169  ;  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Indians, 
176  ;  ordered  to  collect  delin- 
quent taxes,  190 ;  committee 
to  settle  Mr,  Stoddard,  211 ; 
chosen  tax  commissioner,  218  ; 
member  of  committee  on  mil- 
itary affairs,  273,  278;  signs 
petition  of  military  commit- 
tee, 274  ;  signs  letter  to  Coun- 
cil, 319  ;  in  command  at  Falls 
fight,  327 ;  mine  owner,  360  ; 
sells  shares  in  mine  to  Heze- 
kiah  Usher,  861  ;  tithingman, 
373  ;  in  Falls  fight,  574  ;  death 
of,  414 ;  referred  to,  138,  503, 
note. 

Lyman,  John,  575. 

Lyman,  Judge  Joseph,  referred 
to,  494  note  3  ;  homestead  re- 
ferred to,  554. 

Lyman,  Moses,  buys  in  part  the 
Mather  homestead,  76,  212. 

Lyman,  Richard  [Hartford]  re- 
ferred to,  358,  note. 

Lyman,  Richard,  [*1658-1  6  6  2], 
home  lot,  18;  recorder  of  lands, 
23,31;  committee  to  build  first 
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meeting  house,  25  ;  records 
contract  for  same,  26  ;  mem- 
ber first  board  of  townsmen, 
28,  56 ;  chosen  measurer  and 
recorder  of  land,  35  ;  commit- 
tee to  transcribe  town  records, 
53  ;  commissioner  for  holding 
court  at  Springfield,  66 ;  se- 
lectman, 67  ;  commissioner, 
lb.  ;  appointed  commissioner 
and  selectman  by  the  court, 
68 ;  signs  petition  for  abate- 
ment of  taxes,  72  ;  re-elected 
townsman ,  73  ;  contribu  t  e  s 
land,  78  ;  townsman,  94  ;  mill 
trench  crossed  his  lot,  96  ;  his 
heirs  receive  compensat  ion 
for  damage  from  trench,  97 ; 
signs  church  covenant,  107 ; 
statistics,  145  ;  daughter  Han- 
nah before  the  court,  291. 

Lyman,  Richard,  mine  ovsTier,  360; 
saw  mill  site  granted  to,  378  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Lyman,  Richard,  wounded,  439. 

Lyman,  Robert,  home  lot,  36  ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59  ;  contributes  land,  78  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145  ;  discovers  a  lead 
mine,  358  ;  biographical  no- 
tice of,  358,  note  ;  referred  to, 
359,  369;  mine  owner,  360; 
receives  a  cow  from  Col. 
Pynchon  for  information 
about  the  mine,  363  ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  572. 

Lyman,  Seth,  sells  part  of  Mather 
homestead,  76. 

Lyman,  Ensign  Thomas,  commit- 
tee to  erect  poor  house,  473 ; 
committee  to  consider  method 
of  dividing  commons,  549 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571. 

Lyman,  Thomas,  fined,  291,  note  ; 
site  for  saw  mill  granted,  378  ; 
and  William  Holton  burn  a 
kiln  of  brick,  383 ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  572. 

Lyman,  Thomas,  575. 

Lyman,  Wait,  358,  note. 

Lyon,  Thomas,  killed,  575. 

Luther,  Martin,  referred  to,  227,  n. 

Mackay,  Charles,  referred  to,  227, 

note. 
McCallum,   A.,    homestead,   103; 

mentioned,  412. 
McCreeny,   Thomas,   member   of 
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Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
498,  note. 

Mcintosh,  Mary,  killed,  507. 

McRennal,  James,  killed,  309. 

Main  Street,  home  lots  on,  38 ;  a 
first  highway,  91  ;  part  of 
county  road,  164. 

Maine,  war  commenced  in,  349 ; 
part  of  the  "Royal  Province 
of  New  England,"  393  ;  depu- 
ties from,  395 ;  border  towns 
in  attacked,  401 ;  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  422  ;  ex- 
pedition against,  429  ;  peace 
with  Indians  in,  476. 

Malt  houses,  first  built,  380. 

Manchester,  Vt.,  rendezvous  of 
Indian  tribes,  296. 

Manhan  Lead  Co.,  purchase  mines 
of  Manhan  Silver  Lead  Min- 
ing Co.,  369  ;  estate  advertised 
to  be  sold  for  taxes,  ib. 

Manhan  Meadow,  22,  54,  461,  462. 

Manhan  River,  fulling  mill  on, 
379,  note :  Joseph  Hawley's 
lot  on,  385  ;  bridge,  386  ;  corn 
mill  on,  387  ;  bridge  to  be  re- 
paired, 421. 

Manhan  Silver  Lead  Mining  Com- 
pany bu3^s  mines,  368 ;  sells 
Southampton  mines  to  Thos. 
E.  Hastings,  ib.  ;  deeds  the 
rest  to  Manhan  Lead  Co.,  369. 

Maple  Street,  swamp,  39. 

March,  Col.,  commands  army 
against  Port  Royal,  511. 

Maria,  a  negress,  377. 

Market  Street,  mentioned,  91,  412. 

Marks,  Joseph,  prisoner,  429,  note. 

Marlboro,  assaulted,  315 ;  Capt. 
Henchman  at,  341. 

Marsh,  Hepziba,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572. 

Marsh,  John,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107  ;  statistics,  147  ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
571. 

Marsh,  Jonathan,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Marshall,  Lydia,  referred  to,  110. 

Marshall,  Mary,  222,  note. 

Marshall,  Capt.  Samuel,  statistics, 
147  ;  at  David  Wilton's,  253  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573  :  referred  to.  111, 
280,  531. 

Marshall,  Samuel,  soldier,  575. 

Marshfield,  Samuel,  juryman,  98  ; 
complained  of  by  Indians,  182; 
committee,  on  boundary,  384. 
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Mason, at  Brookfield,  435  ; 

referred  to,  436,  437. 

Ma.son,  Clemence,  signs  church 
covenant.  107. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  dispatched  in 
search  of  food,  3  and  note  ; 
History  of  Pequod  War,  quo- 
ted, ih. ,  note  ;  com  m  a  n  d  s 
first  company  of  horsemen  in 
Connecticut,  415. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  referred  to, 
110  ;  to  lead  Indians  to  Nono- 
tuck,  260 :  Wilton's  account 
book,  281  and  note. 

Mason,  Neccolas,  283. 

Mason,  Samuel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571  ;  killed 
at  Wequamps,  252. 

Mason,  Thomas,  home  lot,  18.  31  ; 
buys  improvements  of  Wil- 
liam Branch, 30  ;  approves  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59  ;  chos- 
en measurer,  71 ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  statistics,  145  ;  dam- 
ages awarded  to,  179  ;  his  ac- 
count as  constable,  189,  190 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571  ;  referred  to,  43,  252. 

Massachusetts,  no  witches  burned 
in.  227 ;  quota  of  troops  in 
1675,  259  ;  furnishes  five  him- 
dred  men,  340,  341  ;  war  ends 
in,  349 ;  reward  for  captives, 
355 ;  controversy  with  Eng- 
land, 392  :  charter  anniTlled, 
393;  property  of  Charles  II., 
ib.  ;  old  system  of  government 
continued,  394 ;  representa- 
tives, 395  ;  election  in  1086,  ib.; 
former  government  resumed, 
399  ;  militia  reorganized  and 
old  oflicers  reinstated,  403 ; 
the  government  of  financially 
crippled,  419;  issues  bills  of 
credit,  ib.  ;  coins  money  in 
1652,  ib.  ;  abates  tax  if  paid  in 
money,  420;  new  charter 
granted,  and  new  government 
established,  422  ;  sends  troops 
to  Albany,  429,  note  ;  expedi- 
tion against  Port  Royal,  430 ; 
assists  in  attack  on  Quebec, 
ib.  ;  raises  troops  for  defense, 
ib.  ;  sends  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Indians,  438  ;  cost 
of  expeditions  to  Canada,  512 ; 
expenses  of  Queen  Anne's  War 
burdensome,  513. 

Massachusetts  Archives,  quoted, 
319 ;  cited,  486. 
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Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, cited,  175,  note ;  203, 
note  ;  quoted,  299,  note  1. 

Massachusetts,  Records  of, quoted, 
201,  note;  323,  note  ;  371,  notes; 
372,  notes  ;  cited,  385,  note. 

Massasoit,  239,  240. 

Mather,  Cotton,  tribute  to  Eleazar 
Mather,  204  ;  opposed  to  Stod- 
dardeanism,  214 ;  statement 
about  Mary  Webster,  23  6; 
quoted,  240,  note ;  Magnalia, 
quoted,  344,  note. 

Mather,  Rev.  Eleazar,  invited  to 
settle,  74,  75  ;  accepts  call,  75  ; 
granted  meadow  land,  a  home 
lot  and  house,  ib.  ;  homestead, 
76 ;  land  contributed  for  him 
to  distribute,  77,  78  ;  "  be- 
queathes "  the  land,  79  ;  influ- 
ences emigration,  80 ;  salary, 
81,  206  ;  mill  trench  crossed  his 
lot,  96 ;  chosen  pastor,  105 ; 
dismissed  from  Dorchester 
church,  ib.  ;  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107  ;  donates  part  of  his 
salary  to  pay  Mr.  Eliot,  133  ; 
statistics,  146 ;  signs  address 
to  General  Court,  157  ;  his 
death,  199;  biographical 
sketch  of,  199-209  ;  early  life, 
199 ;  finds  town  quarreling, 
200 ;  member  of  synod,  201  ; 
letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  201, 
202  ;  opposes  decision  of  sy- 
nod, 202 ;  letter  concerning 
non-conformists,  203  ;  results 
of  his  labors,  ib.  :  sermons 
published,  204 :  Cotton  Math- 
er's and  Jonathan  Edwards' 
tributes  to,  ib.  ;  autograph, 
205  ;  family,  ib.  ;  inventory  of 
estate,  ib.  •  order  of  the  court 
about  estate.  205,  206  ;  a  far- 
mer, 207;  fire  wood,  ib.; 
homestead  sold,  212  ;  referred 
to,  82,  111,  112,  115,  116,  117, 
123,  134.  note,  148,  149,  note, 
155,  162,  210,  213,  215,  386, 
note,  416. 

Mather,  Elialdm.  referred  to,  205. 

Mather,  Esther  [Mrs.  Eleazar], 
signs  church,  covenant,  107  ; 
appointed  administratrix  of 
her  husband's  estate,  205 ; 
marries  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, 211  ;  referred  to,  206,212. 

Mathei-.  Eunice,  205. 

Mather,  Increase,  opposes  decision 
of    Synod,   201;    antagonizes 
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Stoddardeanism,  214 ;  referred 
to,  199,  204,  226,  note,  289. 

Mather,  Rev.  Richard,  counsels  his 
son  Increase,  204  ;  referred  to, 
117,  199,  201. 

Mather,  Warham,  referred  to,  117, 
205  ;  school -master,  386  and 
note  ;  removes  to  Northfield, 
387. 

Matthews,  John,  49,  50. 

Maudsley,  Lieut. ,  I'ef  erred  to,  478. 

Maverick's  notice  of  Northamp- 
ton, 4,  note. 

Maynard's  Hoe  Shop,  170,  379. 

Meadow,  Lieut.  Wilton's,  385  ; 
skirmish  at,  494  and  note  2. 

Meadows,  divisions,  names  of,  21, 
22 ;  rules  for  dividing,  22  ; 
fencing,  41 ;  second  fencing  of, 
124 ;  divisions  of  fence,  124, 
125  ;  Bailiffs  chosen,  161  ;  or- 
ders concerning  swine  and 
horses  in,  194  ;  fine  for  leaving 
gate  open,  217 ;  regulations 
about  free  feeding  in,  457 ; 
new  regulations  for  fencing, 
531-533. 

Measurers  of  Land,  their  wages, 
57  ;  three  times  chosen,  71. 

Medfield,  attacked,  299. 

Meekins,  Thomas,  contract  for 
building  mill,  169. 

Meeting  House,  first  one  ordered, 
25 ;  location  and  internal  ar- 
rangement, 82,  83  ;  another  in 
agitation,  93 ;  second  one,  its 
position  and  description,  120, 
121  ;  appropriation  to  build, 
and  rate  ordered,  120.  121  ;  to 
be  decently  seated,  121,  122  ; 
dormer  windows  in,  121,  note 
1  ;  instructions  to  seating  com- 
mittee, 122,  123 ;  interior  of, 
123  ;  galleries  built,  123,  124  ; 
order  to  fortify  the,  355  ;  bell 
purchased  for,  378  ;  great  dis- 
order in,  465  :  seating  the,  516  ; 
"dignifying"  the  meeting,  ib. 
and  note  ;  permanent  seating 
committee  chosen,  517  ;  sexton 
appointed,  544 ;  new  seating 
committee  chosen,  560,  561. 

Memorial  Hall,  mentioned,  554. 

Mendon,  attacked,  247,  299. 

Menownet,  reports  concerning  In- 
dian losses.  253,  310. 

"  Merchant  of  Boston,''  pamphlet 
l)y.  quoted,  240.  note  ;  cited, 
296,  note  ;  quoted,  297,  note. 

Meriel,  Father,  577. 
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Merry,  Cornelius,  grant,  138  ;  mar- 
riage and  residence,  139  ;  sen- 
tenced by  the  court,  ih. ,  note 
1;  statistics,  147;  account 
for  killing  a  wolf,  190  ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
573  ;  in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Merry's  Meadow,  Northfield,  139. 

Metacome,  named  Philip,  240. 

Middleborough,  assaulted,  246. 

Middle  Meadow,  22 ;  hill  men- 
tioned, 379. 

Milford,  meeting  house,  121,  n.  1. 

Militia,  Northampton,  dispute 
over  officers  of,  402-410 ;  re- 
organization of,  403  ;  old  offi- 
cers re-instated,  404 :  Pome- 
roy's  account  of  the  troiible, 
ib.  ;  new  officers  chosen,  409. 

Mill,  fulling,  site  for,  granted  in 
1682,  379  ;  inEasthampton,379, 
note  ;  site  for,  granted,  466. 

Mill,  Indians  attempt  to  burn,  271. 

Mill  Lot,  on  Main  Street,  39. 

Mill  River,  home  lots  south  of,  39  ; 
bridge  voted,  130  ;  bridge  in 
agitation,  188  ;  completed,  189; 
mill  on,  379,  387.  390;  new 
foot  bridge  ordered.  452  ;  flood 
in  169i,  453  and  note ;  its 
course,"  461  ;  origin  of  name, 
ib.  and  note  1 ;  overflow  of 
causes  great  damage,  462; 
mouths  of  gutters  stopped, 
ib.  ;  bridge  at  Kingsley's  gate, 
463;  floods  in,  518;  its  course 
changed,  518-524  ;  new  chan- 
nel, 520  ;  land  in  old  bed  sold, 
524  ;  tradition  con  c  e  r  n  i  n  g 
change  of  course,  ib.,  note. 

Mill  Trench,  its  course,  96  ;  was 
Mill  River  turned  into?  522. 

Miller,  Abram,  cow-keeper.  568. 

Miller,  Goodwife,  fined.  183,  note. 

Miller,  John,  killed.  575. 

Miller,  John,  killed,  264. 

Miller,  William  [*1655-1690J,  an 
original  petitioner,  6  ;  attends 
first  meeting  of  planters,  13  ; 
home  lot,  19,  36  ;  member  of 
first  board  of  townsmen,  28, 
56  ;  grant  of  swamp,  39 ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59  ;  deputy  constable,  71  ;  con- 
tributes land,  78;  protests 
against  giving  away  seques- 
tered land,  133  ;  statistics,  146; 
account  with  as  constable,  187; 
death  of,  414  ;  referred  to,  18, 
20,  30,  36. 
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Miller's  Lion's  Den,  position  of, 
20,  note  1. 

Mills,  Corn,  location  and  builders 
of  first,  95  ;  its  sale.  96 ;  new 
one  in  agitation,  168 ;  agree- 
ment with  builders,  169  ;  Wil- 
liam Clarke  proposes  to  re- 
move second  mill,  170 ;  burn- 
ed, ib.  ;  burglarized,  17  8; 
built  in  1677  and  1678,  379  ; 
highway  to,  ib.  ;  Bartlett's, 
387  ;  on  west  side  of  Mill  Riv- 
er, 390  ;  new  road  to,  ib. 

Mills,  Saw,  first  in  the  colony,  26, 
note  ;  first  grants  for,  221  ; 
site  granted  in  1681,  378  ;  on 
Mill  River,  387,  390;  site 
granted  to  Benjamin  Stebbins, 
544,  545. 

Ministers,  were  farmers,  207  ;  sup- 
plied with  fire  wood,  ib.  ;  their 
duties,  207,  208  ;  men  of  supe- 
rior education,  209 ;  salary, 
method  of  payment,  425. 

Minister's  Lot,  sequestered,  19 ; 
part  selected  for  burial  pur- 
poses, 545,  546. 

Mirack.  Thomas,  juryman,  66. 

Mohawks,  of  the  Iroquois  family, 
9 ;  allied  against    the    Mohe- 
gans,   174  ;  are  defeated,  ib. 
treat   with  the   English,   ib. 
defeat  the   Pocumtucks,  175 
kill  an  English  lad,  178  ;  make 
restitution,  179 ;    sack  Indian 
camp,    344 ;     did    they    fight 
against    Philip ?    ib.,    note; 
treaty  made  with,  356. 

Mohegans,  fight  other  tribes,  174. 

Monmouth  rebellion,  393,  394,  395. 

Montague,  Peter,  sewer  commis- 
sioner, 519 ;  asks  pay  for  ser- 
vices, 524. 

Montgomery,  part  of  Northamp- 
ton, 12. 

Montigny,  Sieur  de,,  leads  attack 
upon  Pascommuck,  491  and 
note  ;  referred  to,  492. 

Montreal,  expedition  against,  511. 

Moody,  William,  burned  by  In- 
dians, 498,  499. 

Moore,  Dea.,  furnishes  bread.  342. 

More,  Benoni,  a  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  444, 
note. 

Moseley,  Capt.  Samuel,  reports 
at  Brookfield,  250  ;  at  Hadley, 
260 ;  attacks  Indians  at 
"Bloody  Brook,"  260,  261 ;  at 
Hatfield,  262,  264  ;  reports  In- 
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dian  signs  about  Hatfield,  265; 
repulses  the  Indians,  266  ;  or- 
dered to  march  against  the 
Nipmucks,  274  ;  in  Narragan- 
sett  expedition,  294  ;  ordered 
to  Hatfield,  305  ;  recommends 
use  of  dogs,  478,  note  1  ;  re- 
ferred to,  296,  313,  322,  346, 
478,  note  1. 

Moxon,  Rev.  Mr.,  referred  to,  49. 

Mt.  Hope,  King  Philip's  head- 
quarters at,  246  ;  slain  at,  347. 

Muddy  Brook,  see  Bloody  Brook. 

Mudge,  Micah,  statistics,  147. 

Munden,  Mary,  fined,  291,  note. 

Munson,  Capt.  Thomas,  281. 

Nammoleck,  signs  deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11. 

Narragan setts,  9 ;  quarrel  with 
the  Mohegans,  174;  treaty 
with,  246,  247  ;  an  expedition 
is  organized  against,  293,  294  ; 
their  winter  quarters,  294  ;  as- 
sault and  capture  of  their  fort, 
294,  295  ;  the  tribe  dispersed, 
295  ;  gather  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  tribes,  296 ;  open  the  cam- 
paign of  1676,  299  ;  join  in  at- 
tack on  Northampton,  306  ; 
refuse  to  make  peace,  321. 

Narrative  of  Commissioners  of 
Plymouth,  quoted,  244,  note  1. 

Nash,  Eliza,  referred  to,  418. 

Nash,  John,  referred  to,  418. 

Nashway,  new  route  through,  88. 

Newberry,  Capt.  Benjamin,  ar- 
rives at  Northampton,  337 ; 
letter  to  Connecticut  Coiuicil, 
337,  338 ;  attempts  to  succor 
Hatfield,  339 ;  letter  quoted, 
ib.  ;  reports  Indians  about 
Hadley,  340 ;  sent  from  Con- 
necticut, 483. 

New  England,  early  schooling  in, 
191  ;  early  method  of  calling 
meetings  in,  378,  note ;  days 
of  home  manufactiire  in,  379  ; 
beer,  common  beverage  i  n , 
380  ;  Royal  Province  of,  393  ; 
Andros,  governor  of,  395  ;  An- 
dros,  tour  of,  396  ;  fits  out  ex- 
peditions against  Port  Royal, 
511,  512. 

New  England  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg- 
ister, quoted,  4,  note ;  cited, 
255,  486,  536. 

New  England,  Present  State  of, 
quoted,  266,  note  ;  297,  note  ; 
cited,  310,  note  ;  quoted,  329,  n. 


NONOTUCK. 

New  Hampshire,  part  of  Royal 
Province  of  New  England,  393; 
nine  deputies'' in  house  of  as- 
sembly, 395. 

New  Haven,  War  ham  Mather  re- 
moves to,  386,  note. 

New  Jersey,  sends  commissioners 
to  treat  with  Indians,  438 ; 
dogs  used  in  to  pursue  Indians, 
477,  note. 

New  London,  Ct.,  settler  from,  6; 
meeting  hoiise,  121,  note  2. 

New  York,  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English,  174 ;  visited  by 
Andros,  396 ;  French  and  In- 
dians sent  to,  429  ;  meeting  of 
commissioners  in,  430 ;  sends 
commissioners  to  treat  with 
Indians,  438. 

New  York,  Colonial  Documents, 
cited.  476 ;  quoted,  478,  note 
2 ;  cited,  481  ;  quoted,  491, 
note  ;  cited,  504,  511. 

Nichols,  Perkins,  mine  owner,  366; 
referred  to,  368. 

Nicholson,  Gen.,  commands  army 
at  Wood  Creek,  512. 

Nims,  Ebenezer,  prisoner  in  Can- 
ada. 540.  541  ;  released,  541. 

Nims,  Godfrey,  statistics,  147 ; 
tries  to  run  away,  180 ;  story 
of  the  attempt,  181  ;  settles  in 
Deerfield,  ib. ;  sells  land  to 
Mr.  Hawley,  530  ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  572 ;  in 
Falls  fight,  574. 

Nims,  John,  captured,  476 ;  es- 
capes, reaches  Deerfield.  487. 

Nipmucks  or  Nipnets  in  Central 
Massachusetts,  9 ;  attack 
Brookfield,  247,  248;  flee  to 
Payquyag,  250  ;  attack  North- 
field,  255  ;  retreat  before  the 
troops  appear,  274 ;  gather  at 
the  mass  meeting,  296 ;  open 
campaign  of  1676,  299  ;  join  in 
attack  on  Northampton,  306  ; 
in  favor  of  peace,  321 ;  camp 
surprised,  341. 

Noble,  Hannah,  referred  to,  556. 

Noble,  Thomas,  siu-ety  for  George 
Fyler,  167  ;  referred  to,  556. 

Nonotuck  Indians,  Northampton 
purchased  of,  9. 

Nonotuck,  petition  to  plant,  5 ; 
significance  of  name,  10,  note ; 
different  spelling  of,  ib.  ;  pe- 
tition of  inhabitants  of,  26  ; 
committee  appointed  to  re- 
ceive inhabitants,  40 ;  a  com- 
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pany  of  Mohegans  and  Pe- 
qiiods  sent  to,  260  ;  purchase 
of,  575,  576. 

Nonotuck  Silk  Mill,  138. 

Nonotticks,  [Nannautncks]  terri- 
tory owned  by,  10  ;  threatened 
by  Uncas,  174  ;  occupy  a  fort 
between  Northampton  and 
Hatfield,  251  :  disarmed  and 
guns  afterwards  returned,  ib,  ; 
decision  to  again  disarm  them, 
ib.  ;  leave  this  section,  253. 

Norman ville,  Mons..  reports  about 
the  Indians.  245  ;  in  commu- 
nication with  Philip.  299,  n.  1. 

North  American  Review, cited, 366. 

North,  James,  statistics,  147. 

North,  John,  original  petitioner, 6. 

Northampton,  towns  from  which 
its  settlers  came,  2  :  first  move- 
ment towards  a  settlement  of, 
4 ;  origin  of  plan  of  settle- 
ment, ib. ;  motives  governing 
its  settlers,  4,  5 ;  Maverick's 
description  of,  4,  note  ;  Pynch- 
on's  affida\at.  ib.,  note  :  its 
founders  Puritans,  5  ;  petition 
to  plant,  5,  6  ;  its  bounds,  and 
ambiguity  in,  8  ;  purchased  of 
Nonotucks,  9  ;  formerly  Nono- 
tuck, 10  ;  Indian  deed  of,  10, 11; 
teri'itory  assigned  to  planters, 
11,  12  ;  towns  included  within 
its  bounds,  12 ;  first  meeting 
of  planters,  13 ;  Hockanum 
meadows  set  off  to,  21  ;  first 
constable  in,  27 ;  origin  of 
name  of,  28 ;  first  recorded 
birth  in,  30  ;  first  marriage  in, 
ib.  ;  petition  to  establish  a 
court  in,  31,  32  ;  the  petition 
answered,  32  ;  order  concern- 
ing treasurer's  warrants  on, 
33  ;  town  officers  chosen,  34  ; 
fencing  the  common  field,  41 ; 
witchcraft  excitement  in,  42  ; 
Indian  deed  of  Capawonke.  55, 
56 ;  change  in  time  of  choos- 
ing selectmen,  56 ;  commis- 
sioners to  end  small  causes, 
chosen  by  ballot,  57  ;  petition 
about  a  minister.  58,  59  ;  rate 
assessed,  60 ;  first  court  con- 
vened in,  63  ;  Capawonke  quit- 
claimed to,  64  ;  suit  against, 
66  ;  an  unpleasantness  in,  67  ; 
votes  to  sell  Capawonke,  69, 
70  ;  price  received  for  it,  70  ; 
petition  for  relief  from  taxa- 
tion,  72  ;  invites  Mr.  Mather 
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to  the  ministry,  74,  75  ;  orders 
rate  to  build  a  parsonage,  75  ; 
gives  Mr.  Mather  a  homestead 
and    appropriates   money  re- 
ceived   for    Capawonke,    76 ; 
grants  meadow  land  to   Mr. 
Mather,    ib.  ;    gives   land  to 
Dorchester  men,  80  ;  provides 
a  perpetual  standing  lot  for 
the  ministry,  81  ;  settles  Bum- 
ham's  claim,  84  ;  adopts  an  or- 
der to  "quiet  possession,"  ib.  ; 
vote  concerning  non-resident 
petitioners,  85  ;  population  in 
1660,  88  ;  contributes  towards 
a  road  to  the  Bay,  ib.  ;  irregu- 
lar beauty  of  its  streets,  90, 
91  ;   accidental  death  in,   94 ; 
first  grist  mill  in,  95  ;  makes 
mill  free,  97  ;  first  court  held 
in,  98,  99  ;  first  train  band  in, 
101,   143;  experience  of  other 
tovois  repeated  in,  102,  note  ; 
votes  to  build  a  new  boat,  104  ; 
church  gathered  in,  105  ;  or- 
ders a  bridge  built  over  Mill 
River,  130 ;   decides  to  settle 
Mr.  Eliot,  132 ;  votes  to  give 
him  sequestered  land,  133  ;  ac- 
cepts donation  of  Mr.  Mather, 
ib. ;   proposition  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Eliot,  134  ;  town  meeting  on  a 
training  day,  135  ;  establishes 
public  schools,  141,  142  ;  first 
deputy  chosen    in.    154 ;    has 
two  representatives,  155  ;  for- 
wards an  address  to  the  legis- 
lature, 156,   157  ;   by-laws  for 
protection  of  commons,  mead- 
ows and  highways,   159,  160, 
161  ;  first  county  road  in,  163, 
164;  allowance  for  carting- 
grain,  165  ;  burning  the  woods 
in,   ib. ;    gives    land    to    mill 
builders,  168  ;  agreement  con- 
cerning new  mill,  169 ;  no  In- 
dian   settlements    in,    171; 
grants  land  to  Indians  for  a 
fort,  176 ;  three  Indian  forts 
in.  177  ;  damages  awarded  to, 
179 ;  indicted  for  not  having 
proper  weights  and  measures, 
184  ;  town  brand  ordered,  ib.  ; 
employs  a  shepherd,  186  ;  text 
books  and  course  of  study  in 
its  schools,  191,  192  ;  vote  con- 
cerning customs  duties,  195 ; 
petitions  against    them,    195, 
196,  197  ;  landing  place,   198  ; 
orders  a  bridge  over  Manhan 
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river,  ib. ;  terms  of  settlement 
proposed  to  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  211,  212  ;  interested 
in  Boston  chnrch  controversy, 
215;  a  memorial  forwarded, 
215,  216;  votes  to  sequester 
land  for  schools,  218  ;  regula- 
tions concerning  land  grants 
and  other  town  business,  219 ; 
laM'S  against  entertaining- 
strangers.  220  :  establishes  ro- 
tation in  office,  220,  221  ;  con- 
tribution and  rate  for  build- 
ing the  "castle."  223;  sub- 
scriptions for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 224,  225;  on  black  list, 
ib.  ;  first  case  of  witchcraft 
in,  228;  another  suspected 
case  of  witchcraft,  236  ;  soil 
not  congenial  to  witches,  237  ; 
volunteers  march  to  relieve 
Deerfield.  259;  garrison  at, 
264,  272,  328 ;  two  men  killed 
in,  267 ;  farmers  attacked  in 
Pynchon's  Meadow,  268; 
houses  burned  by  Indians  on 
South  Street,  269 ;  grants  lots 
to  those  who  were  burned  out, 
269,  270  ;  three  men  killed  in  a 
meadow.  270,  271  ;  system  of 
fortification  adopted ,  275  ;  first 
line  of  palisades,  276  ;  popula- 
tion of,  278,  note :  approxi- 
mate limits  of  the  settled  por- 
tion of,  279  ;  its  citizens  found- 
ers of  other  towns,  286,  287  ; 
bad  condition  of  affairs  in, 
287,  288  ;  rates  and  their  pay- 
ment, 288,  289 ;  women  pre- 
sented for  wearing  silk,  290  ; 
men  presented  for  wearing 
long  hair.  290,  291  ;  fined  for 
non-assessments,  291,  292  ;  raid 
upon  planned  by  Indians.  298  ; 
preparations  for  defence.  305  ; 
Indians  gather  for  an  attack 
upon,  306;  the  attack,  306- 
810;  size  of  garrison,  and 
killed  and  wounded,  309  ;  loss 
of  property  by  Indian  attack, 
310,  311  ;  points  of  Indian  as- 
sault on.  312,  ;  persons  burned 
out  by  Indians,  and  M'ho  re- 
ceived compensation,  312, 
note,  313 ;  Indians  get  little 
plunder  and  no  prii^oners,  313  ; 
accepts  garrison,  321  ;  garri- 
son reduced  at,  323  ;  number 
of  men  in  the  Falls  fight.  326. 
327  ;  headquarters  established 
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at,  841  ;  first  case  of  capital 
punishment  in,  347,  348  ;  votes 
to  fortify  meeting  house,  355  ; 
votes  to  repair  fortifications, 
350  ;  lead  mines  discovered  in, 

358  ;  grants  mining  privileges, 

359  :  mining  company  foimed 
in,  860,  361  ;  grants  land  to 
company,  361;  tithingmen 
first  appointed  in,  870,  373; 
new  way  to  Boston  proposed, 
375.  376;  meeting  house  bell 
purchased,  378  ;  site  for  full- 
ing mill  granted,  379  ;  first  no- 
tice of  malt  house  in.  380  ;  di- 
vision of  commons.  381,  382; 
first  brick  yard  in,  388  ;  bound- 
ary with  Springfield  settled, 
384,  385 ;  new  highwav  t  o 
Falls,  886;  ferry  to  Hadley, 
387,  388  ;  grammar  school  es- 
tablished in,  889,  890  ;  inter- 
ested in  charter  controversy, 
392,  398 ;  part  of  Randolph's 
proposed  district.  895 ;  Gov. 
Andros  in,  896  and  note  ;  obeys 
Gov.  Andros'  laws,  397  ;  rep- 
resentation at  General  Court, 
398  ;  elects  one  delegate,  400  ; 
votes  for  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, ib.  ;  militia,  controversy 
about,  402-410;  no  efficient 
train  band  in,  403 ;  chooses 
militia  officers,  405;  repre- 
sented in  "  Council  of  Safety," 
408  ;  sued  by  Sergt.  King,  408, 
409;  new  militia  officers 
chosen,  409;  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  General  Court,  ib., 
note  ;  votes  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  the  matter 
of  fortifications,  411  ;  new  line 
of  defense  decided  upon,  and 
work  upon  portioned  out,  411, 
412  ;  its  position  and  descrip- 
tion, 412,  418  ;  much  sickness 
in,  414:  roll  call  system 
adopted  in  town  meeting,  418, 
419;  war  taxes  burdensome, 
419 ;  petitions  for  abatement 
of  taxes.  420  ;  highway  rate 
voted,  420,  421  ;  joins  Hatfield 
in  repairing  Manban  River 
bridge,  421  ;  refuses  to  i)ay 
State  tax,  421.  422,  423  ;  inter- 
charter  representatives.  42  8, 
424 ;  appoints  committee  on 
road  to  13oston,  424  ;  ccmmit- 
tee  appointed  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Stoddard,  426  ;  new  meth- 
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od  of  paying  school-master's 
salary  adopted,  ib. ;  votes  back 
pay  to  school-masters,   4  2  7; 
votes  to  build  new  school 
house,    ib.  ;     town    treasurer 
chosen,  438  ;   cage  ordered  to 
be  erected  in,  ib.  ;  soldiers  or- 
dered to  Brookfield,  485  ;  In- 
dians near,  439  ;  men  at  Deer- 
field,   440,   441  ;  list    of    their 
names,  575  ;  two  Indians  exe- 
cuted in,   442  ;  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Hatfield,    446-452; 
answers    Hatfield's    petition, 
447  ;  declines  to  appear  before 
Legislative    committee,   448; 
law  suit  over  boundary,  450  ; 
sells  guns  to  pay  court  charges, 
450,  451  ;  line  established   on 
old  basis,  452 ;  votes  to  pay 
pastor's  salary  in  money,  ib.  ; 
new  bridge  over   Mill  River 
ordered,   452  and    note,   453 ; 
town  poor,  453,  454  ;  overseers 
chosen,  454 ;   sequesters   land 
for  sheep  pastures.  455  ;  shep- 
herd appointed,   ib.  ;     adopts 
regulations    for   preservation 
of  forests,  455,  456 ;  rules  for 
free  feeding  in  meadow,  457  ; 
rates  for  impounding  cattle, 
ib. ;   order  concerning  school 
fuel,  ib.  ;  tiiition  charged  for 
non-resident  scholars,  ib.  ;  by- 
laws   regulating  town   meet- 
ings,  458-461  ;    votes    to  stop 
the  mouths  of  gutters  on  Mill 
River,    462;    orders    bridge 
built  at  Kingsley's  gate,  463  ; 
ordinance  concerning  the  box- 
ing of  pine  trees,  464  ;  Sunday 
herding  in  meadows  again  for- 
bidden, ib.  ;  disorder  in  meet- 
ing house,  465  ;    petitions  for 
land,   ib.  ;     petition  granted, 
466  ;  more  land  set  apart  for 
schools,   ib.  ;  drunkenness  in, 
469  ;  votes  to  have  but  one  or- 
dinary,  ib.  ;  has  no  ordinary 
in  1705,  470  ;  tavern  needed  in, 
ib.  ;  young  men  presented  for 
carousing,  470,  471  ;  sells  pow- 
.  der  from  public  supply,  471 ; 
houses  fortified,  ib.  ;  commit- 
tee   appointed  to  rectify  en- 
croachments on  highways, 
472 ;    care  of    poor,    472  and 
note.  473  ;  i>oor  house  ordered, 
472,   473;    its    location,    473; 
house  of  correction  built  in, 
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474 ;  growth  of,  475  ;  men  in 
meadow  fight,  481  ;  French 
and  Indians  march  against, 
504 ;  causes  of  failure,  504, 
505  ;  garrisoned,  507  ;  number 
of  persons  in,  killed,  wounded 
and  captured  during  Queen 
Anne's  War,  513 ;  Province 
tax,  514;  headquarters  for 
army,  515  ;  stringent  by-laws 
concerning  school  fuel,  515, 
516  ;  permanent  seating  com- 
mittee chosen,  517  ;  course  of 
Mill  River  changed,  518-524 ; 
votes  that  abutters  pay  the 
cost,  519  ;  sells  land  in  bed  of 
Mill  River,  524  ;  votes  to  main- 
tain grammar  school  twenty 
years,  531  ;  new  regulations 
for  meadow  fence  adopted, 
531-533  ;  votes  to  hire  a  sex- 
ton, 544 ;  grants  saw  mill 
privilege  to  Benjamin  Steb- 
bins,  544,  545  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's salary  increased,  546, 
547  ;  new  division  of  commons 
ordered,  547-552  ;  old  division 
causes  trouble,  547-549  ;  legal 
advice  solicited,  548 ;  sheep 
industry  revived,  559 ;  pas- 
tures cleared  for  sheep,  560 ; 
dogs  not  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  ib.  ;  Province  money 
loaned  to,  563-565  ;  net  results 
of  the  loans,  565  ;  change  in 
highway  rates,  566 ;  bounty 
for  killing  wolves  increased, 
566,  567 ;  list  of  soldiers  in 
Falls  fight,  574,  575  :  list  of 
soldiers  in  King  William's 
War,  575  ;  number  of  houses 
in  1675,  574  ;  soldiers  in  Queen 
Anne's  War,  577. 
Northfield,  purchased  of  the  Squa- 
keags,  9  ;  petition  for  a  grant 
of,  223 ;  an  out  settlement  of 
Northampton,  224 ;  garrison 
at,  251  ;  attacked,  255  ;  Capt, 
Beers'  company  ambushed  at, 

257  ;  abandoned  and  destroyed, 

258  ;  deserted,  275  ;  original 
settlers  from  Northampton, 
286,  287  ;  Mrs.  Rowlandson  at, 
301  ;  Indian  raiders  encamp 
there,  351  ;  Warham  Mather 
minister  at,  386,  note  ;  Gov. 
Andres  visits,  396  and  note  ; 
resettled  in  1685,  401  ;  six  per- 
sons killed  by  Indians  at,  402  : 

,  petitions    Greneral    Court   for 
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aid,  ih.  ;  garrisoned,  ib.  ;  aban- 
doned in  1690,  ib. ;  number  of 
houses  in  1675,  574. 

Northfield,  History  of,  cited,  402, 
note  ;  quoted,  403,  note. 

North  Street,  crossed  "Earl's 
Plain,"  93. 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  commissioner 
to  England,  151  ;  pastor  of 
first  church  in  Boston,  215. 

Nova  Scotia,  part  of  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  422 ;  ex- 
pedition against  undertaken, 
499  ;  it  fails,  511. 

"  Old  South  "  Church.  216. 
Olmstead,  Jabez,  member  of  Capt. 

Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 

note. 
Overseers  of  Poor,  first  chosen, 454. 
"  Ox  Bow,"  location  of,  21. 

Pagan,  Thomas,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note. 

Palfrey's  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, cited,  150,  note  ;  quoted, 
239,  note  2 ;  242.  note ;  cited, 
248  ;  quoted,  288,  note  3  ;  299, 
note  2  ;  344,  note  ;  397,  note  2  ; 
cited,  511. 

Palisades,  first  line  of,  276 ;  new 
line  of,  411-413. 

Pancake  Plain,  mentioned,  93. 

Panchus,  mentioned,  71. 

•'  Paradise,"  men  killed  in,  268. 

Parish,  First,  still  owns  ministry 
lot,  81. 

Parke,  John,  wounded,  252. 

Parker,  Mr.,  referred  to,  202. 

Parkhurst,  Lieut.  C.  D.,  referred 
to.  574. 

Parnell,  John,  homestead,  oil. 

Park  Street,  called  "Lyman's 
Lane,"  93 ;  line  of  fortifica- 
tion crossed,  277  ;  called  Stod- 
dard's lane,  391 ;  layout  re- 
corded, ib. 

Parsons,  Aaron,  in  Queen  Anne's 
War,  577 ;  killed  by  Indians, 
508. 

Parsons,  Benjamin,  testifies  in 
slander  trial,  48,  49. 

Parsons,  Ebenezer,  first  person 
whose  birth  is  recorded  in 
Northampton,  30 ;  killed  at 
Northfield,  256. 

Parsons,  Ebenezer,  proposes  with 
others  to  take  entire  Province 
loan,  563,  564. 


PARSONS. 

Parsons,  Enos,  homestead,  65, 116. 

Parsons,  Goodman,  seating  com- 
mittee, 122. 

Parsons.  Hugh,  tried  for  witch- 
craft, 228. 

Parsons,  John,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, 234. 

Parsons,  John,  buys  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's x^nrt  of  saw  mill,  221  ; 
part  owner  of  saw  and  grist 
mill,  390 ;  committee  to  lay 
out  fortifications,  412 ;  com- 
mittee on  new  road  to  Boston, 
424 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573;  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  575. 

Parsons,  John  Jr. ,  inn  keeper,  469. 

Parsons,  Capt.  John,  referred  to, 
451,  507,  534 ;  grand  scout, 
495,  note  ;  two  sons  killed,  508. 

Parsons  [Persons],  Joseph  [1620- 
1683],  home  lot,  19  :  commit- 
tee to  build  first  meeting 
house,  25 ;  pays  20s.  to  be 
freed  from  office,  31  ;  chosen 
selectman,  34,  56 ;  grant  of 
swamp  land,  39;  accuses 
Sarah  Bridgman  of    slander, 

43  ;    brings  suit  for  slander, 

44  ;  charged  with  beating  his 
wife,  46  ;  committee  to  tran- 
scribe town  records,  53  ;  com- 
plains of  John  Webb,  63 ;  ap- 
pointed "  Clarke  of  the  Band," 
64,  65  ;  juryman,  66  ;  chosen 
and  afterwards  appointed  se- 
lectman, 67,  68  ;  on  committee 
to  sell  Capawonke,  70 ;  signs 
petition  for  abatement  of 
taxes,  72 ;  designated  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  Capawonke 
purchase  money,  76  ;  contrib- 
utes land,  78;  on  committee 
to  measure  lot  for  ministry, 
81  ;  part  owner  of  first  mill, 
95  ;  sells  to  Robert  Hayward, 
96 ;  licensed  to  keep  tavern, 
98  ;  ordered  to  survey  for  a 
bridge,  99  ;  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107 ;  on  committee  to 
build  second  meeting  house, 
120 ;  meeting  hoiise  account, 
121,  note  3  :  on  committee  for 
seating  meeting  house,  122 ; 
protests  against  giving  away 
sequestered  land,  133  ;  granted 
three  acres  of  land,  140  ;  desig- 
nated to  keep  tavern,  141  ; 
Cornet  of  Hampshire  Troop, 
143  ;    statistics,    146  ;     select- 
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man.  161  ;  ordered  to  hiirn  the 
woods,  166  ;  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  Indians,  176  ;  dama- 
ges awarded  to,  179  ;  commit- 
tee to  consider  cnstoms  duties, 
19.')  ;  signs  petition  against 
customs  duties.  197  ;  commit- 
tee to  settle  Mr.  Stoddard,  211; 
saw  mill  privilege  granted  to, 
321  ;  an  engager  at  North- 
field,  223  ;  wife  tried  for  witch- 
craft, 228  ;  bound  for  her  ap- 
pearance for  trial,  231  ;  re- 
moves to  Spi'ingfield.  2  34; 
mine  owner,  360 ;  sells  his 
shares,  361  ;  buys  laud  of 
Thomas  Cooper,  466  and  note  ; 
buys  trading  rights  of  John 
Pynchon,  467  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572  :  referred 
to,  18.  30,  44,  51,  52,  230,  232, 
256. 

Parsons,  Joseph,  killed,  508. 

Parsons,  Joseph  [1647-1729],  grant- 
ed land  for  his  father's  mill, 
221  ;  mine  owner,  360  ;  sells 
shares  to  Medad  Pomeroy,  362; 
granted  liberty  to  build  cart 
iiridge  over  Manhain  River, 
386  :  opposes  grant  to  Samuel 
Bartlett,  387  ;  part  owner  of 
saw  and  grist  mill,  390  ;  builds 
new  mill,  ib.  ;  account  against 
the  town,  409.  note  ;  account 
l)ook  quoted,  441.  575  ;  Justice, 
442 ;  sent  to  Albany  by  gov- 
ei'nment,  445  :  land  in  dispute, 
449 ;  sues  Jonathan  Smith, 
450  ;  committee  to  build  bridge 
over  Mill  River,  453  ;  ordered 
by  court  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  ib.  ;  first  moderator, 
460 ;  deals  in  turpentine,  463, 
note  2  ;  petitions  for  a  sewer 
commission.  519  :  representa- 
tive, 521  ;  petitions  against  le- 
gality of  sewer  assessment, 
521,  522;  petition  dismissed, 
523  ;  presents  another  petition 
to  Council,  ib.  ;  buys  one-half 
saw  mill  right  of  Benjamin 
Stebbins.  545 ;  ordered  to  no- 
tify Connecticut  lawyers,  548  ; 
committee  to  consider  method 
of  dividing  commons,  549 ; 
committee  for  seating  meeting 
house,  561  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Parsons,  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph, 
suspected  of  being  a  witch,  43  ; 


PEMIGEWASSET. 

the  slander  trial,  42-52  ;  deals 
with  William  Hannum,  46, 
47 ;  charged  with  uncanny 
conduct  in  Springfield,  48,  49  ; 
refuses  to  submit  case  to  ref- 
erees, 50  ;  character  and  tena- 
perament,  51,  52 :  tried  for 
witchcraft,  228-2  33:  the 
charge,  228,  229  ;  preliminary 
trial  of,  for  witchcraft,  230. 
231 ;  appears  voluntarily  be- 
fore the  court,  and  speaks  for 
herself,  230 ;  ordered  to  ap- 
pear at  Boston  for  trial,  231 ; 
before  Coiirt  of  Assistants, 
232  ;  committed  to  prison,  ib.; 
is  acquitted,  ib.  ;  meets  her 
accusers  in  person,  233 ;  re- 
ferred to,  44,  45,  234. 

Parsons,  Mary,  wife  of  Hugh, 
tried  for  witchcraft,  228. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  killed,  508. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  mill  grant,  378. 

Parsons,  S.  L.,  homestead,  79; 
referred  to,  412. 

Pai'tridge.  John,  trustee,  563. 

Partridge,  Samuel,  clerk  of  courts, 
removal  of,  398 ;  signs  peti- 
tion for  abatement  of  taxes, 
420 ;  writes  to  government 
about  Indians  near  Deerfield, 
432 ;  Justice,  442 ;  petitions 
General  Court  in  behalf  of 
men  engaged  in  pursuit  of  In- 
dians, 444 ;  garrisons  Deer- 
field,  484:  referred  to,  441, 
499,  501,  503,  506,  528,  530,  534  ; 
sewer  commissioner,  519  ;  asks 
pay  for  services.  524. 

Pascommuck, attacked  by  Indians, 
491,  492  ;  oldest  account  of  at- 
tack, 492  ;  the  old  long  house 
at,  493 ;  number  killed  and 
wounded,  495,  496. 

Patrick,  a  pauper,  168. 

Patterson.  John,  superintendent 
of  lead  mine,  367,  368. 

Paiiperism,  precautions  against, 
167.  168. 

Payments  for  land,  22. 

Payquachalant,  Pacquallunt,  re- 
ferred to.  Ill,  176. 

Payquyag,  Indians  flee  to,  250. 

Peace,  negotiations  opened,  321, 
322 ;  progress  and  result  of, 
324.  325  ;  treatv  of  Ryswick, 
443  ;  treaty  of  Utrecht.  513. 

Peck,  John,  killed,  256. 

Pemigewasset,  Indians  dispersed 
at,  487. 
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Penhallow's  Indian  Wars,  cited, 
476;  494,  note;  quoted,  501- 
503  ;  cited,  505. 

Pepper,  Robert,  referred  to,  300. 

Pequods,  tribe  of,  9. 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  mine  owner, 
366. 

Person,  Joseph,  killed,  252. 

Petition,  to  plant  Northampton, 
5,  6  ;  of  Springfield  men,  6,  7  ; 
for  appointment  of  justices, 
26  ;  for  appointment  of  a  court, 
31  ;  about  a  minister,  58,  59  ; 
for  relief  from  taxation,  72  ; 
against  customs  duties,  195, 
196,  197  ;  of  committee  on  mil- 
itary affairs  for  garrison,  273. 

Petomanch,  tried  for  thieving,  180. 

Petty,  Joseph,  member  of  Benja- 
min Wright's  scouting  party, 
444,  note  ;  escapes  from  Cana- 
da and  reaches  Deerfield,  487. 

Patty's  Plain,  mentioned,  331. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Phelps,  Isaac,  deputy,  466. 

Phelps,  Nathaniel  Jr.  [*1654-1719], 
home  lot,  37. 

Phelps,  Nathaniel  P1654-1  702] , 
chosen  constable,  27 ;  first 
constable  elected  by  tovra,  33  ; 
home  lot,  37  ;  constable,  54. 
57 ;  approves  petition  for  a 
minister,  59  ;  contributes  land, 
78 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107  ;  statistics,  145  ;  his  wife 
fined,  291,  note;  tithingman, 
374 ;  referred  to,  391  ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
571. 

Philip,  King,  origin  of  his  name, 
239,  240  ;  estimated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, 240  and  notes ; 
other  judgments  of  him,  241, 

242  and  notes  ;  his  insincerity 
and  constant    plotting,    242, 

243  ;  not  ready  when  war  com- 
menced, 244 ;  flees  from  Mt. 
Hope  to  Pocasset,  thence  to 
Wennimissett,  246 :  at  Nip- 
muck  encampment,  248  :  his 
whereabouts  during  the  win- 
ter of  1675,  295  ;  Falls  fight  a 
severe  blow,  333  ;  slain  at  Mt. 
Hope,  346.  347  ;  referred  to, 
247,  249,  250,  263.  296,  299, 
note,  800,  301,  302,  303,  306, 
309,  321.  330.  344,  note,  349. 
356,  393,  396,  505. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  Governor  of 


POMEROY. 
the  Province,   422 ;    captures 
Port  Royal,   attacks    Quebec 
and  is  defeated,  430  ;  referred 
to,  435,  561. 

Pierce,  Capt.  and  company  slain, 
315. 

Piggwacket,  Indians  killed  at, 478. 

Pilgrim  Republic,  qiioted,  227, 
note ;  243,  note. 

Pinch,  Capt.  Samuel,  supt.  South- 
ampton lead  mine,  367,  368. 

Pitman,  Mark,  killed,  252. 

Pitpin  [Pitkin],  William,  legal 
opinion  solicited  from,  548. 

Pixley,  William,  statistics,  147 : 
referred  to,  474. 

Plantation,  settlers  take  possession 
of  the,  16. 

Planters,  first  meeting  of,  13  ;  sec- 
ond meeting  of.  14,  15. 

Pleasant  Street,  91;  different 
names  of,  93 ;  Indians  bum  a 
house  on,  308. 

Plumer,  John,  killed,  252. 

Plymouth  Colony,  customs  duties 
against  suspended,  197 ;  but 
two  cases  of  witchcraft  in, 
227 ;  quota  of  troops,  1675, 
259  ;  had  no  charter,  393  ;  part 
of  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  422. 

Plymouth  Hall,  276.  412. 

Plympton,  Sergt.,  burned  by  In- 
dians, 352. 

Pocumtuck,  visited  by  Capt.  Ma- 
son, 3  ;  Indians  plant  corn  at 
322  ;  Indians  encamped  at. 341 
searched  by  Major  Talcott,343 
guns  secreted  at,  346. 

Pocumtucks,  Deerfield  purchased 
of,  9;  enter  into  alliance 
against  Mohegans,  174  ;  defeat 
Uncas,  ih.  ;  form  alliance 
against  Uncas,  ih.  ;  attack  and 
defeat  Mohawks,  ih.  ;  are  de- 
feated by  Mohawks,  175  ;  let- 
ter about  the,  quoted,  175, note; 
secrete  stock  stolen  by  whites, 
176 ;  joined  by  Nonotucks, 
253  ;  gather  at  mass  meeting, 
396  ;  in  favor  of  peace,  331. 

Podunks,  attacked  by  Uncas,  174. 

Pomeroy,  Abigail,  referred  to,  577. 

Pomeroy,  Caleb,  statistics,  147 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572  ;  in  Falls  fight,  574  ; 
death  of,  414  ;  referred  to.  553, 
554. 

Pomeroy,  Ebenezer,  attorney  for 
Northampton  before  Supreme 
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Coiu't,  450  ;  committee  on  for- 
est regulations,  456  ;  licensed 
as  innholder,  470 ;  committee 
to  build  house  of  correction, 
473  ;  commands  a  company  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada, 
512  ;  sewer  commissioner,  519  ; 
attorney  for  commissioners, 
533  ;  replies  to  the  petitioners, 
533,  533  ;  asks  pay  for  services, 
534 ;  land  granted  to,  557 ; 
trustee  to  distribute  loans,  563; 
in  King  William's  War,  575  ; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577  ;  re- 
ferred to,  451,  534,  558. 

Pomeroy,  Eldad,  statistics,  146 ; 
referred  to,  553. 

Pomeroy,  Eltweed,  553. 

Pomeroy,  Gershom,  fined,  365,  n. 

Pomeroy,  Joseph,  soldier,  575. 

Pomeroy,  Joshua,  statistics,  147  ; 
referred  to,  444,  553  ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573. 

Pomeroy,  Lemuel,  referred  to, 
557,  558. 

Pomeroy,  Medad  [1638-1716],  his 
arrival,  103  ;  a  blacksmith,  ib.; 
the  town  sells  and  afterwards 
gives  him  John  Webb's  tools, 
103 ;  special  land  grant,  ib.  ; 
home  lot,  ib.  ;  ordered  to  build 
a  gallery  in  meeting  house, 
133  ;  statistics,  146  ;  to  make 
the  town  brand,  184  ;  account 
with  constable,  187  ;  saw  mill 
privilege  granted  to,  331  ;  se- 
lectman in  1675,  378  ;  Wiltoif  s 
accoiint  book,  380,  383.  283; 
petitions  the  General  Court, 
388,  note  ;  mine  owner.  360  ; 
sells  shares  to  Hezekiah  Usher. 
363 ;  employed  on  trial  of 
Jack.  377 ;  granted  site  for 
fulling  mill,  379  ;  committee 
on  Springfield  boundary,  384  ; 
committee  to  consider  ferry, 
388;  deputy,  398.  424;  takes 
active  part  in  militia  difficul- 
ties, 404  ;  writes  letters  to  au- 
thorities, 404,  405  :  helps  King, 
407  ;  committee  to  lay  out  for- 
tifications, 413  ;  signs  petition 
for  abatement  of  taxes,  430  ; 
committee  on  new  way  to  Bos- 
ton, 434  ;  on  committee  to  col- 
lect pastor's  salary,  426  ;  chos- 
en town  treasurer,  clerk,  and 
recorder  of  deeds,  428 ;  an- 
swers Hatfield  petition  to  Gen- 
eral Court,  447  ;  writes  to  Hat- 
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field  concerning  boundary, 
449 ;  describes  flood  in  1691, 
453,  note ;  testifies  to  Mr. 
Hawley's  will,  531  ;  commit- 
tee to  consider  method  of  di- 
viding commons,  549 ;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  553-557  ;  au- 
tograph, 553  ;  home  lot,  554 ; 
his  public  offices,  555  ;  licensed 
to  sell  wine.  555,  556 ;  mar- 
riage and  family,  556  ;  char- 
acter, 556,  557  ;  deeds  home  lot 
to  son  Ebenezer,  557 ;  death 
of,  ib.  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573;  in  Falls 
fight,  574  ;  referred  to,  38.  118, 
384,  385,  358,  note,  403,  note, 
406,  408,  494,  note  3. 

Pomeroy.  Nathaniel,  killed,  444 
and  note. 

Pomeroy,  Samuel,  referred  to,  466. 

Pomeroy,  Gen.  Seth,  referred  to. 
557. 

Pomeroy,  Solomon,  fined,  365,  n. 

Pomeroy  Terrace,  31,  93;  line  of 
.  palisades  near,  276. 

Pomeroy,  Timothy,  tavern  of,  365. 

Poole,  Capt.  Jonathan,  referred 
to.  111  ;  at  Hatfield,  263  ;  at 
Hadley,  264;  defends  Hat- 
field, 366 ;  commands  garrison 
at  Hadley,  273  ;  made  presi- 
dent of  council,  ib. ;  Wilton's 
account  book,  383. 

Poor  House,  ordered  to  be  built, 
and  location,  473,  473. 

Pope  Innocent  VHI.,  referred  to, 
327,  note. 

Population,  when  church  was 
formed.  107  ;  a  satisfactory  in- 
crease, 144  ;  in  1675,  278  and  n. 

Port  Royal,  captured,  430;  be- 
sieged, 511  :  captiu-ed,  512. 

Porter,  Eleazar,  brings  loan,  565. 

Porter,  Robert,  statistics,  147. 

Porter,  Samuel,  assigns  servant, 
98  ;  sheriff  of  Hampshire  Co., 
423,  note,  442 ;  deals  in  tur- 
pentine, 463,  note  2 ;  sewer 
commissioner,  519  ;  death  of, 
520. 

Porter,  Samuel,  statistics,  147. 

Portsmouth,  cage  at,  372,  note  1. 

Price,  Robert,  statistics,  147  ;  in 
Falls  fight,  574. 

Prince,  Gov.  of  Plymouth,  names 
Philip  and  Alexander,  239. 
note,  340. 

Prospect  Street,  38,  91;  "cow 
lane,"  93  ;  relaid  in  part,  130. 
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Prosser,  Sergt.  Robert,  at  Hadley, 
323. 

Province  Bills,  see  Bills  of  Credit. 

Putney,  Vt.,  Indian  camp  at,  851. 

Pynchon,  Col.  John,  affidavit,  4,  n; 
petition  of,  7  ;  report.s  bounds 
of  plantation,  8  ;  assigns  deed 
to  the  planters,  12  :  meadow, 
22  ;  ordered  to  report  on  Bart- 
lett's  case,  33  ;  home  lot,  37  ; 
grant  of  meadow  land,  ib.  ; 
acts  in  slander  trial,  43  ;  holds 
court  in  Northampton,  63; 
record  of  second  session  of 
court,  GG  :  member  of  countj' 
court,  98;  presents  county 
treasurer's  account,  99;  chosen 
county  treasurer,  ib.  ;  messen- 
ger from  Springfield  church, 
105;  coimty  commissioner,  128; 
captain  of  Hampshire  Troop, 
143  ;  administers  oath  of  alle- 
giance, 148;  to  admonish 
George  Fyler,  167  ;  buys  sheep 
in  Rhode  Island,  186 ;  trustee 
of  estate  of  Rev.  E 1  e  a  z  a  r 
Mather,  206  ;  member  of  court 
in  witchcraft  case,  230  ;  com- 
mands in  Hampshire  County, 
249  ;  suspects  fidelity  of  Non- 
otucks,  250 ;  sends  news  of 
fight  to  Hartford,  253  ;  to  com- 
mand Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut troops,  259  ;  owner  of 
wheat  at  Deerfield,  260  ;  seeks 
relief  from  chief  command, 
262,  263;  does  not  disarm 
Sjiringfield  Indians,  263  ;  con- 
centrates his  forces  at  Hadley, 
ib.  ;  countermarches  to  Spring- 
field, ib.  ;  corn  mill  burned, 
264  ;  his  account  of  death  of 
Praisever  Turner  and  Usacka- 
by  Shakspeare,  268;  com- 
mands garrison  at  Springfield, 
272 ;  Wilton's  account  book, 
280,  282,  note :  letter  of  Sec. 
Rawson  to,  316  ;  protests 
against  recall  of  troops,  347 ; 
concludes  treaty  with  M  o  - 
hawks,  356  ;  granted  land  for 
mining  purposes,  359,  note ; 
investigates  lead  mines,  362  ; 
gives  Robert  Lyman  a  cow, 
363  ;  buys  brick  of  Hackling- 
ton,  383  ;  committee  on  bound- 
ary, 384  ;  colonel  commanding 
in  the  valley,  397  ;  Judge,  398  ; 
sends  soldiers  to  Northfield, 
402;    letter    of,    quoted,   403, 
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note  ;  renews  the  commissions 
of  Northami)ton  officers  chos- 
en in  1686,  404  :  letter  to  gov- 
ernment concerning  militia, 
406,  407;  mentioned,  4  08; 
writes  to  Mr.  Hawley  concern- 
ing militia,  409  ;  ordered  to  en- 
list men  from  Hampshire 
County,  430  ;  writes  to  author- 
ities about  Indians  near  Deer- 
field,  432 ;  given  authority  to 
call  out  emergency  men,  433  ; 
negotiates  with  Indians,  ib.  ; 
organizes  minute  men,  434  ; 
sends  men  to  Brookfield,  435  ; 
describes  Colton's  pursuit  of 
Indians,  435-437  ;  reports  dis- 
aster at  Deerfield,  439;  Justice, 
442 ;  death  of,  recorded  at 
Northampton  and  Springfield, 
467;  biographical,  467-469; 
has  monopoly  of  fur  trade  in 
this  section.  467 ;  much  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  468  ; 
general  character,  468.  469  ; 
pays  Indians  for  Nonotuck, 
575,  576;  referred  to,  10,  11, 
26.  54,  64,  175,  219,  232,  251, 
320,  528,  534. 

Pynchon,  John  Jr.,  sells  goods  to 
David  Wilton,  109,  110. 

Pynchon,  Major  John,  on  commit- 
tee to  investigate  sewer  com- 
mission, 523 :  trustee  to  dis- 
tribute loans  in  Hampshire 
County,  563. 

Pynchon,  William,  referred  to, 
49,  467. 

QuABAUG,  troops  concentrate  at, 
303;  Capt.  Colton  and  his 
command  at,  435. 

Quannupaquait,  sent  out  as  a  spy, 
and  his  report,  298,  299,  note, 

Quebec,  attempt  to  capture,  430 ; 
expedition  against,  in  1709, 
511  ;  English  prisoners  to  be 
gathered  at,  538. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  475-514  ;  last 
raid  in,  513. 

Quequelatt,  arrested,  J 80;  pun- 
ished, 181. 

Quinnapin,  buys  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son,  301. 

Rainbow,  old,  21  ;  young,  ib.  ;  old 
ferry  road  across,  388 ;  land- 
ing place,  ib. 

Randall,  Marv,  suspected  of  witch- 
craft, 236"^. 
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Randall,  William,  gives  bond  for 
his  daughter's  good  behavior, 
236  and  note  2. 
Randolph,  Edvpard,  opposition  to, 
392  ;  proposes  new^  scheme  of 
government,   395 ;    arrives  in 
Boston,  ib.  :  letter  about  An- 
dros'  tonr,  396,  note ;  records 
deeds  and    mortgages,    3  98; 
signs    commission  of    Joseph 
Hawley,  528. 
Ransford,  Samuel,  killed,  575. 
Ransford,  Samuel,  283. 
Rate  for  minister  and  other  pur- 
poses, 219. 
Rates,  see  taxes. 

Rawson,    Edward,    secretary    t  o 
house     of    magistrates,     72; 
writes  to  Major  Appleton,  274  ; 
letter  to  Major  Savage,   315, 
316  ;  to  Major  Pynchon,  316. 
Red  Rocks,  mill  at,  attacked.  271. 
Reed,   Thomas,  with  Mrs.   Row- 
landson,  303  ;  cajitnred  by  In- 
dians, 314  and  note  ;  escapes 
and  arrives  at  Hatfield,  325. 
Revivals  dtiring    Mr.    Stoddard's 

ministry,  374. 
Rhode  Island,  joins  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Canada,  511. 
Rights,  Declaration  of.  published, 

150,  151. 
Roads,  first   county,   ordered    by 
court,  163  ;  new  route  to  Bos- 
ton proposed,  375. 
Roaring  Brook,  mentioned,  384. 
Roberts,  Thomas,  killed.  575. 
Root,  Hezekiah,  fined.  291,  note. 
Root,  John,  fined.  291,  note. 
Root,  Jonathan,  fined,  291,  note. 
Root.  Joseph  [1640-1711].  home  lot, 
36,  37  :  casts  lots  for  meadow 
land,    58  ;    approves    petition 
for  minister,  59  ;  name  not  in 
list  of  land  contributors,  78  ; 
statistics,  146  ;  referred  to,  222, 
note  ;  opposes  the  change  in 
school  methods.  427  :  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573. 
Root.   Joseph,   member  of   Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note. 
Root.   Samuel,   member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  444, 
note. 
Root.  Samuel,  committee  on  Hat- 
field boundary,  447. 
Root,  Sarah.  222.  note. 
Root  [Rote],  Thomas  [1614-1694], 
an  original  petitioner,  6  ;  at- 
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tends  first  meeting  of  plant- 
ers,   13;    home  lot,    18;    sug- 
gested for  constable,  32 ;    ap- 
proves petition  for  minister, 
59  :  complains  of  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  63  ;  chosen  selectman,  67  ; 
appointed  selectman,  68  ;  signs 
petition  for  abatement  of 
taxes,   72  ;    contributes  land 
78  ;  takes  freeman's  oath,  99 
a  founder  of  the  church,  105 
signs  church   covenant,    107 
one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  the 
church,    109  ;    biogr  a  p  h  i  c  a  1 
sketch   and  autograph,    118; 
statistics,    146;    committee  to 
settle  Mr.  Stoddard,  211  ;  siib- 
scription  to  Harvard  College, 
573  ;  referred  to,  33,  187. 

Root,  Thomas  Jr. ,  statistics,  146. 

Roote,  Goodman  Sr.,  account  with 
constable,  187. 

Rotation  in  office,  221. 

Round  Hill  road.  38. 

Rouville,  Major  Hertel  de,  sent 
against  Deerfield,  478,  note, 
479 ;  orders  prisoners  slain, 
481  ;  returns  to  Canada,  483  ; 
expedition  against  Maine,  508  ; 
attacks  Haverhill,  509 ;  an- 
other raid  in  Connecticut  val- 
ley. 510. 

Row,  Thomas,  mine  owner,  364  ; 
reports  about  lead  mine,  ib. 

Rowlandson,  Joseph,  300. 

Rowlandsou,  Mrs.,  captured,  299; 
narrative,  ib. ,  note  ;  referred 
to,  249,  257,  304,  340  ;  sketch 
of  her  wanderings  while  in 
captivity.  300-303  ;  narrative 
quoted,  300,  note.  302,  note; 
ransomed  and  returns  home, 
303  ;  narrative  cited,  306,  note ; 
quoted,  313,  314,  note. 

Rosbury,  repre sented  when 
church  was  founded,  105. 

Rushbrook,  Ovid,  convicted  of 
counterfeiting,  565,  56  6;  a 
weaver,  566  ;  his  sentence,  ib. 

Russell  and  Stone,  Rev.  Messrs., 
breach  between,  and  removal 
to  Hadley.  4. 

Russell,  Mr.  John.  (Rev.),  messen- 
ger from  Hadley  church,  105, 
135;  assists  at  ordination  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  213  ;  signs  me- 
morial from  Hadley,  216  ;  let- 
ter quoted,  252,  note  ;  harbors 
the  regicide  judges,  254  ;  let- 
ter quoted,  307,  note  ;  opposes 
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plan  of  concentration,  317, 
320  ;  sends  dispatch  to  Hart- 
ford, 824  ;  letter  quoted,  332  ; 
asks  for  men  to  guard  the  har- 
vesters, 345  ;  referred  to,  4, 
217,  309,  note,  310,  311,  335. 

Russell,  Richard,  referred  to,  190. 

Russell,  Samuel,  killed,  352. 

Russell,  Thomas,  killed,  506. 

Riist,  Israel  [1643-1712],  statistics, 
147  ;  referred  to,  222,  note ; 
mine  owner,  360  ;  sells  shares 
to  Medad  Pomeroy,  362 ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
572. 

Riist,  Nathaniel,  soldier,  575. 

Rtist,  Sarah,  222,  note. 

Rutherford,  Mr.,  letter  referred 
to,  203,  note. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at,  443. 

Sackett,  John,  statistics,  146  ;  his 
hired  man,  168. 

Saffer,  John  &  Co.,  monopoly  in 
making  pitch,  etc.,  359,  note  2. 

St.  Castine,  Baron,  incites  Indians 
against  English,  401  ;  French 
and  Indians  under,  attack 
Deerfield,  438. 

Salem,  witchcraft  craze  in,  227. 

Salisbury,  Capt.,  letter  sent  to,  355. 

Salmon  Falls  attacked,  429. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  home  lot,  37 ; 
approves  petition  for  a  minis- 
ter, 59  ;  contributes  land,  78 ; 
statistics,  145;  killed,  270; 
home  lot,  271 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572;  referred 
to,  554. 

Sanchumachu,  a  Hadley  sachem, 
299,  note  1. 

Sandford,  Coit  &  Griswold,  mine 
owners,  367. 

Sandford,  William,  captured  and 
exchanged.  513. 

Sankrohonk  river,  385. 

Sausamon,  reports  Philip's  plots, 
and  is  murdered,  244,  245, 

Savadge,  Capt.  Thomas,  brings  ac- 
tion in  court,  98. 

Savage,  Ephraim,  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Richard  Whar- 
ton, 362. 

Savage,  James,  quoted,  139 ;  re- 
ferred to,  359,  note  2. 

Savage,  Major  Thomas,  c  o  m  - 
mands  Massachusetts  soldiers, 
303  ;  arrives  at  Hadley,  304  ; 
troops  under  him,  305  ;  relin- 
ks 
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quishes  pursuit  of  Indians, 
306  ;  letter  quoted,  307,  note  ; 
at  Hadley,  313  ;  letter  quoted, 
ib.,  note  ;  orders  pursuit  of  In- 
dians, 314  ;  letter  of  Sec.  Raw- 
son  to,  315,  816  ;  recalled  to 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  322; 
soldiers  left  at  Hatfield. "340  ; 
referred  to,  310,  317,  n.,  320. 

Scales,  Matthew,  killed,  252. 

"  Scattacook"  (Schaghticoke).  win- 
ter quarters  of  King  Philip, 
295  ;  Indians  from,  encamped 
near  Deerfield,  435. 

Schenectady,  captured  by  French 
and  Indians,  410,  429. 

School,  Grammar,  first  establish- 
ed, 389,390 ;  to  be  maintained 
twenty  years,  531. 

School  house,  appointed  as  guard 
house,  276. 

Schools,  public,  established,  141 
first  school-master,  141,  142 
second  school-master,  191, 
early  schooling  in  New  Eng- 
land, 191,  192  ;  from  1669  to 
1676,  198  ;  proposal  to  employ 
Mr.  Watson,  ?■?).  ;  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  hired  to  teach.  194;  land 
set  apart  for,  218;  again 
taught  by  Joseph  Hawley,  383 ; 
Warham  Mather  engaged  as 
school-master  386;  new 
mode  of  paying  teachers,  386, 
387 ;  grammar  school  estab- 
lished, 389,  390  ;  salary  of  mas- 
ters, 426,  427;  new  school 
house  built  and  schools  made 
free,  ib.  ;  by-laws  for  furnish- 
ing fuel,  457  ;  more  land  set 
apart  for,  466 ;  stringent  by- 
laws concerning  fuel,  515,  516. 

Schuyler,  Col,,  goes  to  Canada  and 
redeems  captives,  444  ;  warns 
Deerfield  of  threatened  dan- 
ger, 478. 

Scott,  Charles,  mine  owner,  364. 

Scott.  Thomas,  killed,  256. 

Seaconck,  Canonchet  goes  there 
after  corn,  298. 

Searl,  John,  wife  of,  fined,  291, 
note. 

Searle,  Elisha,  son  of  John,  car- 
ried to  Canada,  494-496 ;  re- 
ferred to,  495,  note  ;  baptized 
Michael,  496,  577  ;  goes  to 
Mississippi  with  Indians,  496  ; 
returns  from  Canada,  ib.  ; 
granted  £10  and  made  Ser- 
geant, ib.  ;  his  account  of  In- 
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dian  raid  at  Pascommiick,  497, 
note  1  ;  record  of  baptism.  577. 

Searle,  John,  home  lot,  39  ;  statis- 
tics, 147  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  572  ;  referred 
to,  577. 

Searle,  John,  atPascommuck,491  ; 
himself  and  three  children 
killed,  495  and  note  3  ;  wife 
tomahawked,  497  and  note  2  ; 
referred  to,  494,  496. 

Searle,  Sarah,  referred  to,  576. 

Seeger  Swamp.  138. 

Seely  "  Cely  "  Capt.,  at  David  Wil- 
ton's, 253 ;  at  Northampton, 
264;  refuses  to  obey  Major 
Appleton,  265 ;  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  280,  282 ;  in  the 
Narragansett  expedition,  294  ; 
death,  295. 

Selectmen,  illegal  voting  for,  161, 
162  ;  overseers  of  the  poor, 454. 

Settlers,  list  of  from  1653  to  1695, 
145-147. 

Severance,  Daniel,  killed,  438. 

Severance,  Ebeuezer,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
498,  note. 

Sexton,  first  appointment  of,  544. 

Seymour,  Dr.,  homestead,  103 ; 
referred  to,  380. 

Shakspeare,  Usacksby,  Irilled  by 
Indians,  267  and  note,  268. 

Sheep,  raising  of  encouraged,  454, 
455  and  note  ;  pastures  seques- 
tered, 455  ;  hurdles,  ib.,  note  ; 
bounty  on,  offered,  559  ;  iirice 
of  wool,  560,  note. 

Sheldon,  Ebenezer,  granted  leave 
to  set  house  partly  on  high- 
way, 558. 

Sheldon,  George,  denies  the  "  An- 
gel of  Hadley  "  story,  254, 255  ; 
History  of  Deerfield.  cited,  252, 
326,  331,  334, 335,  340,  344,  note, 
432,  note,  478,  note  ;  quoted, 
481,  note;  cited,  484,  500. 

Sheldon,  Hannah,  referred  to,  222, 
note. 

Sheldon  [Shelding].  Isaac  [1629- 
1708],  chosen  selectman,  35, 
56  ;  home  lot,  36  ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  exchanges  land, 79 ; 
signs  church  covenant,  107 ; 
statistics,  146;  on  committee  to 
stake  out  highways,  357  ;  tith- 
ingman,  373,  374;  overseer  of 
tlie  poor,  454  ;  siabscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572;  refei-red 
to,  222,  note. 
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Sheldon,  Isaac,  referred  to,  558. 

Sheldon,  Capt.  John,  family  cap- 
tured after  brave  resistance, 
480  and  note  ;  removed  to 
Deerfield,  484,  485  ;  sent  to 
ransom  prisoners,  484. 

Sheldon,  Jonathan,  proposes  with 
others  to  take  entire  province 
loan,  563,  564. 

Sheldon,  Joseph,  soldier,  575. 

Sheldon,  Mary,  carried  to  Canada, 
484-485  ;  romance  of,  485  ;  has 
grant  of  land,  ib. 

Sheldon,  Mary,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Sheldon,  Theodore,  referred  to, 558. 

Sheldon,  Thomas,  selectman,  447  ; 
committee  to  stop  mouths  of 
gutters,  462  ;  committee  t  o 
erect  poor  house,  473  ;  has  care 
of  town  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, 558. 

Shelter  Island,  referred  to,  166. 

Shepherd,  Ma,ry,  confirms  the  re- 
port of  the  spies,  303. 

Shepherd,  constantly  employed, 
186. 

Shepherd's  Island,  21. 

Sikes,  Richard,  testifies  in  slander 
trial,  49. 

Sill,  Capt.  Joseph,  at  Northamp- 
ton, 262 ;  marches  to  I'elieve 
Springfield,  263. 

Silliman,  Prof.  Benjamin,  visits 
lead  mine,  366. 

Simpson,  Sampson,  obtains  a  grant 
of  mineral  lands,  308  and 
note  ;  referred  to,  364,  368. 

Simsbury,  Ct.,  burned,  315. 

Slaves,  Negro,  burned  alive,  377 
and  note. 

Smead,  William  [1635-1703],  home 
lot,  39  ;  required  to  pay  for  his 
home  lot,  87  ;  statistics,  146  ; 
house  burned  by  Indians,  269  ; 
war  grant  and  its  location.  270, 
312,  note  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573 ;  in  Falls 
fight,  574. 

Smead's  Island,  an  Indian  camp  at, 
330. 

Smith,  Christopher  [*1654-1692], 
home  lot.  36 ;  approves  peti- 
tion for  a  minister,  59  ;  con- 
tributes land,  78  ;  statistics, 
146  :  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  571. 

Smith  College,  on  Clarke's  and 
Woodward's  lots,  38. 

Smith,  Johanna,  killed,  339. 
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Smith,  John,  killed  at  Hatfield, 
339  ;  referred  to,  354,  note. 

Smith,  John,  referred  to,  283. 

Smith,  Jonathan,  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Smith,  Corporal  Jonathan,  sued 
by  Joseph  Parsons,  450  ;  ap- 
peals to  Inferior  Court,  ib.  ; 
goes  to  Canada  with  commis- 
sioners, 536. 

Smith,  Joseph, original  petitioner, 6 

Smith,  Joseph,  mentioned,  354,  n. 

Smith,  Martin,  mine  owner,  360  ; 
sells  his  shares,  361. 

Smith,  Mary,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Smith,  Oliver,  referred  to,  339, 
note,  2,  351.  note. 

Smith,  Lieut.  Philip,  lieutenant  of 
the  Hampshire  Troop,  14  3; 
death  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  witchcraft,  236 ;  referred 
to,  418. 

Smith,  Richard,  original  petition- 
er, 6. 

Smith.  Samuel,  agent  of  Hartford 
company,  76  ;  juryman,  98  ; 
signs  church  covenant.  107  ; 
statistics,  147  ;  chosen  deputy 
from  Northampton  and  Had- 
ley,  155  ;  agent  to  the  Indians, 
179;  signs  memorial  from  Had- 
ley,  216  ;  referred  to,  339.note  ; 
home  lot,  380  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572. 

Smith,  Sarah,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Snow  shoes,  506. 

Sopos,  surety  for  Wenawen,  178. 

Southampton,  part  of  Northamp- 
ton, 12  ;  lead  mine  and  mining 
operations  in,  361-369  ;  Capt. 
Taylor's  grant  in,  494,  note. 

South  Hadley,  directions  to  the 
seating  committee,  516,  note. 

South  Kingston,  site  of  Narragan- 
sett  fort,  294. 

South  Street,  91  ;  part  of  county 
road,  164  ;  not  enclosed  by  pal- 
isades, 278  ;  brick  yard  on,  383. 

Southwell,  William,  statistics,  147. 

Spectacle  Pond,  Indians  killed 
near,  402. 

Spinning  made  compulsory,  185. 

Spring  Street,  called  "  Hawley 
Lane,"  93. 

Springfield  (Agawam),  its  citizens 
promote  the  settlement  at 
Northampton,  5, 6,  7  ;  petition 
of  citizens  of,  8  ;  purchased  of 
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the  Agawams,  9 ;  first  meet- 
ing of  Northampton  planters 
at,  13  ;  order  concerning  treas- 
urer's warrants  on,  33 ;  grist 
mill  at,  55  ;  roadway  to  east  of 
Connecticut  River,  61  ;  court 
to  be  held  at,  62  ;  session  of 
court  at,  66,  67  ;  first  meeting 
house  in,  83  ;  house  of  correc- 
tion at,  104 ;  church  repre- 
sented at  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Mather,  105 ;  first  meet- 
ing of  county  commissioners 
held  at,  128 ;  church  repre- 
sented at  election  of  elder  and 
deacon,  135;  to  maintain 
county  road,  164 ;  damages 
awarded  to,  179 ;  boating  be- 
tween, and  Hartford,  198; 
church  represented  at  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
213  ;  first  witchcraft  trial  at, 
228 ;  trial  of  Mary  Parsons 
held  at,  230  ;  soldiers  sent  to, 
257  ;  garrisoned,  259  ;  treach- 
ery of  Indians  belonging  at, 
263  ;  attacked  and  burned  by 
Indians,  264  ;  garrison  at,  272, 
323  ;  offenders  against  sump- 
tuary laws,  290,  291  ;  fined  for 
non-assessments,  291,  292  ;  sol- 
diers in  Falls  fight,  327; 
boundary  between,  and  North- 
ampton settled,  384,  385  ;  part 
of  Randolph's  proposed  dis- 
trict, 395  ;  Gov.  Andros  visits, 
396 ;  friendly  Indians  killed 
at,  402  ;  much  sickness  in,  414  ; 
furnishes  soldiers,  431,  435; 
Indians  near,  439  ;  suffers  from 
flood.  453,  note ;  number  of 
houses  in  1675,  574. 

Squakeag  Indians,  Northfield  pur- 
chased of,  9. 

Squakeag,  plantation  granted  at, 
223  ;  Indian  headtjuarters  at, 
313  ;  rumor  that  Indians  were 
near,  337. 

Squares  in  meadows,  first,  second 
and  third,  22. 

Stamford,  settler  from,  6. 

Standley,  Lt.,  referred  to,  253,  280. 

State  Street,  palisades  cross,  277. 

Statistics  of  the  first  settlers,  145, 
146,  147. 

Stearns,  Charles,  mine  owner,  367  ; 
sells  lead  mine,  ib.  ;  men- 
tioned, 368. 

Stebbins,  Benjamin,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
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444,  note ;  sent  as  guard  to 
Albany,  445  ;  licensed  as  re- 
taller,  469  ;  in  meadow  fight, 
481  ;  granted  saw  mill  site, 
544,  545  ;  in  King  William's 
War,  575 ;  in  Queen  Anne's 
War,  577. 

Stebbins,  Benoni,  tries  to  run 
away,  180 ;  story  of  the  at- 
temx)t,  181 ;  removes  to  Deer- 
field,  183  ;  fined  for  wearing 
long  hair,  291,  note  ;  captured 
by  and  escapes  from  Indians, 
351  ;  his  house  bravely  de- 
fended, 480;  in  Falls  fight, 
574 ;  killed,  183. 

Stebbin,  Deacon,  sent  north  for 
corn,  3,  note, 

Stebbins,  Ebenezer,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
444,  note. 

Stebbins,  Edward,  escapes,  326, 
note  1. 

Stebbins,  Elizabeth,  referred  to, 576 

Stebbins,  John  [*1656-1679],  casts 
lot  for  meadow  land,  58 ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  minister, 
59  ;  brings  action  against 
Northampton,  66,  67  ;  chosen 
measurer,  71,  94  ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  chosen  on  first  high- 
way committee,  90 ;  juryman, 
98 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107 ;  on  committee  to  build 
second  meeting  house,  120; 
protests  against  vote  to  give 
away  sequestered  land,  133 ; 
statistics,  145  ;  chosen  bailiff, 
161;  to  help  build  the  mill,  169; 
referred  to,  182,  237;  death 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  234, 
235  ;  report  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  235 ;  tradition  con- 
cerning, ib. ,  note  ;  selectman 
in  1675,  278  ;  tithingman,  373  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571. 

Stebbins,  John  Jr.,  punished  for 
helping  lads  to  run  away,  181. 

Stebbins,  Mehitable,  485. 

Stebbins,  Rowland,  235,  note. 

Stebbins,  Thomas,  a  witness  in 
slander  trial,  48 ;  iuryman, 
66,98. 

Stebbins,  Thomas,  saves  Capt. 
Wright's  house  from  burning, 
493  and  note  1  ;  facts  concern- 
ing, 576,  577. 

Stebbins,  Thomas,  witness  to  In- 
dian deed,  11. 


STODDARD. 

Stedman,  John,  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Stedman,  Thomas,  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Stendall,  John  Frederick,  mine 
owner,  364. 

Stevens,  Cyprian,  proposes  a  new 
way  to  Boston,  376  and  note. 

Stevens,  Mr.,  wheat  sent  by,  to 
pay  for  bell,  378. 

Stevens,  Mr.  [Timothj^],  school- 
master, 390 ;  his  salary  not 
paid,  the  town  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  settle,  437  and  note. 

Stiles,  Benjamin,  mine  owner,  364. 

Stiles,  President,  letter  to,  335. 

Stock  well,  Quintin,  captured,  350  ; 
wx'ites  letter  home,  354. 

Stoddard,  Mrs.  Esther,  referred 
to,  206. 

Stoddard,  Esther,  referred  to,  390, 
note. 

Stoddard,  Hester,  referred  to,  222. 

Stoddard,  Col.  John,  recommends 
use  of  dogs,  477,  note  ;  brings 
first  news  of  attack  on  Deer- 
field,  479,  480 ;  journal  cited, 
486  ;  sent  to  Canada  to  ransom 
prisoners,  488  ;  scouting  expe- 
dition to  Lake  Cham  plain,  507, 
508  ;  letter  to  Gov.  Dummer, 
531  ;  second  in  command  in 
Hampshire  County,  534  ;  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  Cana- 
dian government  for  return  of 
prisoners,  5  35;  journey  to 
Canada,  536-542  ;  sums  up  the 
result,  542  ;  ordered  to  notify 
Connecticut  lawyers,  548; 
land  granted  to,  567  ;  in  Queen 
Anne's  War,  577  ;  referred  to, 
486,  note,  489,  539,  541. 

Stoddard,  Mary,  referred  to,  332. 

Stoddard,  Rev.  Solomon  [164  3- 
1739],  statistics,  147  ;  invited 
to  come  to  Northampton,  310  ; 
terms  of  settlement,  311,  313; 
grant  of  meadow  land,  313  ; 
he  accepts  the  call,  ib.  ;  lives 
on  the  Mather  homestead,  ib.  ; 
is  ordained,  313  ;  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, ib.,  note;  his  pecu- 
liar doctrine  proi)Ounded,  214 ; 
one  hundred  four  per  sons  take 
the  covenant,  ib.  ;  daughters 
taiight  by  Mr.  Hawley,  233  ; 
letter  of,  quoted,  338 ;  letter 
about  disarming  the  Indians, 
345 ;  letter  in  Mather's  His- 
tory, cited,  353  ;  letter  to  Con- 
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necticut  Council  cited,  ib.  ; 
petition  to  General  Court,  288, 
note  1  ;  letter  to  Increase 
Matlier,  289 ;  buys  Matthew 
Clesson's  homestead,  312,  note 
1 ;  letter  to  the  Council,  318 
319  ;  extensive  revival,  374 
home  lot  granted  in  1681,  ib. 
buys  homestead,  375;  house 
on  Prospect  Street,  412  ;  pro- 
poses new  way  to  the  Bay, 
424;  back  pay  voted,  42  6: 
gives  receipt  for  same,  ib.  ; 
petitions  town  to  pay  salary  in 
money,  452  ;  letter  to  William 
Stoug'hton,  465.  466  ;  letter  to 
Gov.  Dudley,  477  and  note ; 
salary  raised,  546,  547 ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
571 ;  referred  to,  127,  131,  139, 
206,  215,  217,  221,  225,  note, 
246,  274,  note,  290,  383,  390, 
note,  391,  406,  438,  489,  517, 
530,  574. 

Stoddard's  Meadow,  221. 

Stone,  Rev.  Mr.,  mentioned,  4. 

Stony  Brook,  claimed  as  boundary 
line,  384. 

Stoughton,  William,  deputy  pres- 
ident, 395  ;  letter  to,  465. 

Streets,  West  and  Green  streets 
laid  out,  90  ;  irregular  beauty 
of,  90,  91  ;  Main.  91  ;  King,  ib'.; 
Market,  ib. :  Bridge,  ib. ;  Hav»'- 
ley,  ib.  ;  Pleasant,  ib.  ;  South, 
ib.  ;  Elm,  ib.  :  Prospect,  ib.  ; 
to  be  kept  clear,  and  racing 
in  prohibited.  162,  163. 

Strong,  Al)igailo.  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Strong,  Abigail  Jr.,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Strong,  Gov.  Caleb,  homestead, 
18  ;  referred  to,  115. 

Strong,  Ebenezer,  referred  to,  115; 
buys  home  lot  of  James  Cor- 
nish, 142  ;  buvs  mining  stock, 
360,  361;  sells  lead  mine 
shares,  362  :  chosen  ensign  of 
militia,  405  ;  chosen  collector 
of  Mr.  Stoddard's  rate,  452  ; 
committee  to  consider  method 
of  dividing  commons,  549  ; 
trustee  to  distribute  loans, 
564 :  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573. 

Strong.  Freedom,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Strong,  Hester,  fined,  291,  note. 


STRONG. 

Strong,  Jedediah  [1639-1733],  buys 
Increase  Turner's  lot.  38 ;  re- 
ferred to,  118;  eniijloyed  to 
blow  the  trumpet,  121  ;  lot, 
131;  buys  George  Fyler's 
home  lot,  166  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Strong,  Jeremiah,  soldier,  575. 

Strong,  Jerijah,  meeting  house  ac- 
count, 121.  note  3. 

Strong,  Elder  John  [1605-1699], 
buys  John  Webb's  lot,  39  ;  lot 
on  South  Street,  ib.  ;  receives 
part  of  contributed  land.  79  ; 
home  lot,  ib.  ;  his  arrival  ben- 
efits the  town,  80  ;  grants  of 
land  to,  87  ;  a  founder  of  the 
church,  105  ;  signs  church  cov- 
enant. 107  ;  children  baptized, 
108  ;  one  of  the  seven  pillars 
of  the  church,  109  ;  biograph- 
ical sketch,  114,  117 ;  auto- 
graph, 114  ;  chosen  ruling  el- 
der, 135  ;  statistics,  146  ;  com- 
mittee to  obtain  school-master, 
193 ;  signs  petition  against 
customs  duties,  197  ;  appraises 
estate  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather, 
205  ;  ai)pointed  trustee,  206  ; 
committee  to  settle  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 211  ;  assists  at  his  ordi- 
nation. 213;  an  engager  at 
Northfield,  223  ;  daug  h  t  e  r  s 
presented  for  wearing  silk, 
291.  note  ;  signs  letter  to 
Council,  319  ;  mine  owner, 
360  ;  committee  to  seat  meet- 
ing house,  517  ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  572  ;  re- 
ferred to,  96, 121,  123,  416,  418, 
511,  556. 

Strong,  John,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  exi)edition, 
498,  note  ;  wounded,  498,  499  ; 
in  Qiieen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Strong,  John,  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573. 

Strong,  Jonathan,  referred  to,  485. 

Strong,  Mary,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107  ;  convicted  of  wear- 
ing silk  in  a  "  flaunting  man- 
ner," 291,  note. 

Strong,  Mary,  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College.  573. 

Strong,  Noah,  tradition,  236,  237. 

Strong,  Preserved,  in  meadow 
fight,  482  ;  in  Queen  Anne's 
War.  577. 

Strong,  Samuel  Sr.,  wounded,  cap- 
tured and  carried  to  Canada, 
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510  ;  returns  to  Northampton, 
ib.  ;  subscription   to  Harvard 
College,  573. 

Strong,    Samuel  Jr.,   killed,  510. 

Strong,  Samuel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Strong,  Thomas,  to  help  build  the 
mill,  169;  tithingman,  374; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571. 

Sturgis,  J.  R.,  mine  ow^ner,  367  ; 
referred  to,  368. 

Such,  Samuell,  288. 

Sudbury,  attacked,  299. 

Suffiekf,  resettled,  401  ;  damaged 
by  a  flood,  453,  note. 

Sumner,  George  [1634-1715],  home 
lot,  39  :  required  to  pay  for 
his  home  lot,  87 ;  statistics, 
146  ;  home  lot  forfeited,  186 ; 
other  land  given  him,  187. 

Sumptuary  Laws,  their  enforce- 
ment, 290,  note,  291,  note. 

Sunderland,  Vt.,  rendezvous  of  In- 
dian tribes,  296. 

Surgeon,  first  one  in  Northamp- 
ton, 166,  167. 

Swain,  Capt.  Jeremiah,  succeeds 
Capt.  Turner,  339,  note ;  at 
Hadley,  342 ;  sends  a  detach- 
ment to  Turner's  Falls,  345  ; 
ordered  to  destrov  corn  at 
Deerfield  and  Northfleld,  346  ; 
recalled.  347  ;  referred  to,  348 ; 
sent  against  Indians,  401. 

Swamp.  Great,  in  meadow,  462  ; 
Mill  River  cliannel  turned 
through,  462,  463. 

Swan,  Thomas,  house  burned,  377. 

Swansea,  Swanzey,  assaulted  by 
Indians,  245,  246  ;  Philip  at, 
346. 

Sweden,  witchcraft  in,  227,  note. 

Switzerland,  witchcraft  in,  227,  n. 

Talcott,  Capt.,  sent  from  Con- 
necticut, 431. 

Talcott,  Major  John,  ordered  to 
Springfield,  253  ;  to  march  by 
waj^  of  Quabaug,  338  ;  com- 
mands Connecticiit  forces,  341 ; 
requisition  for  provisions  and 
ammunition,  341,  342; 
marches  up  on  west  side  of 
Connecticut  River,  343  ;  re- 
turns to  Connecticut,  3  4  5; 
pursues  the  Indians,  346  and 
note  ;  sent  to  Hadley,  351. 

Tar,  method  of  making  and  prices 
named,  463  and  notes. 


TITHINGMEN. 

Taunton,  assaulted,  246. 

Taxes,  amount  levied  in  1664,  148  ; 
burdensome,  288,  289  ;  unjust, 
under  Andros  government, 
396 ;  extra  because  of  war, 
419  ;  new  taxes  levied,  421, 
422  ;  prices  of  grain  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  422,  note  ;  called 
rates,  425  ;  collected  by  con- 
stables, ib.  ;  paid  in  produce, 
ib.  ;  poll,  difficulty  about,  517. 

Tay,  Lt.  Isaiah,  commands  volun- 
teers in  Falls  fight,  327. 

Taylor,  Johanna,  referred  to,  222, 
note. 

Taylor,  Capt.  John  [1641-1704], 
home  lot,  38  ;  referred  to,  118, 
222,  note,  492,  534  ;  statistics, 
147 ;  saw  mill  grant,  221  ; 
starts  in  pursuit  of  Indians, 
494  and  note  ;  killed,  ib.  ;  land 
granted  to,  557,  558  ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  572  ; 
in  King  William's  War,  575  ; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
444,  note  ;  sent  as  guard  to 
Albany,  445 ;  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  575. 

Taylor,  Mary,  referred  to,  222,  n. 

Taylor.  Samuel,  referred  to,  557. 

Taylor,  Thankful,  referred  to,  222, 
note. 

Taylor,  Thankful,  referred  to,  497. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  referred  to,  557. 

Terry,  Sergeant  Samuel,  commit- 
tee on  boundary,  384. 

Thacher's  History  of  Plymouth, 
quoted,  241,  note. 

Thomas,  Rowland,  explores  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  3  ; 
juryman,  66 ;  committee  on 
Sprin  gfield  bound  a  r  y ,  384; 
pays  towards  purchase  of  Non- 
otuck,  576. 

Thro,  David,  granted  land,  139. 

Tilstone.  Thomas,  messenger  from 
Dorchester  church,  105. 

Tilton,  Peter,  interested  in  con- 
troversy over  the  new  church 
in  Boston,  217  ;  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war, 
273 ;  letter  to  Gov.  Brad- 
street,  cited,  414,  note. 

Ting,  Mr.,  referred  to,  232. 

Tithingmen,  first  appointed  in 
1678,  370,  373  ;  duties  of,  370 
and  notes,  373,  374  ;  office  es- 
tablished   in    England,    370; 
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first  chosen  to  preserve  order, 
on  the  Sabbath,  371  ;  neighbor- 
hood inspectors,  ib.  and  note 
had  power  of  constables,  ib. 
duties  enlarged,  372  and  notes 
annually    elected,    372,    374 
special  instructions   to,    373 
number    varies    in    different 
years,  374. 

Toby,  Mt.,  Indians  captured  near, 
442. 

Tom,  a  slave,  364. 

Tom,  Mt.,  named,  3;  origin  of 
name  questioned.  1G4,  note. 

Torbay,  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
at,  394. 

Torrey,  William,  Clerk  house  of 
deputies,  72. 

To  to,  w^arns  English  of  proposed 
attack  on  Springfield,  263. 

Towcanchasson,  brings  proposi- 
tions for  exchange  of  prison- 
ers and  offers  of  peace,  321. 

Town  meeting,  the  first,  24,  25  ; 
second,  28  ;  their  frequency  in 
1656,  and  business  transacted 
at,  34  ;  absentees  from  fined, 
86,  87  ;  regulations  for  con- 
ducting, 101,  102;  rules 
adopted  for  their  government, 
136  ;  Gov.  Andros  restricts  the 
number  of,  396  ;  time  of  elect- 
ing ofiicers  changed,  397  and 
note  ;  roll  call  system  adopted, 
418  ;  fines  for  non-attendance, 
418,  419 ;  method  of  proced- 
ure in,  458,  459  ;  moderator, 
459.  460  and  note. 

Town  Records,  first  book  of,  53. 

Towns,  seven  thriving,  249  ;  five 
attacked  by  Indians,  ib. 

Train  Bands,  regulations,  100; 
first  oneinNoi'thampton,  101  ; 
disorganized  after  loss  of  char- 
ter, 403. 

Treat  [Trot]  Mathias,  an  original 
petitioner,  6. 

Treat,  Richard,  sued  by  William 
Holton.  99. 

Treat,  Major  Robert,  appointed 
commander  of  Connecticut 
forces,  253 ;  quartered  at  Da- 
vid Wilton's,  ib.  ;  receives  re- 
inforcements, 257  ;  goes  to 
Northfield,  ib.  ;  hit  by  a  spent 
ball,  and  retreats,  258 ;  re- 
called to  Connecticut,  25  9; 
second  in  command,  ib.  ;  at 
Northampton,  260;  arrives 
while    battle    at    "Bloody 


TYNG. 
Brook  "  is  in  progress,  261 ;  or- 
ders to  re-occupy  Northfield 
countermanded.  262  ;  marches 
from  Westfield  to  relieve 
Springfield,  263;  recalled  to 
Connecticut,  264;  aids  in  de- 
fence of  Hatfield,  266  ;  sends 
a  detachment  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  269 ;  orders  forests 
searched,  272  ;  returns  to  Con- 
necticut, ib.  ;  Wilton's  a  c  - 
count  book,  280,  281,  282,  283  ; 
in  Narragansett  expedition, 
294 ;  commands  Connecticut 
troops,  303  ;  at  Northampton, 
305  ;  his  arrival  saves  the  town 
from  destruction,  308;  recalled 
to  Hartford,  322  ;  referred  to, 
110,  265,  309. 

Trees,  pine,  protection  of,  544. 

Trumbull,  Judah,  killed,  507. 

Tucker,  Miss,  residence  of  men- 
tioned, 412. 

Turner,  Increase,  buys  Hutchin- 
son's lot,  38  ;  statistics,  147. 

Turner,  Praisever  [1640-1  675 J, 
transaction  concerning  the 
mill,  96 ;  charged  with  circu- 
lating a  false  report,  133  ;  sta- 
tistics, 147  ;  mill  burglarized, 
178  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  572  ;  killed,  267  ;  home 
lot,  267,  268  ;  referred  to,  111. 

Turner,  Capt.  William,  arrives  at 
Northampton,  305  ;  and  is  in- 
strumental in  saving  town 
from  destruction,  308  ;  com- 
mands in  Hampshire,  3  22; 
asks  to  be  relieved,  323  and 
note ;  letter  to  the  Council, 
quoted,  324;  commands  in 
Falls  fight,  327  ;  surprises  the 
enemy,  328  ;  falls  back  before 
them,  329 ;  orders  a  retreat, 
330  ;  killed,  331  ;  his  name  a]p- 
plied  to  the  Falls,  ib.  ;  his 
body  found,  343  ;  referred  to, 
309,  326,  note,  332,  333,  339,  n. 

Turner's  Falls,  fight  at,  326-336; 
Indian  camp  surprised,  328 ; 
the  Indians  rally  and  attack 
the  foe,  329  ;  a  retreat  com- 
menced, 330  ;  loss  of  English, 
331,  332  ;  loss  of  Indians,  332. 

Turpentine,  gathered  from  pine 
trees,  463  and  notes ;  regula- 
tions concerning  the  gathering 
of,  544. 

Tyng,  Jonathan,  referred  to,  359, 
note. 
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UMPANCHELA. 

Umpanchela,  signs  deed  of  Cap- 
awonke,  56  ;  not  satisfied  with 
price  paid  for  it,  04  ;  hears  of 
its  proposed  sale,  69,  70. 

Uncas,  is  constantly  fighting,  174  ; 
referred  to,  250. 

Unitarian  Society,  formed,  81. 

Upham,  Lieut.  Phinehas,  at  Hat- 
field, 262;  at  Hadley,  264; 
defends  Hatfield.  266  ;  in  Nar- 
ragansett  expedition,  2  9  4; 
death  of,  295. 

Usher,  Hezekiah,  interested  in 
lead  mine,  359  ;  sketch  of,  ib., 
note  1  ;  becomes  owner  of  half 
the  mine,  360  ;  buys  shares  in 
the  mine,  361,  362 ;  buys  of 
Joseph  Hawley  and  of  Rich- 
ard Wharton,  362;  death  of, 
ib.  ;  referred  to,  363. 

Usher,  Sarah,  referred  to,  859, 
note  1. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  in  1712,  513. 

Vaudreuil,  Gov.,  reports  causes 
of  failure  of  attack  on  North- 
ampton, 504,  505  ;  proposes  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  513  ;  re- 
ceivescommissioners,  536 ;  not 
willing  to  release  English  pris- 
oners, 537,  538,  539  ;  refuses 
list  of  prisoners,  540  ;  sends 
commissioners  home,  541  ;  re- 
ferred to,  484,  491,  note,  506, 
510. 

Venturer's  Field,  21. 

Wachuset,  orders  for  its  capture 
countermanded,  341. 

Wadsworth,  Sergt.  Joseph,  sent  to 
Westfield,  257. 

Wadsworth,  Mr.  William,  sent  for 
corn,  3,  note  1. 

Wait,  Abijah,  owner  of  saw  mill, 
545. 

Wait,  Joseph,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note. 

Wait,  William,  statistics,  147. 

Wait,  William  Jr.,  statistics,  147. 

Waite,  Benjamin,  guide  at  Falls 
fight,  327  ;  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren taken  by  the  Indians, 
352  ;  determines  to  redeem  the 
captives,  352,  353  ;  journey  to 
Canada  and  discovery  of  pris- 
oners, 353  ;  a  child  born  to, 
ib.  ;  writes  letters  home,  354  ; 
returns  to  Hatfield  with  cap- 
tives, ib. 


WEBB. 

Waite,  "  Canada,"  referred  to,  354 
and  note. 

Waite,  C.  Edson,  referred  to,  494, 
note  2. 

Waite,   Chester,  referred  to,  494. 

Walker,  John,  killed,  575. 

Walnut  Trees  Division,  21. 

Walteonumus  [Wattanummon  ] , 
sachem,  killed,  487. 

Wampanoags,  9 ;  Indian  nation  of. 
240  ;  attack  Northfield,  255  ; 
gather  at  mass  meeting,  296. 

Wamsutta,  named  Alexander,  240. 

Wappaye,  predicts  war  with  the 
Indians,  245. 

Waranoak  Indians,  Westfield 
purchased  of,  9. 

Waranoack,    trading  house,    163. 

Ware  River,  camp  of  Narragan- 
setts  at.  295. 

War,  King  Philip's,  238-348  ;  King 
William's  French  and  Indian, 
429-445  ;  Queen  Anne's  French 
and  Indian,  475-514. 

Warham.  Rev.  John,  referred  to, 
112,  205,  415,  553. 

Warner,  Andrew,  juryman,  98 ; 
committee  to  survey  county 
road, 164. 

Warner,  Eleazar,  goes  with  com- 
missioners to  Canada,  536. 

Warner,  Mark,  statistics,  147. 

Warner,  Mt.,  Richard  Church 
murdered  at,  441. 

Watertown,  regulations  for  seat- 
ing meeting  house,  516,  note. 

Watson,  Mr.  [Caleb],  school-mas- 
ter, 193  and  note. 

Watts,  Capt.,  referred  to.  111  ; 
sent  with  reinforcements  from 
Hartford,  249 ;  ret  urns  to 
Hartford,  251  ;  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  283  ;  in  Narragan- 
sett  expedition,  294  ;  sent  to 
pursue  Indian  raiders,  351. 

Wawhillowa,  alias  Chicawallop, 
signs  Indian  Deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11. 

Webb,  Jeremiah,  referred  to,  532. 

Webb  [Web],  John  [*1654-1670J, 
original  petitioner,  6  ;  attends 
first  meeting  of  planters,  13  ; 
home  lot,  18  ;  lot  corner  Main 
and  South  Streets,  38 ;  sells 
lot  on  South  Street,  39  ;  au- 
thorized to  buy  Capawonke, 
55  ;  complained  of  by  Joseph 
Parsons,  63 ;  licensed  to  keep 
an  ordinary,  64  ;  pays  thirty 
shillings  for  Capawonke,  ib.  ; 
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location  of  his  tavern,  65  :  sued 
by  Benjamin  Cooley,  66,  67  ; 
on  a  con)  mil  tee  to  sell  Capa- 
wonke.  70  ;  appointed  to  deal 
with  Edward  Elmore,  7y  ;  at- 
torney for  Thomas  Bnrnham, 
84  ;  granted  damages  for.  ib.  ; 
mill  trench,  96  ;  home  lot,  97  ; 
first  c<>urt  held  at  his  inn,  98  ; 
sued  for  debt,  ib.  :  takes  free- 
man's oath,  99  ;  brazier,  102  ; 
exchanges  lots  with  Elder 
Strong,'"ll6;  wolf  killer,  129; 
statistics,  146 ;  cattle  and 
horses  stolen,  176  ;  among  the 
first  to  buy  sheep,  186  ;  ex- 
cused from  ferry  and  high- 
way rates,  ib.  ;  paid  for  kill- 
ing wolves,  190  ;  buys  trading 
rights,  467  ;  referred  to,  56. 
117,  310.  553,  554. 

Webb,  John  [1640-1720],  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  578  : 
in  Falls  fight.  574. 

Webb,  John,  prisoner,  429,  note. 

Webb.  John,  has  care  of  house  of 
correction.  474. 

Webb,  Patience,  killed  at  Pascom- 
muck,  493  ;  referred  to,  495. 

Webb,  Richard,  referred  to,  495, 
532  ;  in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Webster.  John,  magistrate.  97 ; 
member  of  the  county  court, 
98  :  notice  of,  ib.  note. 

Webster,  Mary,  charged  with 
witchcraft,  tried  and  acquit- 
ted, 235,  236. 

Webster.  Thomas,  statistics.  147. 

Webster.  William,  referred  to,236. 

Weeden's  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  New  England,  quo- 
ted, 182.  note. 

Wekly,  Richard,  an  orignal  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Weller,  Jolin,  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573. 

Weller.  Nathaniel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Weller,  Richard,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107;  statistics.  147; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571  ;  referred  to,  554. 

Wells,  Ebenezer,  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  575. 

Wells.  Widow  Hepzibah,  three 
daughters  tomahawked,  434. 

Wells,  Capt.  John,  committee  on 
boundary,  447  :  commands  at- 
tack against  Indians  in  Deer- 
field  me:idows.   480 ;    sent  to 
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I  ransom    prisoners,     484  ;    re- 

I  ferred  to,  486. 

j   Wells,   Lieut.    John,   member   of 
!  Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party. 

498.  note  ;  killed,  499. 

Wells,  Jonathan,  adventures  after 
Falls  fight,  333,  334 :  reaches 
Hatfield,  334,  referred,  to.  336. 
444. 

Wells,  Thomas,  Indians  lodged  at 
his  house,  402 ;  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  par- 
ty, 444,  note. 

Wenawen,  robs  the  mill,  178. 

Wennimisset,  Indian  camp  at,  246. 

Wequamps,  first  fight  wath  the 
Indians  at,  252. 

Westcarr.  Dr.,  referred  to,  256,  n. 

Westfield,  purchased  of  the  War- 
anoaks,9  :  road  to,  164  ;  George 
Fyler  removes  to,  166  ;  Indian 
of  complains  of  damage  by 
whites,  182  ;  rate  for  building 
the  "  castle,"  223  ;  garrison  at, 
259,  272,  307  :  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  283  ;  women  pre- 
sented for  wearing  silk,  290  ; 
offenders  against  sumptuary 
laws,  291  ;  fined  for  non- 
assessments,  291,  292;  men 
killed  and  houses  burned  in. 
314  ;  to  remove  to  Springfield, 
316 ;  protests  against  consoli- 
dation, 320 ;  soldiers  in  the 
Falls  fight,  327  ;  furnishes  sol- 
diers. 431.  435 ;  damage  by 
flood  in,  453,  note :  petitions 
for  land,  465  ;  petition  gi-ant- 
ed.  466. 

Westhampton,  part  of  Northamp- 
ton. 12;  burning  the  woods 
in,  166  ;  lead  vein  in.  361. 

West  Springfield,  meeting  house, 
121.  note  2. 

West  Street,  palisades  cross,  276  ; 
bridge  mentioned,  390. 

Westhood,  William,  agent  of 
Hartford  company,  76. 

Wethersfield,  Ct..  when  settled,  2; 
early  settlers  from.  6 :  meet- 
ing house,  121.  note  2  ;  number 
of  houses  in  1675,  574. 

Weymouth,  attacked.  299. 

Whalley,  Edward,  mandate  for 
arrest  of.  150  ;  the  Regicide, 
in  Hadley,  254. 

Wharton.  Richard,  mine  owner, 
359  ;  notice  of,  ib. ,  note  ;  owns 
half  the  mine,  360  ;  estate  sold, 
362  ;  referred  to,  363. 
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Wheat,  an  important  crop,  126  ; 
price  fixed  in  1661,  ib.  ;  price 
of  in  1663,  140 ;  decline  in 
yield  of,  553. 

Wheeler,  Capt.,  wounded,  247. 

Whelstone,  Increase,  killed,  309. 

Whipple,  Capt.,  in  Hampshire 
Conuty,  o05 ;  marches  east- 
ward with  Major  Savage,  322. 

White,  Goodman,  messenger  from 
Hadley  chtirch,  105. 

White,  John,  juryman,  98 ;  or- 
dered to  consider  complaint 
of  Margaret  Bliss,  99  ;  deputy 
from  Hadley,  155. 

White,  John,  sewer  commissioner, 
519  ;  asks  pay  for  services,524. 

Whiteing,  Giles, attends  first  meet- 
ing of  planters,  13. 

Whiting,  Capt.,  with  fifty  men  at 
Deerfield,  434. 

Whiting,  Major,  procures  five 
brisk  Indians,  501  ;  referred 
to,  503  :  at  Northampton  with 
Connecticut  troops,  504. 

Whiting,  Rev.  John,  assists  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 213. 

Whitney,  Josiah  D.,  referred  to, 
367,  note. 

Whitney,  Prof.  J.  D.,  report  on 
lead  mines,  367,  368  and  note, 

Whitterage,  John,  killed,  575, 

Wilcot,  Roger,  legal  opinion  so- 
licited from,  548, 

Willard.  CoL,  ordered  to  scout 
with  men  and  dogs,  477,  note, 

Willard,  Goodman,  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573, 

Willard,  Major  Simon,  requested 
to  assist  in  securing  a  minis- 
ter, 60,  74  :  drives  off  Indians 
from  Brookfield,  248  ;  marches 
for  Wennimisset,  250. 

Willets,  Thomas,  referred  to,  175. 

William  and  Mary,  on  the  throne 
of  England,  429, 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  lands 
at  Torbay,  394. 

Williams.  Arthur  [*1655-16  73] . 
home  lot,  36  ;  casts  lot  for 
meadow  land,  58 ;  commis- 
sioner f 01'  holding  court  a  t 
Springfield,  66  ;  elected  com- 
missioner, 67  ;  appointed  com- 
missioner and  selectman,  68 ; 
signs  petition  for  abatement 
of  taxes,  72  ;  contributes  land, 
78  ;  freeman,  86  :  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  statistics,  145; 


WILTON, 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 572, 

Williams,  Eliphalet,  homestead, 
20  ;  referred  to,  311. 

Williams.  Eunice,  referred  to,  483; 
her  release  attempted,  535. 

Williams.  Goodman,  messenger 
from  Roxbury  church,  105, 

Williams,  H,  L,,  homestead,  39, 

Williams,  Mrs.  John,  made  pris- 
oner, 479. 

Williams,  Rev,  John,  referred  to, 
205  ;  ' '  Redeemed  Captiv  e  ,  " 
335 ;  himself  and  family  cap- 
tured, 479:  Avife  and  three 
children  murdered,  ib.  ;  him- 
self and  children  captives  two 
years,  483 :  ransoined,  484 ; 
sent  to  Canada  to  recover  pris- 
oners, 488  :  committee  for  ex- 
change of  cai)tives,  535. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  killed,  510. 

Williams,  Kathern,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Williams,  Lieut.,  conducts  French 
prisoners  to  Canada.  513. 

Williams.  Mrs. ,  entreated  to  take 
care  of  Patrick,  108. 

Williams,  Robert,  referred  to,  98. 

Williams,  Rev.  Solomon,  Histori- 
cal Sermon,  quoted.  177.  note  : 
cited,  269,  271  ;  quoted,  307, 
note  ;  cited.  492  ;  quoted,  493, 
note  1  ;  cited,  494  ;  quoted,  495, 
note  3. 

Williams,  Rev,  Stephen,  letter 
quoted,  335. 

Williams,  Rev.  Stephen  W.,  me- 
moir of  Rev.  John  Williams, 
quoted,  335. 

Williams,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Weston, 
sermon  quoted,  503,  note. 

Williams.  Zebadiah,  captured, 476, 

Willimansett  Falls,  198, 

Willis,  William,  referred  to,  283, 

Williston,  J,  P.,  homestead,  20, 

Willys,  Amy,  referred  to,  468. 

Willys,  Gov,  George,  referred  to, 
468. 

Wilson.  Rev.  Mr.,  referred  to,  215. 

Wilton,  David  [*1660-1678],  home 
lot.  39 ;  committee  to  tran- 
scribe town  records,  53 ;  re- 
ceives part  of  contributed 
land,  79  :  his  arrival  benefits 
the  town,  80  ;  grants  of  land, 
87  ;  residence,  90  ;  buys  mill 
of  Praisever  Turner,  96  ;  jury- 
man, 98:  confirmed  Ensign, 
99  :  furnishes  a  set  of  colors. 
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101  ;  certificate  of  military  ap- 
pointment granted,  ih . 
founder  of  the  church,  105 
signs  church  covenant,  107 
biographicul  sketch,  109-111 
autograph,  109  ;  one  of  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  church, 
ib.  ;  committee  to  build  sec- 
ond meeting  house,  120 ;  on 
seating  committee,  122  ;  com- 
mittee for  nam  in  g  the  county, 
127;  county  commissioner,  128; 
committee  t  o  n  o  t  if  y  Mr. 
Eliot,  184;  signs  order  for 
conducting  town  meeti  n  g  s , 
136  ;  Lieut,  of  Ham  p  s  h  i  r  e 
Troop,  _  143  ;  statistics,  146  ; 
deputy  in  1665, 156  ;  selectmaii, 
161  ;  commissioner  to  make 
.  peace  between  the  Indians, 
175  ;  appointed  to  confer  with 
Northampton  Indians.  17  6; 
agent  to  the  Indian  tribes,  179  ; 
engages  in  a  sheep  venture, 
186 ;  account  witli  constable. 
187  ;  committee  to  settle  Mr. 
Stoddard,  211  ;  gr;int  for  a  saw 
mill,  221  :  member  of  the  court 
in  witchcraft  case.  230  :  offi- 
cers quartered  upon  him.  253  ; 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  of  war,  273  ;  selectman 
in  1675,  278  ;  account  book  and 
extracts  from,  279-283  ;  signs 
letter  to  council,  319';  buys 
trading  rights  of  Pynchon, 
467  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  572  ;  death  of,  527  ; 
referred  to,  284,  385,  416,  538, 
_  531,  571,  574. 

"Wilton,  Kathern,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Wilton's  Meadow,  its  location,  494, 
note  2. 

Windsor,  when  settled,  2 ;  In- 
dians send  provisions  to,  3 ; 
settlers  from,  6  ;  road  to,  16  ; 
order  for  county  road  to,  163  ; 
Northampton  and  Hadley  to 
maintain  highway  to,  164 ; 
cost  of  carting  grain  to,  196  ; 
first  minister  of,  205  ;  church 
represented  at  ordination  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  213  ;  attacked, 
315  ;  Lt.  Leffiugwell  ordered 
to,  342 ;  to  be  part  of  Ran- 
dolph's proposed  district,  895  ; 
first  moderator  for  town  meet- 
ings chosen  in.  460,  note  ;  num- 
ber of  houses  in,  in  1675.  574. 


WOODWARD. 

Win  slow,  Gov.,  commander  of  the 
Narragansett  expedition,  294. 

Winthrop,  Gov.,  describes  method 
of  making  tar,  463,  note  1. 

Winthrop,  John  Jr..  letter  quoted, 
175. 

Winthrop,  Wait,  commands  mili- 
tia, 899. 

Witchcraft,  trial  for  slander,  42- 
52 ;  trial  of  Mary  Parsons, 
226-233  ;  its  prevalence,  226  ; 
excitements  in  Massachusetts, 
227  :  victims  of  the  delusion, 
ih..  note. 

Wolcott  - — ,  at  Brookfield,  435. 

Wolcott,  John,  captured.  508. 

Wolcott,  Samuel,  owns  negro 
Jack,  376. 

Wolves,  method  of  capture,  price 
on  their  ears,  129  ;  bounty  for 
killing  increased,  566,  567. 

Y/onopequen,  sachem  of  the  Po- 
cumtucks,  176. 

Wood  Creek,  army  mastered  at. 
511.  512. 

Wood,  E.  E.,  referred  to.  467. 

Woodford,  Thomas  [*1655-1667], 
petitions  for  a  court.  32  ;  home 
lot,  36  ;  referred  to,  56  ;  ferry 
regulations.  61  ;  juryman,  66  ; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107  ;  statis- 
tics, 146. 

Woods,  burning  the,  105,  166,  n. 

Woodward,  Eliz abeth,  signs 
church  covenant,  107. 

Woodward.  Experience.  556. 

Woodward,  Henry  [*1659-1685]. 
home  lot,  38 ;  one  of  the  Dor- 
chester men,  80  ;  his  arrival 
benefits  the  town,  ib.  ;  towns- 
man, 94  ;  commissioner,  ih.  ; 
juryman.  98  ;  a  founder  of  the 
church,  dismissed  from  Dor- 
chester chiirch,  105;  signs 
church  covenant,  107  ;  chil- 
dren admitted  to  baptism.  108; 
one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  the 
church,  109  ;  biograp  h  i  c  a  1 
sketch,  117,  118  ;  appointed  to 
keep  tavern,  141  ;  quartermas- 
ter of  Hampshire  Troop,  143  ; 
statistics,  146  ;  committee  to 
siirvey  count}'  road,  164 ;  ac- 
count with  constable,  187  ; 
tithingman,  373,  374  ;  consta- 
ble in  charge  of  Hendricks  and 
Jack,  377  ;  first  road  to  grist 
mill  through  his  lot,  379; 
granted  land  in  Manhan  Mead- 
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ow,  461,  note  1  ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573  ;  re- 
ferred to.  134,  ooG. 

Woodward,  John,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Work,  Luther,  chief  miner,  366. 

Wright.  Lieut.  Abel,  house  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  508. 

Wright,  Corporal  Benjamin,  and 
men  rescue  prisoners  captured 
at  Deerfie]d,;,443.  444.  note  ; 
receives  £3  reward,  444  ;  sent 
as  guard  to'Alt)any,  445  ;  Cap- 
tain— house,  attacked  by  In- 
dians, 493  ;  sketch  of.  497-500  ; 
home  lot  on  Bridge  Street.  498; 
removes  to  Northfield,  497, 
498  ;  goes  on  scoiating  expedi- 
tion to  Cowasset,  498  ;  an- 
other to  Lake  Champlain,  ib. 
and  note  ;  attacks  Indians  on 
lake,  ib.  ;  attacks  marauding 
party,  498,  499  ;  rewarded  by 
General  Court,  499  ;  offers  his 
service  to  government.  499, 
500  ;  in  King  William's  War, 
575  ;  in  Queen  Anne's  War. 
577  ;  referred  to,  497,  508,  510. 
534. 

Wright,  Benjamin,  killed,  513. 

Wright,  Ebenezer,  committee  on 
forest  regulations,  456  ;  sewer 
commissioner,  519  ;  asks  pay 
for  services.  534  ;  committee 
for  seating  meeting  house,  561 ; 
in  King  William's  War,  575. 

Wright,  Sergeant  Ebenezer,  in 
meadow  fight,  481 ;  in  Queen 
Anne's  War,  577. 

Wright,  Elizabeth,  referred  to. 
493,  note,  576. 

Wright,  Hannah,  killed,  508. 

Wright,  Henry,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note,  508,  note  ;  wife  and  child 
killed,  ib. 

Wright,  James,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  9  9  ;  dispensation  for 
home  lot,  135  ;  statistics,  146  ; 
forfeited  grant  renewed,  187  ; 
in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Wright,  James  Jr.,  committee  to 
consider  method  of  dividing 
commons,  549. 

Wright,  Joseph,  fined,  391,  note. 


WYLLIS. 

Wright,  Joseph,  in  mearlow  fight, 
483  ;  in  King  William's  War, 
575 :  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 
577. 

Wright.  Judah.  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99  ;  statistics,  146  ;  com- 
mittee to  consider  method  of 
dividing  commons.  549. 

Wright,  Judeth,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College.  ")73. 

Wright.  Lieut.,  wife  scalped.  508. 

Wright.  Margaret,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Wright.  Samuel,  committee  to 
build  a  house  of  correction. 
473  :  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 577. 

Wright,  Samuel,  committee  to 
run  lines  in  dividing  com- 
mons, 550. 

Wright,  Samuel,  fined,  391,  note. 

Wright,  Samuel  Sr.  [•■1655-1665], 
home  lot,  18,  30,  36  ;  chosen 
committee  to  General  Court, 
35  ;  chosen  measirrer  of  land, 
57 ;  brings  action  against 
Northampton,  66,  67  ;  contrib- 
iites  land.  78 ;  an  owner  of 
first  mill,  95  :  sells  to  Alexan- 
der Edwards.  96  ;  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  protests  against 
giving  away  sequestered  land, 
133 ;  statistics,  146 ;  to  help 
build  the  mill,  169  ;  accoimt 
with  constable.  187 ;  an  en- 
gager at  Northfield,  333  ;  re- 
ferred to,  256 ;  site  for  saw 
mill  granted,  378 ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573. 

Wright,  Samuel  Jr.,  chosen  se- 
lectman. 34,  56  ;  committee  to 
transcribe  town  records,  54 ; 
chosen  measurer,  71  ;  conti-ib- 
utes  land,  78  ;  protests  against 
giving  away  sequestered  land, 
133  :  statistics,  146  ;  slain  at 
Northfield,  356  ;  referred  to. 
■     30,  497,  576, 

Wright,  Sergt, ,  referred  to,  481. 

Wurtowhan,  not  allowed  in  In- 
dian fort,  176, 

V/utchamin,  signs  deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11. 

Wuttawan,  held-as  hostage,  180. 

Wyllis,  Brother,  pays  towards 
purchase  of  Nonotuck.  576. 


